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HIS moſt diſtinguilhed quarter of the globe, which obtains the name of Alfa 
among "the Turks, and of Frankiſtan among the generality of the Aſiatics, is 
© ſituated between the roth degree weſt and the 65th eaſt longitude from London, 
and between the 36th and 72d degrees of north latitude; extending about three thouſand | 
miles in length, and two thouſand five hundred in breadth. 

Europe is bounded on the north by the Frozen Ocean; on the el by Aſia, from which. 
it is divided by the Archipelago, the Euxine or Black Sea, and thence by a line drawn. 
from the River Don, the ancient Tanais, almoſt to the River Oby in Muſcovy; on the | 
fouth by the Mediterranean Sea, which ſeparates it from Africa; and, on the weſt, by the Pos 
Atlantic Ocean. "TE 

This, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the ok claims diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence. 

over all the reſt. The arts and ſciences, which had their origin in Aſia and Africa,.and 

| hone with a dawning luſtre, have now totally ſet in thoſe climates; but have riſen with 

additional ſplendor to gild this diviſion of the earth. In Europe, the human mind hias 

made the greateſt advances towards all poſſible perfection and improvement; and both the 
uſeful and ornamental arts have been cultivated with. affiduity and ſucceſs. It is true, 
Europe emerged later from barbariſm than the quarters already deſcribed, and on the ex- 
tinction of the Roman glory relapſed into a melancholy loom; yet the ſmothered ſparks - 
of learning, which had lain under the ruſt of near a thouſand years, being called into life 
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by the Medici family, and ſome others, whoſe names ought to be ever ſacred to 8 5 
burſt into a refulgent light, which * ages has been — 5 
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. | 4 55 To account for all the caufes of * sel ſuperiority which this quarter nom 


Noys over the reſt of the world, might perhaps be difficult. Some, however, are obvious. 
_ The happy temperature of it's climate, and the convenience of it's ſituation for univerſal 
7 commerce. The happy « effects of a moderate climate, both on animals and men, are known 
by long experience: a more fertile ſoil and warmer ſun have ever been incitements to 
effeminacy and enervation. The human mind always flouriſhes moſt, and arrives at the 
greateſt perfection, where it has moderate difficulties to contend with, and where labour, 
| commerce, or mental exertion, is neceſſary to ſubſiſtence. Where che earth ſpontaneouſly 
£1 pours forth her fruits, and only invites the inhabitants to pluck them, every appetite is 
| ar as ſoon as raiſed, indolence uſurps the empire of the mind, and the nobleſt facul- 
ties of the ſoul are never called by neceflity into action. 
'. 2 + "Phe ſituation of Europe, too, with it's immenſe variety of rivers od ſeas, render it ex- 
A tremelꝝ commodious for the inhabitants, and tend greatly to facilitate the purſuits of com- 
merce: Theſe advantages ſerve alſo as natural boundaries to check the progreſs of deſ- 
potiſm and. conqueſt, which has always been ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of Aſia and 
Africa; and even the moſt barren, uninviting rocks, which cover the ſurface of this ; diviſion, | 
being ſecured i in the poſſeffion of their owners by local and political defences, "alume a more 
: pleaſing proſpect, and become dearer to the natives, than the moſt luxuriant n, where 
| property is precarious, and poſſeſſion accidental. 
„ Though moſt of the European governments are monarchial, we may diſcorer a thouſand 
tte ſprings, which do not exiſt in leſs'polifhed regions, to check the force and ſoften the | 
rigour of abſolute power, In proportion to the number and prevalence of theſe checks, the 
monarchies of Europe differ from one another. But beſides monarchies; in which one 
man only bears ſway, there are in Europe ariſtocracies, or governments of the nobles; and 
+ democracies, or governments of the people, Venice furniſhes us with an inſtance of the 
former; Holland, Switzerland, and ſome of the Italian ſtates, with examples of the latter: 
. There are likewiſe, mixed governments, of which Great Britain is the moſt remarkable 
inſtance; where the equity of the laws, and the freedom of the ſubjeQ, are more religiouſly 
obſerved than in any other region of the globe. , 
According to the molt authentic ſurveys, the continental diviſions of Europe will oY 
as follows, beginning with the moſt northern. 
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e thus given a general view of i Evie it's kinzdlbitis, "ITY nd nas it nth 
not perhaps be unintereſting to exhibit a ſhort ſketch of it's general biorys wo; the 
means by which it aſſumed it's preſent political appearance. OMG 
On the total extinction of the Roman empire, from which æra we hall deduce our re- . 
ſearches, the Saxons, a German nation, made themfelves maſters of the more fertile pro- Sl 
vinces of Britain; the Franks, another German tribe, poſſeſſed themſelves of Gaul, or 
France; the Goths, of Spain; and the Eombards, of Italy and the neighbouring provinces. 
At this time, almoſt every veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts, and litera - 
ture, was loſt; and, for near a thouſand years, Europe exhibited a melancholy picture of 
_ gloomy ignorance and Gothic barbarity. Literature, taſte, ſcience, and the ſeveral arts 
which-poliſh and: adorn human life, were ſcarcely known: perſons of the higheſt rank could. 
neither read nor write; and the human mind, neglected and uncultivated, ſunk into a tur- 
pid inſenſibility. The ſuperior. genius of a few great men, among whom we muſt not- 
forget to include Charlemagne, and Alfred the Great, in vain endeavoured to diſpel the 
chearleſs gloom: they, indeed, gave a few rays of light; but the ſhades of i Ignorance were 4 
too powerful for * en re and enn nee ROE. Wicker on Europe 1 
than before. .- 
In theſe ages the feudal ſyſtem was edis a new ws a form of govern= 1 
ment. The chieftains of the barbarous tribes, who led them on to conqueſt, parcelled out. 
the lands of the vanquiſnhed among their principal officers, binding thoſe on whom they 
were beſtowed-to follow their ſtandards, with certain proportions of troops. Theſe officers: 
imitated the example of their head; and, i in diftriburing rg 5 thoir lands to K 1 
impoſed fimilar conditions. "16 
This ſyſtem, though admirably calculated e ede ale ſoon degerics . 
rated into tyranny and oppreſſion. The nobles reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate 
of actual ſeruitude, and even deprived: them of the moſt unalienable rights of humanity: 
they regarded them as ſlaves fixed to the ſoil: which they cultivated, and with which they 1 
were transferred from one proprietor to: another. Every offended: ch ieftain met his ene: 
my at the head. of his vaſſals; and the kindred and dependents of the aggreſſdr, "wy I» 
of the avenger,, were neceſſarily involved in the ſanguinary conteſt. | e 
The monarchs of Europe beheld. this: uſurpation of their nobles with concern; ad}, ä 
to moderate the violence of theſe haughty deſpots, they adopted the plan- of confèerring pe 9 
culiar privileges and immunities on. the inhabitants of certain cities and towns, ſo as to 
aboliſh every. mark. of ſervitude in ſuch places. This aceeſſion of liberty made a „ 0 
alteration. in the condition of mankind: it rouzed them from that inactive ſtapidity into e 
which their wzetchedneſs had thrown them; and induſtry and commerce began to revive | 
and flouriſh... To this revival of the ſpirit of commerce and adventure, ſeyeral other cauſes - 
eſſentially contributed. The holy wars, in-whichalmoſt every nation of Europe was enga-. 
ged, opened a paſſage to the Eaſt, and gave the eruſaders a reliſtf for ſuch. precious com- 
modities as they perceived might eaſily be derived from commercial exertions. The Ve- 
netians and Genoeſe ſoon began to eſtabliſh a regular trade with India and Egypt; and to 
e N 9 * to groat advantage, the ſeveral imported 
1 | articles. | 


3 . 2 VROP 2. 

: articles. -During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the commerce of 8 
- wholly i in the hands of the Lombards, or Italians, who were become the carriers, manu- 
facturers, and bankers, of every. different kingdom; and, except in opening the eyes of 


: | _ «thoſe nations among whom they ſettled, to a ſenſe of the adyantages which might be derived 
Gy from an imitation of their. conduQ, thay enjoyed 1 * ehre profit of EY 


 <Commeree, 


During this. period, the Danes, Swedes, and geber W of the Baltic, vida: Pe i in 
werbe); and, infeſting the ſeas with their pjracies, obliged eighty of the moſt conſider- 


which was called the Hanſeatic League. This aſſuciation ſoon became ſo formidable, 
«that it's . was courted, and it's enmity dreaded, by the greateſt princes of Europe. 
The Haoſea tic anerchants ſupplied the reſt of Europe with nayal ſtores, and eſtabliſhed 


. the centre of communication between the Lombargs and Hanſtatic confederates, 


n became the moſt opulent and populous of any in Europe. 
"Edward III. of England, to whom our commerce is much indebted, aſcribing r 


into their country, had hitherto totally neglected commerce, and had not even attempted 
to manufacture thoſe articles the materials for conſtrudting which they had long furniſh- 
: 2 to others. This prince, by many wiſe and ſalutary laws for the encouragement and 
regulation of trade, and by allowing Flemiſh artiſts and manufacturers to ſettle in his do- 
Winions, gave an origin to our woollen manufacture, and laid the foundation of that com- 
* which bas raiſed the Britiſh nation to the firſt rank among European kingdoms. 
. mariner's compaſs, which had been invented ſome ages before, as it facilitated the 


<ommunication between diſtant nations, tended ta promote a ſpirit for navigation and diſ- 


cov The Fortugueſe had ſound a paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope; and 
Cealumbus, who was endued with more than human perſeverance and e had added 
©” Wh an entire quarter to the globe, by the diſcovery of America. ; 
Tbeſe diſcoveries were followed by the invention of printing; the revival of arts and 
ſciences, under the auſpices of ſome great and venerable names; and, laſtly > by 2 happy 
reformation i in religion. In theſe ages, the great powers of Europe were formed into one 
rand political ſyſtem, i in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has ſince remained, with 
. variation than might have been expected, conſidering, the infinite number of foreign 


23 ; 5 | | Mill ; in fome meaſure continue to operate; and thę ideas concerning the balance of power 


rea . b we have. ſeen a contrary. doctrine prevail, Several of the European powers 
have afliſted in, detac ing the dependencies of Britain from an allegiance to her govern= 
nent, an * — have endeavoured to cruſh her to annihilation. But may we 


17.1 


* 


able cities in Germany and F lagders to enter intq a confederacy for their mutual defence, 


55 in which their gommerce was regularly carried on. As Bruges in Flanders be- 


dhe adjacent provinces, from a ſpirit of induſtry and commerce which reigned among _ 


9 of theſe provinces to the true cauſes, Endeavoured to excite among his own ſubjecs . 
2 thirſt for enterprize and manufaRuresz but the people of England, ignorant of the ad- 
1 z of their ſituation, and of the ſource fram which opulence was deſtined to flow 


5 bo | From this æra, E. urope began haſtily ta emerge from it's ignorance MA ;naRiviey. 2 


Wars and inteſtine revolutions, The political maxims and principles then. eſtabliſhed, . 


then introduced, or generally received, ſtill influence the councils of European nations. 
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E v A 0 5 E. 
not aſeribe ak to » Jealouſy in the neighbourtng powers, at ſeeing her bends too bey 


and poſſeſſed of too extenſive a territory? And may we not reaſonably conclude that; — 
he never aſpired to be the queen of nations, ſhe never would have ſunk fo low in the ſcale 


of political conſequence? . - AO Q a 

Beſides the circumſcribing oceans and ſeas; Europe contains the German Ocean, the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Adriatic, the Black Sea, the White Sea, and the Baltic. The prin- 
cipal channels are, the Engliſh, which divides England from France; and St. George's, 
which runs between England and Ireland. Biſcay is the only remarkable bay belonging 
to this continent; but there are three gulphs, viz.”Bothnia, Finland, and Venice. 


The chief lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, Geneva, Wenner, Ladogs, Onega, og 


and Neagh; and the moſt celebrated rivers are, the T * W Welten, * 
Seine, Thames, and Deyerrn, * N 


Among the principal mountains of Europe we - muſh RTM the Alps; 3 Pyre- 


| nees,, the Dofrine Kills in Sweden, the n in Hungary, the Grampian e in Scot- 
land, and Snowdon in Wales. I} io 

Throughout every part of Europe, except Taste the Chittian religion prev prev vail s; but, 
* the various conceptions of the human mind, and the different views in which ſpecu⸗ 
lative doctrines are apt to appear when ſeen by people of different paſſions and educations, 
that religion has been divided into a number of ſects; which, however, may b be all included 


under three general heads; the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Church, and 4 


Proteſtant Reformed Churches. The European languages are all derived from theſe ſix 

ori iginal ones: the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, Sclavonit, and Gothic; 3 different Aale ns 
of which, with other local or accidental e form at the Preſent day the baſis of the 
various languages of this continent. =. 
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an immenſe extent of 


wah muſt be extremely various. Beyond the 6oth degree of latitude, corn ſcarcely 
ever arrives at maturity; and beyond the 7oth, bardly any ſpecies of fruit is produced; but 
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RUSSIA. 8 


Us * empire has Aſia for it's eaſtern wendy the hier Don, and a line 
' drawn from the Neiper to the mouth of the Don, for it's fouthern; the Neiper, the 
Gulph of Riga, und Finland, Sweden, and Swediſh Laplind, for it's- weſtern; and the 


| Frozen Ocean for it's northern boundary. It extends from the 4th to the 72d degree 
of north latitude, and from the 234 to the 65th of eaftera longitude, being about one 


thouſand five hundred miles in length, and eleven hundred in breadth. 
| Theſe are the proper and ancient limits of Ruſſtaʒ but conqueſt and diſcovery have added 


to it's empire; ſo that now, when it is noon-day in it's wel- 
tern parts, ĩt is Amolt midnight in it's eaſtern. The Swedes, Poles, and Turks, have funk 


beneath it's arms; und whole provinces have been wreſted from their reſpective dominions, 


. 


empires of antiquity, even when in the zenith of their glo | 
A this very extenſive country conſiſts of a great riumber of provides, „ boch the foil and 


and united to this great northern monarchy, which infinitely exceeds ” limits of the moſt 


in the middle provinces of the empire, the ſoil is fruitful, the woods abound with game, the 
plains are ſtocked with cattle, and the rivers teem with a variety of excellent fiſh. In the 


more ſouthern provinces, the climate is hot; and, where there is a ſufficient depth of ſoil, 


flowers and fruits arrive at great * the earth i is covered with verdure, and nature 


Indicates a happy fertility. 


In the more northern diftrids, the cold in winter is intolerably ſevere, and the 


days 
ſhort; while in ſummer the weather is proportionably warm, and the days. pleaſant. At 
the winter ſolſtice, in the latitude of Archangel; the ſun riſes at near balf paſt ten in the 


morning; and ſets about half paſt one in the afternoon: at Peterſburg, he riſes at a 


quarter after nine, and ſets three-quarters after two; while, in the latitude of Aftracan, he 


riſes about three-quarters after ſeven, and ſets about a quarter after four. In ſummer this - 
order is reverſed; and the length of the ſhorteſt day becomes the length of the night, and 
the length of thelongeſt night the length of the day, at the ſolſtiee, in theſe reſpective lati- 


FP 


Vexriation | 


4 


tudes. And here it may be obſerved, that the eaſtern countries are more intenſely cold * ks 
winter, and hot in ſummer, than the weltern, which * under the 1 parallels of latitude. 
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eee e cc; and the fruits ſooner arrive ut thaturity; but; alder thor 


nips the lingering verdure, chains the rivers to their beds, and diſcovers only one con- 


| xinuous landſcape of ſow, Tn this dreary ſeaſon, chen the ſtars, the Byilight, or che 


auxrora- borealis, ſupply the place of the ſhort-lived day, numbers are frozen to death; and 

yet travelling is performed upon the ſnow, by means of £ 
that the beef of Archangel is frequently eat at Peterſburg, though theſe cities are diſtant from 
done another a thouſand Engliſh miles at leaſt. The Ruſſian ſtoves, however, ate excel. 


| # lently calculated to introduce any requiſite degree of heab into the houſes of the more pu- 
" 190 s, live hard, 


a 


Jent or refined; but the poorer ſort of people contend with many diſeulti 
and are but indifferently cloathed for ſuch an inclement clime. . 


Agriculture, though encouraged by the Empreſs, is till but ee inderft 
moſt parts of Ruſſia; extenſive tracks lie entirely waſte, arid the general — 


of the country bears no proportion to it's limits. Some, indeed, have calculated, that 
the number of inhabitants of the Ruſſian empire, excluſive of the conquered ptovinces, 


amounts to fifteen millions: but as all accounts of this kind muſt be vague, arbitrary, an 
uncertain, we ſhall not even preſume to hazard an opinion upon the ſubject. The foreign 


wars, which have extended the territories of the empire, and the grand projects which have 
aggrandized the names of ſome of it's ſovereigns, have certainly been unfavourable to 
population ; and it will probably be 8 * before Ruſſia is as well Nr as the 


more ſouthern countries of Europe. 


be principal river of Ruſſia is the Wolga, (in Latin van one of the largeft in the 
world, riſing in the Foreſt of Wolcanſki; and which, after a-courſe of more than two 


thouſand miles, falls into the Caſpian Sea, It is navigable for large ſhips at Iwer, a town 
not more than forty leagues from it's ſource; and is ſometimes ſo ſwelled by the melting 
of ice and ſnow, as to occaſion dreadful inundations, and many fatal diſaſters: it, how- 
ever, fertilizes the land through which it paſſes in a wonderful manner, and in all it's 
long and winding courſe has not a fingle cataract or obſtruction to navigation. By this 


river, too, the city of Moſcow preſerves a communication, not only with all the Fac Suva 
parts of Ruffia, but likewiſe with TY, n. nn and the countries — 


on the Caſpian Sea. 


The Don, or Tanais, is the next river that A our attention. Ic tits nen 
Tula, in the Iwana Oſſero, or St. John's Lake; and, dividing Europe from Aſia, runs from 
north to ſouth till it's conflux with the Soſna, when it directs it's courſe from welt to 
eaſt; but, after many tedious windings, it again takes it's firſt direction, and falls into the 


Sea of Aſoph, This river in it's courſe approaches ſo near the Wolga, that the diſtance 


| between them is not more than eight Engliſh miles. Between theſe, the late Czar under- 
took to form a communication; but this noble ye wi NE by the itrupti 
* Fine, ad has mem fan baun refuted... 


"moral in the Foreſt of Wolkonſki, forms feverat windings through Lithuania, Little 
RW, da 


* 


ſummer, of three or four months at moſt, winter again lays it's jey hand on the ground, 


es, Win ſo much expedition, 


len of be 
Tbe Nieper, or Boriſthenes, is likewiſe a very conſiderable river, which rifing from 6 IE 


EUROPE, 


diſcbarges' itſelf into the Euxine or Black Sea, near Oezakow. This tiver has no leſs 
than thirteen, water - falls within the ſpace of ſixty werſts; but, a the ſpring bean, 
yo the flogds are out, veſſels may be hauled over them 

-. Theſe capital rivers, beſides many others of inferior note, abound N fiſh, render the 
il fertile and agreeable, open a communication between the moſt diſtant provinces, and, 


when trade is once well underſtood, will * equally the ſource of wenlahs nes, and 
convenience. 


The woſt confiibrable lakes in this empire are thoſe of Ladoga and Onega: the former 
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of which is « one. hundred and fifty. miles in length, and ninety, in, breadth, . It abounds in 


fiſh; but being full of quickſands, which are moved from place to place by the. frequent 
ſtorms to which it is ſubject, ſeveral ſhelves are thereby formed along it's courſe, which 
often prove fata to the Ruſſian craft that navigate it. This induced Peter the Great to 
cauſe a canal near ſeventy miles i in length to be cut from it's ſouth-weſt extremity to the 
7 fea, at an immenſe expence, and with incredible labour, which was unremitted for four- 
teen years. This canal has twenty-five Nuices upon it; and, in it's courſe, receives ſeveral 
; rivers: a regiment of ſoldiers is conſtantly employed to keep it in repair; and in ſummer 
it is covered with a number of floats and veſſels, which pay a toll ee to the 
value of their cargoes. * _. 

The Lake of Onega lies 1 Ladoga and the White bow. and Has a communica- 
tion with the former by means of the River Swirz it is one hundred and eighty werſts in 
length, and about eighty in breadth; and, though it's water is freſn, lan are often caught 
in . iS. 

Nor is this country deſtitute of madicing and a ſprings. Silver likewiſe, 1 
with ſome gold, is dug out of it's mines; and excellent copper, iron, ag and a 
| Nanes, abound in ſeveral places. ; y 

| Beſides the domeſtic animals common to the reſt of Europe, here are. wild. Is 5g 1 
deer, martens, white and black foxes, ermines, ſables whoſe fkins make the beſt furs in 

the world „hyrnas, bears, and wolves. The lynx, famous for it's piercing che, is Ilikewiſe 

a native of this empire, and preys on every creature it can maſter. 

Ruſſia does not appear to produce any birds or fiſhes but what have boom: RANG = 
ſcribed in the courſe of this work. Of the roe of the ſturgeon and belega, however, which 
ſeem to be of the ſame genus, * make ear, ſo web a ag it's OE 
| xichneſs and flavour. 1 1 

Having exhibited a general view. of e we ſhall nent give n a fuccine detail of 
it's hiſtory, which is both. intereſting and inſtructive e 

Our deepeſt reſearches into antiquity relative to Ruſſia, cannot owith ay peghability be- 

carried farther than the introduction of Chriſtianity into it, which happened about the 


ſttenth century; when a princeſs of this country, named Olha, received the rite of ſpiritual 


_  abtution at Jeruſalem, which may in ſome meaſure account for the Ruſſians embracing 
the doctrines of the Greek church. It was not, however, till about the year. 14 50, that 
the princes of this country were of much conſequence, being, till then, either tributary 
or oe i» the Tartars. About this period, Ivan Wale overthrew the- Tartars 
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bis younger brother peter to the ſucceſſion, who was then only ten yeats old. This giſ- 


RUSSHA 2 


in feverat obilinate betties, together with he Dd ef en eee | 
ported to have carried off three: hundred cart - loads of gold and ſilver, |; + 
Iwan Baſilowitz II. bis grandſon, equally diſtinguiſhed for his I 5 addrefs, 
. the bounds of his native dominions by the conqueſt of the kingdom of Caſan and 
Aſtracan. Before him, the ſovereigns of Ruſſia bad only aſſumed the name of Kanez, or 
| Princes but now the tigls of C which ſeems, to be. a word of Perſian wee, * 
On the, dries of 5 Baſilowitz, the Ruffin thro ©, Was filled by a ſueceſſiqn. of 
EX * and wicked prinees; their country was torn: by i inteſtine diviſions, and their fron. 
tiers expoſed, to the repeated inſults.of the Poles, and Swedes. At length, however, the 
boyars, or great body of the nobility, impelled by.deſpair, ſo late as the year 1613, ſet about 
reſcuing their country from. internal and foreign foes. At this time, their inde pendency, _ 
was become nearly extinct. Uladiſlaus, ſon. of Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been de- 
clared Czar of Ruſſia; but the tyranny of his government was ſuch as to exeite a general 
rebellion, and the Poles were defeated and driven out of Moſcow. The. Arehbiſhoꝑ of 
Roftow; whoſe wife was deſcended from the ancient line of ſovereigns, had been. ſent. am- 
baſſador into Poland, and detained priſoner. under the moſt ungenerous pretenoes: the 
boyars, out of veneration to his. perſon and family, met in grand. conſultation, and. elected 
bis. ſon. Michael, a youth of fifteen. years of age, to be their ſovereign, The archbiſhop 
was ſoon after, releaſed, in exchange for ſame Poliſh priſoners of diſtinction; and, being; + 
_ conſecrated. gatriarch by his ſon, reigned in his. right with. great prudence and: ſucceſs. 
Michael, in time, became capable of aſſuming the reins of government himſelf;, he baffled , 
the efforts of the Poles. in a variety of engagements;, eſtabliſhed. his government in 
_ ſecurity; and even entered, into a treaty of commerce. with James I. of England: from 
which. we may. deduce, that he was not only intimately acquainted. with the.intereſts.of his; 
own ſubjects, but likewiſe with the laws. and inſtitutions af ather: natianns 
This prince was ſucceeded hy his ſon. Alexis, who appears to haue poſſeſſed a.yery © en- 
terpriaing genius: he was generally fortunate. in his wars; but; in. ſame inſtances, 
Swedes-prevailed. againſt him. Nor were his abilities confined only to the field; . he den 4 
up a code of laws: for the ciyil government of his ſubjects, which is ſaid to be ſtill extant s 
and cultivated a polite: correſpondence with the other European potentates: mins 
duced into his dominions the manufacture of linen and ſilk and, after quelli 
gerous inſurrection among the Coſſacs, died ſuddenly, at the age of- forty- ſin, * 
1675, leaving behind him three ſons and a daughter; The names of his ſons were 1 a 


dore; Iwan, or John; and Peter, who was by a. ſecoud.martingg.ands 
called Sophia. 
Theodore mounted 1 and gave 3 of e ay = + il 
with ill health and bodily infirmities, he died in a ſhort time without any iſſue, His ſecond 
brother Iwan being almoſt blind and dumb, Theodore, before his deaths .hadnominazed' 


guſting the ambitious: Princeſs. Sophia, ſhe found, means to raiſe a dreadful ſedition among 
2 the-Stcelitzes, hg then Formed the ſtanding army of * and, replacing Iwan in his 
e D ** 
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"FP Viethrighty the exerciſed the government herſelf with unparalleled ſeverity and en 


who ever 


putting to death all the Ruſſian grandees who were either related to Peter or ſuppoſed to 
be in his intereſt, At length, her two brothers were joined with her in the adminiſtration z 


1 but; finding her ſanguinary meaſures meet with continual oppoſition, ſhe formed the in- 


tention of eſpouſing Prince Galitzen, a man of great ſpirit and addreſs. To open her 


plot, Sophia placed this prince at the head of an army which was fent into Crim Tartaryg 


but, Peter being now ſeventeen years of age, and aſſerting his birthright to the throne, he 
Was joined by the Strelitzes, who defeating or deſtroying Sophia's adherents, forced her to 


retire into a monaſtery. On this revolution, the vaſt eſtate of Galitzen was confiſcated, 


and the following curious ſentence was pronounced, as his perſonal puniſhment, © Thou 
art commanded, by the moſt Clement Czar, to repair to Karga, a town fituate under the 
ole, and there to continue the remainder of thy days: his > wang, out of his extreme 
bounty, allows thee three - pence a day for thy ſubſiſtence.” 

In 1696, Iwan departed this life, and Peter I. or, as he is more cn called, Cine 


Peter the Great, became fole regent; whoſe varidus adventures and brilliant exploits, both 

in peace and war, would compoſe a voluminous hiſtory, Though his education was: 
: originally mean, he aſſociated himſelf with German and Dutch artiſts; and, by means of 
La Fort a Piedmonteſe, and General Gordon a North Briton, raiſed and diſciplined: a re- 


gular body of troops, intended to counteract the power of the Strelitzes, which was now 


| © become dangerous, . To thefe two gentlemen Peter committed his affairs; and ſet out on 
his trayelsas an attendant to his own ambaſſadors. At Deptford and Saardam he worked 
as a common carpenter, and acquired a perfect knowledge of ſhip-building and navigation; 


and, returning ſome years after into his own country, fraught with the wiſdom and policy 
of various nations, by means of the exrellent diſcipline mtroduced among his troops, he at 


laſt exterminated the whole body of the Strelitzes, except two feeble and reduced regiments. 


He gradually rofe from the loweſt to the higheſt ſtation, both by ſea and land; and thoſe de- 
feats which he ſuffered ſerved only to animate his ambition and extend his knowledge. This 
great prince had no regard for rank, independent of merit: as a proof of which, he eſpouſed 


_ Catharine, a young Eithuanian woman, who had been betrothed to a Swediſh ſoldier; be- 


cauſe, after Jong cohabitation, he found her poſſeſſed of a ſoul congenial to his own. The 
2 illuſtrious victories which Peter gained, both by fea and land, are among the meaneſt 


of his reign: he applied himfelf with the utmoſt afliduity to the cultivation of com 


Merce, arts, and ſciences; he raiſed his ſubjects to the rank of a civilized nation; and, by 
every exertion of power, prudence, and N ſhewed himſelf one of. the nen n | 
graced the annals of hiſtory, __ - 

| Thee happineſs of his reign, however, was diſturbed by the ages pradices of bis 


_ fon; who, being accuſed! of defigns. againſt his father's life, was tried: and condemned to die: 


but a fever, as it is ſaid, prevented this ſentence from being put in execution. Upon 
this, Peter ordered his wife Catharine to be crowned with great pomp, and to be recog- 
nized as his ſueceſſor: which was accordingly performed; and, on his demiſe, ſhe mount 


* = OE Rn” dhe a, in 3722s after a e reigns me was ſucceeded — 


a v8 1 4. | „ 


peter u. a minor, grandfon of Peter I. Many domeſtic revolutions happened during the 
ſhort and unſettled reign of this prince; who, dying of the ſmall-pox in 1730, and in hint 
the male iſſue of the line being extinct, the Ruffians ſet aſide the order of ſuceeſſion which 
Peter the Great had eftabliſhed, and filled the throne with Anne Dutcheſs of Courland, 
ſecond daughter of Iwan, Peter's brother, though the Dutchefs of Mecklenburg, hereldeft 
fiſter, was then alive, Her reign was profperous and glorious; and though ſhe accepted 
the government under limitations derogatory to her dignity, ſhe broke through them all, 
aſſerted the prerogative of her anceſtors, and ſeverely puniſhed thoſe who had impoſed 
them. She died in 1740; and, by her will, nominated John, the ſon of her niece the prin- 
ceſs of Mecklenburg, who was then only two years old, to be her ſucceſſor; appointing 
Count Biron to be regent during his minority. This appointment was diſguſting to the 
Princeſs of Mecklenburg and her huſband, as well as unpopular among the Ruſſians; Bi 
was therefore tried, and condemned to die, but his ſentence was 9 changed 1 into 
perpetual banihwent to Siberia. * 

Upon this the princeſs of Mecklenburg and her buſband en the reins of g govern- 
ment; but their adminiftration proving, on many accounts, diſagreeable to the Ruffians, 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, raiſed a formidable party; and, in one 
night, ſhe was declared and proclaimed empreſs of all the Ruſſias, and the prince and prin- 8 

ceſs of Mecklenburg, with their ſon, were made priſoners. 5 
The reign of Elizabeth was in glory inferior only to that of her fittier: he aboliſh I 
capital puniſhments, and introduced into' civil and military proceedings a moderation be- 


fore unknown; and, having illuftriouſly finiſhed a war with Sweden, ſhe replaced the rigs ® 
tural order of ſucceſſion in her own family, by declaring the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp. 
who was lineally deſcended from her eldeſt fiſter, her heir. To this prince ſhe gave the 
title of Grand Duke of Ruſſia, and called him to her court; when he renounced his preten- 
fions to the crown of Sweden, his birthright, and embraced the Greek religion; marrying 
a princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, (the preſent Empreſs) by whom he had a ſon, now heir- ap- 
parent to the Ruſſian throne. Elizabeth enjoyed an uninterrupted. career of glory; the 5 
roſe victorious over all her enemies; her alliance was courted by ſome of the greateſt pow- 
ers of Europe; and ſhe died, in the zenith of conqueſt, on the 5th of January 1702. _ 
Peter III. Grand Prince of Ruſſia and Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, a prince whoſe con- 
duct has been variouſly reprefented by hiſtorians, ſucceeded Elizabeth. He mounted the 
_ throne with ſeveral peculiarities and attachments, which were rather inimical to hi u- 
larity; but he might probably have ſurmounted the effects of theſe, had he not aimed "2 
reformations among the clergy, which even Peter the Great never dared to attempt. His 
memory has likewiſe been ſtained with the charge of ſeveral domeſtic irregularities, which 
his ſpirited empreſs could not eaſily brook: but, whateyer might be the reaſon, certain it is 
that an univerfal eonfpiracy was formed againſt him, at the head of which was his ownem- TY 
prefs, and that he loſt his crown and his life almoſt at the ſame time; but whether by vio- N 
lence, or a natural death, has not been cleatly aſcertained. The reign of Peter II, was, 
too ſhoft to allow of any proofs of a capacity for government: he was unfortunate in his 
prejudices, and. might have been eriminal in many of his actions; but his tate was ſuch as 


entitles 
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* © he of Catharine. II. in 17623 and, whatever right ſhe might have to the exerciſe of royal- | 


* of > al 6, 3nd leverity, performed. Wonders! in bringing them over to a more paliſhed way. 


heir perſons, the. Ruſſians are of a middle ſtature, well-ſhaped, and\comely« - Pu 
4 - The vul: 28 are ; exceſſively Tae cient inſtitutionszʒ and many of them chuſe raten. 


vernment 111 thought proper, to adopt for their improvement; among, theſe, cutting their 
| Veards Hl! | meets a ich; a powerful « oppoſition, f from many, of the lawer.claſs. The Ruſſian 


The common people, in their dreſs, are exceffively mean, being generally cloathed with, 


x v ROPE. 
| ww kin tur pity, and in m great meaſure — which boy hc 


dged againſt him. 
MN * aſbapd, the empreſs aſſumed the reing of government, by the 


"On the depoſition of her b 


- Ys ſhe has ſhewn that het ambition did not exceed her abilities. For ſuperior addreſs, ge- 
RS», 95 intrepidity, the arts, of peace and of war, ſhe remains an unique in hiſtory. Her 
glorigus atchieyements againſt, the Turks are too recent in the memory of mankind to be 
liſted on heren her. 10e of learning and the learned, her munificence to. merit, and her 
en in diſcovering it, incovteſtably. prove her worthy. of the exalted ſtation ſhe fills. 
At this. time, while every internal regulation that. can contribute to the improvement or 
N of her people, i is carrying an with unwearied aſſiduity; while her councils ad- 

iſh or awe the different powers of Europe; ſhe is ready. a ſecond time to draw; her 
x aga inſt the Tur s: and the nations argund, with anxious expectation, wait to ſee 
ryan oftlities wil commence, or differences be ae adjuſted, between. theſe rival 


beide II. has iſſue by her conſort a prings 8 Paul Petromite, horn in 17 * 

who has been, twice married, and. has three children. et 
"Having | given 4 hort hiſtory of this country, and a character of i it 8 feveralſa yereigns 

we 1 5 now proc to deſcribe it's inhabitants, their cuſtoms, and Wannen 
Before the reign of Peter: the Great, the Ruſhans, as, before abſerved, werehardly —_ 
with the civilized, nations of Europes but that great prince, with u happy temperature 


of life. 


> ſubmit. to. the payment of ad ditional taxes, than conform to ſome regulations which go 


nen; Whg cc conſider a ruddy complexion, as the very eſſence of beauty, are extremely ad- 
cicted to painting; and even the poorer. ſort will beg,money to buy paint. 


long ec coats made of ſheep-kins dreſſed, With the hair turned inwards; while their legs and 
feet are {waddled with coarſe, cloth, ſecured by cords compaſed of reeds, with. ſandals of 
the far cheap materials. They wear caps lined with furs, and ſecure their hands. from 
© the cold by "double gloves. The women of the ſame claſs, "excluſive, of their petticoats, 
wear ME Kees like the men; while thoſe of a higher rank of both ſexes dreſs much after 
che Engliſh, faſhion; 5 but all ranks wear « croſles on their. breaſts, which are put on at their, 
; baptiſm, and neyer laid aſide during life. The. Ruffians ſeldom neglect bathing twice a 
Week, for which purpoſe almoſt every. houſe i is furniſhed. with a bath; and, what is remark. 
able, as ſoon as they have left the warm, water, they often fall gut. naked, and roll them- 
* in \ the ſnow; ; which viciffitudes of cold and bat they. conſider as inyigorating: to che | 
con itution. x 


Kan a N welcomes his gueſt , dee Mer is ele to raake the Gan of acres, 
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poſt- ſtages fixed at moderate diſtances. In ſummer, poſt-borſes are uſually em 


many words from the Greek, The alphabet conſiſts of forty- ty chat 


AU SSI A. al 
and to bow to ſome piQured faint, which.is ſo placed as to, be viſible at coming in. In viſits 


of ceremony, the men and women uſually ſalute with a kiſs; but the reſpect of the lower 


claſs to any perſon of elevated rank is ſhewn by proſtrating themſelves before the party. 
The houſes, both in towns and villages; are uſually formed by laying one beam of wood - 


abozs another, faſtening the whole edifice at the four corners, and filling up all the crevices, 


with moſs: the building is afterwards covered with ſhingles, holes being cut in the timber 


for doors and windows. A large oven, or brick-ſtoye, is commonly ereRed in the houſes 


of the peaſants, which generally fills a fourth part of the area; and over this place, which, 
is flat at the top, and boarded, the whole family. repoſe; ſome on the floor, and others on; 


| ſhelves round the room, The furniture of the meaner ſort con s only of two. ox three 


benches, a table, pictures of ſaints, and a few neceſſary. domeſtic utenſils. 

Fiſh is much more generally uſed than fleſh, among all ranks. of people in this empirez 
as the faſts occupy, near two-thirds of the year, during which they are abſolutely prohi- 
bited by thair religion from taſting fleſh. But notwithſtanding the narrow circumſtances 
of the common people, and the abſtemiouſneſs their religion enjoins, they, are extrayas 


gantly fond of ipirituous and other ſtrong liquors; for which, indeed, the ſeverity of the 


climate may in a great meaſure apologize. According to ſome writers, even the ladies 
are ſo. far from being aſhamed; of indulging themſelves to exceſs in this. odious vice, that 
they frankly acknowledge their 3 vren 1 drunk, and return es o their iends 
for maleing them ſo. E . 25 | 
Travelling in this country i- ne aith mk. 228 ici the paſt= 
roads leading to the principal towns being exactly meaſured, the werſts marked, anche 


in winter, when the ſnow becomes ſufficiently hard, 8 of n tr 
drawn by rein- deer, which are excellently calculated for expedition, | 1 41 
In the internal parts of Ruſſia, however, theſe ſledges are drayyn by and 
way towards F ebruary becomes ſo well beaten, that a 3 zurn y between. Peterſburg and. 
Moſcow, which is 400 miles, can be accompliſhed; with eaſe in three days and three 
nights. When her Imperial, Majeſty: travels, ſhe is drawn by no leſs than, twen 
poſt-borſes, in a kind of haue containing 2 bed, table, ain. Dede canteniencies, 


for four people. 


The Sclavonian language 8 the baſis of that.of Ruſia; 33 . 

haracter ghiogigally 

Greek as.they were written in the ninth century; but, as this di not expreſs. every par- 

ticular ſound, recourſe was had to ſeveral Hebrew letters, and ſo ame arbitrary ſigns were 

invented. Different dialects, however, prevail in different Rrovigeety, the. * ipal of 
which are thoſe of Muſcovy, Noyogorod, and Archangel, - 

The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek Church; which was fl intron 


duced by Olha, Great Dutcheſs of Ruſſia, about the commengemeyit. of. the cleyenth cen- 


tury. The external part of this religion canſiſts in the. number, and ſeverity. of it's faits,, 
in which, it far exceeds the Church of Rome. Wedneſdays and Fridays are faſt=d 
throughout the Tr But, beſides theſe, and the {trict obſervance of all other ſeaſons and 


„„ | days 


EUROPE. 


7 uſually dedicated to religion. in other parts of the Chriſtian world, a bumber of TY 

vals are enjoined by the civil n when W 1 8 5 bulineſy muſt nfo te: ann on _ of 
the ſevereſt inflictions. 

The Ruffians deny the Pope I ſupremary, and diſclaim, the worſhip of Stiset images; ; 

and yet are ſo abſurdly inconſiſtent, that in their private devotions they kneel before a 

picture of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, or ſome particular ſaint, whom they conſider as 

\ mediators. Their churches are full of pictured ſaints; and, in their public religious wor- 


\* __ hip, they retain many ſuperſtitious and idolatrous cuſtoms, ſuch as bowing, croſſing them 


| ſelves when they paſs by a church, and proſtrating themſelves at the entrance; and, if 
conſcious of having contracted any . impurity, they forbear to enter the door. Even 
ringing of bells is conſidered as an act of devotion; for which reaſon the capital towns are 


ſupplied with a great number of them, which are almoſt inceſſantly chiming. Divine 


ſervice is performed in the Selavonic tongue; which, as it differs much from the modern 
Ruffian language, is only underſtood by the clergy. The vulgar know very little of the 
Bible; nor are any great pains taken to inſtruct youth in the principles of their reli- 
. gion. Sermons are ſeldom delivered in any of their churches, the whole ſervice conſiſt- 
ing in abundance of ceremonies, prayers, maſſes, and ſinging; which laſt is the peculiar 
1 of che choriſters, the e being 3 from j Vins in this Ahe 
Kvery large village is furniſhed with a ; church, and an officiating prieſt; and the" 
| towns are crouded with religious ſtructures: but the wiſe and politic Peter the Great ſup- 
preſled all the dangerous powers of the dignified clergy, declared himſelf the head of the 


Before his reign, a great number of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents; but he prudently 
| ordained, that no perſon ſhould be allowed to enter on a monaſtic life under fifty years of 
age: however, a greater indulgence has fince been granted by government, in permitting 

men to become monks at thirty.” 

The performance of the rite of f piritual ablution'] is accompanied with A variety of ſu- 

perſtitious ceremonies, ſuch as conjuring the unclean ſpirit to get out of the child, and 

make room for the Holy Ghoſt; croffing his forehead, hands, breaſt, and back, with con- 


ſecrated oil; putting on a clean Vie; and then pronouncing'the mowing words—* Fhou: TH 


© art as clean from thy original fin as this ſhirt!” 


85 In Ruffia there are two metropolitans; one of whom refides at Kiou, and a * at 
5 Tobollki; differing from the biſhops only in their titles, the archbiſhop being ſuperior to 
them. All eccleſiaſtical matters are under the direction of a council, inſtituted in 1719, 


called the Moſt Holy Synod. Subordinate to this are two others; the firſt of which has 
the management « of all the eccleſiaſtical lands and revenues; and the other executes the 
regulations made with regard to the Separatiſts, and the taxes impoſed upon them for en- 
joying the privilege of wearing their beards. Theſe Separatiſts are called, by way of con- 
_ tempt, Roſkolniki, or Schiſmatiſts; but they ſtile themſelves Starowierzi, or Ancient Be- 

5 kievers, The clergy Are all reſtrained t to . on pain of Md 2 and — 5 


2 church, and left the prieſts to depend for a ſubſiſtence on the benevolence of their hearers. 
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for ſhould an eecleſiaftic marry a one time, * immediately loſes his venice and finks 
into obloquy. | FE 
But though the Greek Church is the cRtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia, in the contju "I 

| provinces every perſon is permitted to profeſs the faith in which he was brought up. Full 
liberty of conſcience is given to ſectaries of all denominations, Jews and Jeſuits excepted: | 
and even a great number of the Ruſſian ſubjects are Pagans and Mahometans, The moſt 


: laudable endeavours, however, have been applied to promulgate the Chriſtian doctrines in | 
the remoteſt limits of the empire; but ignorance has yet in a' great meaſure oppoſed the 


deſired ſucceſs: the human mind, ſunk in the wretchedneſs of ignorante, with difficulty 
comprehends the ſublime ſcheme of revelation; and, probably, the beſt method of propa- 


gating religious knowledge would be to communicate general inſtruction, to render let- 


ters and literature univerſal, and to pave the way for the perception of particular doctrines, 
by opening the benighted mind, and calling into action the dormant faculties of the ſoul. 
The marriage-ceremonies in this country are very particular; and have been n 5 
ſcribed by an intelligent and authentic modern traveller. | 
When preliminaries are agreed on between the parents, if they are of . a e 
called the ſuacha, is appointed by the friends of the bridegroom, ard another by the 


friends of the bride, to ſuperintend the nuptials, and to provide every requiſite for the 


; { 19 a 


marriage · chamber; the nuptial-bed being formed of ſheaves of rye, wheat, barley, and oats, 


laid in regular order. The bridegroom ſets out late i in the evening, attended by! le Kindted 


and the prieſt who is to perform the ceremony, for the bride's abode; where three diſhes f 
meat are ſerved up, but neither of them are to be taſted by any of the company. After ſeve- 


ral preparatory ceremonies, they all proceed to church, where the young couple ſtand on a 
piece of taffety, with a canopy of the ſame over their heads: having there made an offer- 
ing of fried meats, fiſh, and paſtry, the prieſt gives them his benediction; and, taking the 
man by his right-hand, and the woman by her left, he aſks them three times, whether they 


voluntarily enter into the nuptial ſtate, and entertain that affection for one another which 
they ought. Theſe interrogatories being anſwered in the affirmative, the whole company 


join hands, and the prieſt ſings the 128th Pſalm; which being ended, he puts garlands 


of rue upon the heads of the bride and bridegroom, ſaying, ©Tnereaſe and multiply! Wm 


« God hath joined together, let no man put aſunder!” While the prieſt is pronouncing theſe 


words, each of the company lights a wax-candle; when one of them preſents the prieſt 


with a glaſs of wine, who pledges the married couple; and, after a few reciprocal cereme- 
nies, the bridegroom daſhing the glaſs againſt the floor, and the bride joining him in tread= 


ing it under foot, they exclaim—* May they thus fall under our feet, and be trodden 3 


© pieces, who ſhall endeavour to ſow diviſion or diſcontent between us!” This ceremony be- 


ing ended, they return Nand, after ſeveral other ſuperſtitious obſervances, the bride is put 
to bed, the bridegroom following ſoon after, After a proper interval, a ſervant, who waits og 
at the door, aſks if the buſineſs be compleated; and, on being anſwered by the bridegroom Po 


in the affirmative, he immediately communicates his information to the gueſts;sNwhen muſic 
and j M commence, which _ continue for the ſpace of two days. 2 


* 


8 Inferior "a 
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- Jaferior people, however, pratiſe fewer ceremoniesz and, indeed, the 8 
tween the ſexes begins by degrees to render ſeveral of theſe ancient cuſtoms obſolete, 
+ Polygamy. is interdicted, on pain of death; but if the empreſs proves, barren, it is a ſuf» 
Heient ſanction for the emperor to;eſppuſe another. Second marriages are far from being 
eſteemed nn! in this country; a third marriage is ſeldom permitted, unleſs on ex- 
0 caſions; and a fourth is puniſhed with deatn. 
uſband dies, the widow. inſtantly col lects her kindred and friends; who, Cure 
Fol ms * break out into the moſt doleful lamentations. They then waſh, him; and, 
putting a clean ſhirt or ſhroud on the corpſe, with a pair of thin Ruſſia leather ſhoes; they 
** it in a coffin, formed out of the trunk of a tree; and, covering the whole with a cloth, 
' fend preſents to the prieſt, to engage him to pray for the departed ſoul; and among the higher 
ranks, the corpſe is kept upwards of a week, during which the prieſt every day ſprinkles 
it wich holy- water, and purifies it with incenſe. At length, the prieſt heads the proceſſion, 
carrying. 8 the Boner? of Py patron- 500 of the oral, followed by four virgins, ſelected 


ſurround , wy: hin, dts, pouring en upon the coffin, and Gnging plalms,to 85 
x aw noxious ſpirits; and behind follow a promiſcuous multitude of kindred and neigh- 
bours, without any regularity. When they reach the place of ſepulture, the coffin i is un- 
red; and the prieſt, holding over it the picture of the ſaint, repeats ſeveral Prayers, in 
which this expreſſion frequently occurs. Lord, look upon this ſoul in righteouſneſs!” In 
5 the mean while, the relations of the deceaſed continue their lamentations, till the prieſt 
takes a piece of paper, ſigned by the biſhop of the place and the confeſſor, and puts it into 
ny as «poles into paradiſe, after which the grave is cloſed, —_ 
"The duration. of x Wer is limited to forty days, in which three feaſts ae * for 
& deceaſed, on the third, ninth, and twentieth days after the fune- | 
ral: durin rieft repeats certain prayers every morning and evening 
ores the. grave, mens is 22 purpoſe covered with a ſmall ſhelter of mats. As the 
s. deny. Purgator er Prayers, for we deceaſed Day appear ** unaccount- Þ 
able; but, it is among 8 
aces where the ſouls of men 4 after . final ſeparation from the body, and remain, 
il! the reſurrectionʒ the one of which is a pleaſant and delightful abode, where they en- 
oy converſe with the angels; and, the other a gloomy and difmal valley, where only 
A devils refide; » and that, while the . is on it's journey, it may be birerted: from: the wy | 
mad by the prayers and interceſſions of the Pipus. 
bſerved, that Ruffia is indebted to Peter the Great for being cole. 
among the poliſhed nations of Europe; and, indeed, before him, an univerſal ignorance | 
verſpread the empire; but that illuſtrious mpnarch ſpared neither trouble nor expenee to 
3 his ſubjects with a taſte for the arts and ſciences; and, for this deſirable purpoſe, 
< founded ap academy of ſciences, an univerſity, and ſeminary, at Peterſburg; befides a 
8 of ſchools in different parts of his empire, net the learned of every nation 
. and „ to ſettle in his e "Theſe RY laudable te have been 
continued 


, 


continyed by hls ſueeeſſors ; for the Empreſs Elizabeth ereed an univerſity and two ſe - 
minaries at Moſcow. The reigning empreſs, however, exceeds all her predeceſſors in the 
Jove of learning and learned men; ſhe nat only encourages, and even importunes, the ſociety 
of the ingenjqus of eyery country, but ſends ſome of the moſt promiſing young men in her 
own dominigns to he hrought up gt all the univerſities of Europe. From hence, Ruflig 
will, no doubt, in time become celebrated for literature as well as arms. The empire | 


& 


verſities, Peterſburg, Moſcow, and Kioye, few, comparatively ſpeaking, can reap advan, 
tage from theſe learned inſtitutions. But the — — too wn 
the praductions of the Academy of Sciences at Peterſburg pot only tend to diffuſe know- 
| ledge over their native country, but have been read wich, pleaſure in foreign natians. ... 
. Not only literature, hut all the mechanic arts and trades, are in a prœgreſ ve Bate of 
Improvement. Nor arg theſe jmproyements entirely awing to the jngennity of farsigners 
reſident in this country; the. natives themſelves haye been fired with an haneſt emulation, 
and in ſome inſtances have excelled their jnftruftors. Agriculture, in it's moſt im- 
proved ſtate, begins to he well underſtood in ſeveral parts of this extenfive empire... The 


manufaRures of velyet, ſilk, linen, and woollen ſtuffs, are extremely Jouriſhing; and cop. — ® © 


per, braſs, iron, tin, ſteel, fire-arms, ammunition, ge, ſail- 8 
TT 
ſelves of the improved labours of others, are their on artiſicers, and manufacture ever 
article their humble walk of life requires. „11 en T TY aun lan ey * Mes | 
- When new Emperor is raiſed tu the throne, the itans, archbiſhaz and biſhops, 
with all the nobilicy and principal merchants, are ſummoned to-Mloſcow againſt the; day 
of coronationz when the archbiſhop of Moſcow: conducts the eraperor to the: chünch "of 
Prechefte, or Our Lady; where 3 ſcaffold is creed 


+ knowledge the prince here preſent to be lawful beir to 
you te crown him.” Upon this, the 
and ſeating him in his chair, 


* 


n 
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The Litany is then ſung; at the concluſion. of which, one of the metropalitaps walks up 


an. the monarch's head, while m , _ 


* #4 . 
. P . * * 
* * * * « 
— — * N » 


2 8 of diſtributive juſtice, which reflect the higheſt honour on her public virtue. 
'Ueed, a ſenate compoſed of the moſt reſpectable members of the empire ſtill ſubſiſts in 
| his country; but though they are perſonally treated with the higheſt regard and defe- 
- renee, and the weightieſt matters are ſubmitted to their deliberation, they ſeldom venture 
0 dilfent from 8 will of their eee, or to preſcribe contrary to her known inclina- 
tions. 
The RuſMan eourt kks always its! remarkable for numbers and wagnilicenice, but all 
bes ancient 


greateſt men of the empire, who are obliged by titles of honour and diſtinction to pay a regu- 


22 enen 


e hath of his love beſtowed on us, and grant him u long and a happy reign!” This finiſhed, 
the archbiſhop alone goes up to the prince, and tells him, That ſince, through the pro- 


; vidence of God, all the ſtates of the realm, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, have eſtabliſhed | 


and crowned him emperor of all the Rufhas, and entruſted him with a government of ſuch 
importance, he ought to apply all his thoughts to love God, keep his commandments, ad- 
miniſter juſtice, and protect and maintain the true Greek religion.” He then bows down 


to the ground before the emperor, as a token of homage, in which he is imitated by all the 


ecclefiaſtics and nobles aſſembled. After theſe . peas are e they dine toge- 
ther in the great hall of the Kremelin. 


The titles of the emperor, at full length, are very pompous and foltatiig, ſpecifyitg 


every particular country and province of which he is ſovereign. The Imperial arms, ſince 


che reign of Iwan Baſilowitz, have been Or an Eagle diſplayed Sable, holding a Golden 
Sceptre and Monde in his Talons; over the eagle's head are three crowns, and on it's breaſt 
it ſupports a ſhield with the arms of Moſcow in the centre, encompaſſed by 11 ny 


W are thoſe of Aſt racan, Siberia, Caſan, Kiow, and Wlodimiria. 


The Ruffian monarchy is abſolute, and hereditary; but the ſucceſſion is uſter a peculiar 
wid ſometimes depending on the pleaſure of the reigning prince, and ſometimes the 


ſenate and nobles make themſelves arbiters in confirming or abrogating the will of 
their deceaſed ſovereign. The preſent empreſs was elevated to the throne as wife of 


the emperor, and mother of the heir-apparent; and ſhe has ſufficiently juſtified the par- 


1 tiality of the Ruſſians to her perſon by the ſplendor of her reign, | In 1768, ſhe aſſembled 
n — from all the diftriQs z 


and provinces of her dominions, ſo as to form, in effect, a 
Adden of the eupirez os preſented. them with inſtructions, containing her ideas 


In- 


grandeur falls infinitely ſhort of what It at preſent enjoys; being filled by the 


Jar attendance, without any falary. The ancient titles of nobility, however, have been ex- 


Changed for thoſe diſtinctions which are common to the reſt of Europe, as preventatives 
4 againſt the revival of thoſe ideas of power to which their original quality entitled them. 


Peter the Great inſtituted three orders of knighthood; the firſty that of St. Andrew, or 


3 * Blue Ribband; the ſecond, the order of St. Alexander Newſki, or the Red Ribband; 
| "4d the third, a female one, called the order of St. Catharine, in honour of his conſort. 


The firſt officer of the empire is called the chancellor; ſubordinate to whom are the 
-grand maſter of the houſhold, the maſter of the horſe, the treaſurer, ones os chamber- 


Jun, tafters, harbingers, with a variety of inferior diſtinctions. 


_ "= revenues of Uhis — empire are Oey eſtimated 3 ſome calculating them m at | 
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| includes ſeveral provinces or circles; but as conqueſt has been continually extending it's 
limits, theſe political diſtinctions have frequently varied. However, according to the 


* 
f 


| Gity unlons bf toubles, and others at t only ene, but though they are at preſerit 
far ſuperior to what they formerly were, i it is certain moe e bear no 75 to the 


extent of the Ruſſian territories. 
The principal revenues ariſe from the hint capitation tax, to which the vaſſals of 


7 noblemen pay ſeventy copecs per man, the burghers an hundred and twenty, and the Tar- 


tars and other diſtant nations an zn and ten: n. tax is s eſtimated at 10 n 


of roubles. 


From the demeſne 1218 0 which are g by near oi hundred Gefu W 


very conſiderable ſums ariſe; as alſo from inns and public-houſes, tolls and cuſtoms by 


ſei and land, falt-works, ſtamp-duties, arte, ee and nn with _ 
other inferior particulars. | 


The ſalaries of all the civil officers are paid out of the money uti at their' reſpeAive 


offices; and whatever ſurplus remains is faithfully tranſmitted to the treaſury. 


The ſtanding army of Ruſſia is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of two hundred and fifty thouſand 


men, beſides an infinite number of irregular troops which may be raifed on any emergency. 
The navy is now become extremely reſpectable; and, in ſome engagements againſt the 


Turks in the late war, the officers and feamen diſplayed a very conſiderable ſhare of ſkill 
and bravery. Indeed, ſeveral Britiſh officers at this time enjoy principal commands in the 
Ruſfan fleet, and have introduced their native diſcipline, which is as much the object of 


' admiration as of terror to the reſt of Europe. In time of pes the men of war are 1 ap 
at Revel-and Cronſtadt, and the gallies at Peterſburg. - 


Tue high-admiral of Ruſſia has the rank and pay of a general Reld-marſhal; and the 


fleet is divided into three ſquadrons, commanded by an admiral- general ſtationed in the 


centre, bearing a white flag and crimſon croſs; the van has an admiral bearing a blue flag 


with a white croſs; and the rear has another admiral bearing a red flag with a white croſs. 


Each of theſe ſqu: 


Irons: has a vice-admiral, rear-admiral, and three commodores; and 


5 „ in perſon, his ſhip bears the royal Randard. of the-empire, 
which is yellow, with the Ruſſian arms diſplayed in the centre, 7 | 


The Ruflian empire in Europe has been divided into e which 


lateſt diviſions tranſmitted us, they appear to be as follow, Kiow, Woraneſh,, Aſow, 


_  Riglogorod, Smolenſki, Great Moſcow,. Novogorod, ane Archangel 


Wiburg, Peterſburg, Narva, Revel, and Riga. 


To particularize all the variqus nations which inhabit theſe reſgetive governments, 
would far exceed the limits of any general work; nor, indeed, are we furniſhed with pro- 


per materials for that purpoſe: even the Ruſſian government is but little acquainted-with' 

the cuſtoms or local ſituations of many people who owe it allegiance. However, as the 
_ Collacs occupy a conſiderable extent of country, and are lately become famous in military 
| hiſtory, fome account of them may not be unacceptable to our readers. 


The Coſſacs are mentioned in hiſtory ſo early as the year 948; W l 
Mount Caucaſus, and were reduced under the Ruſſian government in 1021. AboutVtie 


* 
Ws 


their incurſions, but prevented the latter from making reprizals, by ſeizing on the 15 a 


long continuance of their wars, they ſettled in the Ruſſian Ukraine, upon their receiving 
aſſurances from that court that they ſhould be exempted from all taxes, and that no innovas 


led to ſubmit to the ſevereſt drudgery. 
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eee e te ie 
- the ſertile and ſpaciaus plains along the banks of the Neiper, The Poles, foreſeeing the 
advantages which would accrue to them from defending this-penple againſt the incurſions 


of the Tartars, took them under their protaction in the year 4 $62, and ſtipulated to pay 


them an annual ſublidy, provided they would keop on foot a good body of troops for the | 


defence of the Poliſh dominions; and, to engage them by the ties of reciprocal intereſt, 
they reſigned to them the entire poſſeſſion of all the country which lies between the Rivers 


Neiper and Neiſter, and the Tartarian frontiers. The Coſſacs made ſuch progreſs in the 


cultivation of that luxuriant tract of land, that in a ſhort time many villages and populous 
towns roſe to enrich the proſpect; while they kept the Turks under perpetual alarms by 


of the Neiper, and fortifying them for magazines. _ 
This alliapce, though cemented by reciprocal intereſts, did not lang ſubſi ow 


the Poles and the Coſſacs; for the former enyying the latter the rich country they poſ- 
ſeſſed, attempted to bring them under ſubjection: upon which the Collacs, fired with 


boneſt indignation, had recourſe to arms; and, having applied to Ruſſia, and even the Qt- 
toman Porte, for protection, a cruel and bloady war enſued, which for more than an age 


vas kept up with the utmoſt fur and animoſity, and terminated at laſt in the Coſſacs re- 


maining under the protection of Ruſſia; and their former country being laid waſte by che | 


tion ſhould be attempted in their political conſtitution, To compenſate for theſe immuni- 


ties, they ſtipulated to maintain a gonſfiderable body of troops for the Ruſſian ſerrier. This 


treaty. was ſoon after infringed; for, in 3708, Mazepps, the Hetuman, or Chief of the 


Coſſacs, went over to Charles XII. of Sweden; upon which Peter I. of Ruſſia reſolved to 


prevent ſuch revalts for the future; and, accordingly, after the battle.of Pultowa, ſent a 
ſtrang detachment into the little ilands of the Neiper, to which the Coſſacs had fled with 


their families and effects, and inhumgnly ordered them all to be put to the ſword without - 
 GiſtinRtion, and the plunder to be divided among his ſoldiers, He-alſo ravaged their coun- 


Winne ane they were cm- 


In 37222 the office of Hettmas was aboliſhed, but e again in 1950, 1 5 


Caſſacs elevated to this dignity Count Raſumowſky, privy· counſellor of the Ruſſian K A 


pire, prefident of the Academy of Sciences, and lieutenant-calonel of the Iſhmailow regi 
ment of Life-guards; which election was conkrmed by the reigning Emprefs Llizabotk. 
The zaternal government of the Collacs approximates very nearly thoſe ideas we form 


| of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus, The captains and officers of 


the nation chuſe a chief, who rofides at Circafiky, and holds his office during life: he alſo 
aſs as a ſuperior oyer the other towns of OR WAIT WAG RARER ee . 
made Commenecalth, governed by an officer who'is choſen annually, - | 

"The Caſſacs are divided into many tribes, but their manners bear a ſtrong affinity to 
dec reer 
; accidental 
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lovers of their original inſtitutions. 


The executive part of the Ruffian eee eee and put | 
under the direction of the following ſupreme councils, offices, colleges, or-chancervies; - - 
Pirſt, The Senate, or Dieting Coundl/whcch thes copnibance of e eee eee 


receives accounts from all the colleges, iſſues out orders to the inferior oourte, and ig 


the ſuprems ſent of Judicature, to 8 n pe appeal, OO 
Secondly, The Holy Synod, or Ecdefiatical Council, which has the ioo: ndr * 
gulation of all affairs relative to the church. A 3 
Thirdty, The War College, which fuperintends the recruiting and — hate 
Ruffian army, except the guards, which are accountable to the -fovereign alone. This 
office likewiſe receives the taxes appropriated to the maintenance of the troops, and nomi- 
nates all the officers as high as lieutenant - colonels. Subordinate to this college, are-the 
offices of the General Commiffary at War, the Ordnance Office, the Military? heſt, 
Cloathing and Victualling Office, and the Accomptant's Office, Ny 
Fourthly, The Admiralty College, which has the entire direction of a 


cerns; and ſuch foreſts as are near navigable rivers are alfo under it's inſpection. Depen» 
dͥdeennt upon this are, the Office of the General Commiſſary of the Navy, which pays and vie- 


tuals the flect, and keeps the money afligned for thoſe ſervices; the Store Office, which 
has the fuperintendence of the magazines, and every thing relative to the equipment of ſhips 
of war; the office which dircQs the Building of Rip and i Ta ee 
and the Artilkeey Office 2 

ge for Foreign Affairs, which n the falariov of the Ruſſian 


0 1 at . courts, and the expences and penſions of foreign envoys. This college 


alſo makes out paſſports, and decides the difficulties and diſputes which ariſe in relation to 
foreign miniſters. The principal members of this college are the chancellor and vice- 
chancellor of the empire, who call in the affiſtanceof the 2 enen 
momentous affair falls under their conſideration. 

Sixthly, The College of the Treaſury, which has the direQtion of Ive all the n 
revenues, except ſuch as ariſe from the capitation- tax and ſalt ·- works. The office which 


bas the charge of the money ariſing from the conquered e wins ee er. 1 


terſburg; but all the other departments of finance are at Moſcow. e 
Seventhly, The State Office, which iſſues out the public money, and gives the neceſſary 
directions to the Chamber of Accounts; hence the Revenus nume both at Peterſburg | 
and Moſcow are dependent on this office. 

Eighthly, The Salt Office, which has the direction of the revenues xifing from the ſalts | 
works, the profits of which are appropriated to the ſovereign's purſe, 

Ninthly, The Confiſcation Chancery, which dire&s the ſale of all forfeited eltate and 
e levying of all fines impoſed by the other colleges. 

_ Tenthly, The cg of Trades, Mines, wy ee which are diſtin "omg 
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having the regulation of the naval cuſtoms and tolls, and power to decide ul abuse "Y 
toon merchants and traders relative to commerce. 
Eleventhly, The College of Juſtice at Moſcow, ſome of whole members likewiſe — 

5 tutd a college at Peterſburg, which determines all ſuits brought thither by appeal from the 

vanguiſhed provinces, and has likewiſe a conſiſtorial juriſdiction over religions diſſenters 
From the eſtabliſhed church, + | 
{  Dwelfthly, The Feudal Chancery at Maſood, which regulates. every thing relative ta 
the eftates of private perſons, and regiſters their boundaries and extent. 

- Beſide theſe, there is a Reviſion College, which is a kind of check on the others 3 2 College 
of Magiſtracy, to which all the magiſtrates of the empire are accountable for their conduct; 

and a Privy Chancery, as it is called, which takes ee of all hoſpitals,dilpenſaries, 
doctors, and medicines. | _ 

In this complex machine of government the utmoſt regularity ptevails; > and, indeed, the 
meigning empreſs has new-modelled or reformed every department of ſtate which appeared 
inadequate to it's original intention. In this empire, neither birth nor titles give a perſon 
rank, independent of merit; ſo that many foreigners of mean extraction have riſen to the 
| greateſt honours, and enjoyed the moſt lucrative poſts. Though all ranks are on a level, 

An regard to the unlimited ſubjeRion they owe their ſovereign, the nobles behave i in a very 
arbitrary manner towards the peaſants, who are liable to be transferred, with their rP ope 
8 e wo amber. 9 12 . 

For deciding cauſes between private men, the Ruſſians have orecedents and written — 
which were firſt publiſhed in 16493 but have been ſince reviſed, altered, and enlarged. 
The proceſs is carried on in a ſummary manner, and the puniſhment inflicted is often 
| ſevere; though not ſo barbarous as formerly, meg to * rapid, progreſs which refinement 
, hy lately made-in this country. . : 

In private diſputes, when proper evidence cannot be adduced, the judge aſks the plain- 
; us if he will take his oath that the affair is exactly U to his repreſentation of 

5 It, or if he will refer it to the oath of the defendant. When this point is adjuſted, the 

perſon who is to ſwear is brought before a picture of ſome faint, where he is alked if 
he'will make oath upon the ſalvation of his ſoul. If he aſſents, they g ive him a ſmall 

- crucifix to kiſs, and afterwards the picture of the ſaint; but though this oath may be 
taken with the ſafeſt conſcience, ſo much is the practice of ſwearing diſcouraged by the 
legiſlature, that the perſon taking it cannot be admitted to the communion. for three yearsz 

and, if perjured, the mildeft puniſhment is the knoute and baniſhment., Hence judicial 
ſpwearing is avoided as much as poſſible: and if it were our huſineſs to- run a parallel be- 
teen this and other nations in the practice of ſwearing, we might perhaps trace many of 
dur on cortuptions to this ſource, of tendering oaths on every trifling occaſion; and many: - 
of the Ruſſian virtues to their abhorrence of a. ſolemn. appeal ta Heaven, unlefs when com- 

pelled by neceſſity. . 

The common puniſhments in Ruſſia are the battogen, 1 and knoute. The Wh 

who is doomed. to receive the former of theſe inflitions, is ſtripped to the ſhirt, and, laid 


upon the ground on his belly, one man being placed on his neck and another . For 
who beat him on the back with ſmal wands during the preſcribed time. 


| 


Au 1 . 
nn was originally inflicted on thoſe who, in violation o « public pro- 
vie, ventured to take ſnuff, is performed by ſlitting the noſtrils. | 51 


But the knoute is the moſt common, as well as the moſt bar barous — 
well be inflicted on this fide death; and an inſtance of it, which was executed on eight men 


very authentic hiſtorian. The executioner's man, after ſtripping them naked downto 
the waiſt, tied their feet, and took one at a time on his back. The executioner being 
provided with 2 bull's pizzle, to the extremity of which were tied three thongs of an elk 8 

ſkin untanned, ftood at a convenient diſtance, and drew blood at every ſtroke. The men 
received twenty-five laſhes each; when an officer, who had their ſentence before him, eried 
out, * Enough!” The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had received ſixteen laſhes, fainted aways. 
After this cruel procedure, they were all tied together by the arms, two and two; thoſe 


| who fold tobacco having a ſmall horn filled with it, and thoſe who fold brandy a ſmall. 


bottle ſuſpended about their necks, and whipped through the city for near half a league; 


after which they were conducted to the ſcene of their firſt puniſhment, and then releaſech 


The ſevere knoute, which is ſometimes ordered, uſually ftrips the fleſh from the bones, 
and expoſes the very vitals: many die under the executioner's hands; and, did not the Ruſ- 


ſians poſſeſs a degree of nnn n it is certain SG xg of JO 


ever ſurvive it. 


For thefirſt offence, a thief is only whipped from the pr iſon to the market-pace, where 
his ears are cut off, and he is afterwards impriſoned for two years; but for a ſecond tranſ-- 


_ greflion, he is doomed to undergo the ſame flagellation as before, and is afterwards baniſhed 
into Siberia. Theft, however, is never made capital in Ruſſia; hay bath n 
concealers are equally puniſhed with the principal. 

Murder is puniſhed with decollation. The criminal ſuffers 2 clots 8 for fix 


weeks, and is ſubſiſted on bread wn, ee which. he eee been. 
and ſubmits to his fate. | 


| Before the reign of the Empreſs Elizabeth, who mrohibited capital 8 2 


inflitions were numerous and ſevere. Even the enlightened and the wiſe Peter I. uſed 


to ſuſpend robbers on the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by i iron hooks. fixed: | 


to their ribs on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves de dt, en tothe num- 
der of a thouſand at once. | 


But though the ſeverity of the original bw, is now a mitigated, the 6 
experiences a treatment inconſiſtent with humanity. He who is unable to pay his credi- 


tor at the ſtipulated time, is put into the hands of an officer appointed for that purpoſe, 
and. has. a certain term allowed him to make ſatisfaction. If, at the expiration of this 
period, he ſtill remains inſolvent, he is conducted to priſon; from whence: he is- brought. 
every day to a place before the Chancery, where the common executioner beats him upon 
the ſhin - bones, with a moderate · ſized wand, for the ſpace of an hour.. He is then carried 
back to priſon, except he can procure ſecurity for his appearance again the next day at 
the ſame hour, to undergo a ſimilar chaſtiſement. This is rigorouſly executed upon per- 
— nn emen; and. nnn 
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and a woman for ſelling brandy and tobacco without à licence, is thus deſeribed By-g- 7 
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cheRaſſan empire in Europe e OT PRO wi with Whale which ar 
ow, the capitul of govecimbnit, heal conſiderable city, ſituated en the Neiper, and 
fail to have been founded by Kius, a Sclavonian prince, in 4.30; but this account ſeems 
lite to be relied on. Hiſtory however informs us, that, in the year 1037, Kiow was de- 
tated the capital of all Ruſſia; and, till the twelfth century, continued to be the reſidence - 
of the great dukes: after this it ew imo the N Polesz but in 1686 — 
ceded to Ruflia, e ee, 

. . properly &ivided into three parts, che Old City, Podol, and the Cali of 
with it's ſuburbs. Th 
Ol Kiow is ſeated on an eminence facing the north; _—_ conformably tothe. moun- 
Alben urute of the country, it is fortified with horn-works. In this diviſion ſtands the 
cathedral of the Greek 'archbiſhop of Kiow, Halitſh, and Little Ruſſia, who reſides in the 


| vonyent of It, er e and thatof Sr, ne moſt of the houſes in this 


\ 


Podol, the ſecond diviſion, is . in a plain on the * of the dates) | 
Tiſting principally of ſhops, and the houſes of tradeſmen. It's magiſtrates are independent * 
of the garriſon, and receive their orders immediately from the War Office at Glucow. The 
Academy here is a ſuperb edifice; and the Univerſity has a principal, two officers who ſu- 
perintend the conduft of the ſtudents, and nine profeſſors, who are all monks, and en- 
joined to live in the moſt abſtemious manner, They read public lectures, and the ſtudents 
orm their ſeveral exerciſes under them, as is uſual in moſt other univerſities. © 
The Exile of Perſherfky ftands on an eminence facing the ſouth; and, befides:maga- = 
Zines, barracks, and other public edifices, includes a rich and ſtately monaſtery founded 
in che eleventh century, having a number of ſubterrancous vaults, in which are depoſited . 
ſeveral undecayed bodies, ſuppoſed to be the remains of ſaints and martyrs. The ſuburbs 
of Petſherſky are large and populous, containing, beſides private buildings, ſeveral con- 
vents and churches. Pultowa, celebrated for the deciſive victory gained by Peter the 
Great near this place over Charles XII. of Sweden, is ſituated on the River Worſkla, 
and has a tegular-fort. The burghers, till lately, carried on a conſiderable trade to 
the Crimea, and through Poland to Germany, but it is now almoſt loſt. It is built 
- principally after the ſtile of the Coſſac architecture, and contains but few ftruftures of 
eminence: however, the above-mentioned: rand will for ever ander it famous in m_ : 
[hiſtoric page. | 

Woroneſh, the capital * a government, is who and populous cityſtandingony: a river 
ene the ſame name. It is pretty well nen. and is the reſidence of a governor, 
anda biſhop's ſee. Moſt of the ſtreets are with planks of timber, inſtead of a 
pavement. To maintain his ſovereignty over the Black Sea, Peter I. erected a large dock 


for the building of ſhips, which drew many new mn and foreign artificers-to: this 
City, which ſtill carries on a very extenſiye trade. 


Bachmut, 


„ Backwint, A WY in 1 Wand, ers din; 


| name, and is defended by a-citadel and other fortifications, for the protection of the Imp 
perial ſalt- werks. The Salt-office at this place maintains a battalion of regular troops, 
| beſides a company of Coſſacs. The ſurrounding country exceeds al} the reſt of Little Ruſſia 
in fertility ; and contains ſeveral ſpots which, it is ſuppoſed, would produce valuable * 
Bielogorod, the head of a government, was hilt ſo early as the year 990, and ſtands on 
New Town, and is a biſhop's 
h PR og n 15 * E 


tte River Donez. This city is divided inte z Old an 
ſee, with three ſuburbs. | The Old Town is Rr . w 
New Town is only ſurrounded with paliſadoes. 7 i 


The government of Smolenſk has for it's apical ec 4 e 4 . a 


ing on the banks of the Neiper, is ſpacious and well - fortified, being. the teſidence of the 


governor, and an epiſcopal ſee. It i is famous in hiſtory for having bren the ſubjecdt of uw 


merous diſputes between the Poles and Ruſſians, to whom it alternately . ir | 
Niſhnei Novogorod is likewiſe a large provincial city, ſituated on the banks of: the 


Wolga, at the influx of the River Oka. This town was built in 1222, and contains 
- two cathedrals, twenty-eight pariſh-churches, and five convents, It is an archiepiſrbpal 
ſee, and has ſome regular fortifications. The trade of the inhabitants is very conſiderahle, 


and their ſhops-make a ſplendid appearance: the city, however, ſuffered much "SR 


1715, when ſome thouſands of the inhabitants loſt their lives. 


Moſcow, the ancient capital of the Ruſſian empire, and the Tmpevial er 


many ages, is ſituated in the circle of it's own name, in 55. degrees 45; minutes hore 1 
latitude, and in 38 degrees eaſt longitude, diſtant about one thouſand four hundred! 
and fourteen miles north-eaſt from London. It's ſcite is on a pleaſant plain, on the banks 


of the River Moſkwa, which meandering: through it's centre, contributes very con- 
ſiderably to the beauty of the place. Several gentle eminences, interſperſed wich groves, 
g:rdeas, and lawns, enrich the proſpect. Moſcow is built a good deal in the eaſtern ſtyle, 
having few regular ſtreets; and almoſt every edifice of conſequence is accommodated with 


a garden of no inconſiderable extent. There are ſuppoſed to be ſixteen hundred places 
in this city; among which are eleven cathedrals, and two 


dedicated to religious worſhip 
hundred . e e e e eee . 
wen | 


Tbe bells in this city are BIBS A 
We been vaſtly attached to great bells. One of theſe is of a maſt ſtupendous 
laypnty-two pounds 
weight, and was caſt in the reign. of the Crarina Anne; but the beam on which it was 
ſuſpended being burnt, it fell, and was conſiderably damaged. All the ſuperior churches 


ſize, being four hundred and forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred: and 


have gilt ſpires, and ate . —— pleas: few of an, n 
_ exhibit any traits of taſte, genius, or juſt deſign. 

_ The public edificey are very ſuperb; and, with ae e e But 
the houſes in. general are fur fram being well heils; and d mem e un- 
paved, they are neither clean nor commadiaus. + 

- This city is divided into four circles, the e ee eee as The intenen 
cies e TROP contains the ancient Imperial palaces = 
| en 
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EY Wen plenſury-houſes and 4 offices, a viQualling-houſe, the patriarchal pulave, nine . 
_ wirals, five convents, four pariſh - churches, the arſenal, public colleges, and ſeveral other 


AruQures.. All the churches in the Kremelin are highly ornamented with gilt or ſilvered 
ſpiresz they are in the Gothic taſte, but the profuſion of internal ornaments is almoſt in- 


- Geſcridable; the N of the . in 3 being loaded with gold, n and 
ſtones. 


In ene of Sebor wen is a \filver . with forty-eight lights, ſaid to weigh 
two thouſand eight hundred pounds; the remains of three archbiſhops are depoſited in 
filver ſhrines; and in a gold box is a robe brought from Perſia, which ee rde | 


_ as the identical garment worn by our Saviour at his crucifixion. 

Tue royal duſt of the Ruſſian empire of the male line is depoſited in the eln of 
St. Michael; while the Princeſſes, with their conſorts, are interred in the convent of 
Tihudow. This circle is three hundred fathoms in diameter, and is ſurrounded with 


very high and thick walls, flanked with towers, and mounted with e W ms „ 


additional defence of deep moats and ramparts. 


The egreſs from the Kremelin is over a . one bridge, which unjtes view the | 


ſecond circle, called Kitaigorod, or the Chineſe Town. This contains five ſtreets, two ca- 
thedrals, cighteen parochial churches, four convents, and a conſiderable number of noble- 


men's houſes: alſo ſeveral public edifices; particularly the Chief Diſpenſary, from which 
Magazine, 


the whole empire is fupplied with medicines; the Mint, a ſuperb ſtructure; a 
in which all goods are depoſited till they have paid duty; a Cuſtom-houſe; Printing-officez 


| * Court of Judicature; Phyſic-garden; and the Exchange, in which are fix thouſand hand- 

| ſome ſhops. In this circle all commercial affairs are tranſacted; on which account it is 
ipally inhabited by merchants, who carry on an extenſive trade to China, and other 

Places. This part of he NY is . defended by a As (29 ſtrengthened by en 


l bulwarks. 
©" The third circle is nnd e of the White Town, from u white wall with 


| which it is ſurrounded. Through this diviſion of the city runs the River Neglina from 


north to ſouth; but although. ſome noblemen, -and many eminent tradeſmen, reſide in 


his circle, the ſtreets are in general dirty, and the houſes mean: however, it includes no 
fewer than ſeventy - ſix pariſh churches, ſeven abbeys, eleyen conyents, and nine public 


edifices; beſides two palaces, a cannon-foundery, two markets, and a place called Bafil 


Garden. At the Timber-market wooden houſes are conſtantly expoſed to fale, which 


_ maybe takee to pieces, and put together again, at the pleaſure of the purchaſer. 


'The fourth and laſt circle is called Semlanoigorod, which incloſes the three preceding 
parts, ſo that it's ramparts include an area of very great extent. Formerly there were 


thirty-four wooden and two ſtone gates belonging to this quarter, but theſe laſt only now 


. 2 remain. This circle contains a hundred and three pariſh-churches, two convents, an im- 
_ perial ſtable, an arſenal, a mint, magazine, and cloth manufactory. Round theſe grand 


circles lie the ſuburbs, which occupy:a very large extent, and are built in the form of 
rana y 
Kructures, 


1 c Crarina Elizabeth, | 


, * 


except the German Quarter, which contains ſeveral handſome religious 
o the welt of this ſuburb lies the palace of Annenhof, : adorned with a — L 
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& 1 of Moſgow has been variouſly - eſtimated, ſome making it amount to 

_ nbout an hundred and fifty thouſand, while others contend that it is much leſs, Certain 
itis, however, that Moſcow has been much on the. decline ſince the ſeat of government. 
was removed to Peterſburg; and to this, likewiſe, ſeveral dreadful copflegrations the ” 
of which happened in 1752, have not a little contributed. 

Jaroſſawl, which lies within the goyernment of Moſcow, and i is itſelf the capital aft * 
circle bearing the ſame name, is a large and well- built city, having a good trade, and is 
particularly celebrated. for it's manufacture of Ruſſia leather. There is likewiſe a flouriſh- | 
ing manufacture of all ſorts of linen and flowered woollen ſtuffs; and ſome of the public 
ediices are built in a ſtile of architecture ſuperior to the generality in this country. 
Tube convent of the Holy Trinity is one of the moſt remarkable places in the diftri of 

Moſcow, being the largeſt and beſt endowed of any in the Ruſſian dominions. It ſtands 
about ſixty werſts from Moſcow ;-and being built in a quadrangular form, in the old. 
Gothic taſte, it is incloſed by ſtrong walls, ramparts, and moats, always garriſoned by a 
company of ſoldiers. | The convent itſelf is ſpacious, lofty, and elegant; the great church 
is extremely ſplendid, and has a ſtately tower; beſides which, there are nine others, and a 
grammar-ſchool, within the limits of the convent. But what will for ever render this 
place remarkable in hiſtory, is, that it afforded an aſylum to Peter the Great, when the 


{  Strelitzes, ſpirited up by his fiſter Sophia, had determined on his deſtruction. 


| Archangel, the capital of a government bearing the ſame name, ftands on the banks 
of the Dwina, about four miles from it's influx into the White Sea, in 64. degrees 34 
minutes north Jatitude, and in 40 degrees 12 minutes eaſt longitude. This city. is 
about three Engliſh miles in length, and one in breadth; the houſes being chiefly. built 
of wood, after the Ruſſian manner. The citadel, where the governor; reſides, is en- 
cloſed with a/ kind of rampart formed of large planks of timber; and, indeed, little elegance 
or tafte is diſplayed in any of the edifices belonging to this place, either public or Ei- 
vate, though i it isa d ſee, and ann Calviniſts wel ndulged. with 
7 The Engliſh, in 1553, Jaid the foundation of the commerce of Archangel; andthe ad- 
vantages they derived from it ſoon induced other nations ka aw. e of 
However, Peterſburg has entirely eclipſed it in trade, manufactures, 
ud in proportion as e in a OE: progrefie proſperity, the ocher has. 
. ſuifered neglect. 
. eee ou part off 3 3 jt re 
country of the Samoides, who poſſeſs the coalt of the Northern Ocean both in Europe and 


| Aſia. Theſe people have a language, religion, and cuſtoms, peculiar. to themſelyesz their 


| cpmplexions agg ſtature are diſſimilar to thoſe, of the Ruſſians in. general; and the juriſ- 
OE of the empire has never been ſufficiently introduced into this inhoſpitable coun- 
try. Samoieda, however, produces the fineſt furs in all the Nuſſian dominions, wick are 
... ĩͤ can lv hl in mn. nay 
Wologda is a large provincial city within the nent 3 
e the capital tht deſerve particular ation. It contains 


* 
* * 8 oy I i 
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. Terinty=tivo chitrches; two conventayand « Gertian ſuburb)" Te - 
Has al ſo two ſuburbs inhabited by W W att mY PINION eee th | 


and contain ſeveral religious ſtruQtores, WEE 

©. This eity, Which is the ſee of an axcdbithes; was are wry: flouriſhing; bud now ite 
commerce is principally confined to hemp, and matting made of the bark of-lime-trees, 
Which the natives ehe r G ART ated drin deen various eg e ne- 


- Great Novogoted; the: clpieal of bete ee & Nd is an u Abt ne 
ü famous eityz fedted on the River Wolcow, at it's efflux from the lake of Ilmen. Ti 
8 which ſtill carries on an extenſive trade, is the ſeat of the goveruor, and an-archbiſhop's 


delichted to feligion, fe of them deſerve a moment's attention. This city, however, was 
— Vuilt in the ninth century, by the Sdlavonians, and was a celebrated ſtaple of the 


Hane Towhs till 1404, When it was ſo opulent, that it became pibverbial Can any 


one withſtand' God and Novegorod!' But Time, that brings the proudeſt ſtructures 
bw, affiſted dy repeated We wa 8 __ attacks, has now emma left a I 
of it's ahcient magnificence. 405% 409 50); 19 et at | 

About the diftance e wende from A ſtands: St. Lek Contents s on the 
bank of the Wolcow; where St. Anthony the founder, was interred in 1147; and beſides his 
monument, which! is Rin religiouſly pteſerved;hisdevotees ſhew-a millſtone, on which they 
mem believe, and gravely alert, he failed from Rome to this particular ſpot. Various 
ther 3 age e only could e W. we: 0. be. Jeep. * 
he lame place. ny 2 LCN. Oi. Sah nn 195 e 
"1 rNviak 0tibed the —_ 3 in Rufſia apa. 06 hl provecd to os 
ſeription of thoſe belonging to the conqueted province. 
Riga, the capital of Livpnia, is ſituated in the- 56th em wirdutes urch latitude, 
and in che 24th degree eaſt longitude frum London, on the norihreaſt of the River ww I 
and though a place of no very conſiderable extent, is ſtrongly fortified, populous, and 


commercial. Tue Jidufes, which are /handfonte; and principally built of: tons, are in 


general tg ſtortes high; but the ſtrects aber hafrow and incommodious. The! Luthetan 
teligion prevailing thronghout the whole prbwinbe, there are a cathedral and four ſupetb 
chi rches'for perſons vf that perſuaſion, beſides a ſeminary called the Imperial Lyemum, and 
the City Gymnaſium, which are in a very flouriſhing condition. Thecaſtle is an ancient 
ſtrücture; but the citadel is ſtrong, and chem arſenalt are well ſtared with arms, But dne 
Ade princspel advantages this city enßoysꝙ atifes from it's excellent harbour, trhich in the 
Father ſeaſon is much reſbrted to „dee Englim and Aus -who purchaſe ES... 
quiitititiesf flax, hetip; ales and timber nb gg ' ee 
Dund is generally frozen about een eee e open again by the rr 
| 26 4 h fo that Riga has the advantage of an earlier Eero with The. ſea 
than Peterſburg itſelf, wht the Neva uſually cloſed fix'weeks: longer. 


"*F be privileges of this Ei, teh were veiginal]y vory eonſiderable,were Farther confirmed | 


by "the Czatin Run 


aun 


Þ 9 df julioature for Livonia, and the high odns | 
5 liſtory, 


ceſſary for dotnefite uſe. | - l to . ee a ms 


8 ute in gensral mean, and ill · conſtructed; and, except ſome ſtructures 
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gſtory, are held 1 en. hieb! is likewiſe the reſlence 
ſuperintendant. 


it's inhabitants have been ipcreafings. and many foreigners have. been added to their 


and the inhabitants, though numerous, are in general extremely indigent. 
with four profefiors in the arts and ſcien 


is paid into the treaſury, For enjoying this privilege, Revel maintains a number of matroſ 


containing a number of .clegantly-built houſes, and is excellently fituated:for trade. In. | 
the market-place ſtands a beautiful triumphal arch, erected in 1946, in honour of the 


A881 A. e * * 
of the gem nnd gon, 


| 4 


ed wich a wil, It has Culler 


Riga was founded i in tht year 1200, 3nd age afar jnclaſed 


ed much F e! 
obliged fingl! co fubmit 0 the triumphant arms of Peter the Great. 1 Nodw 


Dort, which. is likewiſe a town of conſiderable note in Livonia, . 0 
the Hanſeatie Confederacy, and is ſituated on 2 plain watered by the River Embecs in lati- 
tude 58 degrees north. This city was built in 19030, by the Great Duke of Ruſſia; but, 


In 1496s: it felt into the hands of the religious knights; from which period it underwent 2 
variety of ſiegss, till the v ig 1704, when it was taken and plundered by the Ruſfians, 


and a ſhort time after it's tee nears Fo Yo eee per en, e 
and fortifications blown up. ng 
Since the peace of Nyſtadt it-has begun jo menen N Alb une e 


number; yet Kill a variety of once noble edifices lie in ruins, and exhibit the moſt melan- 
eholy appearance. The preſent buildings are humble, compared with the ancieng onen; | 
qa 


Revel, the capital of a government which bears the ſame name, is ſituated on 3 


in latitude 39 degrees 23 minutes, and in 24 degrees eaſt longitude; which, though not 


of very extenſive limits, is an opulent, commercial, and well-fortified city. The private 
edifices are in general neat, and built of brick; and there are ſeuexal fhately. churches be- 
looging to per ſons of different religious per ſuaſions- The Imperial ſeminary is ins 

ences, and a teacher of the Ruffian language. Phe 
magiſtracy have a ſhare in the tolls or cuſtoms, which are very conſiderable, — 


ſes, and a company of ſoldiers. te eee £9 Rent b, eme 


ECT we erg lar bour 
EF Rn perry ypc oat aſhes rom Baer 


| Revel is ſutrounded with lofty walls, ſtrengthened with ese dep dicks and 
has, beſides, a caſtle built on a rock for it's defence. 


Narva, which is the only other city of r . , the 


|  kardern of lage un a> exmincnce-by: the banks of the Narva, which diſcharges itſelf. into- 


the Gulph of Finland, about twelve miles from the city. This place ſtands in latitude 
59 degrees 8 minutes north, and in 27, degrees. 25 minutes eaſt longitude from: London; 


late Empreſs Elizabeth. The city is well eee ene eee TR 
chief articles of exportation are flax and timber. 

Narua has frequentiy teltthe horrors of war; base eee denne 
e In 1700, when it was cloſely preſſed by the Ruffians, the heroic Charles XII. raiſed the 


bees after havingdefeated an handed thouſand of the enen: withahandfulof en. How- = 
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ever, in 19044 the Ruſſians again beſieged and carried it by aſſault: ſinee which time it 
has been annexed to the Ruſſian dominions; but the abap were San Seer full“ 
enjoyment of all their original rights and privileges. ky 4% 
In the province of Ingria ſtands Peterſburg, one of the pete of the Ram FROM 
wha preſent ſcite was only occupied by two fiſhing-huts, till the year 1703, when Peter 
the Great having conquered the adjoining country, the commodious fituation of this ſpot 
for the Baltic trade induced him to build a town and fortreſs, which project was put in 
immediate execution: his original intention, however, was only to make it a place of arms, 
where all kinds of military ſtores might be conveniently collected from the interior parts of 


of timber, and neither the dock nor the town had any other defence than a temporary ram 


part of earth. But the deciſive victory at Pultowa, and the entite conqueſt of Livonia, in- 


ſpired Peter with more ſublime notions; and, to gratify a diſpoſition which: only gloried in 
ſurmounting difficulties which would have appeared inſuperable to any other man, he de- 
termined to make this the capital of his empire, and to perpetuate his on name by con- 
ferring it on his intended city. No ſooner was this deſign formed, than Peter ordered the 


caſtle to be built of ſtone, the Admiralty to be walled in, and all the n e e be 


raiſed in a handſome ſtile, and with durable materials 
In 1714, the council was removed to Peterſburg; 0 wy of not elifices were 


| ercQed for the public offices, which four years afterwards were removed thither: the princi- 


pal nobility, and-moft opulent families in Ruſſia, were likewiſe enjoined to build houſes and 
reſide here. But private plans not anſwering the magnificent ideas of Peter the Great, he 
came to a reſolution that the whole city ſhould ſtand on the Iſland of Waſili, though ay 

houſes had been already raiſed on that of Peterſburg: for this purpoſe the ſtreets were marked 

out; canals were dug, piles were drove with incredible labour, the iſland was fortiſied with 

fifty-ſeven. baſtions, and the nobility were commanded to build their houſes ſecond time; 
but the death of the eniperor ſuſpended the entire execution of his plan, anddeprived the. 
works of one of the moſt enterprizing princes that ever dignified a'throne. 7 #2 21h # 
The Ruſſian nobility did not ſeem to entertain much predileQion for this riſing" city; 
the ſurrounding country was far from being luxuriant, and proviſions were dearer there than 
at Moſcow: beſides which; the laſt- mentioned city ſeemed to the generality of them to be 
better adapted for the * of een, "7 en more centrical, more ancient, . 
mote commodious. 381 1 E a e 570 15 


Peterſburg, n under rend wg: VN" . aa additional ee 


* 


ments; the grand deſigns of the founder, were amply executed by the munificence of his 


ſucceſſors; and it is now juſtly ranked among the largeſt and moſt elegant cities in Europe. 


It ſtands in latitude 59 degrees 57 minutes north, and in 31 degrees eaſt longitude from 


London. The ſituation is pleaſant, and the air ſalubrious, though the ſoil on which it 
ſtands is naturally low and marſhy. It is about ſix mne eſter in RR as my 
in breadth, but has neither walls nor gates 4 


Near Peterſburg the River Neva is about eight mne paces pointy bot not dug ; 


and 


the empire; in conſequence of which, both the public and private edifices were only built 


every where a proportionable depth of war, merchant-ſhips : are cleared at Pea I 
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o'clock. Facing the Imperial palace, on one of the baſtions of the fort, a flag is conſtantly 


R U 8 8 1A. 35 


and the men of waf built at Peterſburg are alſo conveyed thither by means of certain ma- 
chines calfed Camels. The Rivers Fontanea and Moica, which join the Neva at this 
place, contribute to the formation of thoſe iſlands on which it ſtands; the city is alſo 


watered by ſeveral canals, the model in this reſpect being copied from Amſterdam. There 


is only one bridge over the Neva, which being conſtructed of large flat- bottomed boats, 


unites the dock- yard to Baſili Oſtrow, or Baſil's Hland. Theſe boats are always removed 
before the commeneement of the winter ſeaſon, andi laid down again in the ſpring. Be- 
tween the other iſlands the only communication is by boats, which croſs the water at ſtated 
times; however, there are g ene eee and RT GEN as over Fame 5 
which interſect the cit ). 7 r 
There are computed to be Wen of n nine e thouſand holders e * G 
hundred of which are of ſtone, the reſt being built with timber, after the Ruſſian manner: 
There are twenty Ruffian churches, beſides religious edifices belonging to almoſt every na- 
tion in Europe. But as this city well deſerves a more minute deſcription, we ſhall gratiſy 
our readers with an account of the principal places that attract the attention of every 
traveller; beginning wirk che Hand of rr Sang Wen both in * conte the 
Neva and of the cit. . 
The Ifle of Peterſburg is formed by the-Great Pay Little — wh the abs being 
about two leagues in cireumference. The fort is of an hexagonal form, built according 
to the modern ſtile of fortification, and defended with a great number of cannon. In it's 
centre ſtands an elegant church, where the remains of Peter the Great, his conſort Catharine, . 
and ſeveral other perſons of the royal family, are depoſited in magnificent mauſoleums. In 
the high and beautiful tower of this church, which is covered with gilt copper, hangs a 
very muſical ſet of bells with ehimes, made in Holland, which always play at twelve 


diſplayed, e eee eee deu As this fort ſtands in the middle of the city, 
nn Aon ra TGR d by aament | i wann 2 2 
priſon. and an aſylum. en en 5 
The whole iſland of Peterſburg is mad ctw but the Ss 
and public edifices, are in general unworthy of a traveller's attention: however, there is 


| hill to be ſeen on this iſland the ſmall wooden-houſe-which Peter the Great ordered to 


be built, and in which he refided himſelf the firſt time he arrived on the ſpot where the 
city now ſtands; and, that it may remain as a laſting monument of . 
ſurrounded with a ſtone- wall, and kept in conſtant repair. 

The Little Neva ſeparates this iſland from Waſili, „a, Iſland; the l:rg-t of them | 


all, which is ſurrounded with — Little-Neva. | The greateſt part of this iſtand | 


is covered. with woods; but there are twel ts of uncommon length, running 
in a direct line, and interſected at e ee ene ſtreets, which are unpaved. « 
The viſtas from 1 neee at both extremities, the largeſt 
extending the whole length of Oppoſite to Peterſburg Iſland, and adjoi ning to 
the Hemp-Warehouſe, are he Exchange, the Cuſtom-houle, andthe Quay where themer- 
mee Contiguout CC tothe 
* 16. ' | _ Imperial. | 


EY r bn or 


Imperiab Academy oſ Sciences, founded by Peter the Great in 1324s, with an TY 
of more than 'twenty-four thouſand roubles annually... The ſame monarch likewiſe in- 
tended: to erect an Academy of Polite Arts; but as no-eltians 


charges attendant ou ſuch an inſtitution, the late Empreſs en 
endowment to nearly fifey-four thouſand roubles. „ 
ing the n 


FTbis academy eonſiſis of two grand divifions; the Gr e 
perl ſo called; andthe ſecond the Univerſity. The members of the former devote them- - 
| ſelves to the diſcovery of new inventions, or improving thoſe of others, and have nothing. 
ta do with the tuition of youth, unleſs they voluntarily engage in it. The Univerſity 
has it's diſtin& profeſſors, who read lectures in the ſciences, both i in the Latin and Ruſ- 


ſian languages. A difference of religious opinions is no. diſqualification to a. profeſſor; 
but they are reſtricted from propagating any doctrines pointed againſt the Greek Church. | 


printing-houſe, a. bookſeller's thop, apartments for zook-binding, letter-founding, paint- 
ing, and-engraving, and the room where mathematical inſtruments arc conſtrued. Near 
this toom is the famous copper globe of Gottorp, eleven feet in diameter, which ſtood 
on one of the towers of the Academy; with the tower itſelf, was. almoſt deſtroyed by 
Kite in 1747, but has fince been repaired with admirable fritl. Dre a le, Hops, 
the globe is entered through a ſmall door, and within ſtands a table, with benches 
round it, on which twelve people may conveniently fit. rn 
globe repreſents the terreſtrial ball, and the internal the celeſtial canopy. 8 48 
True other moſt jemarkable places on this iſland are the Fire- work Fheatze) aal ion 
| piles, and the State Coltege; near which laſt place is a ſpacious and elegant ſtructure, 
formerly belonging to Prince e e wg oye ne amp 
| educated gratis, according to their rank. 
ü . part af tht city, comjaining, belies 
a number of elegant private houſes and ſuperb palaces, ſeveral public edifices; ſuch as the 
| ViRualling Office, the Galley Dock, a place called New Holland, and the Rope Walk. The 
Admiralty, or Dock-yard, is ſtrongly fortified with a wall, and baſtions mounted with a 
eee ee e 96670 eee eee eee ne. 
the Aidiniraley rower is gilt, and makes « very noble appearance. 
: r phncv Ae, ths eee Winter Palace; alacgs eee dene Aries 
Kigh, having behind it a ſpacious area, in which is a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of btaſs gilt, 


erected in honour of Peter the Great. Adjoining to this, along the banks of the Neva, 


are ſeveral other palaces; among which is the Old Imperial Winter Palace, the New Play- 
| Hou wand e meſt deligbaful ſummer-paluve, which being built of wood, and only one 
Kory high, reſemibtes a pleaſure-houſe.. Behind it are ſeveral: ſtone buildings,. in- which: 
the officers belonging to — reſide i it is adorned with a fime orangery, and a beautiful 
garden, moſt admirably decorated with grottos, fountains, and water-works, with an infi- 
nite variety of marble ang alabaſter ſtatues, brought froth Italy. Two of theſe ſtatues, re- 
ee eee ee e e rm conn CO arm 
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26 were; made of the neceſſary , | 


Among the edifices belonging to the Academy, are the Imperial library, a muſeum, the 
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JJ 
ene to we Ruffian church of the Aſcenſion, the other terminated by the convent of Alex 


ander Newſki. From hence the beautiful buildings on both fides the Fontanes have ade. 


lightful appearance. The ftreets lying behind the Admiralty and the Imperial Summer- 
palace are very ſuperb and magnificent; but are much ' excelled by Great and 2 
Million Street, which are embelliſhed with the moſt capital buildings. At the end of Mil- 
Ion Street ſtands a curious diſpenſary, belonging to the emperor: near which likewiſe lie 
the Imperial ſtables, and the dwellings of the officers who ſuperintend them; the churck 
of the Swediſh Finlanders; the German Lutheran nn, N is a x handſome future; 
the Menagery, the Park, and the Elephant Yard. 
The Moſcovite Side, as it is called, ſtands on ihe coutinent; and is in general very well 
built. In this quarter are the Court ViQualling-office, the Private Dock, the Foundery, 
the Fire- work Elaboratory, the AqueduR, the Barracks for the Horſe-guards, a ſtructure 
called the Pleaſure-houſe, the Italian Garden, the Moſcovite Jemſkoi, the German Lu- © 
theran church, three Ruſſian churches, and the convent of St. Alexander Newfki, built 
in honour of that devout prince, in the ſingular form of an eagle, but not yet compleated. 
Ia the center of this religious edifice ſtands a large and beautiful church repreſenting the 
Eagle's Body; the two towers, it's Neck and Head; the ſpire, the Imperial Crown; and 
two ſmall churches on each fide, the Two Wings. The remains of St. Alexand 
faid to be depoſited i in this convent, for which the 1 = * ordered a e ſhrine 
| to be 1 | 6 PUT 
Width reſpe& to the od palaces and other e in x this W it is proper to TY 
"ſerve, that they Fo in general in the Italian ſtile of architecture, and full ren 2 | 


a quality 'which ſeems but ill adapted to the ſeverity of the climate. 

It is impoſſible to particularize all the various branches of manufacture 12 articles of 
commerce in this yery flouriſhing city; ſufficeit to ſay, that this is the mart for purchaſing 
all the commodities of Ruflia, and that there is a ready vent 1 an * ama as are- 
wanted throughout the empire. 7 

© Excluſive of Ruffians, it is difficult to doen to Ng nation Peteribarg i is mol in- 
debted for it's inhabitants; and » indeed;;the diverſity of nations and languages, faſhions and 
cuſtoms, diſcernible Kings: are truly aſtoniſhing. The citizens, properly ſo called, are 
not very numerous, but the whole number of inhabitants are eſtimated at two . and 
fifty thouſand.” | The ſplendor of the court is conſpicuous among all ranks, who imitate it 


as far as their abilities will admit. As in other large cities, the morals of the people are 


very depraved; and the ſuſpicious vigilance of the government renders it extremely pru- 
dent for a ſtranger to be circumſpe& in his words and actions: foreigners, however, en- 


4 


joy all poſſible liberty of conſcience; but neither the plans of government, nor the articles NO 


of the Greek religion, are ſuffered to be the objects of their animadverſion. ' © 


In ſummer, private carriages or boats are the uſual methods of conveyance from one 


place to another in this extenſive eity; but no ſooner is the winter ſet in, than near three 

thouſand Rufſians 1 repair with their ſledges to Peterſburg, where they ſtand in every ſtreet, 

And wy 1 ne at the rate of hve-pence ſterling a an hour; within — ſpace the horſe, 
We”: : | if 


. 


1 


' ihe. Pr No ; 

: g \ & & K 
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buen eds of leren miles. Mot esd, bro fade ieee, 
and perſons of diſtinction are, driven by poſtiljions. 
Abaut eight leagues from Pgterſburg ſtands Cronſtadt, ox ithe. I0and of Retuſari, 
which lies in the Gulph:of Finland, about two leagues from the icoaſt of Ingris.. The 
town Was built hy Peter the Great, and is pretty large and populous; the ſtreets: are broad 
and well-paved, but the original plan has never. been entitely compleated. The Imperial 
palace, which with ſome other buildings! makes a ſuperb; appearance on the Ingria ſide, 
is now uninhabited, and falling to decay: beſides two principal and ſeveral dependent 
Ruſſian churches, _—_ isa Lutheran church, which, uſed. Fo; be reſorted P, by.# an e 
congregation. 
This place is well defended by a ſurrounding wall, planted with 3 guns, a citadel, - . 
and the wrt of Cronſhloſs, at a ſmall diſtance from the town, on the Lngria fide. Cron- 
urniſhed with three harbours, all of them commodious, ſafe, and capacious; the 
ern which lies towards the eaſt, where the greateſt part of the Ruſſian fleet is laid 
up: indeed, this place was intended to be fitted up by Peter the Great for repairing bis large 
men of war, by cutting a ſtone - canal of an extraordinary breadth and depth, containing 
- ſeveral ſeparate docks; but this grand project was never compleated till the reign of the 
late empreſs. This princeſs extended the canal to the length. of two werſts and fifty fa- 
thoms; the exterior luice of the dock to the ſea being four hundred and ſeventeen fathoms, 
and the water may be raiſed to the depth of twenty · four feet by means of two large ſluices. 
The canal, when full, is one hundred feet on the ſurface of the water, and at the bottom 
about ſixty in breadth; the outward and inward wall, both of the canal and mole, being 
hewn out of the ſolid rock. At the extremity of the canal is a deep baſon lined with ſtone, 
interſeQing the former at right- angles, and intended as a reſervoir for the water of the 
canal when. the docks are to be emptied. This N and bepafigial work is unparalleled 
= in any part of the known world. 
—_ 8 Near the Ba of Finland, and diredt y (cbs yo to Cronſtad, is che I * 
_ of Oranien erectec by, Pings. Menzdhikow: 3 = ien edifice, aer 
| © ſituated, | 
On the Pays of lags ands the 3 feat parry Peterhoff ; hich. face the time of 
Peter the Great, has been continually receiving the utmoſt embelliſhments of art; the 
houſe itſelf cannot be ranked among the number of regular edifices; but the beauty of the 
ſituation, theelegance of the gardens. ; adorned with fountains which throw up vaſt columns 
of water io an immenſe height, the number of grottos, groves, and caſcades, all give this 
place a title to vie with Verſailles itſelf, The palace ſtands on a hill about ſixty feet high, . 
having an extenſive and noble proſper of the gies of Peterſburg, and Beal, nad of 
the Gulph of Finland, 
; At a ſmall diſtance from Peterboff tands an imperial palace, built i in the water, called - 
Strelenhaff, which was erected by Peter the Great, whoſe ſublime genius conceived.a nabis 


. een hie α,iLUb 
' have never been fully put in execution. | 


| 3 I e vicinity Rand ni the palaces of Cathar ine Anne, and Elizabeth, which. 
=. ON K 


* W* + 


| Rouſſia hy the peace of Nyſtadt in 1721, art ſome. few places of im 


Swe 


# . XN = — . 25 = % 
3 the fineſt {pots on the banks of the Nera, bueave ne 


theic architecture or furniture, ; e 220% 1 aid Wrong 
In Carelia, or the Government of Wiburg, which country was final 


2 


Wiburg, once the capital of Carelia, an epiſcopal ſee, and — ie,” 
n and Ruſſia, is fituated oh the Gulph of Finland, and has a cohvenient harbour, 
with an extenſive commerce,. Peter the Great having obtained this town by ee eee 5 


in 1710, added greatly to it's natural and artificial n enn de, 


ſixteen thouſand Ruſſians; when the e were at ... 


conſidered as a barrier of the Ruſſian empire. 10h T2084. 
Wilmanſtrand, ſeated on the Lake Saima, was once . and the reſi- ä 


dence of a Swediſh governor; but it is now principally celebrated for an obſtinateibatitle 


fought in the vicinity, on the 23d of Auguſt 17, between three thauſand-Stvedksiand 


riority of numbers. 


Fredericſham, ſituated on the Gulph oft Finland, had ee; FRY proper 1 
and was defended by a ſtrong caſtle, and furniſhed with a commodious harbour ʒ but n the 


laſt war between the Swedes and Ruffians it was burnt to the ground: howeverz)it was af- 


terwards rebuilt; and the. bin of the Reſhan dominions on-this de terminates. et) 


near it. n 


2 8 ack is 
b * 


In this government are fan 9 Was rok a rtitul 
except Kexholm, a ftrong town, ſituated on two ſmall iſlands, at the influx of the Borne | 


* > 
” or 


Woxen into the Lake of Ladoga; and Nyſlot, ſtanding on the amian Lale, which. is a | 


modern town, built only in 17453; the caſtle of which. ſtamding on a rock in a river near 


| nenen and e e op men | 


the town, is extremely well fortified both by aft and nature. This laſt place has ſtood: ſo- 


veral memorable blockades, and has alternately fallen into the hands af the Method 


Ruſſians; but, by the treaty of Abo, was at la guaranteed to the latter. 


Ruſſia affords a variety of articles for commerce; and, as the exports of this LVL 


exceed it's imparts, the balance of trade is conſiderably in it's favour. The commodities fur 


exportation are ſables and black furs; and the ſkins of foxes, ermines, byznas, linxes;ſquir- - 
rels, bears, panthers, wolves, martens, wild- cats, and white hares:- alſo Ruſſia ther, 
copper, iron, iſinglaſs, pitch, tat, tall 
aſh, hemp, fax, thread, calimaneses, linen, ſail- 


feathers, caviar, and ſome medicinal drugs. 9 | th WY 
The fiſhery of ſoals, morſes or hors, cod eee. urge tad mon, 
likewiſe important articles of exportation. ee JH 4G 


The goods imponted. Rade ei et e e eee entail * 
fine linen, chintz, toys, brandy, wines, ſpices, and hardware. About thirty eat A. 
the value of exports from Peterſburg amounted to three millions one rene 
four thouſand three hundred and twenty-two roubles, while that of the imports was two. 
millions nine hundred and forty-two thouſand tuo hundred and forty-two roubles; Ef 
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ſeventy- three MT was 3 to England, and the value of the as "OY 
Ported from thence amounted to no more than one million W e een two ee 


and nine roubles. 7 


The Ruſſians were perfe&tly * BOP with the manner 4 de till FED the 


year 16703 at which time money was ſo ſcarce in Ruſſia, that foreigners were obliged to 


barter their goods for thoſe of this country. The foreign merchants then reſided at Moſ- 
cow, but kept factors and warehouſes at Archangel: : however, in 1721, Peter the Great 
ordered Peterſburg to be the ſeat of commerce; where magazines were erected at the ex 
e of government, in which merchants depoſit the goods conſigned to them. 
As in other countries, the merchants and traders of Peterſburg conſiſt of natives and 
3 the former of whom may ſell either by wholefale'or retail; but the latter by 
wholeſale only, and that to none but the natives. The foreign traders, j in general, are only 
factors, who are entruſted with large . and who, without n any ng oem 


. amaſs large fortunes. 


All foreign merchandize is | comdacnly ſold at ende months credit; ; but the Ruſſian 
- commodities muſt be paid for on delivery, except the natives find a difficulty i in vending 
their ſtocks, when they will condeſcend to barter goods for goods; but, in general, they 
inſiſt on having a conſiderable part of the value in ſpecie. Lately, indeed, foreign mer- 
chants have dealt for Ruffian commodities by contract, and have even advanced money 


me months previous to the delivery of the goods; which negociations, io the 253 
_ * ſecurity of individuals, are entered in the Cuſtom-houſe books. a 
As early as the reign of the Czar Iwan Baſilowitz, about the middle of the Metsench 


. century, the Engliſh enjoyed ſeveral conſiderable privileges in trade; and, by a treaty of 
--commerce concluded between Ruſſia and Great Britain in 1742, it was ſtipulated that the 
——= ſhould be allowed to ſend goods through Ruflia into Perſia; but a Captain Elton, 
an Engliſhman, having engaged in the ſervice of Nadir Shah, the Ruſſians put a ſtop to 
chis trade, in which they were aſſiſted by the inteſtine troubles of ' Perſia; We, how- 
"ws! ſtill carry on an extenſive trade with Ruſfia, and import all ſorts of. woollen ma- 
factures, lead, tin, pewter, dyeing- woods, and various other articles; for which they 
cake in return, hemp, flax, linen, train-oil, pot-aſh, wax, tar, rhubarb, and caviar. 

Next to us, the Dutch carry on the moſt conſiderable trade to this only; and, as 
| Sillsat Peterſburg are drawn on Amſterdam only, the traders of other nations, who 
give commiſſion for purchaſing Ruſſian commodities at dat are > either obliged to 
S credit, or to have proper funds at Amſterdam. 

No nation in the world ſeems more inclined to commerce than Ruſſia is at tbe vi 
"aa much chicanery and artifice prevail among the mercantile line, Gar: a foreigner, in 
eee with them, ought to uſe every precaution 

KRuſſia has ſome weights peculiar to itſelf: ſuch as a ſolothnic, kia is one-fixth of an 


_— and of which ninety-ſix make a Ruſſian pound; a pud, or pood, which is equiva- 
lent to thirty · ſix pounds averdupoisʒ and a berkowetz, which is _ to ten en The 
9 Ruſſian weights are ſimilar to thoſe of Germany. 


The meaſures of length are, the arſhine, c or Ruſſian al, equal 0 eenty-ight and one 
| tenth 
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f guns, it to the rope, it is drawn up toget] 


RY B UR O YE 


againſt G appel ebe Winds. At Bergen, the loste den con ii bend bellen 
hours, and the ſhorteſt of little more than five. During ſbme part of che further, che in- 
habitants can read, write, and tranfaR any buſineſs, throughout the whole night; and, in 
the moſt northerly parts, the ſolavorb i 19 perpetually in view; Tn thoſe regions, however, 
in the middle of winter, there is only a faint glimmering of light at noon, for ah hour 
or little more, owing to the reflection of the rdys of the ſup upon che mountains; Nature, 
nevertheleſb, has been propitious to the Nerwegians in this reſpect too; for, inthe midſt of 
ye gloomy ſeaſon, the ſky is fo ſerene; and the mou, Allrora- borealis n 
that they carry on their fiſheries and other trades without any auriliaty light. 

The Shores of Norway ere in general fleep and rodky; büt abound: is pee es, 
and harbours; in many of which ſhips may ride at anchor without · any poſibk danger. 

This being one of the moſt mountainous countries in the world, the arable land is but 
of ſmall extent, which obliges the natives to procure more than half their ſubſiſtence from 
the ſea. Hence the villages are few, and the houſes he ſcattered among the vallies, and 
ſome of them on precipices, which ſtrike terror into every ſtranger who approaches them. 

A chain of hills — this country from RH from north to ſouth 2 


r 


Ke ea dere both terrid le and d hens | cr ali, mem) a rocks, and 
Capacious caverns, which every where preſent. themſelves to a traveller, almoſt check - 

the ambition of enquiry, and allay the paſhon of cuxiolity.. 'Yet the activity of the natives, 
22 the riſks they run to recover a ſheep or. a goat which has made a falſe ſtep, are almoſt 
incredible: on ſuch occaſions, a peaſant x never heſitates, to venture his life; he defcends 
from the top of the mountain by a rope forme. hundred fathonis ! in length, with his legs 
over a croſs-ſtick, till he ſets his feet on the lace where he finds his loft property; when, 
20 er with himſelf. This dangerous expedient 


erally uſed with only ene perſon to hold the rope;, and inftances have occurred where 


” Jn. aſſiſtant himſelf, hag been drawn, down, and p periſhed with the principal adventurer, _ 


When a man or beaſt ſuffers the dread mi, mis fortune of falling down a very lofty pre- 
dier, it is remarked that the air prefles with ſuch force again their bodies, that they 


_ afe not only deprived of all life and ſenſation before they reach the ground, wart even . 


bellies frequently burſt, and their entrails drop. _ 
Within the bowels of ſome of the Narweei ian mountains ate ſome beautiful Oy of 
matble, and a vaſt quantity of the magnet, « or loadffone; . and the aſbeſtos has been fre- 
 quently.found, of which, incombuſtible linep and paper bave been fabricated, The ca- 
veins, too, which occur in theſe mountains, though not ſo liable to obſervation, deſerve ' 
the attention of the curious more than, thoſe | in any other part of the lobe; one of them, 
calledDolftcen,' was viſt ted, in 1750, by two clergymen, hs reported that they proceeded 
in it. 6} they heard the waves rolling over their heads; that the paſſage was as wide and 
lofty a AS A comin _ the ſides „ and the roof vaulted; and that, after ad- 


< | vancing 


DENMARK, PE 4+ 


they became intimidated, and returned. 


Norway formerly proceed gold; but the expence of epersdduhg it fen the ote Being 
greater than the profits, the mines have fallen into neglect. Silver mines; however, 125 


avis pen oay. 6—— of natural Repay beteonlsgt: a dee fight, ö 


ticularly thoſe at Nongſberg, are extremely advantageous; and ont of the many Aber 


maſſes which have beer diſcovered is depoſited im the Royul Mufeum at Copenhagen; an@. 


weighs 560 pounds. Lead, copper, and iron mines, are eee ee the chung yr 
= well Woof quichfilver, falphwr, victor; ad aum. 


Fhougti this country Ties far towards the nord, it produces ry6; barkey, oats, peat; 


vetekes, hops, hemp and ftax, with many roots for eulinary uſes, and a confiderable number 

of hardy flowers; There are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of fruits, ſuet# as cherties; berries oH 

different ſpecies, and ſome peaches, apricots; and grapes; but tlieſe laſt ſeldom attain to 

tolerable flate of maturity. Apples and pears, however, are very plentiful, bur are alf of 

| thoſe kinds which ripen early; numme IO unleſs air 
extraordinary mild ſeaſon intervenes. 

| © - Befides the domeffic animals common to the reſt of Europe; Menue bmi radi} 


cteatures peculiar to itſelf; among which we may enumerate the elk, the rein- dter, the” | 


| hare of varions colours, the rabbit, . n e enen ermine, marten, beaver, 
and Jemming: 

The elk is a tall, afh-cotoured RAR in Rape 
afid the Rag: it is perfectly harmleſs; and, when conſtrained by hunger, Seni ume 
and domeſtie: it's fleſh is reckoned good, and taſtes like veniſon, 

The rein-deer, which have been already in part deſcribed, will be farther notice int 
atcount of Lapland. 


' The Norwegian bears poſſeſs vaſt Arectatl ind Gguckty; are aste Mente 188 


tacking children, and are hunted by a — 3 their kams are preferred J. 
ſome to thoſe of Weſtphalia. 25 


Tue wolves, unleſs impelled by extreme hunger, never prey upon cattle, and ine u. 
tives are very dextrous i in taking them; by which means the breed'is kept low, though it 


can never be quite exterminated, on account of the numerous caverns and hisles. in ths 
mountains, in which they find an inacceſſible ſhelter. 


The lynx, though fmaller than the wolf, is more deflruQtive to the cattle: it paints q 


digs under-ground, and undermining the ſheep-folds, makes RES Vavock. The ſkin 
of this animal is both beautiful and valuable, | 


| ceffanblingg bock the tiveſt/ 


© White and red foxes abound in this country, whoſe ſein are Kilewiſs much best . 


they are remarkable for the ſame craftineſs which diſtinguiſſies them wherever they are 
found; and particularly for a method they have of catching crabs, by Are tails 
in the water, which the crab laying hold of, is dragged afhore. | 


The glutton receives it's name from it's voracious appetite; and ſomewhat reſembles 22 | 


ddg, having x long body, thick legs, and ſhary claws and teeth: he is ſo bold and ravenous,: 
chat he will deyour a carcaſe much larger than himſelf; and, when fully gorged, —_— 


: 
IJ 


44 wt 25 r unO E. 


his 3 1 binaſelf between two trees. as kin is vaciegatd, eee, 
that he is ſhot with blunted arrows. $ | 
The ermine is a little creature, remarkable for it's timidity and cleanlineſs; the value 
of whoſe ſkin is too well known to render any account of it-neceſlary, . ; 
 _ . The marten is likewiſe hunted for the ſake of it's ſkin. In ſhape and fre this creature. 
| is almoſt the ſame as the large brown en 4 it's Dead und nen . 
| it is of a much fiercer nature. | 
The lemming is a moſt nine ſpecies of vermin, , though not ſo large as; a tots it's | 
tail is ſhort, and turned up at the end; and it's legs are ſo ſhort that they ſcarcely keep 
it's body from the ground. The colour varies much, but the hair of all is extremely 
 foft, About once or twice in the ſpace of twenty years (ſays the learned Biſhop of Ber- 
. gen) they ruſh, in prodigious numbers from their ſecret abodes, like the meſſengers of 
Heaven, to puniſh the neighbouring nations. The Rock of Kolen, which divides the 
Norland Manor from Sweden, ſeems to be their native place; from hence they march in 
ſuch multitudes through Norland and Finmark to the Weſtern Ocean, and through Swe- 
- . diſh Lapmark to the Bothnic Gulph, that they overſpread conſiderable tracts of land, 
| every where leaving deſolation behind them. They always march in a direct line, carry- 
ing their young upon their backs; and, if oppoſed by the peaſants, reſolutely face the ene- 
my, barking like dogs. This calamity, however, is but of ſhort duration; for, n 
tte ſea, they ſwim till their ſtrength fails them, when: they at once ſink. 
With reſpe& to the reptiles of this country, they are not very numerous, except in 
the ſouthern parts; nor in the bige of any of Wen race ſo n. as in ner 
climates. 
| The ornithology of Norway well Far Wi the attention of the naturaliſt, Noc counter 
produces a greater variety of. birds: for, beſides the common poultry, it abounds with 
nightingales, larks, quails, partridges, ſtarlings, wrens, eee n, gulls, 
owls, ravens, cormorants, falcons, eagles, and many others. a 
The alks, a ſpecies. of birds which build their neſts on the rocks, often 8 the air 
with their numbers, and the noiſe of their wings reſembles a Ropers they are t the 
fize of à duck, and their fleſh is much eſteemed. | 
The Norwegian cock of the wood is of a black or 1 colour; his eyes are 
like thoſe of a pheaſant, and he is ſaid to be one of the largeſt edible birds. i 
The Norwegian eagle is of two kinds, the land and ſea: the former is ſo ſtrong, that he 
has been known to carry off a child two years old, and to attack ſeveral large and powerful 
animals, as well as birds, an which he indiſcriminately preys. The ſea-eagle, which is 
larger than the other, chiefly ſubſiſts on aquatic food; and has. ſometimes been known to 
dart on large fiſhes. with ſuch impetuoſity, that not being able to mage his Wo | 
from their bodies, he has been dragged under water, and drowned. Y 
I be great northern diver is a ſea- bird larger than 4 gooſe: it's neck is long,” the up- 
per part of which, as well as it's heak and feet, are black; but from the breaſt down- 
Wards it is white, The wings are ſo ſhort, that it can hardly raiſe itſelf from the ground; 
and it's legs ſtand ſo far ** that it is but ill 8 for walking, and _— ſel- 
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dame ehem: This bird has a bag under 8 ada v ſingle 
egg, which is hatched: in that fituation "RY much * and ſeturity as: the egg 


ol otliet birds in their neſts on ſhore. Tel +4 AE. a 2 $4 E. 50 SR 4511 gp 0! Til: t 19 TE 


. v1 /TbeiMatwiy: black- cap is a beautiful abe e 2 2 en with a black 
and yellow body, white belly, and black head. Theſe birds arevety-niumerdus and tumez 
ride fond of meat, that they enter houfes in ſearchwof it, here they are caught like mice. 


he Scendinavian ſeas and:lakes abound mære plentifully in fiſh tham al moſt any other 


(apt: [of:therwworld.; Here are whales of various kinds; porpoiſes; (yord-fiſh; ſhaths;/ furs 


geon, ſalmon, ſalmon - trout, tutbat, cod, thounback, rock / fiſn dying-fiſh; whititigs, carp; 


gurnet, flounders; mackatrl, herrings, plaiſe, ere — cels, and many others 
-cominbn forthe European basta. 1 bt Mi no eAasd- Unt bog us 
eee ee eee ee ee eee Among theſe are the H- 


ach, a ſpecies;of; ſllarkeabdut ten fathoms long / whoſe liver alone / will yield; ſeveritrebies 


of oil chectuella- flynder offthe turbot kind). bu vaſtly larger, whieh has been knen ts 


xoveraiman who had fallen overboatd, to prevent him from viſing hs ſeu-devitg afithe : 


abowifix'ifeet- long, which receives it's name from it's moh ſirous / appear unde and. vors. 
cious appetite; and the ſea-· ſcorpion, which ĩs lie wiſe of a frighiſul formy/.ix's;bead being 
ee large in proportion td it's: body, andi it's bite is ſaid tobe pbiſo nous: 
But of all the extraordinary creatures produced in the oceany the: ina · ſiſn called: utler 
aviſe the ſea-gnat, is none of the: leaſt, though -it's ſiae generally-runs.from-onlygaine 
inches tottwo feet in length. The head contains two large eyes, and the mouth beate 

ſome reſemblance to the beak of a bird; above which ſtand two long horns of ano 

gular form, covered with a number of ſmall prominences about the ſiae of a2 pin's-head. 
Behind the head two other horns project, of the ſame ſhape, but much larger. The body 
itſelf is round, reſembling a fmall bag, and is blunt at each end On each ſide of it are 


wo ſkinny membranes, with which the animal can cover itſelf; but; whar is fill more | 


extraordinary, the fore - part of the body is filled with a fluid of ſo-finea black, that it 


ſerve to write with. When theſe eteatures are in datiger, they diſcharge this fuid; which. | 


blackening the ſurrounding waters, renders them inviſible, andfaveurs their eſcape: ay 
of this fluid dropped on the hand, immediately burns like a cauſti. 
The Norwegian ſeas are not only famous for the variety and peeuliarity-of their fiſh. 
but they likewiſe produce creatures whoſe exiſtence has been for ages deemed chimericali 
The ſea- ſnake, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer regarded; as a poetical illufion;/ One 
of theſe creatures was ſhotin 1756 by a maſterof a ſhip; it's head reſembled that of a horſsyi 
it's mouth and eyes were large and black, and from it's neck hung a white mane. It floated: 
en the ſurface of the water, and lifted it's head a conſiderable way out of the ſea; aer 
the head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, and it's entire length was upwards of a 


hundred yards. Theſe ſerpents are ſaid to have a remarkable averſion to the ſmell of ee. 5 


for which reaſon mariners generally provide themſelves. with: quantities of this: drug, to» 
prevent their being overſet. In ſhort, the peculiarities of this animal would exceed win 
il the VF E HO Wen”” 2 706516 aw = Ft: 
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7 Wy ve — vic deform! us, thut in 1534 a very large and frightful ſea-monſter 
r e ſo high above the ſurface of the ſea, that it's head over-topped the main · maſt 
of a ſhip which was paſling by; that it had a long ſharp ſnout; broad paws; and fpouted 
water like a Whale; that it's 1007 rn to 5 2 e Nn naehe 


Sstad like a tortoiſe- hell. bn sin bod wollay bus 


Mermen and merwomen are likewiſe cad to \ hold their reſidence in the Stundfinbinn 
d but we ſhould perhaps be reputed dealers in the marvellous; were woe tofyelat- 
all: that has been advanced concerning them. The kraken, or korven, ſeems rtally 
fagger all human belief, when we are told that it's bulk exceeds a mile andawhalf in eir- 
c and that, when it appears abave the water; it reſembles a number of fmall 
iſlands and fand-benks. on which fiſhes diſport themſelves, und ſea-weeds gtow-i Me are 
informed. that, in 1680, one of the young of this ſpecies periſhed among the rocks of the 
ecaſt of the pariſh of Alftahong; and that ſuch a ſtench iſſuecb from it's puteid botly, that 
the channel where it died was rendered impaſſable. But without venturing to pronounce 
Whether the exiſtence of this creature is roa or chimerieal, we ſhall only obſerve that 
many of thoſe objects which fall under our own ſenſes would appear incredible to foreigners; 
while the peculiarities to be met with in other countries, though rann the na- 
tives, would only be regarded by us as fables calculated 4o mÿj 2. 016 tuo mc 2» 
The. Norwegians am generally of u good ſtature, -well- ioned, and of florid 
camplexions. . They are characterized as being lively, active, i ingenious; and brave; capa- 
ble of dniadng gr gn ne inured to cold, want, and: dr) from * 
wn childhood. N ev bt 11 255 is 8 10 ei ans 
Te eee ee as poſſefſing the . ee inno- 
cence; particularly in the country, where their manner of; life; and the meanneſs of their 
eſtates, preclude the indulgence of vice, by denying the means of temptation. Every 
maſter of a family in this country is an univerſal artizan; he ſupplies. his family with 
every: neceſſary of his on manufacture, being hatter, hoſter, ſhoemaker, taylor, tan - 
ner, weaver, carpenter, ſmith, and joiner, - Indeed, in the northern parts of, Europe, ex- 
eept.in cities, there are few who confine themſelves. to ane profeſſion; and in Norway in 
particular, the meaneſt peaſant not only practiſes all the mechanic trades, hut has like- 
wile came tube, for the _ ribs IPOs: which ARES W pre- 
eminence. | T0 $794 D eie 
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I beir fare is hails a8 can * þe.conceived; but, e the luxury of bats 


pier climes, and eſteeming their own country as the moſt deſirable in the univerſe, they = 


never indulge the reſtleſs deſire af change, or pant for delicacies of which they never partock. 
To ſupply the place of bread or farinacequs food, they are often reduced to extraordinarß 
ſhifts, grinding the hark of the fir-tree, and incorporating it with. oatmeal. Fiſh,: however, 
is the principal ſupport af the natives anithe ſea · eoaſt; with which fort of faed Providence 
has moſt amply favoured them. The catching of birds, too, affords many of them a good 
maintenance; but it is impoſſible to give a juſt idea of the fatigue and danger they undergo 


in ſearching, for the birds in high and ſeep racks,,which they either ſects up climbing, 
or are let down from the top of by ropes. Le. 
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„ is but 2 — the atable nd being 
eonfined to narrow ſpots, among barren rocks, fenced by mountains: but the huſband- 
ma ſeels u ſatis faction here which is unknown in many elimes; for he does not toll for 
an oppreflive landlord, but is ſure to reap the fruits of his labour. His ſterile fields are 
Endeared to him by being his own; and when he eyes the impending dit be congratu 

lates hinifflf on his natural and political ſecurity; = 

The Norwegians who inhabit the towns on the eoaſt in forne ee affimilats their 
dreſs: and manner to the eſtabliſhed modes of the reſt of Europe: but the peaſante pay 
Uttle attantiam to any particular faſhion; their breeches and ſtockings being generally of 
one piecer ant their waiſtcoats having wide Jooſe jackets thrown over them, both of 
coarſe cloth. They wear flapped./ hats, ot little — caps, the ſeams of which 
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are adorned with black ribbands. They have ſhoes of a particular conſtruction, without _ 


heels, conſiſting of two pieces, the upper-leather ating cha foot, and the Gol be- 
Wenne a aumber of plaits and foldſs. n 
But thougb the general modes of dreſs among the Ham n Gs 2 cm 
dated: toi the climate in which they live, yet in many inſtances. they outbrave the incl 
mency of the weather, the n . ſeldom . en eee ee 
necks and breaſts. 

The houſes are chieſſy buile of fir and. wine the _ of which: are only mewn 
with au ank, to make them lie cloſe. In the country, the 2 
diſtance from one another, having their reſpeRive farms lying round them. in 

The natives of all ranks are celebrated for their caurteouſneſs and afability, a 
to ſtrangers. Hence a traveller meets with every accommodation gratis, and 8 * 
ceptanct᷑ of ſavours is regarded as eonſerring an honour upon his hoſt... WP 

The principal trade of Norway conſiſts in the exportation of maſts, Gaben dusche 
oak - planks, copper, and wrought and unwrought iron; ſeveral kinds of dried fiſh; furs, 
| and Riders oily pitch; targallum, ſalt, and pot-aſhes. The articles of importation may 
in general be conſidered as neee een among which we e. 
E 01>) neee en 0 en 3 Ber 
The eſtabliſhed and almoſt the only religion ends id an this conntry! Lene 
except in the province of Finmark, where there are ſtill a conſiderable number of E | 
notwithRanding the prodigious labour, hardſhip, and expence, which have been tunder- 
gone for their:converſian.' In the year 160%, a ne hierarchy, or church-gowerniunt, 
Was eftibliſhed; in which the Biſhap of Chriſtiana takes precedenee af all otiier ectleſi- 
aſtics. Subordinate to the biſhops, are 3 e en pen and enrates, with 
ſeveral Inferior church agen. am- ed nent z ao gh, ell abnitdonobertT 

. the felt Shyilater of id enomenysi duck N 
Fee eee the laws of Norway, as they: judged neceflary; till in the eigne bf 
Chriſtian V. a new digeſt was drawn up, and publiſhed mm | 
js taken from Denmark, with only ſome local and uſeful variations. 2: onlyonod © ogg 


The Chief officer of Norway is called Vioe-Stadtholder, who is prefident Ae Bu- 
preme Court of DD —C ed which 
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an "appeal lies in all cauſes from the inferior courts in this kingdom: with. liberty, how 
_t to remove to the Supreme Court at Copenhagen | nome et warren 03 bonds 
There are four general governments; two of e Chriſtiana and. Chriſtianſand, lie 
* the futh, and. Bergen and Drontheim' in the north part of the kingdom. i fe 4; 
ue eceleſiaſtical diviſions likewiſe follow the civil; and, as the generil governinents/are 
ſubdivided into on or an the dioceſes are nme into proveſtſhips: and 
pukiſhes. ir See f ee e ne een $07 Maat dc ee bg PD) 4 
Dane rt of Chriſtiana is the largeſt i in the thern par of Norway, and by 
far the richeſt, 17s principal city is Chriſtiana, which is large, regiilar/ari@eominercial; 
here the governor and bilhop reſide, and the General and Provincial High Courts ure held. 
Chriſtiana is ſituated i in 59 1 50 minutes north latitude, nou in 10 degrees 15 mi- 
nuütes eaſt longitude. e bbs et. 
In this government lies Kbllafhis; a weren bos, en no leſs than aber 
eleven thou ſand ſouls, and famous for it 'sfilver mines, which' were firſt diſcoveredin'r623; 
When the town was immediately built,” and peopled with German miners. In- 1751, 
forty- one ſhafts and twelve veins were wrought in the four reviers of this mine, in which 
"three thouſand five hundred bfficers, artificers, and labourers, afe uſually etwployed.' Tue 
rich ore is found only it in diſperſed ſtrata and interrupted veins: ſometimes puke filver is 
a out of it; and, in 1647, ſome gold was found" among the ſilver. vil 
The mines are ſituated in à mountain between Kongſberg and the River Jordal; but 
the ſilver ore extends it's veins for ſome miles throughout the ad joining diſtricts, as is 
evident from the new mines which heve from! time to time been opened in different places, 
and” carried on with furceſs. F948 19! 9980 & 2089 egi ng 
The moſt ancient and rich ad is ben Fi the ſingular name of Old God's Bleffingz 
and has ſometimes, within a week, yielded ſeveral thouſand pounds weight of rich ore. The 
aAſtoniſhing depth of this cavity ſtrikes every beholder with terror and amaaement, being no 
leſs than one hundred and eighty fathoms perpendicular. In this ſubterraneous abode; fires 
on all ſides are burning, and continually fed, to mollify the ſtone in purſuing the veins; 
and the ſwarms of miners, covered with ſoot, and dreſſed according toithe ir reſpective em : 
en enn, preſcntatio! = * Pow pane conceived of the infornal. 
Agios. 0 4s | FR 1 % {370 t9 203: m 20515 
_ — W 8 42 minutes north latitude, is a famous 3 
mn towards Sweden, and famous for the defences it has maderat: various periods; but 
particularly for that memorable one in 1718, ue. . nn nen dead 
in. the trenches. he bad rajſed againſt it. „ e 
Frederickſtadt lies about 34 miles from the 1 enden e and 50.6: nba 
Wins che inhabitants of which trade in timher. From it's natural ſituation, and the combined 
boſfortis of att, it is no deemed one of the moſt important fortreſſes in Norway. Sevetal 
bc deſſiue monarchs have favoured it with e beg * e at: tuntiming ex- 
pence in compleating it's fortifications. | - A: LL on 
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The general government of Chriſtiariſand Heb-w8: the combers « . of. Wa 
"_ boupes — Chriſtiana- on the aortbz. and on . 
* welt,, 
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ſituated on a rock in the midſt of the River Nid: it is furniſhed with a commodious w 


being formed by bridges of boats, which enable the natives to paſs from houſe to houſe. 
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weft, by the North Sea. This province is in general fertile in n b 
ſome conſiderable rivers abounding with cataracts. 

The principal city is Chriſtianſand, ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, i in latitude 39 drgmes 
north, and is the reſidence of the general, governor, and. biſhop. This city was built by 
Chriftian IV. from whom, and the ſtrand occupied by it's ſcite, it received it's name. 
The houſes are elegant, the ſtreets. broad, and the whole has an appearance of regular 
grandeur: the ſituation is extremely favourable for trade, being ſurrounded on three ſides 
by water, while the other unites it to delightful meads and riiog mountains. 

The only other place deſerving notice in this government, is the ſmall town of Art 


and the inhabitants carry on a very extenſive foreign trade. The greater number of the 


buildings ſtand on theacclivity.of the rock; and the church in particular poſſeſſes ſuch. a 


lofty ſituation, that there is an aſcent to it from the town by a vaſt number of ſteps aut 
out of the ſolid rock. Many of the houſes are built on piles in the water, the ſtreets 


The government of Bergen occupies a large extent, including ſeven diſtricts, and an 
equal number of provoſtſhips. The country is populous, and well cultivated where na- 
ture will permit; but, being in general covered with racks and mountains, ene. 
few opportunities of exerting itſelf. 

The capital, and indeed the only city of eminence in this, government, is Bergen; 
which, for trade, opulence, and population, is juſtly entitled to the firſt rank in Norway. 
It is ſituated in 61 degrees 11 minutes north latitude, in the midſt of a ſpacious valley, on 
the ſide of a bay, called by the inhabitants Waag. This city is built in a ſemicircular 
form, and receives an almoſt impregnable fortification from nature as well as art, being 
encompaſſed on the land- ſide by lofty mountains, whoſe defiles are abſolutely. impaſſable 


to an enemy; and, towards the ſea, the harbour is protected by various ſtrong and regular 
works. The religious and public edifices, with a number of private dwellings, are con- 


ſtructed of ſtone; but the reſt are of wood, according to the Norwegian taſte, This city 


formerly contained thirty churches and convents; but the number is now reduced to four, 


three of which are Daniſh, and one German. 

Among the public ſtructures, the Caſtle is remarkablefor being a ak noble. and durable 
piece of architecture; nor is the Cathedral School, founded in 154 by Biſhop Petrus, and 
patronized by Frederic II. greatly inferior in theſe reſpects. The Seminarium Frederici- 
anum alſo deſerves notice; being a noble foundation, where moral and natural philoſophy, 
the mathematics, univerſal hiſtory, and the Latin and French languages, are carefully 
taught. The Navigation School, too, Was Nee extremely lourilhing, but is now much 


fallen to decay. 


It is impoſlible to enumerate all the various articles of this city's trade; but, i in general, 
they conſiſt of fiſh, tallow, bides, and timber, for which returns are uſually made i in corn 


and foreign commodities. 
Beyond.this lies the general government of Drontheim, the moſt nogtbern province of 
Norway, and by far the moſt extenſive, as it reaches to Lapland. A . of ag ex- 
N 
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dende from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, between which and the continent runs a large bay, 


is inſtantly abſorbed, and daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks at the bottom. 
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called Weſt Fiorden. Among theſe iſlands is a ſingular kind of currentor whirlpool, called 
the Moſkoeftrom, from the iſland of Moſkoe adjoining, in 68 degrees north latitude, The 
roaring of this current is ſcarce equalled by the loudeſt and moſt dreadful cataracts, being 
heard at many leagues diſtance. For about a quarter of an hour, at the turn of high and 
low water, it's violence ſeems to be at a ſtand, and fiſhermen venture upon it with their 
boats; but the impetuoſity ſoon returns, and gradually increaſes, till a vortex is formed, 

which abſorbs every thing that comes within it's attraction. This circumſtance has led many 
perfons to conjectute that theſe waters are ſwallowed up in an abyſs, which, penetrating the 
globe, diſcharges them in ſome diſtant quarter; but, from the deepeſt reſearches of the 
"moſt learned and ingenious philoſophers, this conjecture appears to have no foundation 
in truth. The preſent generally received ſolution of this phznomenon is, that the colliſion 
of the waves, riſing and falling at the flux and reflux, againſt a ridge of rocks and ſhelves 
which confine the waters, precipitates them like a cataract; and the 9 5 the flood * 

the deeper muſt be the fall, which naturally produces a vortex. 

This whirlpool is of great extent and depth; and, if a ſhip comes within it's influence, the 
Imagination, 
indeed, cannot well conceive any fate moredreadful, than to feel one's ſelf irreſiſtibly drawn 

to the verge of a vortex, which is open to devour; and even whales, when they find them. 

ſelves overpowered by it's violence, fill the air with the moſt lamentable howlings. When 
the fury of the ſtream is heightened by a ſtorm, it's attraction reaches more than ſix Eng- 
liſh miles; and ſeveral veſſels have been loſt in it, when the unhappy crew PE +-496 them- 
ſetves far from the reach of it's force. 

The principal city in this government is called Drontheiin, ſtanding in the 64th degree 

of north latitude, about two hundred and ſixty miles north-eaſt of Bergen. It is almoft 
ſurrounded by the River Nid, and contained formerly ten churches and five convents. 
The cathedral was a ſtately edifice built of marble, but was in a great meafure deſtroyed 
by fire in 1530. The other principal ſtructures are the Cathedral School, the Seminary of 
' Miffionaries, an orphan-houfe, and an hoſ pital. This city is defended by Fort Chriſtianſtein, 
and the Caſtle of Munkholmen; which Jaſt ſtands on a rock in the middle of the harbour, 
and proves an excellent fortification towards the en. The principal trade carried on here 
is in timber, fiſh, tallow, and copper. | 

To the governments above deſcribed we may add the province of Wardhus, which in- 
cludes Norwegian or Daniſh Lapland, and is three hundred and ten miles long from eaſt 
to weſt, and about two hundred in breadth from north to ſouth. This large tract of ter- 


ritory, from it's northern expoſure, is neither fertile nor populous, and contains only one 


town, from which the government receives it's name. The peculiarities of the natives of 


Lapland, and a local deſeription of the country, will be introduced with moſt propriety 


when we treat of Sweden, to which government the extenſive regions of Lapland are  prin- 
cipally ſubject. 


But, before we return tomore genial climes, we ſhall take acurſory ſurvey of Greenland, 
hich is is a kind of . to the Daniſh crown. 


* 
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The extent and dimenſions of this country are entirely anknown, nor has it yet been 
determined to which quarter of the globe it properly belongs. The coaſt, as far as it has 

been traverſed, extends from 60 to upwards of 80 degrees north latitude. The welt coaſt 
was diſcovered in 1585 by Captain Davis, an Engliſhman, from whom the: ſtraits 

which run between the continent of North America and Greenland receive their name. 

The eaſt- ſide of Greenland, which lies oppoſite to Iceland, is entirely unknown, and in- 

acceſſible on account of the mountains of ice, which riſe to an aſtoniſhing height, and have 

been accumulating for ages: the weſt-ſide, however, has been pretty well explored; but as 

the coaſt is defended by rocks, and the main- land conſiſts of little more than barren cliffs, 
- whoſe ſummits are perpetually covered with ſnow, adventurers wy are at the trouble 1 
viſiting it. 1 

. the Daniſh elonies have ron eſtabliſhed, 1 clings is by ne no means in- 

tolerable, though the weather is variable, and in general ſevere. During the ſummer ſea- 

ſon, which laſts about three months, the ſun ſhines bright and warm, and the ſley is ſel- 
dom ſhaded with a cloud; but the winters are prodigiouſſy ſevere, the wind blowing over 
mountains covered with endiffolved ſnow, and the clouds being filled with icy-particles. 
This deſcription of ſeaſons, however, is applicable only to the ſouthern parts of this 
country ſubject to the Danes; for, beyond the 68th degree of latitude, the brumal cold is 

ſo intenſe, that the ſtrongeſt ſpirits will freeze cloſe by the fire. From June till Auguſt 

the fun is continually above the horizon; and, conſequently, during that period, there is 

one continual day: but in winter, the ſun is inviſible to the Greenlanders; and, during 
ſeveral melancholy —— they have only morning and evening: twilight to relieve” cd 
tedious gloom. 

In the ſouthern parts of Greenland, angled; Kuen wild adn nd feve- 

ral eſculent herbs and flowers, are found; but fcarce a tree of any kind is to be ſeen, and 

.only a few folitary ſhrubs are diſperſed here and there, whoſe ſhrivelled ame indi- 
cate the ſterility of the ſoil. 

What minerals the mountains may contain is yet asse rocks of aſbeſtos, boweter, 
are common; and ſome mountains conſiſt of an imperfealy formed marble, which the na- 
tives form into kettles and other domeftic utenſils. 

A few animals are produced on the main- land, ſuch as hares which i their colour, 
a ſpecies of rein- deer, a variety of foxes, and ſome white bears. The only domeſtic ani- 
mals are dogs which never bark, and which are ſo exceedingly timid as to be wholly unfit 
for the chace. Thefe creatures, however, if not tamed' when young, become very 
miſchievous; but, as their fleſh is eſteemed excellent food, the Greenlanders kill and eat 
them. They likewiſe uſe them in their ledges, yoking ſometimes ten of them together, 
and driving at the rate of ſixty miles a day on the ice. 

Neither fnakes, nor any other venomous creatures, can exiſt in this unpropitious clime; 
nor are the natives moleſted with any other ſpecies of reptiles, either noxious or diſagreeable. 
However, there are plenty of fowl; almoſt every ſpecies known in n _ com- 
mon to Greenland, befides ſome few which are peculiar to this country. 

The freſh-water fiſh are wholeſome- and delicious, and the rivers furniſh hem in 

great 
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great dies and variety; but the ſeas of Greenland are till more prolific in fiſh of al- 
molt every ſpecies, particularly whales, which ſwim in large ſhoals. This ſpecies has 
ſeveral diſtinct peculiarities from every other tribe of aquatic animals, their internal 
parts reſembling thoſe. which belong to the land. They reſpire with lungs, copulate * 
quadrupedes, bring forth their young alive, and ſuckle them with milk. 5 
| . Whales are of ſeveral kinds, but they may properly be reduced to two claſſes; ſuch 
aahave apertures in the head, and ſuch as have lungs for reſpiration. Some of the former 
have two apertures, others _ ** but thoſe who reſpire through the noſtrils are 
ſeldom ſeen. | 
The firſt ſpecies may likewiſe be divided into thoſe with alain and thoſe with promi- | 
nent backs. The flat-backed Greenland whale is thick and unweildy, it's head taking up 
one - third of it's whole bulk, and it is in general from ſixty to ſeventy feet in length; the 
Hde-fins being from five to ſeven feet long, and the tail about three or four fathoms broad. 
When this creature is in danger, it turns upon it's back, and brandiſhes it's tail, which 
it is dangerous to approach. The ſkin is in general black and ſmooth, but in ſome - 
places has a variegated hue: under it lies the rind, which is near an inch thick; 
between which and the fleſh is the fat, which is ſometimes twelve inches thick. The 
fleſh is dry, and extremely red, reſembling that of a horſe. In the upper-jaw on both 
ſides lie the ſpicula, or whale-bone, ſerving the purpoſe of teeth, ſome of which are eight 
feet long: of theſe are generally two hundred and fifty on each fide, ſo that the whole 
amount to ſive hundred. The tongue of the whale is extremely fat, and of itſelf is ſuf- 
ſicient to fill: ſeveral caſks; but, notwithſtanding the enormousdimenſions of the other 
parts, the eyes are no larger than thoſe of an ox, and are ſeated in the hind-part of the 
head, and fenced with eye-lids and eye-brows. This fiſh is remarkably quick of hearing, 
though it has no external ears; being furniſhed with a black ſpot under the upper-ſkin, 
behind the eye, under which a narrow duct ſeems to convey the ſound to the tympanum. 
Theſe creatures commonly bring forth only one at a birth, though ſometimes they have 
two... Their uſual food is a ſmall black round inſect, of which the whale ſueks in pro- 
digious ſwarms, and afterwards grinds them with it's ſpicula. | 
The fin-fiſh is equal to the whale in length, but not in thickneſs, and receives it's 
name from a fin running along it's back. This creature ſpouts water even higher than 
the whale, and is extremely nimble as well as ſtrong. 8 
I be narval, or ſea- unicorn, is chiefly remarkablefor it's long horn, which grows Rraight. 
farwards from the middle of it's upper-jaw, curiouſly wreathed, and terminating in a 
point. With this horn, which reſembles ivory, it attacks the largeſt whale, and ftrikes 
with ſuch violence, as to penetrate the ſide of a ſhip. This horn has been ſometimes 
depoſited in the cabinets of the curious, and ſhewn for that of the unicorn. 
be xiphias, or ſword- fiſh, is likewiſe common to the Greenland ſeas, and receives 
it's name from it's ſharp- pointed jaw, which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to a ſward. 
Theſe fiſhes are of a ſlender form, but of conſiderable lengthz and ſuch is their inve- 
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Among the amphibious animals of Greenland, are the morſe, and the ſea], The morſe, 
which is of the ſize of an ox, has a thick round head, ſhort neck; and four feet: it's 
eyes look red and fiery, it's ears are (ſmall, and from it's large noſtriis it ſpouts water like 
a whale, It's ſkin is thick and hairy, and the upper-jaw contains two long teeth of the 
moſt beautiful whiteneſs, and more eſteemed than ivory. This creature poſſeſſes great 
iatrepidity, and reſolutely endeavours to overſet the boat whenever it is attacked. The 

ſeal is about the ſize of a calf: theſe creatures are of various colours, all of them having 
. very ſmooth hairy ſcins. The old ones make a noiſe like the howling of a dog, and the 
young ones anſwer them in tones which reſemble the bleating of lambs. Seals are ex- 
| tremely beneficial; their fleſh ſerving the Greenlanders for food, their ſkins for cloathing - 
and boats, their entrails and membranes for ſails and windows, their —_— for thread 
| and cords, and their bones for a variety of domeſtic utenſils. 

In their perſons, the Greenlanders of both ſexes are in general ſhort, plump, 4 | 
well-proportioned. The contour of their faces is flat, their complexion a reddifh brown, 
and their hair black and lank. Neither ſurgeon nor phyſician find employment among 
them; nor, indeed, are many diſtempers known, except the ſeurvy, for . * 
graſs and a few other ſimples are generally adminiſtered. 

The natives dreſs themſelves in the ſkins of deer, ſeals, and birds, formed into conts 
or jackets, with hoods covering the head and ſhoulders, tight breeches, and large ſeal· ſkin 
frocks, dreſſed ſo as to repel the rain, thrown over the whole. A linen ſhirt, however, 
or one made of ſeals guts, is commonly worn under this frock, toafiſtin keeping the rain 
from the under-coat; and, ſince their intercourſe with the Danes and Dutch, the Green» 
landers have adopted the mode of wearing worſted ftockings of various colours, 
thoes and boots of tanned ſeal-ſkin, whereas they formerly uſed only ſeal ſkin ſtockin 

© 'The dreſs of the females has littie variation from that of the men, only they og. 
more finery and neatneſs in the form. They braid their hair, tie it up in a very be- 
coming manner, and generally go bare-headed. However, the criterion of female dreſs 
conſiſts in wearing glaſs-beads, corals, and pendants; as that of beauty is ſuppoſes to lie 
in making black ftreaks on their faces, necks, and arms, by paſſing a needle with a blacke& 
thread under the ſkin. Diſguſting as this cuſtom may render the Greenland fair in the 
eyes of Europeans, the natives eſteem it the moſt bewitching embelliſhment; and are weak * 
enough to aſſert, that thoſe who neglect this ornament will have their heads turned inte- 
tubs to hold train- oil, and be placed under the lamps that burn in the land of fouls. 

Every Greenlander has a ſummer and a winter reſidence; the latter of which is dug de 
in the earth, and only raiſed a little above the ſurface with ffone and turf, On one { 
of this hut are the windows, which are tnade of ſeals-guts dreſſed and ſewed together; on 
the other fide are benches raiſed half a yard from the ground, which ſerve as beds, the 
ſkins of ſeals and rein-deer being uſed for cloathing. A large lamp is placed on the 
hearth, over which a kettle is ſuſpended, for the purpoſe of boiling their proviſions; and 
round dhe walls a number of lamps are kept perpetually burning, which afford a very to- 

lerable heat without any apparent ſmoks. The ſmell of theſe lamps, however, 2 
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of the various ſorts of raw-meat, fiſh, and fat, piled up together in theſe gloomy abodes, 
renders them intolerably offenſive to all but tha natives. In theſe winter retreats the 
Greenlanders continue from October till May, when they exchange them for tents of a 


conical form, with double coverings, impervious to the rain. 


The principal qualifications required in a wife, are, ſkill in domeſtic affairs, 2 dexte- 
rity in making garments; while, on the ether hand, nothing ſo much recommends the 
luitor, as intrepidity, activity, and ſucceſs, in hunting and fiſhing: the Greenlanders, 
however, entertain a very delicate idea of marriage; and, in general, take but one wife. 
They are fond of their offspring to the moſt culpable exceſs, and think they can only How | 


_ a ſufficient partiality for them by granting unlimited indulgences. a 


Fiſhing and hunting conſtitute the principal avocations of the men, their whole ſubüiſt⸗ 


ence depending on theſe employments. The boats in which they row out to ſea, and 


which contain only one man, are extremely liable to overſet: they are commonly about 


| fix yards long, but very narrow, and ſharp at both extremities; being made of thin nar- - 


row boards, faſtened together with whalebone, and covered with ſeal- ſæins. 
Butz when the whale-fiſhery is the object, the boats are made large enough to carry forty 


-or fifty men; on which occaſions they put on their beſt apparel, from a ſtrange notion 


that the whales would avoid them if they were meanly dreſſed. When they have found 


a whale, they ſtrike him with a harpoon faſtened to a ſeal-ſkin line, the extremity of 


which has a whole ſeal-ſkin inflated like a bladder; which, ſhould the whale be wounded: 


and dart away, by keeping above water, cauſes him to be more eaſily found. When he is 


quite worn out by loſs of blood, and it is no longer dangerous to approach him, they diſ- 


patch him with ſpears and lances, and then leap into the ſea, and cut away the fat all round 


the bod « 4-161 
As A Greenlanders are ftrangers to trades, arts, and 3 they have neither any 
knowledge of money, nor do they underſtand the principles of commerce: to live is their 
only aim; and, as life may be ſupported at a ſmall expence, they are ſatisfied with what 
the God of Nature has put in their power, nor make larger demands on his bounty. 
When they aſſemble together on feſtive occaſions, the Greenlanders expreſs their ſocial 


Joy by drumming, ſinging, and dancing. From their very dawn of reaſon they are ac- 


cuſtomed to an unbounded liberty; and neither pride nor property has taught one to con- 
ſider himſelf as ſuperior to another: hence little regard is paid to thoſe ceremonies which 
are known in other countries by the name of politeneſs; yet they are free, open, and chear- 
ful, in converſation, and ſeldom guilty of any flagrant ads of indecorum. Illicit love is 


ſeldom heard of among them, though the intercourſe of the ſexes is kept up without 


even the ſmalleſt reſtraint. Theft, rapine, and violence, the arts of fraud and decep- 
tion, an envious, cruel, and quarrelſome diſpoſition, with all the hideous lift of defects. 


which wealth and avarice are apt to introduce, are ſcarcely known by name. Commu» 
| nity of poſſeſſion is no where ſo univerſal as in Greenland; the aged or infirm are * 
| * W and even FROG WE ebene the moſt engaging en. 
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Vet theſe people, whoſe morals in general would do honour to any religion, have but a 
very confuſed idea of a Supreme Governor of the univerſe; and they have ſcarcely a word 
in their language to expreſs ſuch an Almighty Intelligence: notwithſtanding which, they 
profeſs their belief in the immortality of the ſoul, and are of opinion that when the hand 
of death diſunites them from corporeal matter, they are immediately admitted i into the 
land of ſpirits, where hunting conſtitutes the felicity of endleſs apes. 255 
However, they aſcribe a ſupernatural, though not a perfect power, to a ſpirit whom they 
* Torngarſuk, of whom the angakuts, or ſoothſayers, form very whimſical ideas; repre- 
ſenting — under various terreſtrial i images, one of which is that of a bear. To this 
ſpirit they aſſign an abode in the lower regions of the earth, where conſtant ſunl ine 
and plenty of game contribute to his felicity. They maintain, alſo, that a ſpirit reſides 
in the air, to whom they give the epithet of the Reſtrainer; pretending that, by his pro- 
vidential care, they are prevented from the commiſſion of evil and the approach of danger. 
But of all the ſuperſtitious opinions this ſimple race indulges, none are more ſingular 
. can their conceptions of the celeſtial bodies. According to them, the moon was once 2 
young man, and the ſun a young woman his ſiſter, with whom he was familiar in the 
dark; but that the lady, being deſirous to find out her paramour, rubbed her hands 
with ſoot, with which ſhe ſtained his white bear-ſkin coat, and from this circumſtance 
they account for the lunar ſpots. The ſun, flying from the inceſtuous embraces of her 


brother, aſcended the air, whither the moon followed her, and ſtill continues to Pom 


without being able to overtake her. | 

The admeaſurement or computation of time is entirely by mation years and noche 
being entirely unknown. The firſt month commences from the time the ſun firſt riſes 
above the horizon in winter, from whence the moons are counted, in order to know the 
exact ſeaſon when the fiſhinþ of various aquatic animals, or catching of birds, ought to 
begin. According to the Greenland ſyſtem of aſtronomy, the heavens revolve round the 
point of a prodigious rock, behind which the ſun, moon, and ſtars, retire, when inviſible. 

Their language poſſeſſes eh peculiarities, which render it's acquiſition. very difficult 
wo ſtrangers, yet it contains many elegant phraſes and ſignificant expreſſions; and it is not 
a little extraordinary that the natives poſſeſs no contemptible talent for poetical compo- 
ſition, though the frozen regions in which they live might naturally be ſuppoſed to damp 
the aſpirings of genius, and to extinguiſh the enthuſiaſm of imagination. Their poems 
are principally of the lyric kind, the harmony of which depends both on rhyme and quan- 
| tity, a ſenſible regularity being obſerved in the number of ſyllables of which their verſes 
are compoſed, and an evident regard to cadence even in their elocution. Some ſpecimens 
have been tranſlated into other languages; and neither the conduct nor the ſentiments of 
theſe pieces would diſgrace the literature of more poliſhed nations. 

The Daniſh Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel have zealoufly endeavoured to pro- 
mulge the Chriſtian doctrines through this country, and have not been unſucceſsful in their 
object. Mr. Egede, one of their miſſionaries, lived fifteen years in Greenland; and, with the 
moſt laborious application, made himſelf maſter of the I which he publiſhed a 
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giQionary, and trandated the Four Goſpels into the Greenland tongue, Dy bis folicita- 
tion, on his return to Copenhagen in 1736, A — was founded in that ny for the 
education of able miſſionaries. _ 

The Copenhagen Company engroſs the little wade of this. ange, the Dutch being 
prohibited from coming within ſeveral leagues of their colonies. The commodities ex- 
ported from hence are whale-blubber, whalebone, the ſkins of rein-deer, bears, ſeals, and 
foxes, which are bartered for linens, coarſe nn cutlery, and various domeſtic 
utenſils in copper, braſs, and tin. 

Returning from theſe polar regions, we ſhall . upon the deſeription of the « conti- 
dental part of Denmark Proper, which conſiſts principally of the Peninſula of Jutland, 
part of the Dutchy of Holſtein, with the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt in Ger- 
many. The iſlands belonging 1 to this government may be ſeen j in the inſular table of 


urope. 

33 is divided into north nd ſouth, AY is the in be Cherſoneſus of antiquity. 
"This large peninſula is bounded by the Baltic on the eaſt ; by the North Sea on the north 
and welt; and, on the ſouth, is ſeparated from Holſtein by the Rivers Eider and Lewen, 
It is computed to be two hundred and ar les miles Jong, and an hundred and fourteen 
broad. 

North Jutland i is the largsſt of all the texritoigh of Danmark e and. yields the 
| greateſt revenue, though many parts of it are compoſed of heaths and moors; yet theſe 
afford excellent paſturage, and maintain a great number of -neat cattle, ſheep, and 
goats. Theſe barren tracts, however, are principally fituated in the centre of the coun- 
try, while the other parts are extremely fertile, as is apparent from the immenſe quantities 
of grain uſually exported from hence to Norway, Sweden, Holland, and other countries, 
3s well as prodigious droves of horſes, oxen, and hogs; whence Jutland has frequently 
ebtained the name of the Land of Bacon and Bread. Freſh and ſalt-water fiſh are.alſo very 
plentiful in the ſurrounding ſeas and lakes. The chief bays and gulphs are on the eaſt 
tide of the peninſula, one of which is called the Gulph of Lymfurt, which flows from the 
Categate, ninety · fve miles within land; z ; beſides REA. . are Wann om ene gulphs 
forming excellent harbours. _ 

The largeſt river in Jutland is called Guden; which, riſing in he govennazent of Ar- 
kak. receives above forty tributary ſtreams; and, after w run a courſe: of an hundred 
and twenty miles, falls into the Categate. 

Tbe face of the country is every where diverſified with hills, covered with woods, pry 
abounding in game, The air is in general extremely ſalubrious; but, towards the North 
- it is ſomewhat. piercing and ſevere. 

In their perſons, the Jutlanders are robuſt and nad: in their diſpoſitions reſolute and 
daring, and in their ſituation bleſſed with ſuperior freedom to that of the other ſubjects of 
Deawark. Even many of the peaſantry poſſeſs ant., for which they only pay a ſmall 
acknowledgment to the lord of the ſoil. 

- oh bug Danes is. ſpoken here with leſs * and propriety than in the other 
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provinces, the eb eaſily gn Renn, ee b Dan 
inden een peouliarity of their accent. ATED 
North Jutland is-at preſent divided into four a other deere, ether 
| which has it's governor-general and biſhop. They derive their names from weir reſpve- 
tive eapitals; and, beginning with the moſt northern, we Thall firſt meneibh 1 
This government includes u large eraft of North Jutland, and is'divide@ from: che veſt 
by the Gulph of Lymfurt. 1*⁸ W e is about ninety ee Wo gn N 
nearly propertionable. * (ING) 
Albourg, the capital, 15 hege, populous, dend unh / aut de „ee lein 
ferior to OGopenhagen itſelf. It is ſituated in 56 degrees 35 minutes north lutitudle, and iu 
well watered by two eonſiderable ſtreams. This eity contains ſeveral elegant edifiees} boch 
public and private; particularly a royal palace which was erected by Chriſtian V. but 18 
now become the ſeat of the govyernor- general. The harbour is ſafe; deep, and eommotions; 
but the entrance is ſomewhat difficult. The principal manufactures of the place are 
| woollen goods, originally of royal eſtabliſhmenty but, for wantof the attention and ſopport 
of government, they are far from being in that flouriſhing itate whieh iht be exp 
Indeed, this government owes more to the ſpirited exertions of the amiable Count Ronerl- 
len, than to all tte eare of government: his improvements have diffuled a ſpirit of auduſiry 
through che country in which he les; his eneou of commerce has 0 
his on revenues, and been b ene fie ial to thouſands; and what Peter the Great of Rain 
was in public, the Count of Ropoellen may juſtiy be allowed to bein private Hfei Live 
bim, he has raiſed a town on his own eſtate, introduced the arts among his tenantsg and 
taught even the face of nature itſelf to wear anew aſpeR. Ia this plabe we may remark, 
with the utmoſt propriety, the extenſive influence of gyeat and good prectdents. Did the 
great but apply their talents and fortunes to promote laudable undertaltings and encourage 
the toil of induſt iy, they would not only diſcharge their duty a wen 
kind, but even be conſiderable! gainers by their benevolence. 1, 
The next general government is. Wibourg, the leagth of whichis ** Gn 
it's breadth fifty; being the leaſh f che four diſtricts imo which North Jutland is divided. 
The only place deferving particular notice is Wibourg, the capital of all North Jus. 
any It is ſituated in 56 degrees 18 minutes north latitude, and in q; degrees 26 minutes 
eaſt longitudeg almoſt in the centre of the country, near the Lake: Aſmild, uhich is o- 
piouſly ſtocked with fil. This is one of the molt ancient cities in Denmark; but, before 
the Reformation, was far more populous and extenſive than at preſent. It nen 
an epiſcopal ſee, and the ſeat of a provincial court of juſtice. 
The gene al government of Arhuſe borders on the Gulph of Wibourg, 3 
en ſeventy miles in length, aad forty in breadth, Phe foil * ANG 
the inhabitants annually export a vaſt quantity of grain. 
Arhuſen, the capital, ſtands in 66 degrees 10 minutes north laticades' in v/deligheged 
— — ty the ſea, and on the eee 19” R * a 
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In this government ſtands the ancient palace of Seanderbourg, ſituated: in a: moſt 
charming country, and encircled with woods and water. In this palace the kings of Den- 
mark have occaſionally reſided ever ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in 
this count. 
I ̃ be general government of Ripen i is about an hundred wy) forty miles, in length, and 
fifty in breadth; being the moſt extenſive of any of the four general governments, but 
neither proportionably populous nor fertile. The ſoil is; indeed, in many places abun- 
dantly fruitful, but the whole province is interſperſed with hills and barren waſtes. 
de city of Ripen, the capital of the government, is ſituated in the 55th degree 36th 
minute north latitude, and in the gth degree 10th minute eaſt longitude, on the banks of. 
the Nibs-Aa. This was anciently one of the moſt famous and flouriſhing towns in the 
north: ſhips reſorted to it from almoſt every country of Europe, and it even poſſeſſed 
the privilege of coining money; but the ravages of war, conflagrations, and other dreadful 
accidents, have ruined it's former ſplendor, and entirely waſted it's opulence. There 
are ſtill, however, ſome ſmall remains of trade; but the river on which it ſtands be- 
ing now only l os ſmall eraft, it can never; recover any conſiderable, ſhare of 
commerce. . * 
Fredericia is a "i * ſituated on the Great. Belt, and is the only fortified place 
in North Jutland. It's.defign takes up a conſiderable extent of ground; which, how-. 
ever, is neither well filled with buildings nor inhabitants; though Chriſtian V. by char- 
ter, in Has: rendered it an * for ae of wy ae whether . or 
foreigners. | 
Kolding, a ſmall aqminited the River Truethgis chiefly e fl it's caſtls, 
buile i in 1248, but improved by ſeveral of the later:Daniſh kings. One of it's greateſt 
fingularitics is the Giant's Tower, erected by Chriſtian V. which has a flat 0 with a 
ſtone bal uſtrade, and is adorned at each angle with a ſtatue ſeven feet high. 
South Jutland, or, as it is now commonly called, the Dutchy of Sleſwie, i is e 
the north and eaſt by the Baltic and the Rivers Kolding and Skotburg, which ſeparate it 
from North Jutland; on the ſouth by Holſtein; and on the weſt by the North Sea. It ex- 
tends in length about eighty- five miles; and, at a medium, is about forty miles broad. 
In this country there are but few eminences; and the ſoil is well watered and fertile, 
abounding in every neceſſary of life, and even allowing of a conſiderable. exportation. 
ne inhabitants of Sleſwic are an aſſemblage of various neighbouring nations: hence the 
language and cuſtoms are alſo various; but min is the np Wer religion 
nen ſome other perſuaſions are tolerated. 

Tbe Royal Provincial Court at Gottorp exerciſes FR JuriſdiQion over this dutchy, 
which is divided into cities, prefectures, pariſhes, and manors. The cities, however, have 
their own magiſtracy, independent ef the prefects, who nnd the ane of * ; 
royal revenues within their reſpective diſtricts. 

The moſt conſiderable place in Sleſwic. is the capital, which. gin the 11 name, 
ſituated in a moſt luxuriant country, on a ſmall arm of the ſea, This city, though of an irre- 
oe . contains ſeveral fuperb ſtructures, particularly the eathedral dedicated to St. 

a Peter; 
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peter; and the kimoos evtivent of Bt, John, where only ladies of noble families are admit- 
ted. The Chriſtian religion was firſt eſtabliſhed here in the ninth century; but, towards. 
thecl6ſe of the eleventh, Paganiſm was reſtored by an irruption of the Selavonians. How. 
ever; in a few years after, they were all expelled, the true religion was again propagated . 
and confirmed, and-the city in a ſhort time became a place of great reſort from every coun- 
try of Europe. But wars and diſaſters have frequently becti'feverefy"Felty and Sleſwic is 
now prineipally venerable for it's antiquity and it's misfortunes. 
At a ſmall diſtance from this place, towards the ſouth, areftilt perceptible in appel 
the ruins of the famous wall erected by the Daniſh kings toproteR them from the incurſions 
of the Saxons: this wall is ſaid to have been begun about the year $60; and, like"Adfian's 
Britiſn Wall; extended from ſea to ſea, and was ſo ſtrong as to be deemed impregnable. / 
Gottorp is principally famous for it's caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the Dukes of Holftein,' 
rn of the nobleſt palaces and fortreſſes in the northern hemiſphere. This ſtructurt 
ſtands in the midſt of a ſmall lake, over which, to the north, is a bridge two hundred paces 
in length; at the end of whicha pleaſant walk leads to delightful gardens; adorned'with 
every embelliſhment of art and nature. Round this charming place is a park about four 
Engliſh miles in-circumference, plentifully ſtocked with ſtags and fallow-deer. ' In 4 
ſmall room, within the limits of the pleaſure-grounds, is ſhewn a kind of orrery, conſtructed 
by Tycho Brahe, which repreſents his own ſyſtem of the world; beſides which, there i is 
another beautiful copper globe, about ten feet and a half in diameter, round which the ce 
leſtial bodies are carried in exact order by means of wheels turned by water. 
Frederieſtadt was built in 1621 by Frederic Duke of Holſtein and Sleſwie, who 
poopled: it with Hollanders, to whom he granted extenſive privileges. The ſame prince 
endeavoured to ſettle a filk-manufaRory here, for which purpoſe he ſent an embaſly into 

Moſcovy and Perſia. This town ftands on the banks of the Eider, twenty- four miles 
weſt of Sleſwic, and is of a ſquare form, regular and clean. It is encompaſſed by a moat * 
planted with rows of beautiful trees, particularly limes, which likewiſe line the . 
ſtreets, and make a very pleaſing appearance. 

- Apenrade, which is one of the moſt delightful and Rouriſliing towns in the ditchy, is 
ſituated in 54 degrees 52 m inutes north latitude, at the bottom of a deep and ſpacious 
bay, which is ſurrounded on three ſides with lofty mountains. It's harbour is ſafe and 
commodious; and it's inhabitants, by affiduouſly as... to commerce and 6. 
Affairs, are are in general opulent and reſpectable. : 

I ̃ be other towns of inferior note are, Flenſburgh, Huſum, Haderſleben, Irinder, and 
Luxburg, or Gluckſburg; z which laſt, thingh an infignificant pes, has a caſtle — 
ing to it. 

_ | Holſtein, part of which belongs to Denmark, is bounded towards the north by the 
dutchy of Sleſwie; and towards the ſouth by the dutchy of Lawenburg and the territories 
of Lubec and Hamburg: but as the particular deſeription of this country will moſt proper- 
ly fall under the head of Germany, we ſhall only obſerve, that the king of Denmark 
appoints a ſtadtholder over his un o UE WARES: Ailton an oo lies to the 
DON Ingen ett 2935 Is N 
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2 in Daniſh Holſtein mY Gluekſiadt, 1 Remifdurgs ant 
4 
Oluckſtadt is a regular, well-built donn and. ede — on the Elbe, t was 
duile i in 2620, on a ſpot of waſte ground; by the permiſſion. of.Chriflian IV; who con- © 
ferred many immunities upon it. It has a convenient harbour z but, being deſtitute: of 
 fpring-water, the inhabitants are reduced to many difficulties for the ſupply of that ne- 
ceſſary element. The King's Regency, Court, and other offites connected wich it, am 
held here; and what conſiderably adds to it's population and commerce, is, that people 
of all religions profeſs the faith in which they were brought up, without moleſtation, 
Thie town has endured ſeveral ſevere ſieges, but has never ſubmitted to a conqueror, | 
Itzehoa is an ancient and beautiful town, ſituated on the River Stor: it is divided into _ 
two parts, the New and the Old; the former of which is encompaſſed by the Stor, and a 
Kanal drawn from it. In this town are ſeveral noble religious ſtructures; among which 
St. Lawrence's Church, St. Nicholas's Chapel, and anne. of noble wr" 
claim pre-«minence, 
_ | Rendiburg is a fronticr town towards es mas well fortified. The num» 
bf houſes amount to about ſix hundred, beides ſeyeral elegant public ſtructures. 
/ This town has it 's own conkfiory, and nne Lage eſtabliſhed in 

1738 by Chriſtian VI. 

Ploem is almoſt entirely inn by king wk netwitbſtanding its whtery 3 

It has been four times wholly laid in aſhes. The ducal palace here ſtands on a fine eleva- 

tion, and commands a charming proſpet, To the weſtward of this palace, a garden and 
park have lately been laid out with great delicacy of taſte and deſign; and an hydraulic ma- 
chine, placed in the latter, ſupplies the palace with water, There arc: likewiſe elegant 
Kitchen and pleaſure-gardensg the latter of which; beipg fame on an ———_— n 
is beautiful and romantic beyond deſcription, - 

The counties of Oldenburg and Delmenborſt are both dure in , but are 
appendages of the Daniſh crown. 

Oldenberg is bounded on the weſt by Eaſt Friefland, on the ſouth by the hiſbapeie.of 
Muaſter, on the eaſt by the country of Delmenhorſt and the Weſer, and on the north by: 
Jever and Jade; extending forty-eight miles in length, and thirty»eight in breadth. In 
many places the ſoil is abundantly fertile, and produces excellent paſturage; bos in others 

it is mooriſh and waſte, and only 'raluable for the turf it yields for firings ; 
The King of Denmark, on account of his property in this courity, is poſſt-ſed:of a Eat 
- and. voice in the Weſtphalian College of the C of the Empire, and in the pence 
the Circle of Weſtphalia. 

The capital bears the name of the county, 2nd ſtands on the River Hunte, whichis 
augmented by the influx of the Haare, as it paſſes through this town.. - It is ſituated · in 83 
degrees 8 minutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 13 minutes eaſt longitude. The town: 
ts diſproportionably long, but extremely well-fortified with walls and moats. The caſtle: 

is of à circular. form, and very handſome, and in it the ancient counts uſedito;refide;. 
This * is divided into free houſes, free inhabitants, and the. garriſon. 3 
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habitants are exempte From ſuch bordens as the burghers are oblight to endure, asthe © 

quartering of ſoldiers and keeping watch, and are only accountable to the Royal „„ 

eſtabliſhed at this place; but wy et 0 are OY to * town eee and 11 

garriſon to the commandant. > 

The county of Delmenhorſty which at; eins to that of C Oldenburg, ive very etre i 

Limits, being Worry ſeventeen miles long Ko ſeven broad. It's principal town is Del- 

menhorſt, which is fituated on the little River Delme, from whence it obtains it's 

name, It had anciently a college of TR _ now! contains l youu 4 

K ait 97 OT IG 1.531 l 4 * 
The natives of Denmark are in genera 1 un Ps be ihule fate r e egulat; He 

Wels complex ions florid, and their dein inclining to yellow or fed. In their diſpoſitions, 

they are characteriaed by a noble author of our own nation, as being brave, courtedöus, 
hu e. The ſuperior claſſes poſſeſs abundance. of ſpirit and vivacity,” and are na- . 

ificence and ſhew, yet ſo as not to exceed their incomes. Indeed. 
| ” and eee entertainments, has met with a ſeaſonable ane 

retch of royal prerogative, in publiſhing a 1 wha 

which regulates the minutiæ of expence by the ſtricteſt ceconomy and wiſeſt policy. | 

The Frenc faſhions. are generally adopted by-botly ſexes in ſutnmer; but, Une biber * 

the Hyperborean regions, they have recourſe to their furs and woolly garments 

inter. Nin be; peaſants have a neatneſs in their manner of dreſs, which may be 

ſaid to exceed their condition; but this is Fat Ro though they are in general far 

from being affluent. | They are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed for a delicacy of manners, - which 

in too many countries is never met with among the vulgar... OP ow _ ON 

good. ſubjectsʒ and good fathers, maſters, and neighbours. + = 

- . Their marriages are often contracted ſeveral years before . The n 

ſometimes Win with their ee eee 1 177710 e 


The be Wee hon rites of . 3 mak ſplendid ek Fa ley 2 
times. the corpſe of a perſon of quality is kept uninterred for ſeveral years together, till | 
they can celebrate the funeral with ſufficient. oftentation. The common people, how- 
| evils are. buried without . e, in large thick cheſts; and in towns there are 

's belonging * iſh, OREN 11 a rng __ 15 


| gravy.” TY OE: 1 
In the 1 ee e e IE the E Wa of N A Saerd e is 
aſſumed as a badge of gentility by the moſt indigent plebeians z but in other parts of the 
kingdom the e only are permitted to exhibit this unneceſſary appendage of dreſs. N I 
On an exact ſurvey made in 1759, the ſubjects of this crown, in Denmark, — a 9 
Folſtein, Oldenburg, and Delmenhorſt, excluſive of the Icelanders and Greenlanders, ES 
appeared to amount to 2,444,000 ſouls: and, bowever diſproportioned this number may 
appear to the extent of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, if'we allow fur the uncultivated © + 7 
Rate of many ſpacious: diſtricts, it is larger by far than might be expected, and is indeed 
— fufficient for every. commercial or political HOI. The tyranoy of the nobi+ ./* 
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lity over their velkals ad tenants is inimical to population: but the moderation of a few 
patriotic ſovereigns, whoſe love of their country ſeems to have increaſed with the acquiſi- 


tion of abſolute power, has done much to repeople the maſt deſart ſpots; and, in a few more 


- ages, Denmark may again be as populous as in former times. when i i 8 eren ioha- 
| ditants were obliged to ſeek their ſubſiſtence un foreign eres. 


| The Daniſh language is a dialect of the Teutonic: but High Dutch ond Freneh „ 
ſpoken at court; and the Engliſh tongue has lately become en, lalbionable, _ 


no taught at Copenbagen as an eſſential part of education. 


In 1742, a Royal Academy of Sciences was inſtituted Opens, witha Royal fe 
ciety for the improvement and inveſtigation of Northern hiſtory and languages; but theſe 
eſtabliſhments have not as yet brought to light any eminent literary merit. Several other 
| ſocieties have been ſet on foot for laudable and beneficial purpoſes; but the Danes in ge- 
neral are ſtill in the infancy of literature. A few'great names, -however, have appeared 
In aſtronomy and medicine; ſuch as Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, Hollberg, and the Bar- 
thol ines. But the gloom of ignorance is not to be difpelled by a few ſhining luminaries; 
time and numbers can only A tune hs; eons ſcience flouriſh- | 
h ing and faſhionable, 
"The Danes anciently paid . e eee . Thor, Thyr,Oden, 
and Freya; of which Oden was the chief. Several fruitleſs attempts were made in the 
middle ages to convert the natives to the doctrines of Chriſtianity; and, in 88a, e find 
that Ebbo, Bifhop of Rheims, preached the Goſpel in this country. King Harald Klag, 
who implored the protection of the Emperor Lewis, conſented to be baptized; and ſeveral 
churches were founded throughout his dominions: but his ſueceſſors being the inveterate 
enemies of Chriſtianity, cruelly perſecuted the new proſelytes; and it was not till about 
the year 1000 that the true religion obtained an uninterrupted toleration. 
In the reign of Chriſtian II. when Luther began to contend for ani. ababe 
Goſpel in their genuine purity, his tenets were favourably. received in this country; and, 
at a general diet held at Copenhagen in 1 537, Lutheraniſm was declared the eſtabliſhed 
_ religion, anew * as * Nee Was n and . excellent 3 
were adopted. 
But though the tenets 6: 1 receive the Sion: of gonnra wont; ati roliglees 
ſects are not interrupted. in the exerciſe of their particular modes of devotion; and in 
Denmark there is as youre a e of e AP the national church as in 9 : 
tries of Europe. 5 | e 
The whole kingdom of I De EY is divided into fix FR of which thew are Abe 
in en one in Zealand, and one in Funen; which are governed by biſhops, or rather 
general ſuperintendants, appointed by the king. They are not diſtinguiſhed from the 
' inferior clergy by any other mark of pre- eminence than a difference of dreſs and title, 
Having neither cathedrals, Fpiritual courts, nor the leaſt concern with civil affairs: 
their office is to viſit the churches and ſeminaries in their reſpeRive dioceſes, to examine 


W 


und ordain candidates for the miniſtry, and to hold provincial ſynods n Gar, nds 


they 3 in — wich the governcy of the 2 
3 Subordinate 
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Subordinate to the biſhops are the provoſis, of whom chere ere ci and ty in 
the kingdom, whoſe juriſdiction reſembles that of our arehdeacons; being a kind: of af- 
- fiſtants to the biſhop, performing annual viſitations, ſettling occaſional diſputes; and 

eſtabliſhing and enforcing uſeful regulations: next to theſe are che preachers, or parochial 
_ elergy, whoſe revenues ariſe partly from tythes, and partly from the: voluntary donations 
of their reſpeQtive flocks. A clergyman's widow is provided for in this eountry. in a 
manner at once humane and unaxpenlives the ſucceſſor of her deceaſed huſband: is 

obliged to yield her the * af his firſt Jour: 5 income, and tho en part of it ever after 
: during her life. | 
. government of this country, till the year 7660, was ooh af the freeſt 5 the 
n Before that time, Denmark was governed by a king, to whoſe elevation the meaneſt 
ſubject had a right to contribute his vote: a due regard, indeed, was: paid te the family 
of the preceding prince; and his eldeſt ſon, or at leaſt one of the regal line, was elected, 


if he had not forfeited his title to that exalted dignity by his eenduct, or was incapaci- 
tated by mental imbecillity. The king's dignity gave him pre- eminence in the field, . 
and in the courts of juſtice: but no revenues were attached to his title; and, unleſs he 
had a large eſtate of his own, he was obliged to live in the ſtile of a private gentleman. 
The race of Oldenburg, from which the preſent royal family are deſcended, were ſome of 
them brave and ſpirited princes, and had in a manner rendered the regal dignity hereditary | 
in their houſeʒ or at leaſt the ſtates tacitly acquieſced in that form of government, to pre- 
vent the dreadful ravages arifing from inteſtine wars and diſputed fucce ſſions; but arbitrary 
power had never been attempted: _ however, in the reign of Chriſtian IV. the nation was 
reduced to the moſt-deplorable ſtate by's ſories-af amen wars, and ras: Lok was 
exhauſted by paying a numerous armp y: 
The three ſtates, that is, the nobility, clergy, id commonaley, were „ aſſdinbled 6 
viſe means in order to pay and diſband the troops. The nobility endeavoured to ſnift the 
whole burden from themſelves to the commons; while the latter, who had riſqued their 
lives, and all that was dear to them, in defence of their king and country, contended that 
the nobles ſhould contribute a ſhare towards the publie exigencies. The nobility were 
enraged, and many bitter altercations pailed on both ſides; when: one Orta Cratg ex- 
claimed, that the commons were only ſlaves, and dependants on the lords. This was fol-- 
lowed by a loud murmur from the elergy and burghers; who, headed by Nanſon, ſpeaker © 
of the commons, immediately roſe, and leaving the lords in a ferment, they adjourned to 
another place; where, conſulting on the moſt effectual means of humbling the pride of the - 
nobility, they entailed ſlauery on their lateſt poſterity, by making the king a tender of their 
liberties and ſervices, and formally requeſting him render the crown hereditary in his 
line. The king had not patriotiſm enaugh to refuſe this alluring offer; he accepted the ir 
profeſſions with, every indication of pleaſure, and promiſed them relief and piptection: the © 
gates of Copenhagen were inſtantly ſhut; and the nobility, finding reſiſtance would 
de in vain, ſubmitted, with the beſt grace they could, to confirm what the commons had 


| + Thus elution, n Wan equalled by what happened more recently in a 
_ neighbouring” | 
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encighbouring Lingdom, was effected without blood or ets commotione; and in four 
days time the kingdom of Denmark was ane Ow a Take Arberg on e Bs 
to an abſolute monarchy. 40h 
But though the ſovereigns of Dima poſſeſs: unlimited power, few Mantel have ' 
* occurred of their abuſing thoſe prerogatives with which they are inveſted: on the con- 
_ *rary, the adminiſtration of civil juſtice in Denmark is confidered b many as a model 9 
for other nations; and that great and wiſe monarch, the reigning King of Pruffia, f has 5 
actually tranſcribed a great part of it into the F rederician code. © © 1925 
The fundamental laws of Denmark onl y fil a quarto volume, written in the language 5 
of the country, in ſo plain and perſpicuous à manner, and on ſuch fimple principles of 4 
-unalterable juſtice, that the moſt ignorant may underſtand them, and plead his own cau le, » 
No ſuit can remain undecided longer than a year and a month; but the Ling has A a right n 
xo N 2 and amend according to his own pleaſure. FECL ON n 
His Daniſh majeſty has few enſigns of royalty; his officers and attendants are not very 
numerous; and the ene . ere i of bowing the knee j is never uſed 
in his preſence, 
His titles, at full FOR are, ©By the grace of God, King of Denmark and Mien. 
and of the Goths and Vandals; Duke of Holſtein, Ke gs, eiu ac Daene and 
Count of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt. “. by nds 5 
The principal order of knighthood in this kingdom i is that of the Fieptiahe: or Blue 
Ribband, which is of the higheſt antiquity, and is only conferred on perſons of the moſt 
illuſtrious rank. It's enſign, or badge, is a white enamelled Elephant, with a caſtle on 
it's back, appendant to a blue ribband worn over the left-ſhoulder to the right-ſide. The 
knights of this order wear a Hilver eek 47 A * On "the tefe-drevtt Gre oy" 8 
bourg crols in it's centre. 05. « 
The ſecond order of Loos is OO the bse Order; n White Rib- 
band, which was inſtituted by Waldemar II. It's badge is a Golden Croſs enamelled, ſet 
with eleven diamonds, ſuſpended by a watered dene ks e 3 dap oder ny worn 
over the right-ſhoulder to the right-ſide. 833 ; 
Tobe offices by which government is adminiſtered are, this Privy Council or r Supreme 
| College; the Daniſh Chancery; the German' Chancery; the Military Chancery; the Na- 
val Chancery; the Treaſury, or College of Finance; the General College for the Improve- 
ment of Manufactures and Commerce; t the: woes + Decicliifical nee of e 
9955 and the General Poſt Office. - \- | 
Every general government has it's goretwor] who's is Amen a piHfower diſtinQion, in- 
veſted with conſiderable power in ſpiritual; temporal, and judicial concerns.” Subordinate 
. - to the governors are the prefects, ho are alſo of the firſt rank; but their authority i is very 
3 _ <ireumſcribed. The civil government in cities and towns corporate is veſted in a bur- 
gomaſter and council; but lome towns have £ on 8 1717 the Nec v of ee 
courts of judicature. v7 3 + 
n * town courts, and tl which every nobleman bas the power of holding in . 
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his own manor, tare: are three others, the Ting Court, Land Court, and Supreme Tri ris 
bunal. Cauſes are generally commenced in the Ting Court, both in the town and coun- 
try; which court is compoſed of a headborough, judge, ſecretary, and eight peaſants, | 
who ſit weekly. From this inferior court an appeal lies to the Provincial Court, which 
commonly conſiſts of two judges and a ſecretary, and is held in moſt of the principal towns 
once a month. The other court, from which no appeal lies, is the Supreme Tribunal 
at Copenhagen, which. is kept perpetually open. This court, where the law is filent or 
indeterminate, has a deciſive voice, and ultimately determines controverted matters. Here 
are no inns of court, or public ſocieties of lawyers, but it is in the option of any one to 
take up the profeſſion of an adyocate; which indeed meets with little emen Up 
every perſon is permitted to manage his ſuit, and plead his own cauſe. _ 
Juſtice is far from being expenſive in this country; and, as a ſummary mode of proceed- 
ing is adopted, delinquents are ſpeedily brought to puniſhment, 'The judges are not only 
liable to be puniſhed for mal- practices in the adminiſtration of juſtice, but even to make 
reparation to the party they have: injured by an unjuſt decree. Thoſe erimes, the enor- 
| mity of which diſgraces human nature, are ſeldom heard of in Denmark; even robbery 
and houſebreaking are almoſt nn. and treaſon is a crime which ſcarcely meets with 
a patron in an age. 
The revenues of A abu . been 8 for a. century, ariſe El. threg 
iſtin& ſources; namely, national impoſitions, duties paid by foreigners, and the rents of 
demeſne lands. Every neceſſary of life, and even ſome of it's ſuperfluities, are moderately 
taxed; yet theſe, with the duties on marriages, paper, corporations, land, houſes, 
and capitation- money, raiſe a very conſiderable ſum. The internal taxes, however, 
are very uncertain; as they depend in a great meaſure on the exigency of the ſtate, 
or the will of the ſovereign. Cuſtoms and tolls upon imports and exports are more fixed, 
and can be better aſcertained· Tbe duties paid by ſtrangers ariſe chiefly, from foreign 
ſhips paſſing the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait between Schonen and 
Zealand. Theſe tolls are levied in proportion to the ſize of the * and the value of her 
cargoy as exhibited in the bill of lading. _ 
This tax, which forms. a principal part of the royal revenue, has more 1 once em- 
broiled the northern ſtates of Europe. It has often been diſputed by the Engliſh. and 
Dutch; and the Swedes in particular, who command the oppoſite ſide of the paſs, for ſome 
time abſolutely refuſed to pay it; but, by a treaty concluded in 1720, between the two 
potentates, in which his Britannic Majeſty George I. was guarantee, the Swedes agreed 
to pay the ſame rates as the Britiſh and Dutch. This impoſt varies much on different 
nations; but in general falls heavieſt on Hamburgh, and ſome others of the Hanſe towns. 


Fg It is colleed.at-Elſcnore, a town. ſeated on the Sound, at the entrance into the Baltic, 


about eighteen miles from Copenhagen. The Danes alſo. claim a right to the tolls of 
the Weſer, which are paid by ſhips Kane 2 that river, thoſe my 
bear the Pruſſian flag only excepted. 

Of the groeſs revenues of Denmark no ane e can be mada, though they are ge | 
merally . to amount to * of 800. oool. a year; a ſum which, in this ä 
N R 
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ful armaments both bye 24 and arid. But here it muſt — that the military — | 
 haval eſtabliſhments of Denmark coſt inconceivably leſs than in other countries, where 
the pay is not only larger, but the expence of ſubſiſtence much greater. 7 

The Danes, who were celebrated for martial atchievements from the firſt periods of 
hiftory, ſeem to have loft their original character, and wiſely to have exchanged the laurel: 
for the olive · wreath; yet, notwithſtanding their avowed degeneracy in war, the preſent 
army of Denmark is reſpectable and _well-diſciplined, amounting to 30, ooo men, in- 
fantry and cavalry included, in time of peace; but which, on any emergency, may be raiſed 
to 50,000. His preſent majeſty ſeems likewife ambitious of being ranked as a maritime 
power, and of re-eftabliſhing the naval force of his kingdom. In this diſpoſition he is not 
only encouraged by the acknowledged excellency of his ſubjects in ſeamanſhip, but like- 
wife by having fuch a capacious ſea-port at Copenhagen; and, by a regulation adopted by 
the ſame prince, thirty-fix ſhips of the line, with a proportionable number of frigates,” 
muſt always be in à condition to be readily fitted for ſea. As every ſeafaring man is 
obliged once in his life to ferve his king and country for fix. years when called upon, and 
for that purpofe is regiſtered, this fleet can eaſily be manned on any emergency; and though 
in time of peace many of theſe regiſtered ſeamen may be abſent by furlough from their 
officers, there has hardly ever been a ctifis known when it was neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to any other method of raiſing men. Would not ſuch a plan us this be full as 
eonfiſtent with liberty as preſſing, which'is practiſed among us in defiance of law? and 
might not the Britiſh government imitate an example, which could not poffibly be ſo 
odious, nor unconſtitutional, as the expedients they are frequently compelled to adopt? 

The natural products of Denmark are fir, and other ſorts of timber; black cattle, horſes, 
butter, ftock-fiſh, tallow; hides, train-oil, tar, pitch, and iron; to which we may add va- 
rious kinds of furs: and theſe articles form the baſis of Daniſh commerce for exportation. 
The imports are ſalt, wine, brandy, filk, and other articles of luxury, which are princi- 
pally obtained from France, Italy, Portugal, and England. The intercourſe. between 
Britain and Denmark has of late years been progreſſively increaſing; and our broad- 
cloths, clocks, cabinet and 2 ne meet wink 4 _ mh in this n 
kingdom. 

But the commerce of Denmark i is not reftrifted 1 0 ee in 00 ati Chriſtian 
TV. eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India Company at Copenhagen, ſoon after which four ſhips ſailed 
for Indoftan.. Fhe original idea of an oriental trade was probably ſuggeſted by James I, : 
of England, who efpouſed a princeſs of Denmark: but however that may be, in 1617 
the Danes built and fortified a caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the Commands! coaſt. P 
The perfect ſecurity which the natives of Ind ia experienced under the protein of thi 


induced many of them to fettle in the town. and it's vicinity; ſo that a few ES, 
the Company found themſelves in circumſtances ſufficiently aMuent to Nay an annuat- 
tribute of 10,000 rix-dollars to his Daniſh majeſty, This Company, however, aiming at 
an-inftantaneous acquiſition of riches, in 1660 endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of- — . 
* of Ceylon; but were * and defeated 10 the Portugueſe, In fact, their 
avaricious 
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avaricious conduct embroiled them with the Indians on every hand; and, had: it not been 
for the generous aſſiſtance granted them by a governor of the Engliſh. Eaſt India Com- 


pany, the ſettlements of IT en muſt n e ſallen into the hands of the 
R-jah of Tanjore. 


On the general eee of Bent . the death of Charles XII. of Sade. 
the Daniſh Eaſt India Company were ſo much involved in debt, that they were obliged 
to publiſh propoſals for a new. ſubſcription, for enlarging their original capital ſtocks and 
for fitting out ſhips, not only to different parts of Indoſtan, but likewiſe to China. Two 
years after this, his Daniſh majeſty granted a new charter to the Company, with ive. 
nn and their trade is now carried on with great ſpirit and aſſiduit x. 4 
Tze Weſt India and Guinea trade, which was formerly carried on by charter, was dif- 

1 ſolved in 1754; and the ſmall iflands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, in the Weſt - 
Indies, belonging.to Denmark, were declared to be free ports: but in the year following 
the king eftabliſhed an African Company, with a. capital of five hundred actions, every 
action conſiſting of five hundred fix-dollars, which are ſhared 2 
| Gs to whom the Fort of Chriſtianburg on the Guinea coaſt belongs. 

The Iceland and Finmark Company obtained their 2 in 274%, and, monopolizec 

| the entire trade of theſe countries till 1777. 

| Bat, beſides theſe, there is a General Trading G eſtabliſhed by royal 4 in 
1747; which enjoys many valuable privileges, and was inſtituted on purpols.to-carry.on 
ſuch: branches of commerce as private adventurers were unable to und 3 
tal is one thouſand actions, part of which only is depoſited; but, on any —— 
whole may be eaſily collected. Thi arne trades ane * the Meditercar - 
nean, the Baltic, and Gicenland: 

An Aſſignation Exchange, or kan e. at n Finke a 1 
iſfues bank notes of different values, and which are allowed to paſs through all the king's. 
dominions as current ſpecie. Sums, not leſs than a hundred rix- dollars, are lent out of this 
bank, at the rate of ſour per cent. on depoſiting ſome adequate pledge. The capital ſtock 
—.. SORE: rene to a 
double amount. * 105 | TN Ts 
There is likewiſe an a Office for tips at fea anctionec hs royal > eee an 
inſtitution as beneficial as it is praiſe-worthy. 

' The current coins of Denmark are the rafocablay * chen bheg ker. 
ling; the ducat, to nine ſhillings; the rix-dollar, to four and ſiupence; the ſlet-dollar, to 
three ſhillings; the trix · mark, to eleven - pence; the ſlet- mark, to nine-p eng and the liver, 
to a penny: beſides which, there are ſome copper coins of inferior value. PLS. 

„ The weightPFvhis country are the great and ſmall hundred; the former u hundred 
and twenty pode weight, and the latter a hundred and twelve: there is likewiſe: a + 
weight called a liſpound, ene our 00 of fourteen. N and the ſhip-pound, . 
weighing twenty liſpounds. 
Of meaſures, the Daniſh ell i only about emed of thee resin, but the mile 
„ 2 Huh To 
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For the beſt hiſtory of Norway we are indebted” to Saxo Grammatieus, who wrote i in 
pure Latin, in the twelfth century, a time when the Roman tongue was almoſt loſt in 
other parts of Europe. Like the hiſtorians of thoſe early ages, Saxo made uſe of fable to 
enliven his ſubject; yet, diveſting it of extraneous trappings and ridiculous abſurdities, 
we learn that the ancient Danes, like the Gauls, Scots, Iriſh, and other northern nn. 
bad their bards, who ſung the military exploits of their heroes in verſfmgGGGꝙGG. 

The ancient Scandinavians, who inhabited modern Norway, Sweden, and Deerk, 
were certainly Scythians by their original; but how far the ancient Scythia extended, is 
beyond the diſquiſition of any geographer: | fable and uncertainty involve not only 
places, but people, in ſuch remote ages; and even the name of the firſt Chriſtian king af 
Denmark has not been handed down to us with hiftorical truth, the names of the com- 
manders and the commanded being ſo blended together, that no preciſe idea of the whole 
Scandinavian hiſtory can be formed. Theſe nations were: continually removing from 
one country to another, ſeveral tribes or ſepts united in expeditions both by ſea and land, 
and the adventurers were generally denominated. from their chieftains: thus the terms 
Danes, Saxons, Goths, Germans, and Normans, were indiſeriminately uſed to expreſs 
the inhabitants of the north in general. About 500 years, however, after the Chriſtian 
tra, we learn that theſe northern hordes formed many maritime expeditions, and inſulted 
all the ſea-coaſts'of Europe; and that they ſettled i in Ireland, and became maſters of Eng- 
land and part of Scotland, m—_ my Lym: phi W _ e Mill retain — 
oe their barbarous ferocity. 

Few intereſting events occur in the hiſtory of the tingilon of Wund before ** 
when Margaret mounted the throne, and by her addreſs, affiſted by ſome nden, to 
hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of Calmos, by which ſhe was recognized ſove- 
reign of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Her reſolution, courage, 224 dene, gained 
her the appellation of the Semiramis of the North; but her ſucceſſors being deſtitute. of 
her ſhining abilities and diſtinguiſhed qualifications for government, again loſt Sweden, 

though Norway ſtill continued annexed to their ſovereignty. After ſeveral internal revo- 
| Jutions, which produced but little alteration in the ſyſtem; of ſtate, the regal power fell 
into the hands of Chriſtian Count of Oldenburg, from whom the reigning family is de- 
ſcended, about the year of the Chriſtian æra 1448; and, in 1536, the proteſtant religion 
was eſtabliſhed in this country by the wiſe and politie Chriſtian III. In 1629, Chriſ- 
tian IV. was choſen head of the proteſtant ſtates which leagued againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria: but though perſonally brave, and endowed; with every mental qualification 
neceſſary to conſtitute the hero, fearful of loſing his own dominions, he relinquiſhed 
the proffered honour; oh which the illuſtrious Guſtavus Adolphus of Sweden was elected 
to that command i in his ſtead. The Dutch having obtained: a diminution;of. the duties of 
the Sound in the reign of the laſt- mentioned Daniſh monarch, his ſon Frederic III. con- 
ſented to accept the annual compenſation of 150, ooo florins for the whole. After this 
the Dutch, by their intrigues, prevailed upon him to declare war againſt Charles Guſ- 
tavus of Sweden; which impolitic ſtep had well-nigh loſt. him his crown, Charles ſtormed 
| dhe fortreſs of Frederickſtadt; and, as ſoon as winter commenced, marched his army over 


. %, 
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the ice to the Iſland of Funen, where he ſurprized the Daniſh troops, took Odenzee and 
Nyburg, and proceeded to inveſt Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell the uſurper interpoſed, 
and Frederick defended his capital with great magnanimity, till the peace of Roſchild; 
by which, however, he was compelled to cede the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and 
Sconia, together with the iſlands of Bornholm, Bahus, and Drontheim, all 3 in Norway, to 

the Swedes, To elude theſe rigorous terms, Frederick had recourſe to various ſub- 
terfuges; on which Charles took Cronenburg, and once more beſieged Copenhagen both 
by ſea and land. The ſteady intrepidity of Frederick, under theſe accumulated misfor- 
tunes, endeared him to his ſubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen in particular made a 
noble defence till a Dutch fleet came to their aſſiſtance, which beat that of Sweden, and 
relieved the Danes from the blockade. Fortune now ſmiled upon the efforts of Frede- 
rick, and the fate of war ſeemed entirely changed in his favour; and had not an Engliſh 
feet appeared in 'the Baltic, he would probably have carried the war into Sweden itſelf. 
Thus countenanced, Charles a third time laid fiege to Copenhagen; but France and 
England both offering their mediation, a peace was concluded in that capital, by which 
the Iſland of Bornholm was returned to the Danes, the other ceded territories being con- 
firmed to the Swedes. 

Though this peace was far from being honourable to the Daniſh nation, the bravery of 
Frederick, his contempt of danger, and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects in pres 
ference to his own, ſo endeared him to his people, that a revolution was brought about 
in his favour, the crown was rendered hereditary in his family, and he, as before obſerved, 
was declared abſolute. 

Frederick departed this life in 1670, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian V, Who 
compelled the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp to relinquiſh all the advantages he had en- 
deavoured to ſecure by the treaty of Roſchild. He afterwards recovered a number of 
places in Schonen; but ſuffered a ſignal defeat in the battle of Lunden, by the arms of 
Charles XI. of Sweden. Chriſtian, however, was not diſpirited by this diſaſter; he ob- 

ſtinately fought to regain the entire poſſeſſion of the dominions of his anceſtors, but was 
at laſt totally overthrown at the bloody battle of Landſcroon; and being in a manner de- 
ſerted by his allies, and his country reduced to the loweſt ebb of diſtreſs, he ſubmitted to 
an involuntary treaty preſcribed by France in 1679. He afterwards became the ally and 
ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. of F rance, whoſe ambition had forged chains for Europe; and, 
after a variety of fights, treaties, and infractions of treaties, with ſeyeral northern and 
German powers, his Daniſh majeſty died in 1699. _ 
Frederick IV. his ſon and ſucceſſor, after the example of his predeceſſors, maintained 
his pretenſions to Holſtein, and probably would have made himſelf abſolute maſter of it, 4 
had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the ſiege of Toningen, while the heroic 55 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who was no more than ſixteen years of age, debarked within 
eight miles of Copenhagen, to ſupport his brother-in-law the Duke of Holſtein. The 
peace of Travendahl, which was concluded much to the ſatisfaction and intereſt of the 
duke, probably ſaved Copenhagen from falling into the hands of Charles XII. But not- 
— this peace, Frederick was E engaged in wars with the Swedes; and 
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dehind him that moſt honourable appellation, The Father of * People. 
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while Charles was in n.exite at Bender in Turky, he marched an army «a Holſtein 


: into Sine Jiſh Pomerania; and in the year 1712 took the city of n The Swedes, hows 


ever, overcame him with prodigious ſlaughter at the battle of Gadeſbuſch, and laid the 
city of Altena in aſhes. In revenge for. this inſult and loſs, Frederick poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the greateſt part of Ducal Holſtein, and compelled the Swediſh general Steinbock to 


* furrender himſelf priſoner of war with all his troops. By a number of enterprizes fue 
ceſsfully atchieved, about the year 1716, the allies of Frederick began to ſuſpect that he 


was aiming at the univerſal empire of Scandinavia. Soon after this, Charles XII, return; 
ing from exile, renewed the war againſt Denmark with the utmoſt animoſity and deter- 


_ mined reſolution; and would probably have annihilated this rival power; had he not met 


with an untimely death at the ſiege of Frederieſhal. His Britannic majeſty then offered 


his mediation between Frederick and the crown of Sweden; in conſequence of which a 


peace was concluded at Stockholm, which left the dutchy of Slefwic in the poſſeſſion of 
Denmark. In 1730, Frederick repoſed from his earthly warfare; having, firſt experieneed 


the ſorrow and vexation of beholding his capital 1 in aſhes by an Feten confla- 


„ 
His ſon, Chriſtian Feine, mounted the throne with every advantage; a like a pa- 


triot king, made no other uſe of his power, and the happy ſituation in which he found 


public affairs, than in cultivating peace with his neighbours, eaſing his ſubjects of many 


oppreſſive taxes, and promoting their general happineſs and tranquility. Having guaran- 


teed the Pragmatic Sanction, an agreement by which the ſeveral potentates of Europe 


engaged to ſupport the Houſe of Auſtria in favour of the Queen of. Hungary, Chriſtian 
ſent 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Emperor, during the continuance of the diſpute to 


the ſucceflion of the Poliſh crown. But though this prince was of a pacific diſpoſition, 


be was exceſſively jealous of his rights, in the aſſertion of which he had ſeveral diſputes 
' with his neighbours, particularly the Hamburghers. In 1738, a diſpute originated be- 
' tween him and his Britannic majeſty, about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had 


been mortgaged to the latter by the Duke of Holſtein Lawenburg, and which Chriſtian 
pretended belonged to him. In this conteſt ſome blood was ſpilt; but a treaty ſoon after 
followed, in which Chriſtian perceiving the predilection of his Britannic majeſty for his 
German dominions, made a moſt advantageous bargain, by ſtipulating to keep up 7000 
troops for the protection of Hanover; as a compenſation for which, he was to receive a 

ſubſidy of 10,0001. ' Two years after this, the ſame tenacity of right had nearly em- 
broiled him with Holland; for ſome Dutch ſhips trading to Iceland without permiſſion, 
they were ſeized and confiſcated by his order: however, this difference was amicably ſet- 


_ », tled by the interpoſition of Sweden; in which kingdom Chriſtian had ſo ſtrong a party, 


that it' was generally believed he intended to revive the union of Calmar, and procure his 
ſon to be declared ſucceflor to his then Swediſh majeſty. But whatever his views might 

have been in this reſpect, the other European powers would certainly have rendered them 
abortive, as the balance of power would have been too much violated had all Scandinavia 
been ſubjected to one family. Chriſtian Frederick IV. departed this life in 1746, ms 
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vernmentsz but the manner in which he conducted himſelf during that extenifive » © = 
he. 10 . — thoſe hopes which his on fubjeAts, and the world it : . 
| an obſervation deducible from the hiſtories of all a nations: this monarch'« wk 3 


adminiſtration of his kingdom to a German adventurer named Struenſee, whom „ 
to the higt dignity, and for whom his queen was ſaid' to have en | 
| ment. ia Maria; however, the queen 
woman oF an 1 1 ae OE. a 1 at once to ruin the 


Ys till her death, which happened —_ after, by a putrid fever, / 3-4 * 7 1 i 
Carolina Matilda, his preſent majeſty has iſſue a ſon, born oh 16 11 l 
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ing from 58 degrees 30 minutes to 69 degrees north ee and from the 12th to the 
32d degree eaſt longitude from London; being about one thouſand four hundred miles 
in length, and nine hundred and twenty in breadth. | 
The air of this country is extremely ſalubrious; but the winters are long and ſevere: 
in the depth of the brumal ſeaſon, however, the nights, by the ſplendor of the moon, the 
reflection of the ſnow, and the lucid brightneſs of the ſky, are nn, light to render 
travelling as eligible by night as day. 
The continuance of the ſun above the horizon of Stockholm, on the longeſt days i is 
| Eighteen hours and a half, when the heat is intenſe; but the nights are luminous and plea- 
ſant. Violent ſtorms of wind and rain are ſeldom felt i in this climate, nor is the ſky fre- 
- quently overcaft. | | 
Summer burſts ſuddenly from winter; and vegetation is conſiderably more rapid than 
in many leſs northern climates. This ſeaſon, however, ſeldom continues above three 
months; when the aid of ſtoves and warm furs muſt again be called in, to mitigate the 
ſeverity of the cold. 
| Extenfive woods and unfrequented foreſts, which overſpread a vaſt extent of this coun- 
try, produce pines, fir, beech, birch, alder, juniper, and oak. Theſe afford firing in 
the moſt plentiful manner, and at the cheapeſt rate; and Ukewiſe furniſh an tent 
article of exportation. | | 
| There are in Sweden ſeveral lakes of Kr oe extent; the principal of which are, the 
Wetter, the Wener, and the Maeler. The firſt is ſituated in Æſtrogothia, the ſecond. 
in Weſtrogothia, and the third empties itſelf into the ſea at Stockholm. Theſe, with 
various others of inferior note diſperſed over the face of the whole country, ſu pply the na- 
tives with ſeveral ſorts of excellent fiſh, and greatly contribute to facilitate the conveyance 
of goods from one place to another. 
Where agriculture is practicable, the ſoil i is abundantly foro, though ſeldom above 
half a foot deep; ſo that it is very common to behold a ſingle ox turning up the ground. 
Ever ſince the reign of Charles XII. the Swedes have been at incredible pains to correct 
the natural ſterility of their country, by erecting colleges of agriculture, which in ſome 


places have been attended with ample ſucceſs, and in general the peaſants now imitate 


the agriculture of France and England; but, notwithſtanding their utmoſt exertions, they 
have never been able to raiſe ſufficient corn for the national conſumption. Gothland, in- 
deed, produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, peaſe, and beans; but the natives, in many places, 
either from want of induftry, or from an unhappy ſituation, are obliged to procure corn 
from Livonia, and the provinces of the Baltic. 1 

In ſummer, nature wears a very agreeable face; the fields * then cloathed with a 
variety of flowers, and even the moſt barren rocks yielding ſtrawberries, raſpberries, cur- 
rants, and other ſmall fruits: but the delicious productions of warmer climes are almoſt un- 
known' in this country; apricots, peaches, nectarines, and pine-apples, being ſeldom 
cultivated with ſucceſs; are melons, in favourable ſeaſons, are W to great per- 
een. 

In this, and other northern countries; the breed of cattle i is ſmall- ſized; nor can it be | 


improved 
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improved by importing larger "ROE abroad, as they ſoon degenerate, The ſheep bear a 
very coarſe waol, which is only proper to be manufactured into garments for the peaſants. 


The Swediſn horſes are ſmall, but han, N nd . and are * to be be 
culiarly adapted for war. 5 
When the winters are unuſually long and ſevere and fodder 3 ſearee, the 
farmers, to preſerve the lives of their cattle, are conſtrained to adopt a variety of expe- | 
ae one of which we ſhall mentions as it might de uſed in our own country, on fimt- 
occaſions, with 2 ny ee They boil about a handful of hay in three gal- 


5 e e the ' uiders of the, cos 


"Several Hinds of m:ld ben, * — 1 | ves, | tens. and 
abound in different parts of. this country, which nas — ** their | 
fleſh, ſkins, or. furs. . Deer, elks, and hares which poſſeſs the Progenty : of 5 ur : | bite 
in winter, ate very plentiful, and afford excellent diverſion tothe hunter Domeſti 
3 het thaw 3 are fer La 4 from tals of Norway, 


n de known wo reviſe hir var e E 
of anf SEO aſm 
ing that he belonged ta the French king. RE WS 
The aquatic: animals of S weden are N l orth h 
and are caught.in ſuch rodigious quantities, os Gwe bran int cad abbr 
.oxportations'! The train-oil extracted from the ſeals eee e 
| | rable article of foreign commerce. 

But the mines of this country, ped eee eee 
it's fm eee e dee , eee p. E.-M. 
ee e. ba di, om. Rn" Gln antes. A ha wi, bas been | 
_ diſcovered in Sweden; but it's produce is extremely inconſiderable in proportion ta the 
labour required to putify the ore. One of the ſilver - mines is of prodigious dimenſions: it's 
firſt gallery is one hundred fathoms below the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſupported by 
vaſt oaken beams, and from thence the miners deſcend about forty fatbems lower before 
they reach the inferior vin. No records are extant whereby the antiquity of this mine 
can be aſcertained; but it evident} — — and it's produce is 
ſaid to be bout 20,000 cn „ ear, Fbe copper- mines are alſo of great extent, but 
their product is uncertain; however, 1 are all loaded with vaſt taxes and deductions to 


the ove which finds this the p inci 
F Re ORR als {fo that the inens, 
ſeem happy and cantented in their hidden world. 

"Th eee and ee Mr, Wandel gives + en ue and 
T 


74 "WO KDE 
count of his deſcent into che iron mines a Danmora, which are celebrated for producing the 
fineſt iron ore of any in Europe, and conftitute one of the molt important ſources of na- 
tional wealth and revenue. In theſe mines the ore is torn up by means of gunpowder; 
which operation is performed every day at noon, and is one of the moſt tremendous and 
awful that can poſſibly be conceived. The at 
chat he arrived at the mouth of the great mine, aten is about half an Engliſh mile in 
circumference, i in time to be preſent at one of theſe pratid exploſions; that the ſtones were 
thrown, by the violence of the powder, to ah aſtoniſhiig height above the fur face of the 
— and that the concuſſion was fo great, as to ſhake e every object to i confiderable ex- 
When the exploſion was over, he tells us, that, to gratify the natural paſſion of 


, he determined to venture down into the mine in a baſket, notwithſtanding the | 


monftrances of the inf pector, at whoſe houſe he had lodged the preceding evening. 
1 am not aſhamed,” ſays he, to own, that when 1 found myſelf thus fufgended 


© between heaven and earth by a rope, and lbeked down into the deep and dark abyſs 


© below me, to Which T could fee no termination, I ſhuddered with apprehenſion, and 
© half repented my curioſity, This Was, however, only a momentaty ſenſation; and be- 
< fore I had deſernde#'s hundred feet, Flecker bau on the ſeene with very tolerable 
8 compoſure. Fl was near nine minutes before I could reach the bottom, it being eighty 

« fathoms deep.” The view of the mine, Wen 1 ſet wy feet on earth, was awful in the 
ghigheſt degree, Whether terror or pleaſure formed the predominant feeling, as I look- 
ed at it, is hard to ſay, The light of the day was very faintly admitted into theſe 
fſubterraneous caverns: in many places it was alſo abſolutely loſt, and flambeaux ſup- 
_ © plied it's place. The miners were employed in boring holes for the admiſſion of pow- 
der, ſeated on beams of wood laid acroſs ſome parts of the mine, with the ſame un- 


© concern I would have felt in any ordinary employment; though the leaſt diaz i neſs, or 


even a failure in preſerving their equilibrium, muſt have made them loſe their ſeats, and 
© daſh them to pieces againſt the rugged ſurface of the rocks beneath. A confinement 


© for life, in theſe horrible iron-dungeons, muſt ae, of l N en | 


<* ſubtlety has deviſed, be one of the moſt tertibt n 2 
I remained three quarters of an hour in theſe 3 and; frigheful cairn, mas 


traverſed every part of them which was acceſſible," conducted by: my guides. The 


©. weather above was very warm, but here the ice covered the whole ſurface of the ground, 
* and I found myſelf ſurrounded with the cold of the moſt rigorous winter; amid dark- 
neſcs and caves of iron. In one of theſe,” which runs a conſiderable way under. the rock, 


vere eight wretches warming themſelves round a charcoal fire, and eating the little 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence produced from their miſerable occupation. They roſe with ſur- 
< prize at ſeeing ſo unexpected a gueſt among them and I was not a Joie l to dry 


my feet at their fire, which were wet with treading on the mel ted ice. 
There are no leſs than one thouſand three hundred men conſtantiy n in theſe 
mines; and their pay is only a common dollar, or three-pence Engliſh; a day. 
After having gratified my curioſity with a full view of theſe ſubterraneous apart- 
ments, J made the ſignal for boing drawn wy and felt ſo little terror when re-aſcend- 
reer | | © ings 


50 ve intellig ent traveller informs us, 
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© more, I ſhould have been perfectly indifferent to it; and could have folved'a' x 
in mathematics, or compoſed onnet ay miſtreſs, in the ke 
5 gree of fright or apprehenſion.” - l e | 1 
We have been more copious in thivextrsQ chan-uſach, mut our - aders 

general ideas of wines; which, though produdtive of infinite wealth, cannot be beheld by 
the Lu ER WO A RO 5/5, OI: x 
The Swedes in general are a ſtrong and oebaſb greys, ede 6 0. nduring great fa 
que; lid! inured to want from their infancy: however, aan 
ſity of character among them, but alſo their general one as à nation has varied in 
different ages. At preſent, the peaſants ſeem a hardy race of men, heavy and plodding, 


poſſeſſing no other ambition than to ſubſiſt themſelves and their families in the beſt man- 


ner they can: they are at the ſame time honeſt, ſimple, hoſpitable, diligent, and per- 


ſeveringʒ but bear not the ſmalleſt national feature of their heroic progenitors, who, under 


eee tad Charles XIE. nm in thels: am eee eee 
che late seas aging de King ef Frida; 3 ——— —— either 
active or paſſive courage. The higher claſſes, however, have not ſo much degenerated 


from their original character; they are ſtill naturally brave, polite, hoſpitable, jealous 


of honour, and attached to their national intereſt. Sweden is far from being populous in 


proportion to it's extent; deſart moors and barren mountains oceupy large ſpaces, where 


induſtry can ſcarcely exert itſelf with ſucceſs; and where à numerous population could 


not poſſibly ſubſiſt. PE NN WEIS My eee of inhabitants 


in'$weden and Finland at about three f 


* oe . why F335 FE | 13 | 8 xD 


* | The employments of the vulgar, or the hin dentin a * 


LF 
& 


— — bey are compelled to uſe the bumbleſt fare; making a ſort of 
bread of the bark of ſeveral trees, r in ſpring, they 


ſtrip the bark from the firs; and, ming paregoTthe/ exterior aſperities, they dry it in an 


oven, or place it over a e e ſides become brown, 

of fermentation; by which ther | | 

u into bread. 
1 likewiſe, Sabo this indigent pop 0 make . bread of plant called: will 

| e are reduced to ſatisfy the cravings of nature, would hardly meet with credit 


v WR. 
Ty 7 3 
ik II > N $5. We 


in this land-of laviſh plenty, wha: the wengicent would pur at the food which the fu- 


perior rankes in ſome other cbuntr as luxuries... 
Perſons in affluent circumſtances, however, (who are Fes PEER PO b iy 
any country) ae en and EE ee e Nee na- 
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The dteſs of che common people is almoſt the ane dium chat in Dae, bub abe 
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8 dars eee mines. In the more nor- 
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25 ebene with French. modes and falbjons,- wens extremely, and eber 
: fatally, expenſrye in their equipage and ſhew, FFT enn 

_ Theze is ſurh an aſſinity between the  Sreediſh, \Danith,. td Magn 
which are all ſo many dialects of the Teutonic, that the inhabitants of the three king⸗ 
doms can: herſectiy underſtand ane another. From many Runio inſcriptions, ſtill to be 
RA mne 
8 that character i in the ages of Pagan idolatry. i 4651 alt SHO enim at 
Several branches ef learning have been cultivated ofilate yeats inchjs-eountey- with the 
| greateſt ſucceſs. - - The Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in generaly mote-converſant with 
polite literature than thoſe of other countries. The candid and penetrating natural phi- 
loſapher Haſelquiſt, who died as he was making diſcoveries in the oriental regions, will 
ever be mentioned with reſpet, That able civilian, - politician, and hiſtorian; Puffen- 
don; was a native of Sweden; as well as the late Linnæus, who to the deepeſt reſearches 
in ee deapakes of nate] philoſophy, united the utmoſt ſyſtematic precifios.. In the 
apoſitian choſen. by the latter, he will ever remain unrivalledz:and though fu- 
ure diſchyeries may enlarge the bounds of natural ſcience, his plan can perhaps never be 
altered with advantage. The paſſion of Queen Chriſtina for literatures her munificence 
to the learned, and her own acquirements in ſcience, areiſufficiently known. The fine arts 
at tha time venegarticulasly patrotized by the threne; and ſeveral learned Swedes in other 
bear no mean reputation in ſcience, in ſpite of envy and national prejudices.” 

- The univerſities of $weden. are thoſe of Upſal and Aba; the former of which was in- 
| Lied fant hundred years ago, and being patronized by ſeveral ſueceſſive manarehs, has 
gained particular: celebrity: hut the latter is not ſo well endowed, nor ſo floutidhing: 
There is a Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm; and likewiſe a Royal-Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Military Mathematics. Several volumes of memdirs/bave 
been publiſhed by the members of theſe inſtitutions, whoſe merit bas procured My 

e eee eee eee een PADDED eee y 
2 ſeri rann g 
2 bundred years ago by Upſala,:biſhop.of Thracia. e r 30 > $594 ns to 1654.7 
Seminaries for the education of youth axe: in different tons; and every | 
e -with a free in which boys are qualified . ee 
learning is far from being general, or eaſily acquired by the vulgart. 

I)!u be thickeſt ſhades of ignorance formerly overſpread this country; and it nei 
— grofleſt idolatry... neee eee Which place the 
Gaſpel in Eaſt Getbland- —— Anſoberiatencts re rl 
the ſame purpoſe; and is the middle ages we find that the clergy were in poſſeſſion of 
many valuable eſtates, and that n ie eee ee the tempera, 
dancerns of the kingdom. 
5 e Roman Catholic clergy, and re 
other qancurring colin, procured a favourable reception to Olaus Petri, a difciple of 
hin maſter's e with 2 Guſtayus 
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Vaſa, iobiodeved th Reformation into Sweden” in ſpito of — ; 
ficulties Great oppoſition, indeed, was afterwards made to its in the eigne f John © 
and Sigiſmund; but, in the diet and ſy nod convened at Upſal in gggyithe Forme ee 
ligion of Luther was finally confirmed, when the different ſtates of vhe lin gdm, z 10 
lemn convocation, agreed to adhere to it's doctrines. An act of uniformity was puſledr 
in 1613; but, in 1741, by royal edict, his majeſty was pleaſed-.tovinidulpe the Quiyis: 1 
niſts with the — of: their religion in all the ſea : port tous ee. that of . 
| Carlſcroon: || 5% bi bun e em  vruingd ls cog ab wognny — * | 
The birch, ersteres is computed of the archbiſhop afiWpfalzov 
performs.the.goron ——— — Ie arr pon 
matters, e 411 . | x rache ea 
averſion to popery, that 2 is the fate, of every Roman: Catholie - prieſt 
covered in their country... The: eccleſiaſtical. beneſices are comfor | 5 
the clergy are entirely preclu ed, from, any direction in the Airs ob Rate zelpetu@beis de 
ſanctity of their lives and morals, that the people regard them with the higlteſt veneta- 
tion. Their, churches are neat and conn dious ſtructures, and a few. of them are» 
ornamented: à body af eccleſiaſtical laws pry canons directs their religious cee 
which is, in general, founded on the oundet principles ofthe: Goſpel, and enforced vim 
an exemplary aſſiduity. 13 tis 120: en u wings nnd 
Arts and manufaQures have nade wag — — laſt en- 
turies. Formerly there were no eee, in the kingdom; even that of iron was in- 
troduced ſo late as the ſixteenth” century, before which. period they ſold their own, eruge = 
ote to the Hanſe towns, and bought it back again when manufactured into utenſils. By 
the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and-Flemipgs, about the middle of the ſeventeenth cn 
they ſet up the manufactures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, — 
gar-baking. However, the wars of Charles XII. though glorious, were inimical to trade; 
the progreſs of arts and manufactures ſuffered a tenipo ſuſpenſion during his reign, |. 
but revived again in the reign of Frederick I. who indulged: foreign artiſts in the ftee 
a exerciſe of the religion in which they were born. N l Fits 45 $4 ve en * e 9 
The preſent manufactures of Sweden ua alk, mee fuſtian, and a variety 
of other ſtuffs; linen and ſail- cloth, Morocco leather, and dyeing and — — 
they likewiſe have erected houſes for the boiling and reſining of allum, ſugar, 4 
ſalt; and for fabricating glaſs, porcelain, and paper; beſides. which, they have gui N 
der-mills, ſtamping, boring, ——— —— of inn, fee, 
braſs, and copper, are wrought in this country, and formed into every uteni le- 
ment commonly employed in domeſtie concerns, agriculture, or war. 1 9792 118: * 
No kingdom can be better ſituated: for commerce than Sweden, as: it. lies between the 
Baltic and the North Sea. Thoſs towns which are privileged to import and exports: 
goods in their own ſhips, and to carry on trade with either natives ot foreigners, are called, 
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Staple-towns, of which chere are twenty-four z, while. thoſe; which, lie near the, ſeas. 
and. are only permitted to carry o on a do jeitic trade, Are calle een, and others 
are known by the name of Mine-to y ns. 0142 2:7 90 et nee 
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. m nοe eK. 
|  Stoekholm, the capital, and Gottenburg, are the two principal Staple-towns: at the 
| former:are eſtabliſhed, a Callege of Commerce; an Aſſurance Office;-and the National | 


Bank, whoſe capital-is about fix millions of filver dollars, each nearly equal in value to 
eighteen-pence ſterling; at the latter the Swediſh Eaſt India Company was erected in 1731, 


which pays a tribute to ay nme n Ae ee enn em 
returns ſaſe from India. 
The exports of Sweden. are iron wroeght and i in bars, idiot timber, pitch, | 
tar, ſaltpetre, gunpowder, pot-afh, cordage, furs, leather, and dried fiſh, The imports 
are corny. fleſh; and other articles of ſubſiſtence; and brandy,” wine, drugs, and ſilk, 
with commodities conducive to convenience or luxury. About the year 1752, 
the Swedes had greatly inereaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their imports; but the mad 
jealouſy of government, and the numerous taxes with which the nation is oppreſſed, have 
conſpired te cheek the fpirit of commerce, and to impoveriſh adventurers and individuals. 
The Swedith: coins are, the gold ducat, equivalent to mine ſhillings. and four-pence - 
ſterling; and the ſilver oer, one of which is equal to four pfennings, twenty of them to a 
caroline, (about one ſhilling and two-pence value) and thirty-two to a ſilver dollar; de- 
ſides-which, double and half carolines, and double, fingle, and half oers, are current here. 
The copper coins are pretty numerous; the largeſt being a copper dollar, about four groſ- 
chen, equivalent to fixpence-farthing ſterling; which pieces are ſo large and unportable, 
that when conſiderable ſums are to be diſcharged in them, a cart or ee u is ne- 
cellary to convey them to the place of payment. 5 
A maxim of the baſeſt policy is obſerved by the Swediſh en — is, to en- 
courage manufactures in preference to agriculture, in order to ſupport the arbitrary 
power of the nobility, and oppreſs the commonalty. By this means, thoſe whoſe genius 
leads them to adopt the military, naval, or learned walks of life, are frequently compelled 
to ſeek for employment in foreign lands; and the poor, unfed and nnen to 
drag out a wretched exiſtenee at homo, or to emigrate to other elimes. 
To increaſe this national misfortune, ſmuggling, that bane of-induſtry- and obs; 
ſearcely-meets-with any check. from government. Moſt kinds of goods may be purchaſed . 
one-half cheaper: than they. can be manufactured, owing to this criminal ſupineneſs of the 
ruling power; hence the merchants and manufacturers are in general wretehedly poor, 
and are often obliged to draw upon neee other countries for the pes * their 
exports before they, are able to ſhip them off- e 
The eſtabliſhod revenues of Sweden ariſe en Saks cxpieton- tax demefne 85 
n ee een certain- tithes, mines, and law-ſuits. Theſe taxes in the | 
gate are computed. to raiſe about five hundred and ninety-four thouſand pounds Hackney: 
bat, by.feveral late regulations of goverumont, the revenues are on the increaſe. TV- 
thirds of the annual levies are applied ſor che ſupport of the civil and military eſtabliſ- 
ment; and che reft-for the uſe of the royal family. And here it may not be improper to 
remark; that the crown of Sweden has been, for upwards of a century, ſubſidiary to 
France; from which reaſon the former has often eur. dearelt amm and: na- 
tonal hanous to the latter. 


The 
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| Phe chief part of the Swediſh forees is compoſed of an eſtabliſhed militia; the regu- 
lewd which was either invented, or new-modelled, by Charles XI. The nobility and 
gentry furniſh the cavalry, and the infantry are raiſed among the farms. The king's. 
commiſſion diſtributes them through the various provinces, in proportion to the number 
of farms, and their annual value. Every farm of the yearly value of ſixty pounds is 
charged with one foot- ſoldier, by which means the country is liable to provide for all the 
common ſoldiers; while the officers, both horſe and foot, CRE IIA | 
who has appropriated for that purpoſe ſome of the crown-lands.., © 
Under this eſtabliſhment there are twenty-eight regiments. of foot, yy Fitbew . 
ments of horſe, who are all comfortably. provided for, in a manner as unexpenſive as 
The foot-ſoldier, if angle, boards at the houſe of the fa: mer, and is allowed 
des and about twenty ſhillings a year; but, if married, he has a ſmall cottage erected 
for him at the expence of the perſon on whom he is quartered, and is allowed hay and 
paſturage for a cow, and land enough to ſuppiy him with bread. Treſpaſſes and crimes 
committed by the ſoldiery, while embodied, are ſubject to the cognizance of military law 
but otherwiſe, to · the civil law of the country. 'Fhis- military conſtitution is ſtrictly 
kept up; and it may indeed be literally ſaid, that every Swediſts ſoldier has a property in 
the country he defends, as it is endeared to him by the cloſeſt ties of blood and ſociety: and 
though Sweden. is now. no longer free, yet it's military-eſtabliſhment is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with civil lidertyz to e eg e mf POE n 2 _ is 
extremely repugnant. | 
As in Denmark; the — chile; —— which: is + always nd 
for actual ſervice; and another, which is but nominally fo, being only regiſtered, and 
liable to be called upon on any emergency. The naval force of this country, which. 
onee made a reſpectable figure againſt it's enemies; is now in 2 poor and debilitated 
ſtate; the ſhips of war, which are ſtationed at Carlſcroon, where are alſo the dock - yards, 
ſtore-houſes, and all ſorts of naval materials, are all in a wretched condition; and the 
port ãtſelf, which is defended by ſeveral batteries of cannon, and is ſuppoſed to be a very 
ſtrong place by the natives, Wu but ot erin airy IT ade e, ges 
few ſhips of the line. 122686 
- The executive poiver is velles: . rown-offic * who prefids in-difind - 
bundle? each compoſed of a certain number of ſenators; and when any of their places 
becomes vacant, the king generally confers it om the moſt ancient ſenator of the tribunal - 
in which the vacancy happens. Theſe officers are ſtiled, the-Drotſer; or Chief Juſtices . 
the Conftable, who preſides in the council of war; the Admiral, who-ſuperintends the ma- 
rine; the Chancellor, who is at the head of the police; and the _ nne 
has the adminiſtration of the treafury, and regulates finanee- 
The royal revenues, arifing principally from duties on vein ebene i 4 
ſmall, that they were inadequate to the ſupport of a'crowned hend; but they were after- 
wards confiderably augmented by the diſeovery of the mines. Still, however, they were 
too ſmall. for the ſplendor. of royalty, ill che reformation; of religion togle places when 
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Guſtavus I. having propoſed to the nobility to ſhare the church-lands with him, which 
then took up above-one-third of the whole kingdom, boldly ſeized the gredteſt part of 


them himſelf, and united alſo _ WE crown how og” os Oe nne had 1 
then belonged to the church. | 7 nods Seer fil irren 

The civil and political inſtitutions of low) were n as various as. the OY 
vinces of which it is compoſed; each of which had ſtatutes and cuſtoms peculiar to itſelf, 
enacted as occaſion required by the gover nor of the province; who, while the kingdom 
was elective, poſſeſſed very unconſtitutional powers. This diverſity of las was neceſſa- 
rily attended with great confuſion; to remedy which, about two centuries ago, a code of 
juriſprudence was compiled, and intended to be univerſal in it's effects. The defects of 


this compilation, however, are ſo numerous, and the laws it contains ſo few, that it is 


neceſſary, in moſt caſes, to call in the aſſiſtance of the civil law; whoſe profeſſors having 
but ſmall ſalaries, are too often induced to pervert the current of juſtice for the pecu- 
niary bribe. This corruption, indeed, would probably be more evident, did not each ſu- 


perior court keep a check upon the lower, and the king's Reviſion Court over-awe the 
whole; to which all civil cauſes, whete property to the value of ſeventy pounds is diſputed, 
are appealable. In this court the king frequently ſits i in ae aſſiſted by the Preſident 


of the Chancery and a few privy- counſellors. 
Subordinate to this are three degrees of courts for ths diſtribution of — of the 


Ay" order there is one eſtabliſhed in every corporation, ang alſo in each diſtri or terri- 
tory; of the ſecond order; there is likewiſe one in moſt corporations, and in every pro- 


vince; and of the third fort; which are called National Courts, there are only three, which 


are held at Stockholm, Jenekoping, and Abo. From the lower courts. all cauſes of blood 
mult be tranſmitted to the reſpective national courts, where they are determined without 


farther appeal. In each of theſe ſuperior, courts: a privy-counſellor is preſident, and 
above half the aſſeſſors muſt be gentlemen, ' Theſe courts are always. open; and, as 
they determine matters in a en e buſineſs is ee in en with Lreat 
expedition. OUT $0 


Every biſhop holds a — pre in bis ſanding eve — ecclefiatical aſe, 'F 
but theſe courts-have only power to inflict ſpiritual puniſhment, being precluded from 


concerning themſelves with ARR matte, which muſt be decided by the national 
courts, '-: :; 


For the 3 ny! mines, ad outing 4iſps pu tes among the miners, Seed is a ee, | 
court called the College of Maire ————E at eee in which the N 15 be | 


Treaſury generally ſits as chief 


.Law-ſuits are as unexpenſiye in geen a as in any dn in the mad. $5989 by a 15 | 
conftitution, which enacts, that all declarations, ſentences, and acts, muſt be written upon 


ſealed paper, the charge of juſtice falls more heavy than formerly. Every perſon is per- 


mitted to become his own. advocate; and, in criminal cauſes, is even compelled to plead i in 
his own defence: the practice of the law is therefore far from being e Wehe, | 


and is rather 4. refuge of want than the choice of opulence. 
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of trial by juries is ſo ancient in Sweden, that their writers es it hd 
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ids origin among them, and was copied by other nations: however that may be, it is now 
every where diſuſed, except in the e Wy ann. enn . n _— 
| ſmall ſalaries annexed to their poſts, 

In criminal matters, where the fads: are diſputable, SH the Jad are forounble, 
the defendant is permitted to purge himſelf by oath; to which muſt be added the oaths 
of at leaſt ſix other men bearing teſtimony to his ſuppoſed innocence. 

Treaſon, murder, double adultery. (as it is called,) burning houſes, and ee enor- 
mous crimes, are expiated by death; which is inflicted by hanging the men, and behead- 
ing the women; to which burning, quartering, and hanging in chains, are ſometimes 
ſuperadded, according to the heinouſneſs of the offence. The moſt honourable death is 
that of ſhooting, which is uſually inflited on perſons of quality. Thieves have been lately . 
puniſhed with a kind of perpetual ſlavery; for the exerciſe of which the numerous mines 
in this country always furniſh ſufficient opportunities. This ſentence, as it is more 
dreadful than any death, is attended with the men _—_ in ae ee oi 
niſhment is awful, the number of offenders is few. 

The barbarous and inhuman practice of duelling is juſtly * with exemplary ſe- 
verity. If one of the parties be killed, the ſurvivor is put to death, and their memories 
are branded with ſome mark of infamy. Where neither are killed, they are both impriſoned 
for two years, and ſubſiſted on bread and water during the whole time; after which * 
are obliged to pay a fine of a thouſand crowns each before they can procure their 
ment, As private revenge is particularly diſcouraged, the legiſlature do not think the 
' reparation of honour an object beneath their attention; and perſonal inſults are referred to 
the national courts, who uſually adjudge recantation and begging pardon in public. | 
All eſtates, whether hereditary or acquired, deſcend in equal portions to the children; 
of which the ſon has two ſhares, and the daughter one: nor is it in the power of a parent 
to alter this proportion without a judicial decree. Few diſputes originate about the pro- 
perty of eſtates, regiſters being kept, in which all ſales, alienations, and other engage- 
ments concerning them, are regularly entered: and any purchaſer who omits this preeau- 
tion, runs the riſque of eg * bargain nee 0 n ſublequent een 
A 
| There are three orders of knighthood i in Swaltas okay, that of the Polar Star; con- 
ſiſting of twenty-four members; the aller of ler and ths order of * Sword; 1 
laſt was inſtituted in 1772. 

| The royal titles are, King of the Goths and Vandals, Great Prince of Fi 
Duke of Schonen, Pomeran, Re. 

_. Geographers have generally divided Swedes into foam inen me Sweden 
Proper, Gothland, Livonia, Ingria, Finland, Swediſh Lapland; and the Swediſh iſlands 

in the Baltic; but two of theſe provinces, Livonia and Ingria, have been nnen 

the dominions of Sweden, and annexed to thoſe of Ruſia. 

Sueden Proper is bounded on the north by Lapland; on the bath by. Gothlandz on 
the eaſt by the Gulph of Bothnia; and on the weſt-by the Norwegian mountains: ex- 

wang ſeven hundred and ten miles from north to ſouth; 1 a medium, about to 

X ___ hundred 
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hundred from eaſt to weſt. This province contains many fertile ſpots, though the face 
of the country is in general mountainous and rocky; and it is well watered by ſeveral con- 
ſiderable rivers and lakes, n not * add to it's Were, but likewiſe to it's conve- 
nienee and fertility. | 
Stockholm, the capital -of hb mach Heu, which is ſituated in this province, is 
two hundred and eighty miles north-eaſt. from Copenhagen, three hundred and eighty- 
ſeven;weſt from Peterſburg, four hundred and lixty-fve from Warſaw, and ſeven hun- 
dred and | ninety north-eaſt from London, It is partly inſular, and partly continental; 
many houſes being built on piles in ſeveral little contiguous iſlands. It is commonly 
divided into four parts; which, taken collectively, make one of the moſt extenſive towns 
in Europe. The iſle within which the greateſt part of Stockholm i is incloſed j is encom-, 
paſſed by two arms of a river, which iſſue with vaſt impetuoſity out of the lake of Maeler; 
the water of which is a little brackiſh, owing to the vicinity of the fea, but it is neither 
inſalubrious nor unpalatable., About three centuries ago, only two or three filhermen” s 
cottages ſtood on the preſent ſcite of Stockholm; but a caſtle being erected at this place 
to ſtop the incurſions of the Ruſſians, and the court being removed to the ſame place, it 
ſoon gained a conſiderable degree of celebrity, and is now populous and handſome. The 
caſtle, where the court refides, is a large and commodious ſtructure, containing apart- 
ments for moſt of the wum. but | it polſelles few eee * way WER 
of a monarch's palace. 1 
In chis city are nine 3 ee built of, N t cones. FT —_ "The 
prhce of the nobility, where they aſſemble at the convention of the ſtates, and where their 
privileges, titles, and records, are depoſited, is one of the fineſt piles of architecture in the 
kingdom; being adorned . with marble columns and Agures, ina with 
pictures and ſculpture. 
The houſes of the burghers are . withd mich brick, except in the. ſuburbs, 
where they are conſtructed of timber. To prevent the danger of fire, to which, many, of 
the houſes, from their materials, are extremely liable, the city is divided into twelve 
wards; in each of which reſides a maſter with four aſſiſtants, who, upon notice of any fire, 
are immediately to repair thither, and diſtribute orders to the porters and men who 
"muſt range themſelves. under the maſters of their reſpeCtive wards. 
The principal officer of the city. is the great Stadtholder, who i is al ſo a privy-coun- 
ſellor, and holds a weekly court, in which he is afliſted by an under-ftadtholder and the 
bailiff of the caſtle. Subordinate to him are four. Burgomaſters; one of whom ſuperin- N 
tends the diſtribution of juſtice; another, trade; a third, the policy of the city; and the 
fourth, every thing relating:to puhlie and private buildings. Theſe have all adequate 
falat ies, and are exempted from the uſual impaſitions laid on the other inhabitants for ſup: 
porting the government of the city. To. defray the expence of a city-guard,, and of 
public buildings and repairs, various taxes arte jad; on the nbabicants, ppc | 
to their reſpoctiue trades or ſituations in life. ee e 
Stockholm is the grand ſtaple of Sweden, . e all 1 1 8 . 
or manufacture are brought for exportation, and at which the greateſt part of the imports 
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is landed. The hon is extremely capacious, and will oontais at once a thouſand ſail of 
ſhips; having a quay near an Engliſh mile in length, to which the largeſt veſſels may lay 
their broadſides. One inconvenience, however, attends the navigation to the city; and 
this is, it's being ſituated ten miles from the ſea, during which courſe the river rüns very 
crooked, and different winds are abſolutely neceſſary to waft a veſſel up to the haven- 
The City and Univerſity of Upfal, which ſtands on the River Sal, fortyrtwo miles 
north-weſt from Stockholm, is the next moſt important place in Sweden Proper. The 8 
antiquity of this city is unqueſtionably great, and formerly the royal family reſided there. 
A large river, annually ſo hard frozen by the month of February that a * is at * 
time conſtantly kept on the ice, divides the city into two parts. | 
 Upſal poſſeſſes no remarkable ſtructure, either for defence or the «> of S 
but it is famous for the many ſuperior edifices dedicated to religion and literature. ohh 
The cathedral is a very ſtately pile eovered with copper, and contains many regal tombs. . 
In the chapel behind the altar ſtands the monument of King Guſtayus in marble, between 
the ſtatues of bis two queens; all of whom were buried in this place. OE 
This city was originally only an epiſcopal-ſee, but was created into an ab. 
by Pope Alexander III. at the requeſt of King Charles. Stephen, who departed this life 
in 1188, was it's firſt archbiſhop; from whom, in regular ſuccaſſion, John Magnus, whe 
refuſed to admit the Lutheran confeſſion at the Reformation, was, the twenty-fixth. Sincs 
that time, the proteſtant archbiſhops have dropped that magnificent parade which the 
Roman Catholic prelates uſed to Aifplays. and are not * cjvcumieribed.} in ein, ower, 
but likewiſe in their emoluments. e 
The Univerſity is governed by a os ES is 9 . . firſt 4 5 
2 vice chancellor, who is always the archbiſhop for the time being; and a rector, choſen 
out of the profeſſors, of whom there are about twenty. The ſtudents generally 
amount to about eight hundred; fifty of whom are maintained by royal munificence, 
and ſome few others by the liberality of perſons of diſtinction. Thoſe whoſe finances 
are inadeguate to defray the neceſſary expences of education, ſpend their vacations in col - 


llecting the charity of the dioceſes to which they belong, and which is commonly given in 


ſuch articles as are neceſſary to ſubſiſtence. The ſtudents are not conſtrained to live col- 
legiately, but generally reſide in private houſes, and 2 * no other Ale | 
than what their reſpective diſpoſitions or finances preſcribe, | i 

Sweden Proper contains no other towns which claim a attention. Only we wy: 
obſerve, that in this diviſion lies Dalecarlia, the inhabitants of which are much celebrated : 
for their i integrity, bravery, and inviolable attachment to their king and country. Inhabit- 
ing a mountainous and barren country, they are inured to wil, hardſhi ps, and want; being. | 
induſtrious ſtom neceſſiey, ang frugal from ſituation, Numbers of them. are miners; but 
there is ſcarcely a man among them who is not an univerſal mechanic. Their language 
has a great affinity: ta the Gothic dialect; and they ſtill retain the modes of living, dreſs, 
and eyſtoms, of the ancient Swedes. The Runic 3 1 n, hem, 
e about we Meng as 2 ho erm RIES 
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"The Kron Nn diviſion of Sweden obtains the dams er Gotbland, 288 is the moſt 
132 in the kingdom. This is a fertile and champain country, producing corn, 
cattle, fowl, veniſon, and fiſh; and is bounded'on the eaſt" by the 1 on ee weſt w 
; the Lake Wetter, and on the ſouth by the province of Smaland. © i. 

Tue capital is Norkoping; which ſtands about ſeventy miles ſouth af Stockholin; on 
the banks of a ſtream iſſuing from the Lake el 0 Fits _ Mrs is W and _ 
" Jous, carries on 4 conſiderable trade. EN E SELF $1 

**Calmiar, which lies in this diſtrict, is you the OR of a province, and is — on 
a ſttait of the Baltic formed by the! oppoſite ifland of Oeland. This city, which is 
one hundred and ſixty miles ſouth of Stockholm, is divided into the Old and New 
Town; the former of which is famous in hiſtory for à deed” executed in 1393, by 
i which Margaret Queen of Denmark was recognized ſovereign of S weden and Norway. 
This tranſaction obtains the name of the Union of Calmar; Erick, who fucceeded Mar- 
garet, founded thirteen prebends in this city, and raiſed the church of Calmar to the 

rank of a collegiate one. After the diſunion of the two kingdoms, Calmar became 2 
frontier town with reſpect to the Danes, who were in poſſeſſion of Schonen. It ſuffered 
many calamities in war; but it's ruin was entirely compleated in 1547 by fire, which re- 
duced it to aſhes, nothing but the church and a few pri vate dwellings eſcaping the violence 
of the conflagration. After this misfortune'a new city, which is now large, regular, and 
Handſome, was built within muſquet-ſhot of it's ancient ſcite. The artificial fortifica- 
tions of this city are not very ſtrong, but the natural ones render it almoſt impregnable. 
All the avenues to it are full of marſhes, or cut off by water from the ſea, which abounds 
with rocks, between which are 4 vaſt number of abyſſes; fo that the place is almoſt in- 
acceflible in boats, on horſeback, or on foot. A ſuperintendant of the clergy reſides here, 
wot is honoured with a place in the public conſiſtory of the kingdom. | 
Jonkioping, a town fituated « on the banks 'of the Lake Wetter, is diſtant about ly 
miles north-weſt from Calmar: it carries on a conſiderable trade by means of the lake, 
and "Rands in A | luxuriant and agreeable countfy; | but 1 is " celebrated neither for Wy' ex- 
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Fee 
il | In this grand diviſion are ſeveral more conſiderable towns; pur the only two that EY 
"| icularizing 3 are Gottenburg and Lunden. e 13 


SGottenburg! is ſituated on the Categate, on the walter branch of the River Gotbelbs: 
which, diſcharging itſelf i into the ſea, forms the harbour of the city. Tt is two hundred 
and twenty-five miles ſouth- weſt of Stockholm; and was built about the year 1607, in the 

3 | _ reign of Charles IX. Succeeding ſovereigns have conferred many extenſive privileges on 
=_ it, by which it is become a conſiderable mart, and carries on a large trade with the Dutch. 
= i is a Rrongly fortified place; and, i in n reliſted the utmolt efforts of the Danes, who 
1 endeavoured to reduce it. 

=. s Eaft India Company bas been eſtabliſhed": at Qurtghbuig; which Salty hits 

_ = [AS _ is ſhips to the coalt of Coromandel, Malabar, and China. As they have but few 

=. articles which they can export, except iron and copper, this trade may not appear to be 
_ » TIE TR but the fact is, that — nh 16 
| 5 5 | | | ugs 
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ligible'to-the Swedes of ocher provinces; the Aithe 


other feſpects, the ſame ileof architecture is invaris 
_ tains hardly a relic of antiquity,” ſcarcely a ma 
attention of any man who has the ſmalleſt pretenſions to Herne." + The town, however, 
derives ſome trade from it's harbour, in the vicinity of which ſtands a rock encompaſſed 

by Water; aid, what i is very Hingtar,” no ſooner does e this' 2 


an hone. which —————— —— 1 te | 
this ſeminary having ſince been: ſuppreſſed, and the place become only a'biſbop's neſi- 
dence, it's ancient ſplendor is loſt, and it's population and buildings: are diminiſhed; 
The principal curioſity now extant is a elock in the cathedral of St. Lawrance,:ſaid:t6 
be-the work of Caſpar Bartholinus, which not only ſhews: the hour, day, manthy;and = 

year, together with all the feſtivals; but, when the hour is about to ſtrike, two horſemen 
loads a8 — giving each other the ſame number of blows as the hammer ig to 


repeat on the bel}: after which a door opens, and diſcovers: the Blefſed Virgin Mary ſitting 


on à throne with Chriſt in her arms, — — tribute of eee 


„ e e ne. the ſound of triumph. ee eee eee ee e e 


On an eminence near the city iothw-phncy antlers ahi. ient kings of Sweden uſed.to | 
receive the ſuffrages of the ſtates when they ſtood candidates: for royalty, E nnen 
Finland, the next grand diviſion of Sweden, is about three hundred and 3 iles 
in Jenigth-from nord in ſouth, and two hundred and fifteen eee and has for 
FF zwediſht Lapland. I 


3 919 "bs ; 

Tut about me middle of the hirteen resse bn ee eee 
by it's own kings; but, at chat period, _ ay bt e en eee. 
annexed it to his hereditary dominions. ap 
Abo, the capital of Finland, and — bse eng N is.ituated on . 
ulph of Bothnia, at the mouth of the River Aurojoki, oppoſite the Iſle of A 


town is an epiſcopal ſee, and the, ſcat of an univerſity. . 


by the famous Queen Chriſtina. From the in 


101 of a very intelligent traveller, we 


learn, that this is the wretched capital of 2 barbarous-provinos,* - Toe haut a 
moſt all canſtradted of wood; and the principal mark of diftinQion'bet ween the ſupet 


and the humble edifice conſiſts in it's fize, 


* publication; that: cab engage „ 


"hart the beeclie vie ee een a cot 
rock contains a loadſtone mine. ee EE. 3 
; | | „ 5 5 "Ki 


— the country; while 


— —— that co 


C nr cond 7 his abode here, e e 
 rioſity of travellers: yet neither of theſe is the caſe; the natives appear to be ſatizhed with 


_ -fations'ofjpain. In Decembe 


| mur Tel 37 2 below the An 


4 ane APR infor 


; em te blow from all q 


1 is — Et Ate n, _ Ant —.— 5 
"aatant, as favs yet explored, extends rom the North Oupe/ in iude 9r4-nomh; to 
the White Sexunder whe Ard Ore 10d belong to fret power ar r 
t. Ruffa;-but by far the woſtcvaluable and extrokine difirifta-be= ; 
to Sweden. To endeavour to point out the particular limits and dimenſions of 
excd, 99 an idle attempt; ſufficeit to ſay, that Swediſh Lapland com- 
prehends all that country which lies between the Baltic and the mountains which divide 


1 — y from Sweden.” Notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of this country, it has ſeveral local 


diviſions, which obtain their names from the rivers 1 in their vicinity; but, unleſs in the 
- Swediſh part, which is ſubje& to a prefect, the Laplanders cannot be ſaid to be under any. 
regular —— nt 8 hens. defoendgnts os. THREE; 
Rniles:1bur-whether this et; N rr — highly probable that 
the firſt inhabitants wore <ompetted ——— choice, to take up their re- 
ds * t fir — nn en eee 

— 


. men heaths ae ers 091 whe 
2 reile ſpot. preſents irſclf 10 relieve bt nt os reſts. 4 Tenn * 


their ſituation, and it has frequently been viſited by ſtrangers. M. Mauper „ however, 
ho was ſent by the French king into this country, to determine the fgure of the earth at 
the polar circle, gives ſuch Ep of the climate, as can men een 


* FEET ann Dan inmat; might: have been. * pa 
the cold was increaſed to that extremity, that the mer 


en} If we op 


converted. all he ans. vapour — — 
£8 „If we ventured abroad, the air ſeemed to be tearing 
4 the cracking of che wood of which the houſes are built, as if 
u. Uõ alarmed us with an increaſe af cold. The froſt, whic 
s increaſes by ſuch violent and ſudden fits, as proves almoſt i in- 
afortunate as to be expoſed to it; and you may fre- 
_ © quently behold people who have loſt aJeg, or an arm, on ſuch an occafion, The winds 
uarters at once, and drive Rar te ſnow with ſudh fury, that all 
ds art ina 6 | indeed is the ſituatic ear 
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| « which the greateſt degree of heat and cold felt dagen * Thus, in 
eee eee of "£330" eas 
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SWEDEN. : . 


«on Grind in hf fields by len- Bern. dis knowledge of the country, an þ 
c eee to 3 his way. is Faber loſt. In ene duriey 0 * the 
© cold was ſo exceſſive, that on the ſeventh of April; at ſiye ia the morning; the thermo< 
meter was fallen to twenty diviſions below the point of freezing; thoughevery afterrioon 

« it roſe two or three diviſions above itz a difference in the height not much teſs than that 


| eee man _ an e 
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| No ſooner, however, does 


| Cerarni of Hes and gnats of various cle, chat exten the wy; and, = — 
part of the IIS COT bite vi thi . | 


bay ſettle. A Re al 2 e . 
eee n 1 ſurprizing it mould be 

betchin by peepledg than that it ſnould be peopled at all. But — — 4 

— ee eee e ee eee everal conveniences 


— the — — — — — enchuntedifland.in. 0 on one 
{ide groves of trees riſe from the boſom of a plain, ſmooth and ———— 


den; and on the other are apartments of different ſizes, which ſeemexcavated. in the rocks 
by art, and only want regular roofs to render them compleat-. The 


are ſo perpendicular, ſo high, and ſo fnooch, thatchey mi un ba taken- n eee of en 

unfiniſhed palace, rather than the effect of nature. From the experiments which have been 

made, it appears that theſe mountains are inferior to ſe in the richneſs: of their ores and 

füoſſils: they contain mines of filver; lead, copper, eee ef e de worked 
during the ſhort period of ſu 


for uſe; + Beautiful roek- eryſtals of a ſurprining n 


imer, the winter fro e 


when poliſhed, they reſemble real diamonds; aufe, 
neee prog ome und in differ 


Another advantage the Lax rn . 


I always ſucceed. their rigid winters, when the ſun is viſible for . wy 2 

phænomenon unknown. in- temperate climes. Even in winter, when the 4 hens, 

which is ſometimes the caſe for conſiderable periods, — efihe ON: 

the brightneſs of the moon, the-twinkling of the ſtars, and the eff 

the aurora-borealis, afford à ſuſſic ient light for - moſt occaſions 

ort days cloſed, than fires of « thouan Gur 1 or e he fy ing 
their neee a | 


. [About the middle of De- 
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| eee adde Woch, ai great — mom promys — 
1 ſo tively'n a ved that the whole conſtellatten of Orion locked -a8 if it bad been dipped 
. ec This light; which was at Reſt faxed,” ſoon moved, and changing into other 
| Teoloars, — wer aara ace whoſe top Rood u little to the ſouth- weſt of 
4 hy | cht, but did not in the leaſt efface it. In this country, is country, 
| continuck the whileſophel se there are lights of ſo many-vatiour colours; Lever 
d but two which were red and ſuch are taken ſor pre ſages of ſome great-miis | 
e Aﬀter all, when people gaze at theſe — ue. an | unphiloſophic ere, e in nos 
eee, ere e e eee d; ots, and a thouſund dcher 
« prodigies;”” | + "4, 1 2 1 25 N ee nnn bo to Hi Sos e es afro 43 
meant projuce 's beet apa; 1000 this . 
with proper nouriſhment, or ta permit them to take fixed root after they have gromn to- 
# certuin height; they become languid and drooping, and are often overſet bythe ſmalleſt 
bn et ene W e ehe on N e fa 1 nen eme the nan! 
confiderale perfection; beſides fouls: winlefodee — dad efculent me., {The 
5 however, is the moſt benefit ial production of the vegetable world as, beſides a 
variety of uſeful purpoſes to which the wood is applied, r 
ens nutri Gy 
Lapland has it's full proportion of beaſts, birds, and fiſhes : bears, wolves, hyzenas, bea. 
needs; wi; and foxes, {though ſome of them are juſtly acco 
nomieus animals) when fripped of their tuts and ſxins, ſupply the natives with cloath- 
ing. and fürniſn a valeable branch of commerce. But, —— EF Og wy 
rein- deer ate the Hoſt beneficialz and, indeed,” nature ſeems to have provided this crea- 
ture as 2 ſolace to the Laplander for the privation of moſt other comſorts of life, This 
amimal reſembbes u ftsg, only dt droops it's hea little, and it's horns project forward: 
in ſummer it ſubſifts om leuves and graſs; and in winter on moſt, which it has a wonder 
ap ful ſagacity in diſeovefing under the ſnow, > Indeed; the ſeantineſs of the rein-deer's 
. 15 eee ere as et e ofthe Jounieit cx poorer on | 


—_— che weather, he is laced down „holding the reins in one hand, and a king of pole in the 
= une iter tinry'tho carings chef fie \ios nnd ſwow--"Dhd Setr-iv xteemely trabtadle in 
| „which is no ſooner finiſhed, than he ſets out; and, continuing the journey 
8 — and unremitted ſpeed, gives the driver little trouble in managing the 
; $eins. At Ss this uſeful creature not only finds it's own provender, but likewiſe often 
"ſis 6 ſupport it's maſter with it's milk, It ſeers/to'de directed by a kind of inftin@ in 
"the" thoice of the roads, and the readineſs wich which it ſtops when arrived at the place 
3 bor its deffroation; In hort, were we to recount every circumſtance related by the ere. 
= r HAioA wight welk appeur de try thephice of kath. * 
een cloathing both for the bed and d the body; their milk and chest are e ſweet 
and 
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or corporeal perfection; though f me 
been, 


| OTE their cap covers che neck and ſhoulders. The height of female ornament 
conſiſts in a kind of pewter wire, with which they.embroider the boſoms of their jackets, 


latter is ſomewhat , lo 


lire contentedly v without plowing, ſowing, 
turing; they | have ſcarcely BTR, of  ſuhordinaion, nor have * ever elt the effects 
of civil broils, or. fareign Wars. | 


% 


SWEDEN. 89 


|. they inteſtines. and tendons, ſupply, the place of thread and . 
bout wild in the fields and woods they may be ſhot as other game; but 
-deer are always. Rn property, and ſecured in the poſſeſſon of their 
* bl res the Laplander's wealth, 10 ee » 
Conſtantin he ext of ety, oh quanta ld A 
vers, with wild- owl; the moſt ual of which 
| duſe, phesſant, partridge, ſnow«bird,. ſwan, wild-gooſe, 
ich, every. ſpecies of aquatic fow!, and birds of prey, that booed 
< in L land in prodigious flights. 1 
ent copiouſiy ſupply the exigencies of the natives, but bir wien 
11d: derable quantities to their neighbours; nor are pearls e * 
rivers, ich are held in the higheſt eſtimation... 
| ers are of a brown and ſwarthy ns having black bar. den 
cheeks, . Their ſize is much more diminutive than that of the ſouthern 
—— for this climate. ſeems not only unpropitious to vegetative, but likewiſe, i in 
many inſtances, to animal life. The buman race, in particular, ſeldom arrive at mental 
"0 8 1 ee ill, and ad reſe, have 
| of individuals... 1 . an | 
The upper-dreſs of both * the as er ee 
common frock, and girt round the waiſt — 1 a 1475 0 . breeches depend to their 


their girdles, and the edges of their Caps. . Neicher ſex. have adopted the uſe of linen; 
nor is there any diſti tion between the dreſs of the men and the women, but that the 
eſt. _ epe s from their giriles,. to contain 
their money, rings, toys, a knife, and. other articles. FER GAP 

With reſpect to their modes of living and domeſtic economy, hs Lats conſiſt | 


of two diſtinct tribes, the. Mountain and. the Foreſt Laplanders. The former take up 


their abodes among the mountains, and principally 5. on their herds of rein-deer; the 
latter roam among the woods, and ſubſiſt on what fiſh and game they can procure; / Both 
"tribes are eſteemed good markſmen; 3 but, except to gratify the neceſſary calls of nature, 


they ſhew the molt perfect averſion to all mental or bodily exertions. Taken collectively, 


theſe people afford a phenomena in European Wr inhabiting a barren country, they 
ting, ſpinning, weaving, or manufac- 


hh 046 


The Lapland ty but ſcems Sham to e come 18 Finland. 


| Learning has not yet. — the leaſt progreſs;. nor do the inhabitants, as we have already 


hinted, praQiſe any arts butſuch as are neceſſarily connected with the means of fubſiſtence. 

Te Chriſtian religion | has been introduced into this, country by miſſionaries from dif- 
ferent parts of Scandinavia; but the people e are e groſsly i ignorant, and ſhew oy 
enn on 


1 


being certain death) that few of their own'countr) 


„ 
— « i 


9 FEY EV ROPE. 


by Chriſt names: Indeed, the majority of the Laiphenders praiſes grole ſuperſtitions 
and idelatries as are to be found among the moſt unenlightened Pagans; and To' abſurd, 

that in general they are-unworthy of mention, were it not that the number and peculiari- 
ties of their ſuperſtitions have induced matiners to believe that they ure {kilfel i in dieiz 
nation. Much, indeed; has been related of the forceries practiſed by thefe people; but 
fame has magnified their {kill beyond the bounds of ſimple veraeity. Almoſt every body 
has heard of their magic drums; but they are fo cautious in the uſe of chem, 9 


ever, theſe magical drums are made of the'hollowed unk of 2 Kr, Sine; r birch- t 6b 
vered at one end with a ſxin, on which a variety of figures are delineated; fuch be 

gods, the apoſtles, fun, moon, and Rats; and on theſe one or two braſs rings being placed, 
and the drum beaten with a little hammer, therings dance over the figures, and according 
to their progreffive motion the forcerer pretends to divine. "Theſe operations are gene- 


rally exhibited for gain; and ſuch dupes are the Tailors who navigate the northern ſes 


to the arts of the impoſtors, that they frequently purchaſe a magic-cord of them, con= 

taining a'number'of knots, to be opened according to the magician's direction, er We 
purpoſe of obtaining what wind they pleaſe. © This piece ef deception, however, Is not 
peculiar to Lapland; it is practiſed likewiſe on the banks of the Red Sea, Where the for- 


cerer is very extravagant in his ber u for the taliſinan which contains” he! virtue of 
commanding the winds. . Wi 


The Laplanders fill pr * Jaw traces bf Druijdical ipRitutions: den bine l e 


wanfmigration of the ſoul; and have Toſtiyals ſet" apart for che worſhip of certain Genſi 
cufted Jeuhles, to whom they allot 4 reſidence in the air, and aſcribe extrzordinary 
powers over human actions. Theſe Genii being ſuppoſed to have neither form hor ſub-- 
ſtance, are not repteſented by any particular ſimilitude: but the Teutonic gods, many 
of which are ſtil] worſhipped by the Laptanders, have images ereQed to heir honour. _ 
As the nuptial· contracts of the Laplanders depend entirely on the pleaſure of che pa- 
zents, age and infirmities are often coupled to youth ine” vigour, in defiance of the 
facred dictates of voluntary affection and genuine inclination, Polygamy, however, has. 
never been admitted among them; and e between near relations, and even inti- 


mate friends, are entirely. diſcountenanced. When a parent has determined to ſelect. 


a bride for his ſon, he takes him, attended by ſome of his neareſt relatives, to the ha- 
bitation of. the intended father-in-law, being always. firſt proyided with an introductory 
preſent of brandy. This liquor is generally the moſt powerful advocate, and the ready 
acceptance vf it is dermed a ſure prefage of ſucceſs;. but if the treaty be afterwards. 
fuſpended,,or entirely broke off, the relations of the young, woman are obliged ta pay for 


| all the brandy ufed during courtſhip, When the marriage is abſotutely agreed dn, the: 


of the bridegroom covenant to beftow a particular portion on him in money and- 
gooks, andthe relations of the bride muſt find an equivalent in furniture and rein- deer: 
The poorer ſort, however, marry. without any of theſe previous ceremonies, the relations: 
of how: parties uſually. contributing What they can towards the eſtabliſhment of che nhew- 
n par, without any particular Riphlations, - The ſolemnization of marriages is 


ere 
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| at church; woech aſfecteil timidity of the bride, who-muſt ſometimes be * 
— force, is more curious than any rite of ſuperſtitious obſervance on the occaſion, 
Children axe. inured to hurùſhips from their infancy. As ſoon. as born, they are ſecurely 
rn in little eradles; which; being ſuſpended in the ſmoke near the tap of the tent, 
are rovked: by pulling two tords dependent from the ſides. They are gary. initiated in 
the means of procuring a ſubſiſtence; but all ranks . — word their 
offspring to places of mental i FOTO RI Fa 4615 
—— —— ery na mits; thei conſiſt 
of fiſh;;veinsdeer; urs and a few other articles; for-which — 8 
copper; tim, ſevoral ſorts of cutlery goods, ſpirituous liquors, and tobacco... Their mines 
are generally worked by foreigners, and produce no inconſiderable profit to aduenturets . 
The Laplanders carry the produce of their country to the Finland and Norway fairs, tra- 
— ins eee; — ae Some idea aa be. d 
e nen 0 e i 5 
- No computation. cart be made uf the public revenues ariſing — ee as 
greateſt part of them being allotted: for the maintenanoe df tbe eletgy; and as the Laps 
3 Dar are in an itinerant ſtata, they: pay certain tributes to 
Jamiff TRIS, in whoſe dominions they ſometimes fix · their tents, though ' 
cknowlec ge the king of —— — 4 


near means nn — S wy. \explaining and: recommending thoſe 
unalterable dictates of CE ee en eee 
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Sweden is famous adds page for — — a n 


warlike Gothe, whoſe emigrations effeQed the · maſt. fingular and rapid revolutions on the 


European continent that ate to be met with in the annals of the world. Paſſing, bow-- 
ever, oven the wil romances of the Swaliln hiſtorians, in the _ 3 dignify. 


3 ——— en eee Und e in | 


into Sweden, by Anſgarius Biſhop-of Bremen, in gag, ſeems . to preſent the l — ol 
authentic infonmation. From this ra, for ſeveral ages, the Scandinavian hiſtary in ge- 
neral is- confuſed and unintereſting; being replete only with murders, maſſacres, and de- 
vaſtations ; and that of S eden, in particular, ſeems deſtitute oi all conſiſtency, till about 
the middle of the fourteenth. century, when it aſſlimes an appearance more: regular and 
veritable, and furniſhes topies of more uſbful and entertaining ſpeculation, | At thistime, 
however, the government was far from being clearly aſce | , or uniformly; admini - 


_ "the cron was electiveʒ though in this election the rights of blood, .and priority, 


th, were not altogether diſregarded. 


The nobles. poſſeſſed the moſt, conſiderable - 


m the wealth of the kingdom, ne _ MM 
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either pony Adee or e totally neglected; And even agriculture itſelf, whieh.i ina 
climate not very propitious, and a ſoil not very luxuriant, might be conceived to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſubſiſtence, was in a rude and unprofitable ſtate. The clergy, 
eſpecially thoſe of digniſied rank, from the univerſal veneration in which they were held 
by the hyperborean nations, had acquired an influence in all public affairs, inconſiſtent 
| with the nature of their office, and had obtained the poſſeſſion of ſuch an immenſe extent 
of territory, that they vied with the nobility in aſſluence and ſplendor. Theſe two ranks 
of men, enjoying all the landed property, formed a council called the Senate, which de- 
cided on all public affairs. This ſyſtem of government was extremely unfavourablè to 
national proſperity. The commonalty were continually engaged in the diſſentions between 
the prelates and the nobles, or between the latter and their ſovereign. In defence of theſe 
they were drained of the little riches they polleſſed;/ their lives were often ſacriſiced to gra- 
tify private ambition, or to revenge private injuries; and- the whole country, from the un- 
hacky concurrence of internal diſaſters, was expoſed to the inroads and oppreſſions of a vi- 
gilant and inveterate enemy. The Danes, from the vicinity of their ſituation, and: the 
| thy that ſubſiſted between the two nations, were always ready to avail them- 

ſelves of the diflentions of Sweden, and to ſubject to their power a country weakened and 
zufſte by it's own inteſtine broils. In this deplorable ſituation Sweden remained for 
ſeveral ages; ſometimes under the nominal ſubjection of it's on prince, and ſometimes 


united to Denmark: in either caſe equally inſulted, humbled, and oppreſſedt. 
About the year 1374, Margaret daughter of Valdemar: King of Denmark; and widow | 


of Huguin King of Norway, a' princeſs of an ambitious diſpoſition, and an enlarged and 
penetrating ſou), reigned in both theſe kingdoms. By her abilities in conduQing and exe- 
citing the greateſt and moſt complicated defigns; ſhe obtained the appellation of the 
Semiramis of the North; becauſe, like that illuſtrious princeſs, ſhe found means to reduce, 
dy arms or by intrigue, an immenſe extent of territory; and, having projected the famous 
union of Calmar, became Qpeen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, which in future 
wis to remain under one ſovereign, elected by each kingdom in it's turn, and whoſe re- 
ſidenee was to be divided among them all. Chriſtian II. the laſt Daniſh king, wh⁰ ens 
tue of this compact was Ho King of Sweden, by the moſt barbarous policy 

render himſelf abſolute, and brought down Geſtrustion on himfalf and his views. The 


means by which he attempted to effectunte his deſigns were as horrid as could well de 


conceived; he laid a plot for exterminating all the principal nobility in one night, which 


inhuman defign was actually carried into euecution on the 8th of November 1510. Of an 


thoſe who were qualified, either by rank or abilities, to oppoſe the deſpotie views of Chriſ- 
tian, no one remained in Sweden but Guſtavus Vaſa, a young prince of the ancient regal 
line of that country, who had already on ſeveral occaſions Kennel his arms againſt the 
King of Denmark. The prince was immediately proſcribed, and an immenſe price laid 


on his head; ; and the Daniſh ſoldiers, enjoined by duty, and ſtimulated. by the proffered - 


' rewards, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt in his detection; but, fortune: favouring his na- 


tural dexterity and addreſs, he eluded all OT ENT tara tht ard 


ſant to the mountains of Dalecarlia. 
To 
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|. Tocnumerats ill dhe dangers and fatigues this young ä 


fdence;} betrayed him ti his enemies, from whom he ſuffered ſeverul ny 


ceed the bounds which we muſt preſeribe ourſelves: ſometimes he was compelled to work 
in:the mines to prevent diſcovery; at others, the few friends in whom he repoſe con-. 


but, after ſurmounting a'thouſand diſiculeies, and incurring a thouſand ne en. 
gaged the ſavage but warlike inhabitants of Dalecarlia to eſpouſe his cauſe; and fight the 


tyrant of their country 
ceſs; and Sweden again, by his means, acquired her former ii 


cent nability being almoſt annihilated, and every perſon h had —— tis ; 


fovereijney:etmoned by tl eee of en COINS, 


created Gaiflanis Gr dee eee — king; in Ach 


tion united with uncommon: tokens of applauſe. The citeumſtantes with which Guſ- 
tavus mounted the throne: were peculiarly favourable, and ſuch as: allowed him a con- 


ſequenee and independence ſuperior to that of any former prince. The maſſucre of the 


nobles bad-rid-bim of thoſe proud, haughty enemies; who bad ſo long been the bane of | 


clergy, i ſtill poſſeſſed ur 


power, and of conſequence were extremely dangerous; but the opinions of — 
ginning to be pre ed; and to prevail in the notth, gave Guſtavus an opportunity of 

2 be dee eee and, in the year 1544, the exerciſe of the 
as; prohibited under dhe neee, which have never 


. in fucceſion; ebenen known = by name 
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the: eee e dent niet Sten Helgny; ate te fg while his 


eldeſt ſon Eric was preparing to embark for England, to eſpouſe — _”" 


\- Dhe.onlyra@t ĩn which Guſtavus ſhetred a want of policy and 


ic 5 l 


dividing his kingdom among his children, which in a manner entailed miſery upon his * 
offdpring . Eri, ho ſucereded his father, by his miſerable and cauſeleſs jealouſies of his 


brothers, drove them to the neceſſity of taking up arms in their on defence; and the 


ſenateſiding with them, he:was depoſed: in 1566. His brother John, who ſueceeded him, 
entened inte a ruinoua war with Ruſſia; and attempting, by the advice of his queen, to 


ehe Catholic mligion.into Sweden, threw the whole kingdom into terrible diſ- 


ax48d Geraten z0 Abe oli throne, he died wy 
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under his banners. e ee eee eee, ee | 


deſignation” the na- 
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ns. Nit views on religion were totally 9 wing nnen hit ſon Sigiſl-⸗ 
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— vibes rig 9 
= iniſtrator of Sweden; but beingiun aſtiverand.ataldus-proteftant; hie 
who, was @ virulent papiſt, endeavored to drive him from his admi- 
——— ber wonts Se ſor ſama time without effect; the ftates of 
Sweden paſſed am act, by which he and bis fondly. were iancluded from tbe ſuaceſſom, and 
| the ſovereignty was conferred on Charles. Through the practives of Sigiſmund, ulm a 
 waglike, ——————_—————————————_ : 
were encouraged to invade Sweden, hut thair ly-cheoked yum". 04M 
. — Wth 0-2-4 — 40 tho Swediſh vrown;;und whis wav chen adninor” 5 
3 prince; on the demiſe of his which happened in 16115 wasdechaediof-ape = 
6 Fore 2 — Immediately vn his-acceffion; by the 

| ——— — Danes, and the Ruflians, he found himſulf enibreiled with all 

 kisb „and ſurrounded by difficulties, which at laſt he glorioully-ſurmownted, 

Ha nearly made himfelf maſtet of Ruſſia, but the extreme-tenacity:of the natives to theit 

 _ Inidependenite.rendered bis. projects abortive?» however, he recovered Ei9onia, and puſſaſſed 
10 hirfelf Wann FI aſd 2 conſiderable many 


4% i 33d eee yiemorns now 25030 p3eo 36 bar u 07 
3 and aſſiſted by the couneit of La Gasdie, one of ide best 
ee moſt conſum mate ſtateſmen af his age, the ideas of Guſtavys begais tocexend. 
His troops, by perpetual wart, were becoms. een Ae pbactandionetiolt-warlike of 
nan in Europe; he was himſelf fond of : military: garn, and it is flid 
of an ambitious nature upon the German empixe ſalſa certain. 
bauſe of Auſtria were early jealdus af his heroic and enterprizing ſpinifi (In126a79 hedaid 
ſiege to Dantzic; hut bis attempt failed hy the ſuddenivife of the Wiſtuld: however, his 
military character did not ſuffen in the leaſt from this diſgrace; he warimmediatety.pizced | 
by the proteſlant eauſe at the head of the confedenacy which wi: formed ta humble dbe 
| houſe of Auſtria. From this period his life>was..one coontigued, pes o wondeifa)” 
events and rapid ſueceſſes. He took Riga, and entered Poland, where be was victorious: 
from thence he landed in Pomerania, drove the Gerinahh guti of: doſented 
| the celebrated Auſtrian genetel Count Tilly, wha till-chen ws dermsdinvwineihih, and 
over-ran all Franconia. On the defeat of Tilly, Wullenſtein, anothen Auſtrian general 
| of the higheſt military character, was appointed t command againſt Guſtavuag and the 
gallant monarch at length fell on the plain of Lumen, in the arms of vid Had he for- 
- tanately: ſurvived, A Gon! nem in all probability! have been pert. 20: dhe 
4 . ohen gal 23075 ©: inn £1 1 F256 7 10 941 Nin 59. 62 ned wor r 
1 — bee 2 eee Wo eee 
. | exale bumanity to the abilities of a great warrior and flateſman. - His cone ente in the 
- cabinet and the field never appeared ſo fally as after his death. The names of Duke 
Bernard, Ban nier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, trained up by hm t6 the artb of 
| war, can never be forgotten in the annals of Europe. By die molt” uflonihiing Gifplays 
' ef valout and ſucceſs, they maintained the glory the Swediſh army had acquired; and, to- 
- gether with the et Oxenſtiern, 3 was as conſummate a politician as he was a 
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* — ——— Duke: of. Holſtein was — in din d 
this time the Czar wat tavaging Ingria at the head of 8e, % men; und had beſieged Nar- 
va.1i:Theidrmy of Charles did . — Gas thts 
, that he'advanced at the head of only 8000,nhd entirely routing the = 
main bey We raiſed the fiege of Narvd . Sueh ſueceſſes wich only 's 
handful-of./ troops; made the Ruſſians conſider kim-a6. proternacuraÞ hsint n 8 debt 
a dealer in necromancy: they could not conceive it poſſible for a youth, ut in 
war, and unſupported with a powerful army, to attempt, and to conquer, in the manne 
ve did, ovithout a reliance on ſome inviſible agent. Charles baving thut begutyhis/ outer 
of martial glory, -marebedinta Saxony; where his archievements equalled,. iF they did 
not ſurpaſs, thoſe of his: predeceffor; Guſtavus Adolphus::: He dethroned Auguſtus:King 
oi Poland and ſet ap; Staniſlaus inIhis. ſtead e but he tarkiſhed all his laurels by apicceof * 
— — who-ſaffered a death equally: horrid and 
Ia ſhort, eee, eee eee eee In o with $4915 6h 
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the kingdom he governed. A violent reſentment againſt the unprovoked attacks made 
upon him in his early years, led him to meditate enterprizes againſt his enemies, extrava- 


gant and impraQticable in their nature; and the cool and undiſmayed perſeverance of his N 


great adverſary Peter the Great at length triumphed over his ill-directed ardour. 

After Charles's death, his ſiſter Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe, 
mounted the throne, by the free election of the ſtates; having firſt renounced all preten- 
ſions to arbitrary power, by an inſtrument drawn up and ſigned in folemn form by her- 

ſelf and huſband. The firſt meaſure taken by this royal pair was to make a permanent 
peace with all their neighbours; in accompliſhing which, they made conſiderable ſacri- 
fices to the-other northern potentates. However, in 1738, the French, by forming a dan- 
gerous party in this kingdom, under the name of the Hats, not only deſtroyed it's internal 
quiet, but likewiſe involved it in a ruinous war with Ruſſia, This being at laſt amicably 
| ſettled, their Swediſh majeſties, who had no children, ſet about regulating the ſucceſſion 
to the throne. . Four competitors appeared for this high dignity; the Duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp; Prince Frederick of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew of the king; the Prince of Denmark; 
and the Duke of Deux-Ponts. The Duke of Holſtein, ſon of the queen's eldeſt ſiſter, 
would certainly have carried the election, had he not embraced the Greek religion, in order 
to qualify himſelf for mounting the Ruſſian throne, to which he was preſumptive heir: 
upon which the Czarina interpoſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made 
from Sweden, except an inſignificant diſtri in Finland, if the Swedes would accede to 
the reception of Adolphus Frederick, Biſhop of Lubec, and uncle to the Duke of Holſtein, 


as their hereditary prince and ſucceſſor to the throne, This offer was too pregnant with 


advantages to be refuſed; and a-treaty was accordingly concluded at Abo, under the me- 
diation of his Britannic rn which was ſo firmly adhered to by the Cuarina, that the 
| king of Denmark thought proper to acquieſce. 
The prince-ele& eſpouſed the Princeſs Ulrica, third ſiſter to the King of Prullaz and, 
in 1751, entered on the poſſeſſion of his new. dignity, which proved to him a ſource of 
_ perpetual inquietude and vexation. Through a ſtrange medley of affairs and party views, 
the French had obtained vaſt influence in all the deliberations of the Swediſh ſenate, and 
had rendered them little better than penſioners to that crown. By the intrigues of the ſe- 
nators, Adolphus was compelled to take part in the late war againſt Pruſſia; but as ſuch a 
ſtep was not only diſagreeable to the nation in general, but likewiſe-to the king himſelf, 
the Swedes never made ſo mean an appearance in war: however, after ſeveral ſpiritleſs 
campaigns, a peace was concluded, which left matters as they ſtood at the commencement 
of the conteſt. Adolphus died diſpirited, in 1771, after a turbulent reign of twenty years; 
and was ſucceeded by Guſtayus, his eldeſt fon, then twenty-five years of age. 
The acceſſion of this prince to the throne, with the prepoſſeſſions of the people ſtrongly 
in his favour, preſented a favourable opportunity for extending the power of the ctown, 


by reducing that of the ſenate. Ariſtocracy naturally and rapidly degenerates into def- 


potiſm; the yoke of which is more intolerable to a people, in proportion as the oppreſſions 


of a e of tyrants are more grievous than thoſe of only one. n found his 
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people divided into two great political parties, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Caps and 
Hats; the former eſpouſing the intereſt of the court, and the latter that of the country. By 
the moſt maſterly ſtrokes of policy, and the moſt profound diſſimulation, he endeavoured 
to circumvent and deftroy the influence of the ſenate; the army was devoted to his inte- 
reſt, and his two brothers were entruſted with principal commands. While the king 
was amuſing the ſenate at Stockholm, in 1772, with the moſt warm and ſpecious profeſſions 
of diſintereſted patriotiſm, an inſurrection of the military broke out at Chriſtianſtadt, ſet 
on foot by one Hellichins, a military officer commanding there, who juſtified the outrages 

ol his party, by making a plea of the tyranny and oppreſſion of the governing powers. 
Prince Charles, the king's brother, who was purpoſely in the vicinity, made this a pre- 
tence to aſſemble the troops under his command; whilſt Prince Frederick Auguſtus put 
himſelf at the head of thoſe in the neighbourhood. of Eſtrogothia. Alarmed at theſe - 
proceedings, the ſenate could not conceal their fears; but the king, with the moſt confum- 
mate diflimulation, expreſſing his reſentment againſt the inſurgents, and his zeal to fup- 
preſs them, found means, without ſuſpicion, to ſtation the military force in Stockholm ſo 
as to ſurround the ſenate-houſe; by which he effectually controuled the deliberations car- 
rying on there. In this dilemma, the ſenate finding themſelves totally abandoned by the 
foldiery, who unanimouſly took an oath of allegiance to the king, and incapable of acting, 
Guſtavus was enabled in one morning to accompliſh a great and almoſt unparalleled re- 
volution, and to. deprive an extenſive nation of it's liberties without bloodſhed, without 
noiſe, without tumult, and without oppoſition; the people Hocking together with e as much. 
vacant curioſity as if to behold ſome holiday ſport. 

The king then repairing to the Caſtle, to which the foreign miniſters had retired, in- 
formed them that, with tears in his eyes, he had acceded to the meaſure of which they were 
witneſſes, for the ſecurity of his own perſon, the welfare of his people, and the maintenance 
of true liberty; each of which, he aſſured them, was equally in danger. Next morning he re- 
ceived the oaths of the magiſtrates, the burghers, and the college of Stockholm, by which 
they were bound to obey him only; and a book was opened in one of the apartments of the 
palace, wherein thoſe who were willing to take an oath of allegiance were to fubſcribe_ 
their names. The ſenators and great officers who refuſed to comply were immediately 
confined; and ſoon after acquainted by his majeſty, that they muſk come to a final reſolu«. 
tion, either to accede to the new form of government, or quit the kingdom for ever. 

The following day being appointed for aboliſhing the old form of government, and 
eonfirming the new, the king aſſembled all the ſtates in one grand council for that pur- 
poſe. Such deciſive meaſures were taken for the accompliſhment of this great act; that 
nothing was left to blind chance or the capricious turns of fortune: the ſenate-houſe 
and- palace were early in the morning inveſted on every fide with troops, all the 

rriſon was under arms, and cannon were planted in the great court of the hall 'where 
the ſtates were deſtined to aſſemble. Being thus ſurrounded with objects of terror, it 
could ſearcely be ſuppoſed that any would poſſeſs ſufficient fortitude to oppoſe the pro- 


W which were to he made to them, however repugnant to their feelings or their I# . 
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The king * the ſcene, by entering the hall in his regalia, himſelf making. 
the Ggnal for ſilence, an office uſually executed by a ſenator, , none of wich. illuſtrious 
body were in the preſent aſſembly. _ : 
Guſtavus then harangued the ſtates in-a long, 1 peech,, in which he depicted the deplot- 
able ſituation to which the nation was-redueed, by the two great factions which divided 
the people; that by this means they were ſevered, as it were, into two ſeparate nations, 
who united only in mangling their oountty; that ſtreams of blood had been ſhed ſome-- 
times by. one party, and ſometimes by another, and that the people were always the ſacri- 
fices to quarrels in which. they had but little concern; . that the only end of the rulers 
had been to fortify their own power, and that all their deliberations had been adapted to 
that purpoſe; that where the law was clear, the letter of it had been perverted, and where 
it had been palpably: repugnant, it had been broken through; that thus the nobleſt of 
the rights of men had been transformed into an unſupportable ariſtocratical tyranny in the 
hands of the ruling party, whieh was itſelf enſlaved, and led at pleaſure by a very ſmall. 
number of it's body; that the notice of a new aſſembly of the ſtates made every one trem- 
ble; and that, far from conſidering how the affairs of the nation might be beſt tranſacted, 
they were only buſied in getting together a- majority for their party, that they might bo 935 
ſcreened from the inſolenee and lawleſs violence of the other. 
The king then laid, or rather inſinuated; a charge of-the blackeſt dye; and this was no 
leſs than that the ſtates were actually under e infuenes,. and that the baſeſt means 
had been employed to enſlave the nation. 
Having finiſhed: this addreſs, . he made a ſolemn renunciation; on als of all abſolute 
ſovereignty and power; after which he ordered the new form of government to be read to 
the ſtates by the ſecretary of reviſion. This piece, which is of conſiderable length, con- 
fiſts of fifty-ſeven articles, the moſt eſſential of which are the following: that the king is 
to have the ſole election of the ſenate; that he is to call the ſtates together whenever he 
eaſes, and to ſeparate them alſo when he pleaſes, . after they have at any time continued 
itting three months; that the contributions are to be granted by the ſtates, but if nee 
voted within three montlis, the former are to remain; that in caſe of invaſion, or urgent 
neceſſity, the king is to be permitted to levy ſome taxes till the ſtates can be aſſembled; 
that when the ſtates are aſſembled, they are to conſine their deliberations to thoſe ſubjects > 
which the king lays before them; and that the king is to have the ſole diſpoſition of the 
army, navy, and finances, and of all employments civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical. 
To give validity. to theſe new regulations, the king diſmiſſed. all his old ſenators, and 
conferred that dignity on fifteen noblemen, whom he knew to be attached to his intereſt. 
His next ſtep was to enereaſe the odium thrown on the ſtates, by making them the cauſe __ 
of the famine which then prevailed; and to evince his paternal. regard for his ſubjects, he «3 
directed that ten thouſand meaſures af __ of tw — pounds each, ſhould be diſtributed ö 
among the common people. | 
The ſubſequent meetings of the lets were productive of nathir g put abjec compliances 
wich the king's requiſitions; they enabled Mig. to raiſe extraordinary ſupplies upon par- 
ticular. 


ay 


unhappy ſituation have a proper effect on thoſe few ſtates which {till retain any _ 
nd 
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ular Venen, by the 10 8 of a ſecret 1 2 3 bla both wo of 
dhe exigence, and regulator of the means of ſupply. By theſe conceſſions the king wo 
came virtually oled of all the powers of government, and the ſtates thereby ſeem irre- 
vochbly to have fixed their own doom; for the royal will being now competent to deter- 


= ine on What is requiſite, and to ſupply what i is ener, the crown can have no real 


ive for eonvoking any future diet. 

The ſhameful tameneſs with which ie Swedes endured he e of Mate condi- 

- ptivn; and the loſs of their liberties, will ever remain a ſubje& of aſtoniſhment. They 

| haye now ſurrendered ey thing that is moſt dear tomankind, and moſt valuable in life, 
__ without a ſingle conteſt. They have not only reſigned the freedom in which they them- 

_ . elves were born, but they have entailed ſlavery on their remoteſt poſterity. May their 


of civil liberty! May it teach them to avoid the fatal conſequences of party ſpirit, 7: 
unconſtitutional innovations; for when national intereſts are ſacrificed to the gratification 
of the inordinate ambition of a few leading men, or when the venerable fabric of ancient 
legiſlation is demoliſhed to make way for the eſtabliſhment of e pe 0 that. 
country, that * _ ends $1 AE": 
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ils ebugtry ebm the name of Polſka from. tht natives and it is 6 
thought that it's etymological derivation is from Pole, x Sclavonian word ſignify- 
E. a Country fit for Hunting; the whole kingdom being compoſed of vaſt plains, which 
3 anciently covered with woods abounding in wild beaſts and game of every kind. 

In it's original extent, before the late difmemberment, Poland, with acer tenths 
1 was bounded on the north by Livonia, Moſcovy, and the Baltic Sea; on the 
eaſt by Moſcovy; on the ſouth by Hungary, Turky, and Little Tartarys and on the weſt 
by Germany; extending from 4) degrees 40 minutes to 56 degrees 30 minutes north lati- 
| tude, and between 16 and 34 degrees eaſt longitude from London. It's greateſt length 
is 700 miles, and medium breadth about 5003 and had the form of it's government been 
_ ns perfect as it's ſituation was compact and favourable for commeree, it might have been 
one of the richeſt, happieſt, and moſt powerful kingdoms in the univerſe. _ 

The air of Poland is ſuch as might naturally be expected in a champain and . 
country; cold, but ſalubriom, particularly in the more northern diſtricts. The. Carpa- 
thian mountains, which form a barrier between Poland and. Hungary, are covered with 
everlaſting _ which not OY _ inthe middle of rs ae the climate 
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is generally temperate and ſettled, the weather being leſs variable, either in ſummer or 
in winter, that im moſt of the hy perborean regions. In Poland are ſeveral lakes, fore of 
which abound in fiſh; but the moſt-rematkable of theſe are the lake of Gopto, in the 
palatinate of Byueſty; and Birals, or the White Lake; which laſt is ſaid to ee the- 
extraordinary quality of dyeing thoſe who bathe in it of a fwarthy:complexion. 

The principal of the Poliſh rivers are, the Duna, called Cubo by the Poles, PW 
it's urge in Ruffia, and after running through Lithuatia and Pruſſia, diſcharges itſebf 
into the Baltic; the Memelg in Poliſh' Niemen, which rifing in the palatinate of Novo- 
grodec, and devolving itſeli through Lichuania and Pruſſta, falls into the Baltic; the 
Weisel, or v iſtula, in Poliſti the Wiſh, which iſſues from the Carpathian mountains, and 
after receiving ſeveral conſiderable ſtreams in it's courfe through Poland, at laſt enters the 
Baltic; the Neiſter, which riſes im a lake among the Carpathian mountains, and dividing 
Poland from Moldavia, falls into the Rlack Sea; and the Neiper, or Boriſthenes of anti- 
quity, which has it's ſource in the mountains of Budin in Ruſſia, and _— a er _— 
near a thouſand miles, diſcharges itſelf imo the Black Sea. 

Poland being in general a level country, is well adapted for 3 bones the ſoil | 
is exceedingly fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt quantities annually ſent down the 
Viſtula to Dantzic for exportation. In Podolia, V olhinia, the Ukraine, and the province 
of Red Ruſſia, little culture or manure is required to produce a plentiful crop; and even 
in Great and Little Poland, where agriculture calls for ſome labour and attention, the 
harveſt amply rewards che toil of the induſtrious peaſant. Lithuania, Poliſh Pruffia, and 
Samogiria, are likewiſe abundantly fertile in grain; beſides which, the laſt-mentioned pro- 
vince-produces vaſt quantities of flax and hemp. The paſtures of Poland are rich be- 
yond conception, eſpecially in Podolia, here the graſs grows to fuck a luxuriant weight, 
that the horns of the cattle are alone feen while they graze in the meadows. ; 

With reſpect to the vegetable productions of this eountry, there are herbs, roots, and 
garden - ſtuff, in abundinice; and alfo fruits of the higheſt flavour; but grapes ſeldom arrive 
at ſufficient perfection to make good wines. The Poliſh manna is collected, in the months 
of June and July, from an herb which grows very plentifully in the meadows and marſhy 
grounds. The Polifh berries, called kermes, are found adhering to the leaves, ſtem, and 


branches, of à kind of ever-green of the oak genus; and are always gathered in May, 


before they are fully ripe. Theſe berries are of a ſpherical. form, as large as a pea, being 
fmooth, ſhining, and fall of a mucilagrhous juice of a beautiful red colour, ' From the 
moſt attentide enquiries, naturalifts pronounce this production to be the neſt of a ſmall 
fly or worm; which pricking the bärk or leaf in order to depoſit it's eggs, raiſes a 
little tumour, which by: dy. ro fills with' a thy pop; prag en with he HOES 
anindateula;(5771 fs 23919 "ot nt oh: ee l 

Woods of oak, beech, pine, and fir, 5500 in Poland, later in eas doit | 
2 where EE giohsin ck ge e 155 the 67 ao are pin anten 
Wird it | 75 a 

A variety of nk 4 precious ſtones are found' in this dein ; fach 'as amethyſts, 
egen W rubies, àgates, chalcedonies, carnelians, ,; opals, jaſpers, 
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and rock cryſtal. It likewiſe-affords\Moſtovy glaſs, tale; allum, ſaltpetre; amber: ſpat, 
quiekſilver, lapis-calaminaris, iron, lead, and ſome tin, with inexhauſtible quantities of 


| a W09g are hewn' out of the rocks in large blocks. 


The P oliſh foreſts contain plenty of uri, or buffaloes, wild horſes, abe boars; Ake, 


| Jad deer. A ſpecies of wolf reſembling a hart, with white ſpots on it's belly and legs, is 


peculiar to this country, and affords excellent furs; but the elk, which forms the prineipal 


delicacy at the feaſts of the opulent; is at once the: moſt common and moſt extraordinary 


animal of Poland. The body of this creature reſembles that of che deer, but it is much 
longer and thicker; it's legs are high; it's feet brad and cloven; and it's horns large, 


rough, and broad, like thoſe of a wild goat. Naturaliſts have obſerved that, on diſſecting 


the head of an elk, it is generally found to contain ſeveral large flies, the brains being at 


the ſame time almoſt totally conſumed; and, indeed, it is a well atteſted obſervation, that 


this poor animal, towards the winter, is attacked by theſe inſets; which attempt, through 


the ears, to take up their winter quarters. This circumſtance is ſuppoſed to affect the 
elk with the falling ſickneſs, en e n leſs enge 1127 N ee would 


otherwiſe be the caſe, 0 1949: nien brett 


The Poles make a very reſpedable. eden en „ being e of à good 
ſtature, of a fair complexion, and a well-proportioned : ſhape... They cut their hair 
ſhort, and ſhave themſelves ſo as to leave large whiſkers; which, —_— on __ natural 
ſtately mien, give them great gravity of countenance. Up n 
Theſe people have long been celebrated for perſonal ſtrength, Wa 1 ee 
They enjoy an uninterrupted: flow of good health; and, by i inuring themſelves to manly 
exerciſes, and the uſe of the cold bath, acquire great bodily vigaur. The nobles have 
been characterized as open, affable, liberal, and hoſpitable; polite to firangers, rigid to 
their dependents, punctilious in point of honour, and vain, oſtentatious, and magnificent, 


in their manner of living, apparel, and equipage: hence, though paſſionately fond of li- 


- — 


berty, they ſpend their lives in a perpetual ſtate of ſervitude to th 


ir profuſion and neceſſi- 


| ties. Poor in the midſt of a fertile country, they deſpiſe the idea of improving their 


fortunes by trade; and are perhaps the only people on earth who have proyided by an ex- 
preſs law againſt raiſing a maritime power. As to the vulgar, they are mean; mercenary, 
ignorant, and extremely indigent. . But though theſe arg the general. leading features of 
this nation, it would be unjuſt not to ſuppoſe that there are many, even in the lower 
walks of life, who are diſtinguiſhed for their probity, learning, and humanity.) 7. 
The dreſs of the Poles is in many; reſpe&ts different from that of other Europeans. 
They wear a veſt which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and over it a kind of 


gown lined with furs and girded with a ſaſh, the leeres of which fit as cloſe as thoſe of a 
waiſtcoat; and their breeches are wide, and made in one Piece with their ſtockings: 


they cover their heads. with fur caps, and inſtead of ſhoes wear Turky-leather boots, 


with thin ſoals, and deep iron heels bent like.a creſcent, Their ſhirts are deſtitute of 


collars and wriſt-bands, and they neither uſe ſtocks nor neckcloths, © They carry a pole- 


axe, ſabre, or cutlaſs, by their ſides, on all occaſions; and, when, on horſeback; they 
wear, over all, A heft cloak Source with furs Lig internally and externally. Perſons 
tt 2 a | „ EG | 4 
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of rank” wear fables; others; the ſkins of lions, e Sers, and ledpards; while the: peaſants 
content themſelves with an unſhorn ſheep-ſkin for their winter dreſs, and in ſummer. with 
a thick coarſe cloth ; but the uſe of linen has never yet been adopted among them,. 

The dreſs of the women nearly reſembles that of the men; but ſome. people of faſhion £ 
of both ſexes affect the French or Engliſn modes. The Poliſh ladies are amiable, ſprightly 
and witty, and paſſionately fond of muſic and daneing; but they are 45 the * time 
2 modeſt, and extremely ſubmiſſive to their huſbands. | 
he houſes of the Poles conſiſt chiefly of ground-floors, theſe. people having ; an ala ok | 

inſuperable averſion ta living orſleeping above ſtairs. The dwelling-houſe generally fronts N 
the gate, the kitchens and offices ocoupying one ſide, and. the ſtables the other. Wood is 
the uſual material in building, though there are ſome houſes erected of brick. or ſtone, in 
the Italian ſtile of architecture; but the fineſt buildings in this country, though ſome of N 
them are richly furniſhed, are deſtitute of their principal ornament, having 1 any 
gardens or orchards, which even in leſs fertile ſoils are not often negleQed, 

The habitations of the peaſants are mean in every reſpect, being only. Ter huts 
built with poles, and left open at the top to emit the ſmoke and admit the light. They 
are covered with thatch, or. boards; and, as they frequently conſiſt of only one room, the 
maſter, his family, and cattle, repoſe in peaceful aſſociation. 

The inns of this country are few and incommodious, being only img tables raiſed. Sith 
boards, and covered with ſtraw, without windows or furniture; and having a chamber at 
one end ſor the reception of travellers, generally ſo full of vermin, that a night s lod; ing 
among the horſes is deemed- preferable. Foreigners are neceſſitated to carry — Al 
with them; and, when in want of a ſupply, they have recourſe to the lord of the vilage, 
who forth with provides them with the neceſſaries require. RY 
The uſual mode of travelling among. the Poles is on horſeback; and ſo 7 they of | 
this mode of conveyance, that they will not take the ſhorteſt journey without it: they are 
ſo hardy, that they frequently fleep on the ground in froſt and ow: without any. hed, or 

denne or appearing to feel any fort of in convenience. 

To the account which has already been given of the love of ſplendor prevalent. among 
the Poliſh nobility, it may be proper to add, that when. they fit down to dinner or ſupper, 
they have their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a number of gentlemen to attend 
them, all ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect; for though the whole nobility of Poland 
are held to be on a level, as having votes in the diet, yet wealth creates a manifeſt diſ- 
tinction, and thoſe who are in indigent circumſtances are frequently compelled to ſerve 
the rich. Their patron, however, in theſe caſes, treats them with great apparent civility, 
and permits the ſenior to ſit with him at table with his cap off; and each of them e 
amin ſeryant to wait on him, maintained by the maſter of the family. 

At entertainments the Poles lay neither knives nor forks, it being uſual for every 
ava to provide himſelf previouſly with theſe neceſſary implements: and no ſooner has 
the company ſat down. at table, than all the doors are ſhut, and no intruſion. is permitted 
wi hey at un. Trat th Arp; rin, introduce their ſervants into the ſame room, 
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und even give them meat from their own plates, which they est ſtanding behind theirmaſters 
chairs. The cloth being removed, the ladies retire, and the gentlemen fit down to 
drinking and fmoaking tobacco, Bumpers are much in faſhion; both here and in Ruſka;. 
not can a worſe compliment be paid to an hoſt than for any perſon to refuſe pledging bim. 
But to deferibe minutely the forms, ceremonies, grandeur, and ſhew of the Polanders, 
would exceed the bounds of any ſciemific work; however, that the reader may figure to 
| himſelf ſome adequate idea of theſe people, he may fancy them to include all that is faſtidi- 
ous and expenfive. When they appear abroad, the pomp of theit attendance even expoſes _ 
them to ridicule: the lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides'a coach and fix, and a great num 
bet of ſervants, is attended by an old gentleman-ufher, an old gentlewoman-governante, 
and a couple of dwarfs to fupport her train. The figure of all their pomp, however, is 
proportioned to their eſtates; but as each perfon goes as far as his income can poſſibly 
afford, and the nobility are precluded from trade, though not from ſervice, on pain of 
being wocomene infamous, many of them are thrown into very diſtreſsfal ſituations, 
from which it is ende, without As ens wy! can ever extricate een or 
Families. 2/4 « 
The Poles, when conſidered as members of the community, are divided into nobles, 
| citizens, and peafants. 

The Poliſh nobility have, from time Ammemetht, refided i in the er 0 doe though 
there are different titles, fuch as princes, counts, and barons, the whole body is naturally 
on a level, except the difference that ariſes from the public poſts they enjoy; hence all 
who boaſt a noble birth adureſs one another by the appellation: of Brothers. Superior 
titles of honour meet with no ſuperior reſpect, each thinking that of a gentleman of | 
Poland to be the higheſt diſtinction that can be enjoyed. Their privileges are many and 
confiderable; and, indeed, ſuch as are wholly incompatible with every idea of civil liberty; 
partly acquired by the indulgence of former kings, but more generally deduced from an- 
cient cuſtom and preſcription. They poſſeſs a power of life and death. over their vaſ- 
ſals, are exempted from the payment of taxes, and are accountable to none but the king, 
whom they have a vote in electing, and Jay under what reſtraint they pleaſe by the 
patta conventa; beſides which, none but themſelves, and the burghers of ſome few parti- 
cular towns, are permitted to purchaſe lands. In ſhort, the nobility enjoy an independ- 
ence every way inconſiſtent with à well-regulated government, and ace ſo powerful and 
deſpotic over their tenants, that they aflign them over, with their lands, cattle, and furni- 
ture. Some of the Poliſh. grandees decupy eſtates from hve to thirty lengues in extent, 
and are alfo hereditary ſoveteigns of cities, over which the king has no juriſdiction-. 
The houſe of a nobleman. is a ſecure aſylum for perſons guilty of the moſt enormous 
offences, for none muſt preſume to take them thence without free permiſſion from it's 
maſter. Horſe and foot guards are continually on duty before their palaces, and 
march before them when they go abroad; but when the nobles attend the diet, they 
_ diſplay their utmoſt magnificence, being frequently attended by five thouſand armed 
men; and inftances are not wanting, where they have deeided their debates by the 
__ When theſe W nobles have ſuits at law, the diet, or rather tribunal, de- 
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eides them; but the execution &f the ſentence muſt be left to che longeft gerd the 
energy of jufſics being too feeble to force a compliance with it's decrees, Indeed, q Carivfs 
are frequently deeided in this way, as the firſt appeal; ſome thouſands of men 'being raiſed 
on each ſide, and a mutual occafion ſought to plunder, burn, and deſtroy. 113 „(e 
As to the peaſants, being born and brought up as flaves,: they never eee fin any no- 
tions of liberty, nor are they treated as creatures entitled to juſtice or humanity; for if a 
grandee murders the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only obliged to 5 
make reparation by providing another vaſſal of equal age and condition. When a nobleman 


is deſitous of cultivating a piece of land, he builds a little wooden hut ſome where upon the 
ſpot, in which he ſettles the peafant and his fami} 


ly, giving them a cow, two horſes, and a 
certain number of geeſe and other poultry, with as much corn as is ſufficient for their main- 


tenahee the firſt year, and to improve for their own future ſubſiſtence and the emolument 
of their lord. Thus, having no property of their own, all their acquiſitions only ſerve'to 
enrich the maſter: they are indiſpenſably obliged to cultivate the earth, and are inca- 
pacitated from entering upon any condition of life hieh might procure them freedom, or 


improve their fortune; and, beſides, they are ex poſed to the odious, and frequently fatal, 


effects of the caprice, cruelty, and batbarity of their tyrannical maſters; who, having the 
full power of their lives and property in their hands, too often abuſe it in the moſt grofs Y 
and wanton manner, the wives and daughters of the unhappy peaſants being ſubje& to 


the moſt brutal treatment. One blefling, however, attends the wretched ſituation of thefe 


poor people, which is derived from their inſenſibility: born in fervitude, and habituated 


from their infaney to hardſhips and ſevere labour, they ſcareely entertain any idea of hap- 
pier circumſtances and greater liberty; and look up to their maſters with a reverential 


awe, regarding them as à ſuperior order of beings. Chearful and ebntented with their 


lot, they always ſhew the greateſt alacrity to facrifice themfelves and their families for 


their chieftain, eſpecially if he pays a moderate attention to the comfortablenefs of their 
ſubſiſtence; for one of their maxims is, that a man can never be very wretched while he 


has any thing to eat. In ſhort, the preſent ſtate of the Poles bears a ſtrong reſemblance, 


in many inſtances, to that of Europe in general during the feudal ages; the grandees, as 


in thoſe days, poſſeſs unbounded W while their vaſſals — pan orgs of the = 


unalienable rights of humanity." att Offs; bers te if e i 


Such is the boaſted liberty of this Potes; by which the oltttudd ane rediiced ie 
molt abjeR flavery;z while thoſe who enjoy eſtates, however ſmall, exercife greater power 


over their ene cba is allowed to 1 in een _ liberty i ts war: un- 
derſtood. ff yingo ven zi iel ge 26d a eee 
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Wich reſpeRt to the kad wealth of the Poliſh nls, it ĩs einer deff 158 
landed eſtates, # ſhare in the ſalt-· works, or from the revenues of the city bf Dantzic which 
are eſteemed equivalent to an eſtate in land. But beſides this hereditary independence, 


there are royal and eecleſlaſtieal eſtates; the former of which confiſt principally in ſtar- 
oſties, which are in general diſp6fed of by the king, as the reward of military merit; and 


the latter are derived fram. biſhoprics, benefices, priories, and — to which vaſt 
quantities of land are annexed, 
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This coun 8 from idolatry about the year 964, when St. Adelbert preached 
the Chriſtian ow with ſuch ſucceſs among the Poles, as ever after confirmed them in 
the belief of the true God though, in ſome of the remoteſt parts of the kingdom, we are 
told, even at this time, Pagans are to be found. Ever ſince the-above-mentioned-era, 
the Catholic artifice has kept the Poliſh government firmly attached to it's. cauſe; hence 
the Reformation could never meet with the ſanQion of the legiſlature, and none but Papiſts 
can riſe to any rank in the ſtate. However, no country has bred more deiſts and free- 
thinkers than this; and the number of proteſtants, conſiſting principally of Lutherans and 
Calviniſts, is very conſiderable. But though theſe religious perſuaſtons are tolerated; fo 
tenacious are the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the nation, of the Roman Catholic faith, 
that perſecutions have frequently been commenced and carried on againſt diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſhed religion, with all the fury of ſuperſtitious bigotry. The treaty of Olivia, 
- which was concluded in 1660, in favour. of diſſenters from the national church, and gua- 
ranteed by the principal powers of Europe, was moſt groſsly violated by the governing 
powers in 1724, when a public maſſacre was made, under the ſanction of the laws, of a 
number of proteſtants at Thorn. But though the Romiſh bigots occaſionally exerciſe 
their religious phrensy on the adherents of the reformed churches, Jews, Turks, and In- 
fidels of every kind, are not only tolerated, but encouraged. | When Staniſlaus Auguſtus, 
the preſent king of Poland, was elevated to the throne, having a mind above the narrow 
views of blind ſuperſtition, he endeavoured to liberate the proteſtants from their oppreſſions, 
by reviving all the Jaws which at different periods had been made in their favour: but this 
liberal and benevolent intention ſerved only to confirm the evil it was intended to remedy; 
for the zealots of the church of Rome immediately took: up arms, am the . 
teſtants wherever they could be found, and laying the country waſte. 
.» The number of monaſteries in this kingdom amounts to five huadred and bande, 
and the nunneries to one hundred and ſeventeen; there are, beſides, two hundred and forty- 
ſix ſeminaries, and thirty- one abbies: and ſome writers of reputation inform us, that near 
- two-thirds of the lands and revenues of the whole Kingdom are ſequeſtered to religious uſes. 
But, with. all their wealth, the Poliſh clergy in general are illiterate bigots, opinionated 
_d ſuperſtitious, and ſkilled only in that ſpecies of ſophiſtry called ſchool-divinity, in an 
unmeaning metaphyſical jargon, and the frivolous diſtinctions of fine-ſpun logie. 
Tube monks are the moſt profligate and debauched characters imaginable; often appear- 
ing drunk in public, and frequenting places of ill repute without apprehending any diſ- 
grace to their order, or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, whoſe own vices render them 
equally liable to contempt. After what has been ſaid, it may eaſily be conceived that the 
0 haye a vaſt ſway in all public deliberations, that their immenſe revenues give tem 
conſiderable weight, an; that the 3 Horan * their Honky * a e for pgs 
tyranny. 
| Poland contains only two. grebiegiſcopal fees, Gueſaa and Lemburg. T he . 
biſhop of Gueſna, beſides being primate, and during any igter-fegnum prince regent of 
the kingdom, is e en and even, the biſhops: enjoy greater immunities and 
\ bannt 018 DI 18 -privileges 
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privileges in Poland than in moſt other countries, chough Area? ITY Tl in 'the 
execution of their epiſcopal functions. 

The Poliſh language is a diale& of the Selaveriie; nay on account of the vaſt 3 
of conſonants it employs, is extremely harſh and inharmonious: however, the Latin 
tongue is commonly ſpoken, even by thoſe of inferior rank, though without the eaſt 

regard to accent, quality, or purity of language. High Dutch and .. are in 
underſtood in the provinces bordering on theſe reſpectiue countries. 

This climate ſeems very unpropitious to the growth of literature; though G 
the great reſtorer of the true aſtronomy, as well as Vorſtius, and ſome other learned men, 

were natives of Poland. The contempt which che nobility have ever ſhewn for learning, 
the vaſlalage of the lower claſſes, and the gloomy ſuperſtition which pervades all ranks 
of men, ate cireumſtances which have wonderfully -retarded the. progreſs of arts and 
ſciences. However, under the auſpices of the preſent king, who. is not only a patron _ 
but a judge, the fine arts begin to revive, the new philoſophy. is generally admitted, ma- 
thematics are ſtudied, and natural philoſophy is become faſhionable. 

The Poliſh e en are thoſe: of Cracow, Poſnia, and Wilna. The firs conſiſts 
of eleven colleges, and has the ſuperviſorſhip of fourteen grammar-ſchools, diſperſed 
through the city; that of Poſnia is rather a college of the Jeſuits than an univerſity; and 
Wilna, — 1 with the name of an — contains nothing curious or in- 
tereſtin 

"Poland an exports none of it's ma, the commuticies it pings being . 
out of the country unwrought. The pride of nobility, and the bigotry of religion, are 
of infinite detriment, not only to the progreſs of arts, but likewiſe to the proſperity of 
commerce. The Poles, however, export grain of all kinds, maſts, deal - boards, and ſhip 
and houſe timber; pitch, flax, hemp, linſeed, hops, honey, wax, hides, horned cattle, 

horſes, tallow, leather, potaſh, and other domeſtic commodities: but theſe are conſiderably 
overbalanced by their imports, which conſiſt of wine, ſpices, plate, copper, braſs and Keel, 
with a variety of articles which luxury has rendered. necellary. 

The conſtitution of Poland is ſo extremely ſingular, that we eanngt trace the moſt remote 

ü of it in any government either ancient or modern. Large volumes have been 
written expreſsly on the ſubject, but it ſtill remains in a great meaſure unknown. The 
republic, as it is called, is compoſed of the king, ſenate, and nobility: the king is allowed 
to be the head, and is elected by the nobility and clergy on the plains of Warſaw, who aſ- 
ſemble on-horſeback for that purpoſe; and if there be a refractory minority, the majority have 
no other controul over them than that which is obtained by the exerciſe of ſuperior vio- 
lence. Immediately after the king's election, be figns the pa7a: conventa of the kingdom, 
by which he engages to introduce no- foreigners into the army or government, and accedes 
to ſuch other ſtipulations as the haughty and imperious nobles. think proper to impoſe; 
ſo that, in fact, he can only be regarded as preſident of the ſenate, which is compoſed of 
the Primate, the Archbiſhop of Lemburg, fifteen: biſhops, aud an hundred and thirty lay- 
men, conſiſting of the: great officers: of ſtate, the palatines and. caſtellans. This ſenate is 
Riledahe egg e Judge oi nnn 4 en Equity. It's 
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membere, except where the honour is annexed toany particular office, are nominated by the 
| king; but they muſt take an oath to the republic before they are permitted to enter on the ex- 
erciſe of their functions. They are the natural mediators; between the monarch and the 
N K and, in conjunction with his majeſty, ratify all' the laws paſſed by the nobility. 
The Poliſh diet is compoſed of the king, the ſenate, and the deputies of the nobility of 
every palatine, and is either ordinary or extraordinary: the former is eonvoked only once 
in two or three years, and the latter by the king on any TT EF: z our « one ne : 
ing voice renders all their deliberations ineffectual. Fu Ye | 
Previous to a general diet, either ordinary veracity; which Fs only fit Nee 
at one time, there are three dietines, or provincial diets, held in different diſtricts, to which 
the king ſubmits by letter the heads of the buſineſs to be tranſacted in the general diet. 
The gentry of each palatine, who are privileged to fit-in the dietine, then nominate: their 
nuncios or deputies, who carry their reſolutions to the grand diet. This grand aſſembly of 
the ſtates meets twice at Warſaw, and once at Grodno, in rotation, for the convenience 
of the Lithuanians, who made this one of the articles of their union with Poland. 
The ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, who are alſo ſenators, are the two great mar- 
hals of Poland and Lithuania; the chancellor of the kingdom, and the chancellor of the 
dutchy; the vice- chancellor of the kingdom, and the vice-chanceller of the dutchy; 
the treaſurer of the kingdom, and the treaſurer of the dutchy; the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal 
of the court of the kingdom; and the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal of the court of the dutchy. 
The ſtaroſts are properly governors and judges in particular Amelie, or pe e 3 bus | 
ſome enjoy this title without any appropriate juriſdictio . 
The palatines and caſtellans, who compoſe a part of the nate, are likewiſe lord-liew- 
tenants and deputy-licutenants in their reſpective palatines. 4.361 
Such are the general outlines of the Poliſh conſtitution ONO in it's POL us 
ineffectual in it's legiſlation: however, it is new-modelled by almoſt every new ſovereign, 
according to the pad?a conventa impoſed: on him at his aeceſſion; ſo that nothing can be 
affirmed with certainty reſpecting it, eſpecially ſince the late war, which occaſioned a total 
diſſolution of order in Poland. But, notwithſtanding it's acknowledged defects, it ap- 
pears to be founded on principles which, if not ill applied, might be made favourable do 
public liberty, by reſtraining the prerogative of the king, and hy the inftitution of frequent 
diets and dietines: however, in it's moſt improved ſtate, it laboured under incurable diſor- 
ders; and the exerciſe of the veto, or tribunitial negative, which is veſted in every member 
of the diet or dietine, is deſtructive of all order and government. The want likewiſe of due 
ſubordination in the executive parts of the conſtitution, and the rendering noblemen inde- 
pendent of the laws, are blemiſhes which will be the more diſficult to remove, as they can 
only be done with the conſent of thoſe whoſe privileges they would injure in the moſt eſſen- 
tial manner. Tbe whole eonſtitution, indeed, reſts on Gothic principles, and that unlimit- 
ed juriſdiction the great lords in former ages uſed to enjoy over all Europe; and the only 
probable means by which it tan be improved to the benefit of the kingdom in general, is by 
the introduction of arts, manufactures, and commerce, and by a reformation of religion, 
T . ner nm obs; the- common Oy bas 188 88 acquire ſome in- 
dependence, 
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Apen dds the power of the grandees * 3 be nk * would ren - 
der them leſs able to maintain that controul over the Wa deliberations . is ſo 
inimical to the community at large. 3 | 

The royal revenues of Poland are very conf derable; 3 ph the hinge ali in 
the political exerciſe of his prerogative, his income is amply ſufficient to ſupport him 
and his houſhold in great ſplendor, A commiſſion of ſtate ſettled a million and a half of 
florins on his preſent majeſty at his acceſſion, which are ſolely appropriated to his own do- 
meſtic uſe, as he pays neither guards nor officers of ſtate. 

The public revenues afife principally from the crown lands, the ſalt mines, ancient ls 

and cuſtoms, and the rents of ſeveral diſtricts. . 

A ſtanding army in conſtant pay was formerly ankoown in he country bring juſtly 
deemed inimical to public liberty; but, upon any emergency, all who were capable of 
bearing arms took the field, and followed the ſtandard of their ſovereign: however, in 
1851, the Lithuanians, being harraſſed by the incurſions of their neighbours, for their 
own ſecurity, began to keep on foot a certain, number of troops; and their example was 
fhortly afterwards followed by the Poles, who raiſed an army to protect. their frontiers from 
the ravages of the lawleſs nations which ſurrounded them. Theſe troops are now divided 
into the Crown army, and that of Lithuania, The Crown army conſiſts of a thouſand; 
ſpearmen, three thouſand nine hundred and. forty cuiraſſiers, a thouſand light armed 
troops difciplined in the Poliſh manner, four thouſand draggons, fix thouſand: ſeven hun- 
dred and. fifty foot ſoldiers, eight hundred and fifty matroſſes, and four hundred Hun- 
garians; all which, except the laſt, are under the German diſcipline. The Lithuanian 
army is compofed of four hundred lance-men, eleyen hundred and ſixty cuiraſſiers, ſour 
hundred and ſixty Tartars, two hundred and forty Coſſacs, four regiments of dragoons,. 
three regiments of foot, and a hundred and fifty matroſſes. The charge of theſe: troops, | 
in Poland, is defrayed by a poll-tax; but in wann * taxes are nnn. . 
that purpoſe. 


But befides this mall landing army, Poland, on any 8 n e 
with another, which can be ſpeedily raiſed, and with very little expence; for; on any. ſud- 


den and imminent danger, the whole. body of the nobility are ſummoned to appear in the 
field, and this obtains the appellation of the Poſpolite. This occaſional army, however, 
which ſometimes amounts to one hundred thouſand men from Poland, and ſeventy thou 
ſand from Lithuania, cannot be detained in the field above ſix weeks, nor are theſe troops 
obliged to march above three leagues out of the kingdom. They are all mounted on 
borſeback; and it muſt be confeſſed that the Poliſn huſſars make the beſt appearance of any 
cavalry in Europe; next to which. are the Pancerns.. Both of theſeicorpg-wear coats of mail” 
and iron caps. The reſt of the cavalry. carry muſkets and heavy ſeymitars. But, after all, 

this immenſe body is extremel y inefficient ini the field, tho: men being ſtrangers to all diſei: 
pline, and too often inattentive to the commands of their genera officers. The Poles are 
naturally brave, and might be made excellent troops by proper diſcipline; indeed they 
have, on various occaſions, particularly under John Sobieſki, made a moſt diſtinguiſhed: 
agure | in arms, when they proved the bulwark of . againſt the Infidels, Ho W- 
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ever, the political views of the Lain princes who ſucceeded that illuſtrious hero were not 
to be anſwered by encouraging a martial ſpirit among the Poles, whom they perpetually 
over-awed with their electoral troops; nor by introducing any reformation among them, 
either civil or military; the effects of which conduct have been fatally experienced in nu- 
merous recent inſtances. 

The Poliſh arms are, Gules, an Eagle Argent, for Poland; nl Gules, a Cavalier 
Argent, for Lithuania. | 

The only order of knighthood in this country is that of the W hite Eagle, which was 
| inftituted i in 1705 by Auguſtus IT. It's enſign is a Croſs_of Gold enamelled with red, 
having a white border and four flames between the points, appendant to a blue 0 
On one ſide of the badge is the Poliſh White Eagle, with the white croſs and electoral 
ſword on it's breaſt; and on the other fide the king « cypher, encircled with this motto, 
Pro Fide, Rege, et Lege. 

The general geographical diviſions of Poland have been uſually made to conſiſt of three 
grand provinces, from which the marſhal in the diet is alternately choſen; namely, 
Great Poland, Little Poland, and the Great Dutchy of Lithuania, including colleQively 
the diſtricts or countries of Podolia, Volhinia, Red Ruſſia, Poleſia, Maſovia, Samogitia, 
Pruſſia Royal, Polachia, and Courland; the moſt conſiderable places I in Nen now fall 
under our conſideration. 

Poſeran, or Poſen; the capital of the palatinate of Poſnania, i is a very elegant 5 com- | 
pact city, lying on the banks of the River Worta, in 52 degrees 26 minutes north latitude, 
and is encompaſſed with a double wall and a moat. The caſtle is a ſuperb ſtructure ſtand- 

ing on an iſland in the middle of the river; the churches, convents, Jeſuits college, i 
academy, and biſhop's palace, are likewiſe fine; but the whole town is ſubject to frequent 
inundations. This city is the moſt ancient epiſcopal ſee in Poland, having been founded by 
the Emperor Otho I. and made ſubordinate to the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg; under 
which it continyed till it was ſubjected to the archbiſhopric of Gneſna; beſides which diſ- 
tinction, it enjoys many immunities, and derives a conſiderable ſbare of affluence from it's 
commercial intercourſe with the Germans. 

Liffa, in Poliſh Leſz no, is a fine populous town 4a jordſhip, on the N of Sileſia, 
which owed it's origin to a great number of proteſtants removing thither from Sileſia, Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Auftria, to which they were induced by a grant of religious liberty. 
The inhabitants carry on an extenſive and lucrative trade; and, being exempted from the 
perſecuting effects of bigotry, they have built ſeveral churches, and are honoured with 
the reſidence of the ſenior-general or ſuperintendant of all the Lutheran churches in Great 
Poland. However, in 1656, this town was deſerted by the inhabitants, when the Poliſh 
troops laid it in aſhes; and in 1707 it was again deſtroyed by the Ruſſians, but afterwards 
re- built with great improvements. In 1772, the King of Pruſſia poſſeſſed himſelf of it by 
virtue of a claim ſpecified in his manifeſto publiſhed on this occaſion; and the ſame year 
he awed the nobility of Great Poland, by the terror of his arms, to aſſemble at this place, 
and to confirm his ſhameful depredations. 


(3neſna, called Gniezno by the Poles, the capital of Great Poland, ; (ng the archiepiſ- 
1702] ar $3 14 | , copal 
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copal ſee of the primate of all Poland, is more venerable for i it's antiquity than for the 
elegance of it's ſtructures and the number of it's inhabitants. A court of judicature, 
however, is held in this town, and a particular chancellor belongs to the chapter of the 
cathedral; in which ancient ſtructure the body of St. Adalbert, the tutelary ſaint of the king- 
dom, is incloſed in a filver ſhrine. 
In the province of Maſovia, a diſtrict of Great Poland, lies Warſaw, the royal N 
4 town ſituated on the Viſtula, almoſt in the centre of the kingdom, in 52 degrees 21 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in 21 degrees 10 minutes eaſt longitude from London; ſtrongly 
defended with a double wall, a moat, and a ſtately caſtle. The private buildings are 
elegantly neat; and the public ones are many of them ſumptuous, particularly the royal 
palaces, the churches) convents, hoſpital, and arſenal. The valuable library of Count 
Zaluſk, opened in 1746, and containing above two hundred thouſand volumes, is both an 
advantage and ornament to the city; and it will ever be matter of regret to the natives, 
and of aſtoniſhment to foreigners, that the firſt city of the Britiſh dominions is 25 un- 
furniſhed with a ſimilar convenience. 
An academy for military exerciſes, and a literary ſociety, have ban ſome years inſti- 
tuted at Warſaw: and both the general and provincial diets are held at the ſame place; the 
former of which aſſemblies occaſions ſuch an amazing concourſe of people, that numbers, 
for want of accommodation in the city, are obliged to pitch their tents, and lie without 
the ws,” ( 
King Sigiſmund ITE. firſt diſtinguiſhed this city by making i it the royal reſidence, which 
honour his ſucceſſors have ever ſince continued. In 1655, it was held by a Swediſh gar- 
riſon, who made it the repoſitory of the booty they collected in their depredations upon 
the Poles; but this laſt nation laying ſiege to it in 1656, obliged the city to ſurrender, 
after a ſpirited defence, by which the greateſt part of the plunder fell into their hands. 
However, Charles Guſtavus approaching with an army to the relief.of the city, King 
John Caſimir marched out againſt him; and, after a deſperate battle kept up with unabated 
fury for three days, near the ſuburbs of Praia: the Poles were compelled to retreat with the 
loſs of their artillery and baggage; on which the Swedes, after placing a ſmall garriſon in 
the town, deſtroyed the fortifications. In 1702, the Swedes, under Charles XII. again 
took poſſeſſion of this city, it happening at that time to be unprotected by any n 
military defence. 
Cracow, the capital of the whole kingdom, ( though that honour has been diſputed by 
Warſaw) lies in Little Poland, delightfully ſituated in a fertile country, at the conflux of 
the Viſtula and the Ridawa, in 50 degrees north eic and 19 degrees 30 minutes eaſt 
longitude from London. | 
This city contains a number of religious Ad among which the ede dedicated 
to St. Staniflaus, formerly biſhap of the ſee, who was aſſaſſinated at the altar by Boleſ- 
laus II. claims diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence. In this cathedral the remains of St. Staniſlaus 
are incloſed in a filver ſhrine, over whom maſſes are regularly performed day and night. 
The regalia of the kingdom is likewiſe depoſited in this ſtructure, where the kings of Po- 
land are always crowned, and their remains depoſited. On the weſt fide of the city lies a 
* 
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ſuburb with beautiful gardens, near which the king's palace is ſituated, commanding every 
local advanta on the ſouth ſide i is the royal caſtle, founded on A lofty rock, near the. 
Viſtula; contiguous to which i is the fuburb of $tradomo, which contains ſeveral churches, 
convents, and hoſpitals,” and i is con. ect , by, means of a bridge over the Viſtula, with, | 
the town of Cazimirtz, built by Caſimir the Great, and which, may be  confiderd as the, 
ſecond diviſion of the city of Cracow. ,'Fhe mot. remarkable edifice i in this part of the city 
is the Uniyerlity, conſiſting of eleven colleges, to which fourteen, grammar-ſchools, diſs. 

perſed oyer different quarters of the city, are ſubordinate, To the north of the city lies, 
the ſuburb of Klepaz, which 1 is deſtitute, of walls; but contains many ſtately ices 
particularly the church of St Florian, and the biſhop? 8 palace. FE 


Taken in it's full extent, | ;racow, is very large; and, before the removal, of the FIG 
and the other ſubſequent calamities of war, was, populous and flouriſhing, The citizens. 
enjoy this particular privilege, that 1 no appeal lies from the city council but to the king 
alone; who likewiſe is reſtricted to adjudge all cauſes relating to it, or it's ſuburbs, i in Cra- 
cow itſelf. The ov of the city elects the council, but cannot afterwards, 8 a 


12 a town famdwe for | it's OO URL We CI were © difcorered i in 1251, is e 
only a few miles from Cracow, and is furrounded with eminences.on every ſide, and beauti- hs 
fully interſected by the little River Raab. The falt-mine is contained in a flip of land 
ſeven hundred and fifty feet broad, and about ten thouſand long; it's greateſt depth, being. 
a thouſand two hundred feet from the ſurfac e. The falt lies in veins, and is cut in.ſmalb. 
pieces, and put up in caſks by a number of labourers, who. are. continually employed i in; 
this ſervice. Alabaſter, and large pieces of black indurated wood incruſted with ſalt, have: 
frequently been found | in this mine, which i is perfectly dry in every quarter.. | 

But Wiliſka, though an inconſiderable town. of itſelf, is ill more famous for i it's alt= f 
mines; by which, indeed, it i is entirely undermined. Theſe prodigious cavities are fix thou- 
fand feet i in length, .and two thouſand ; in breadth band, 2 at a medium, about eight hundred: 
deep; but the veins of falt 2 are not imited i. to this extent, for their breadth only - hay yet 
been aſcertained. At preſent, there are ten ſhafts, all perfectly dry, which are inhabited 
by a kind of ſubterraneous commonwealth, conſiſting « of a number of families, having Jaws 

and policy peculiar to themſelves, and adapted. to their ſingular, figuation, Many x 

1 e are born, and even die, i in this ſtrange  abpſs,. without « ever. once enjoying the light of. che 
133 | ſun, 0 the freſh air, or beholding the face of nature. The ſpaciouſneſs ob theſe 
ſubterraneous galleries almoſt exceed ] conception... -houfes, warchouſes, : and even chapeſs, 

* 5 with erucifixes and other, acred or gaments, dug o out of the falt rock, are diſperſee:, 

throughout the mine, and ſtrike « every "traveller with. admiration. 

The ſalt lies near the ſurface, in large ſhapeleſs maſſes, out of which:-btocks of a hun- 
dred feet ſquare may ſometimes be hewn; but theſe ſolid maſſes are generall found to de- 
ereaſe in magnitude jn proportion, to their depth... About fix, hundred. thouſ and e of 


— 


{t? 


f ſalt 
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fult ate faid to de daily dugout of mesh vy he leſt — is oalled 
green fale from it's 'colaur,.oceafiened/by an keterogenous: mixture of a gteyiſſi mineral of: 
clay with cryſtals of falt. A dafl of this falt, generally containing ſoe- quintalsy; ſells: for! 
twenty-two: Poliſh. guilders, equivalent. to ons ſhilling! and two · pence euch; 2 quintat of 
block; ſalt is eſtimated: at fifteen Poliſh guilders; while: a third ſpecies, called ſal- gemme, 
or eryſtalt falt, ich is onty found im ſmall pieces: inter ſperſdd in the roc, and whety 
detached: from it breaks rt e e g ee INEY eee eee 
a very extravagant price. 1 2% 
| — always dente * * of kings Set enmenk Se 
are termed, and are generally farmed though ſometimes they aver retained 1 | 
own hands, who in that caſe appoints: officers for: their: management: 

| Kaminiec Podol ſki, the capital: of the palatinate off Podoliay is fituated-in: Fen: 
5$ minutes north latitude; and is:defendet: by æ ſtrong caſtle ſtanding om a o ele 
the beſt fortification in Poland. This city is the reſpective ſee of a Poliſh and an Armenſam 
biſtnop; being alle adorned with a college of Jeſuits. In 167 the/ Furks! took poſe 
ſeſſion of it, and retained it for ſeveral cats but at laſt ĩt was oeded to- ĩt s former maſters, 
and continued in their hands till the year 17 70, when it's inhabitants · were principally 
| carried off by the plague, and the few- who ſurvived. this dennis ena Mtn 0 
to abandon the place; ſmee which-it has been of little importance. 

_ The palatinatevf Kiowy ot Kiovia, forming; part of the — fab 
ie to:!Ruffa 3 Poliſh Kiev ia including only twe-ſmall -diftwiats, which contain no plates 


deſerving notice. However, e muſt. obſerve;.that- this euntry was almoſtientitelyi ruined 
by an inſurrection of the Greek peaſants im 15685 when the: moſb horrid barbarities were 


exerciſed. Thoſe: poor people having long endured the- moſt tyrannicalopprefiions;-at laſt = 


aſſembled: in large bodies, and murdering thoſe. of every rank, agt, and perſunſion, who 
oppoſed them, ſacked and burned the towns and villages: with the moſt ſavage ſerocithy: 
the Jews in particular, who had long been employed: by the nobility as ſtewards in the 
management of their eſtates, experienced the moſt dreadful effects of their reſentment; they 

were butehered with mee, re er g N F er pn 


ing ever reſided in that © 


Lithuania, a large and plentiful. provines: FEET ese in deset enen 
palatinates, the inhabitants of which are 1 ee we um n 1 eee, e 
retain many ſeparate inſtitutiuns. 

Wilna, the capital Ae Ae Mee Wiha, . Aan sdhbe 
| Wilika, i in 54 degrees 32 minutes north latitude, and contains upwards of forty: chyrches; 
principally: belonging to the Roman Catholics: it is built on ſeveral little eminences, de- 
fended by a caſtle, and adorned with an n a . ee er e e dee 
diet, and a biſhopꝰs ſee. 5 

Wilna has ſuffered much "Ts _— and editfingrativnay; 1 in Ee 0 
thirteen churches, the Jewiſh ſynagogue, twenty-five palaces, four hundred and fixty-nine - 
public and private edifices, with a hundred and forty-fix: tradeſmen's: ſhops, excluſive of 
warehouſes: and granaries, were: wholly laid in aſhes. This dreadful: cataſtrophe was 


Ff followed 
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| followed by. another next year, occaſioned: by lightning; which! almoſt conſumed every. 
ſtructure of 'conſequence that had eſcaped the former devaſtation; but ſince this period, 
the churches have been magnificently rebuilt, and ſevetal palaces have riſen with additional 
ſplendor, though the city in general ſtill retains many internal marks of theſe difaſters. 

Grodno, the ſecond city of eminence i in Lithuania, an extenſive, elegant, and populous 
place, ſtands on the River Niemen, in latitude 53 degrees 38 minutes north, and in 23 de- 
grees 52 minutes eaſt longitude from London. This city contains many ſupetb ſtrue- 
tures; among which the New Palace, the palace of Prince Radzivil, and that of the Sapie- 
han family, attract the attention of every traveller. The private buildings are extremely 
commodious, and the publie ones are in general magnificent; but the ſtreets, being un- 
paved, are conſequently dirty and unpleaſant. In 1673, it was enacted, that every third 
general diet ſhould be held here; during which, the concourſe of people has been ſome- 
times ſo great, that eren m N ee ee, bare e at a ee 
t... Har 

The dutckiy of Conrland, formandy: an vppendagh-of Poland, but now of Ruſſia, con- 
tains only two eities of conſequence, Mittau and Libau, 

Mittau, the capital of the dutehy, and the reſidence of the duke, which i is 1 in 56 
an north latitude, and in 23 degrees 51 minutes eaſt longitude, is very ex- 
tenſive, but contains few ſtructures of ſufficient elegance to attract the eye of taſte. In it's 
vicinity ſtands an incompleat palace, begun by the unfortunate Duke Erneſt John, who 
with his family was ſent into exile in 1741, by order of the Carina Anne of Ruſſia, to 

whom he had been formerly high- chamberlain. Under one wing of this deſerted <difivs 

is a handſome vault, in which are depoſited the remains of the deceaſed dukes in coffins of 
fine pewter elegantly decorated; together with thoſe of a Courland peaſant, who, with a 
heroic loyalty, preſented himſelf to be ſhot, inſtead of mu * e bk _—_ ee 
who had conſpired againſt his prince's life,” 0) 2 
- /Libau, a town ſituated on the Baltic, has a good 1 e carries on an 3 Ade, 
rms an inconſiderable place to appearance, the houſes being built entirely of wood, and 
only one ſtory high, except the Lutheran church; which is à handſome ſtructure in the 
modern ſtile, with a flat roof and baluſtrade. Above an hundred and fifty ſhips annually 
viſſit this port, which principally take in wing, of _— __ and other commotities | 
which the vicinity produces, - 1 
Poliſh or Regal Pruſſia is a diſtin Polten WY which contains nba in' common 
with Poland, except in acknowledging: the ſame ſovereign, and being connected with that 
crown in perpetual alliance. With 'reſpe& to the towns of this province, they are di- 

- vided into the three great cities; Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing; and twenty-ſeven towns, 
honoured with the title of Royal, though of very inferior conſideration. Between theſe 
| ſmall towns an aſſociation was formed under the government of the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order: which union ſtill ſubſiſts; for they unite in behalf of their common 
privileges; form particular aſſemblies, in which they conſult their intereſt as a com- 
munity; and recommend their common concerns, in the general diet of Ruſſia, to the 
Ne als of the great eities. nn He the moſt conſiderable of theſe towns, 


has 


®@ 


has the direttöry; and this, with Graudenz, Dirſhau, Stargard, and Konitz, are caſted 
Plenipotetitiary® Tori, becauſe they are charged with the affairs of the other towns, which 
they lay before the ditectory; and the latter repreſent them to the deputies of the great 
cities. Theſe towns, however, are far from being in a' flouriſhing condition, having 
been involved in the general calamity that this devoted kingdom has lately eperientdld, 

\ Dantzic, a celebrated commercial city and fortreſs, ſituated on the Viſtula, about four 
miles froth it's influx into the Baltic, in 53 degrees S'rninutes north latitude, and in 18 de- 

grees 35 tninutes eaſt | longitude is 4 large, beautiful, populous, and commercial” place, 
buile after the ancient manner of the Hanſe Towns. It is interſected by two ſmall rivers, 
the Radaune and the Motlau; the latter of which dividing into'two channels, runs be- 
tween the New and the Old Town, and afterwards uniting below the city, falls into the 
Viſtula. The houſes in general are five ſtories high; which circumſtance, added to that 
of balconies projecting ten or twelve feet, makes the ſtreets appear diſagreeably narrow: 
but as the inhabitants pay the utmoſt attention to cleanlineſs in their way of living and 
habitations, and as many of the ſtreets are planted with cheſnut- trees which afford 4 48 
| lightful ſhade, the whole has aft air of neatneſs, convenience, and "opulence. - | 

' The inhabitants are characterized as courteous and obliging to ſtrangers, and faithful 
to their commercial compacts: their privileges are numerous and important; they vote at 
the election of a ſovereign for — their nem have a wn in the — Gier, 
and they have a mint of their oom. 

In chis city ate twelve Lutheran and 'two Calviniſtical churches} one for thoſe of 
the Romiſh perſuaſion; and a college of Jeſuits. The cathedral, a large Lutheran chureh, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a magnificent and ancient ſtructure, containing all the 
crucifixes, images, and pictures, which belonged to it in the times of poperyz and, among 
other curioſities uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers, is a curious piece of painting on wood by 
Van Eyck, repreſenting the Reſurrection. The public buildings are proportioned' to the 
opulence of the city; the Exchange, the Council-houſe, Public Weighing-houſe, and 
Arſenal, are all well adapted for their reſpective deſtinations; the latter of which, beſides 
a good collection of * Wen . an ene e 19 Wann cannon . 
enormous weight. . ty 

This city, which was indy at ade head: of the . Hanſeatic Coufidericy, maintains 
it's own garriſon; and it's fortifications make a handſome appearance, particularly to- 
wards the ſouth and weſt: the harbour is beautiful and commodious, and the number of 
ſhips employed in bringing corn down the Viſtula, and in exporting it from thence to 
foreign markets, are almoſt inconceivable. In plentiful years, upwards of a hundred 
thouſand buſhels of corn have been brought into this city for exportation; and, indeed, 
this commodity conſtitutes the principal commerce of the place, though bees-wax, narrow 
tinens, ſacking, pot-aſh, mo nn. nnd fome other es are among the 
3 of this cit x. 

. As early as 99%, Dantzic . large e bus the New Town was not 
founded till the year 131 1, when the Teutonic Knights appear to have exerciſed ſove- 
TE over che place, _ by them it — and a moatin 1343: 


however, 
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however, ig. 1454». Meisel itſelf from the. yoke. of it's oppreflixe, maſters; ads 
von. certain, conditions, ſubmitted to:Caſimir, King of Poland under whole ſucceſſors it 
has ſince continued, though in ever new election ae e e de 
a confirmation, of it's ancient æxemptions and immunities. a 
When the King of-Pruflia made a claim on the ſovereignty! of, the 8 
tries, this city and Thotn were exempted from his ambitious. demands; notwithſtanding 
which, he ſcized on the terxitogial gropetty of Dantz ia, and procaeding t poſſeſa bimſelf 
of-the, portr duties of the city, he-erefed:a cuſtom-houſe in the very harbour, where he laid. 
inſuppqttahle arbitgary duties upon goods ex portad and imported. Hiſtory, indeed, does 


not furniſh. us with, a more ſtriking inſtance of: the futility, aud even, abſurdity, of © 


treaties, ſo far as they; are conſidered as guaran tete ot actz of ſecurity, than the fate of 
Dantaie. Comprehended in a variety of general and particular treaties, it's rights and 
liberties ſecured. and guaranteed by almoſt all the ſovereign powers of Europe through a2 
long and regular ſucceſſion. of public acts, it might have been preſumed that Dantzie 
 wauldihaye bean the laſt eity in the univerſe that: could have ſuffered: tyranny and op- 
preſſion; yet ſuch is the inſtahility of all human afftira, and: the. light dependence. ta be 
plaged even on the acts of kings, that thoſe powers whoſe: faith has been ꝓledged to ſupport 
is liberties from in fraction, are the firſt to. violate and deſtroy. them. 
Thorn, which,is conſidered as the chief of the three: great cities of Paliſh Pruſkis,. is 
fituated on the Viſtula, ſeventy-two miles ſouth of Dantaio, in latitude 52 degrees 46 
mingtes:ngsth,. and in 19 degrees caſt; longitude from London., Herman; Balek, firſt 
22 the Teutonie Order, ſounded this city iu rag, about faut miles diſtant 
from its preſent ſejtaʒ but: in. three: years time the building; was diſcontinued n the ori+ 
ginal ſppt. and the inhabitants removed; to thæ pre ſent. In a ſnont time after, Thorn be- 
ame diſtinguiſhed for the, many valuable privileges with, which it was henqured; and 
wem the Teutonic knights became univerſally odious. in Pruſſia fon the oppreſſion of their 
government, this was the firſt city that formed the noble: ſcheme of throwing off the yoke 
of ſeryitude. To accomplſþ- this great end, the inhabitants concarted a plan of liberty. 
with the,other great towns in 1454; and haxing, by a well · di rected force ai arme, expelled 
the tyrants, the confederates put themſelves under the protection of Caſimir the Great, 
king of Poland, be. eee of — rights, wivi- 
leges, and immunities FP 
This city is oel with l 2ad.iedividedidte the Old r 
of which, bad formerly it's reſgechive magiſtraey, council;cand-police; hut, in 1484, the 
whole was incorporated into one city, and encumpaſſad with: a common. dauble:wall and 
meat. With regard to the edifices, they are in general ſumptuous. and elegant; and then ſtreets 
are broad, regular, and clean, and ſor the moſt past plaij ted with: rows of trees which 
have a delightful effect. The woaden bridge over the Viſtula at. this place may juſtly, be 
eſteemed the moſt extenſive, extraordinary, and expenſive, of any in Europe: it is near 
typ miles. in length. from tha one bank of the river: toi the ther and the piles being driven 
into the. quickſands, the whole fabric of the; bridge ſhakes whenever any carriages o 
ee or even a;copſiderable.number:of foat : paſſen gets meat ina aban upon. it, ſo that a 


ſtranger, 
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Anger, un acquainted with it's audi is apt to TIE" himſelf in the moſt im- 

minent danger; and, indeed, the rapidity of the current, and the large floats of ice which 
every vernal ſeaſon beat againſt it, commonly carry away a een part of the ſtruc- 
ture, which is annually repaired at a prodigious expence.  .- 

Thorn experienced a fimilar fate-to that of Dantzic, in regard to the kn of Profs Q 
demands; it's territories and revenues were ſeized. upon, cuſtom and exciſe-officers 
eredcted at it's gates, and heavy exactions laid on the moſt eſſential neceſſaries of life. Thus 
blockaded and plundered, the miſerable inhabitants were declared free; but at the ſame 
time they were ſummoned to do homage: to the king of Pruſſia for all the land they poſ- 
ſeſſed without the walls. Under theſe circumſtances, ſurrounded with an armed force, 
and in danger of approaching famine, the magiſtrates and citizens behaved with a reſo- 
jution and firmneſs which did honour to their courage; they returned for anſwer, that 
they had already paid homage and ſworn allegiance to one ſovereign, and that they could 
neither. renounce their allegiance, nor break their oaths, on any account or. conſideration. 
And in this laudable reſolution they have ever ſince ſtedfaſtly perſevered. 

Elbing, the third city of eminence in Poliſh Pruſſia, which ſtands on a river of hs 
ſame name, in 54 degrees 21 minutes north latitude, and 19 degrees 15 minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude from London, was founded in 1239. This is an elegant commercial city, beauti- 
tully interſected by the River Elbing, which materially contributes to it's convenience 
and cleanlineſs. The houſes are lofty, and built in the ancient taſte, being in general 
furniſhed with balconies; which, projecting a conſiderable way into the ſtreet, give them 
rather too narrow an appearance. The number of churches in which divine ſervice is 
performed are ten; that of St. Nicholas, the largeſt and moſt beautiful of any in Pruſſia, 
was reſigned to thoſe of the Romiſh- perſuaſion in 1616. The fortifications. of Elbing 
are by no means impregnable; yet it is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Pruſſia, and 
ſome companies of the Crown army of Poland are always cantoned in the town; but the 
burghers keep guard at the gates, while a Pruſſian garriſon bridles the ſuburbs. In eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters, the city is under the juriſdiction of the Biſhop:of Ermeland, as far as is 
conſiſtent with the difference of religious perſuaſion, and without prejudice to the rights 
and privileges of the city; but in matters relative to civil government, it is only ſubject to 
the king. In 1703, Elbing fell into the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, who laid it under con- 
tribution; but the Ruſſians wreſted it from them by ſtorm. It was formerly mortgaged 
to the Elector of Brandenburgh, as a ſecurity for the payment of four hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars; but as the ſtipulated ſum remaiſſed unpaid, the King of Pruſin mage this a ot 
for taking poſſeſſion of the diſtrict belonging to it. 

Having taken a ſurvey of the principal places in the diſmembered and liftraQed go- 
vernment of Poland, we ſhall proceed to give a conciſe hiſtory of the whole. 

The records of Poland, during the early ages, are very obſcure and unſatisfactory: 
however, we learn from them, that it was anciently divided into a number of princi- 
palities, having little dependence upon one another, though generally acknowledging the 
ſupremacy of ſome chief prince. In 830, a peaſant, named Piaſtus, was elected to 

the ſovereignty; whoſe reign was ſo long and ſo auſpicious, that every native Pole who 
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| has fince riſen to ſupreme power has been called a Piaſt. From this period, to the cloſe 


of the fourteenth century, we fearch in vain for a connected chain of hiſtorical events; 


all is involved in darkneſs and doubt. But, about this time, Jagellon, Grand Duke of Li- 
vonia, and a Pagan, being elected to fill the Poliſh throne, became a convert to Chriſ- 
tianity, and exerted his utmoſt endeavours to bring over his ſubjects to the Tame faith. 
He annexed his hereditary dominions to thoſe of Poland; which diſintereſted conduct ſo 
attached the Poles to his intereſt, that the crown was preſerved in his family through a 
long ſucceſſion of princes, till the male line became extinct in the perſon of Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, in 1552. At this time two powerful competitors ſtarted up for royalty; Henry 
Duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. King of France; and Maximilian, of Auſtria. 
The French intereſt prevailed; but the new elected ſovereign had ſcarcely been ſeated 
four months on the throne, when his brother dying, he eſcaped privately into France, and 
aſſumed the reins of government in that kingdom, under the title of Henry III. The friends 
of Maximilian, upon this, attempted to revive their pretenſions; but the Poles in general 
expreſſing a predeliction for a prince who would fix his reſidence among them, conferred 
the crown on Stephen Batori, prince of Tranſylvania; who, immediately after his ac- 
ceſſion, meeting with ſome oppoſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the wiſeſt method 
to eſtabliſh the tranquillity of his reign, by eſpouſing Anne, the ſiſter of Sigiſmund Au- 
guſtus, of the royal houſe of Jagellon. Strengthened by this connection, Stephen pro- 
duced a mighty change in the military affairs of the Poles, by eſtabliſhing a new militia, 
compoſed of the Coffacs, a brave but barbarous race of men, on whom he beſtowed the 
Ukrain, or frontiers of his kingdom. This prince died in 1586, when the Poles elected 
Sigiſmund, ſon of John King of Sweden, for their ſovereign. Sigiſmund, after the de- 
miſe of his father, was crowned king of Sweden: but, being expelled from that king- 
dom, as already mentioned in the hiſtory of Sweden, a long and bloody war was Car- 
ried on between the Poles and the Swedes, which terminated greatly in favour of the for- 
mer; but their king aſpiring not only to the throne of Sweden, but likewiſe to that of 
Ruſſia, he involved the Poles in a deſtructive and complicated war, and was thereby fruſtrated 
in all his views. The Poles afterwards were engaged in a variety of wars with all their 
neighbours, which were carried on with different degrees of ſucceſs; and, about the year 
1657, Ducal Pruſſia, a province in Poland, was confirmed to the Elector of mne 
by John Caſimir, the laſt deſcendant of the ancient kings of Poland, © - 
Inu 1673, John Sobieſki, the Crown-general, a brave and ſpirited commander, who had 
nobly ſupported the honour of the Poliſh arms againſt the Turks, was raiſed to the throne 
of his native country; and, in 1676, he was ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Infidels, that he com- 
pelled them to remit a tribute which they had impoſed upon Poland in the laſt reign. 
Though Sobiefki had met with ſeveral undeſerved affronts from the Houſe of Auftria, his 
public ſpirit overcame the ſenſe of private injuries: he entered into the league formed 
againſt the Turks for the defence of Chriſtendom, and acquired immortal honour, by 
obliging them to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, which he performed with a dreadful laughter 
of the enemy; for all which glorious atchievements, and finally driving the Turks out of 
——_— he — an — return from the . Leopold. After this, 
Sobieſki 
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Sobieſki returned to Poland, but had the ateforrons to be ſuſpedted by the ſenate of aim 
ing to render the crown hereditary in his. family: this tended to diſturb the tranquillity 
of his government, and formed a pretext for the nobles to oppoſe his meaſures; however, 
no ſurmiſes could tarniſh-the glory he had _— nen and he died i in 1696,. after a 
glorious reign of thirty- three years. : 

. After Sobieſki's death, Poland experienced the pk dreadful Alas ions many oon · 
derac ies were formed, and different competitors for royalty were countenaneed by different 
factions, who ſeemed united in nothing but the utter excluſion of the Sobjeſki family. 

In the mean time, Poland was inſulted by the Tartars, who committed the moſt horrid: 
depredations with impunity, when her erown was in a manner expoſed to public ſale. 
The Prinee of Conti, of the blood-royal of France, was the moſt liberal bidder; but while 
he thought his election was abſolutely certain, the intrigues of the Queen Dowager in ; 

favour of her younger ſon Prince Alexander Sobieſki, overturned the baſeleſs fabric of his 
hopes: nor was ſhe more ſucceſsful in her views; för the violence of party drove her from 
Warſaw toDantzic. Ane candidate, Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, now ſuddenly ſtarted 
up; who, after a pretended election, being proclaimed king by the Biſhop of Cujavia, took. 
poſſeſſion of Cracow with a Saxon army, and was actually crowned in that city in 1697. 
The Prince of Conti, however, did not all at once relinquiſh his claim: he made ſeveral 
unſucceſsful efforts to-re-eſtabliſh his intereſt,. but. at laſt was obliged. to return to France, 
and the powers of Europe ſeemed to acquieſce in the election of Auguſtus. The be». 
ginning of this prince's reign was turbulent and diſaſtrous; he was driven from the throne 
by Charles XII. of Sweden, and afterwards: reſtored by Peter the Great: however, his: 
power was not fully. confirmed before: the year 1712; and indeed, he always ſwayed: the 
ſceptre on precarious and diſagreeable terms. Naturally attached to their eountryman 
Staniſfaus, whom Charles had elevated to the threne, the Poles were perpetually forming 
plots and conſpiracies againſt Auguſtus, who had no other means of ſupporting his au- 
thority than by his Saxon troops. His natural ſon, Prince Maurice, afterwards the 
famous Count Saxe, was choſen Duke of Courland in 1725; but Auguſtus was unable to 
maintain him in that dignity, againſt Pruſſian force, and Poliſh jealouſy. Auguſtus died 
in 1733, after an unpropitious reign, and after having exerted his utmoſt influence to ſe - 

eure the ſucceſſion to his ſon Auguſtus II. This proved the oecaſion of a war, in which 
the French king ſupported the intereſt of Staniſlaus, now his father-in-law, who was re- 
elected to the throne by a powerful party, at the head of which was the prince primate; ; | 
but Auguſtus entering Poland with a ſtrong army of Saxons and Pruſſians, compelled his „ 
rival to retreat to Dantzie; from whence he with difficulty eſcaped into France. Au- 

guſtus, however, like his father, found: his cron beſet with thorns; for, though endowed 
with every qualification neeeſſary to conciliate affection, or to fit him for the exerciſe of 
government, he could never gain the hearts of the Poles; and at laſt his Pruſſian Majeſty. 
not only drove him from his capital, but aſs his electorate; and he Gied at Dreſden in 
1703. 

Upon' this, ©bune Staniflaus Mt: TOE rant bis . ae wh! j 
the rooted i 1 che A had conceived againſt * Sauon alliance, than any pre- 


eminence: 
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. eminence of birth or family, was elected K ing of Poland, with uncommon marks of 
unanimity, by the name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus. Being eminently favoured by the Ruſſians, 
the pacta conventa he ſigned at the time of his election, and other, incipient acts of his go- 
vernment, were deemed too favourable to the Proteſtants and Greek diſſenters; the latter 
of which, though under another power, claim the protection of her Imperial Majeſty of 
Ruſſia, as their patroneſs. As this princeſs had an army at that time lying in Poland, 
the Catholics made a handle of theſe circumſtances to form many confederacies againſt 
Poniatowſki, which at firſt were cruſhed with prodigious ſlaughter and horrid deſolation 
by the Ruſſians, while the king did not dare to entruſt his perſonal protection even to, the 
Poles of his own party. The heads of the confederacy, at laſt, animated to deſperation, 
and regardleſs of future conſequences, moſt unnaturally put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Grand Signior; who eagerly embracing their cauſe, proclaimed war againſt 
| Ruſfia, and invaded Poland with a formidable army; fince which time, it has been the 
theatre of as much miſery, bloodſhed, and devaſtation, | as perhaps was ever recorded in- 
hiſtory; while, burried on by religious enthuſiaſm to actions which diſgrace not only the 
_ Chriſtian faith, but human nature itſelf, the inſurgents were inattentive to the motions 
8 and ſecret deſigns of foreign invaders, who, with the moſt plauſible. pretences of amity 
and good-will, were plotting the annihilation of the ſtate. Theſe inſidious neighbours 
were the Imperial, the Ruſſian, and the Pruffian courts; who taking advantage of the in- 
ternal diviſions of that devoted kingdom, entered into a formal treaty to ſhare among them- 
ſelves territories to which, till then, they had never entered a claim; and which for ages 
had been avowed, guaranteed, and maintained to Poland, by the different powers of Eu- 
rope, and even by the recent declarations of thoſe very powers who then ſhamefully 
violated them. To ſhew the deſpicable meanneſs to which ambition will ſtoop, and the 
little confidence that is to be repoſed in the words of kings, we ſhall preſent our readers 
with extracts from the profeſſions of each of the we a ri. May, nn ay e 
to throw off the maſk, _ | 11 
The Empreſs of Ruſſia, in an at 566 renunciation in 1 bened with hes own "oy 
and ſealed with the ſeal of the empire, declates, That ſhe did by no means arrogate either 
to herſelf, her heirs or ſueceſſors, or to her empire, any right or claim to diſtrifts or terri- 
tories which were actually in poſſeſſion or ſubject to the authority of the King of Poland, 
or Great Dutchy of Lithuania; but that, on the contrary, her ſaid majeſty would guarantee 
to the ſaid kingdom of Poland, and dutchy of Lithuania, all the immunities, lands, terri- 
tories, and diſtricts, which the ſaid kingdom and dutchy ought by right to, poſſeſs, or did 
now actually poſſeſs; and would at all times, and for ever, maintain them in the. full and 
free enjoyment thereof, againſt the attempts of all and every who ſhould at any time, or on 
any pretext, endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them of the ſame. In the ſame year, the King of 
Pruſſia ſigned an act with his own hand, wherein he declared, That he had no claims on, 
and formed no pretenſions to Poland, or any part thereof; that he renounced all claims on 
that kingdom, either as King of Pruſſia, Elector of Brandenburg, or Duke of Pomerania: 
and in the ſame inſtrument he guarantees, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the territories. and 
n of Poland againſt every power Whatever. The Empreſs Queen of Hungary, ſo 
lately 


— 
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lately as 1771, wrote a letter with ber own hand, in which ſhe gave the King of Poland 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that her friendſhip for him and the republic was firm and unal- 
terable; that the motion of her troops ought: not to alarm him; and that ſhe had never en- 
tertained e ae _ Woes of his r nor en ever ſuffer any a 
power to do it. | 


From theſe 8 u mud Aa akmoft * to ſuppoſe their wthors a 
fo quickly have forgot their ſolemnity, and violated-their own. veracity. yet, ſuch is the 


faith of princes, and the inſtability of human ons _ thoſe = e have . | 
united to diſmember this unhappy realm. 


Theſe pretended friends, however, did not Ja their 3 W buten * 
year 1770; when a private diſpute having ariſen between the magiſtrates of Dantzic and: 
the Pruſſian conſul, the King of Pruſſia, accuſtomed to be arbiter: in his own cauſe; did- 
not remonſtrate with the magiſtrates, or wiſh. to come to any explanation. with them: he 
feat a party of his troops, ſurprized the out · poſis of the town, and then fined ĩt in the ſum 
of 100, ooo ducats; after which, under pretence of reclaiming ſome ſubjects who had fled 
from the tyranny of his government, he carried off more than a thouſand young men to- 
recruit his army. This was only. a: prelude to what he meditated on Poland itſelf. The 
next year his troops entered the province of Great Poland; and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
earried out of it and it's vicinity upwards of 12,000-families.. On the 29th of October 
of the ſame year, his Pruſfian majeſty publiſhed an edict, enjoining every perſon, under the 
fevereſt penalties, and even corporal inflictions, to receive the money tendered by his 
troops in payment for forage, proviſions, and horſes. This money was either filver of 
Poliſh impreſſion, exactly worth one · third of it's nominal value; or ducats ſtruck in imi- 
tation of Dutch coin, but ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the real ducats of Holland. With 
this baſe money he bought up corn and forage enough, not only to ſupply his army, for two 
entire years, but to ſtock magazines in the country itſelf, whoſe wretched inhabitants 
were obliged to come and re- purchaſe the corn for their daily ſubſiſtence at an advanced 
price, and with good money, khat in which they bad been- paid being refufed; By 
this ſhameful violation of juſtice, his Pruſſian majeſty, at the loweſt cabeulation, cleared 
ſeven millions of dollars. But, not ſatisfied with bringing the miſeries of indigenee 
and famine on this devoted country, his next care was to thin it of it's inhabitants, and to- 
people bis on dominions at the expence of Roland: to effectuate which, he projected a 
new contribution; every town and village was commanded to furnifh à certain number of 
marriageable girls, and their parents were enjoined to give each, as a. portion, a feather- 

bed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. Fbeſe arbitrary edicts and 

exactions were continued with unabated rigour for a conſiderable time; but, in September 

1772, the Ruſſian, Pruſſian, and Auſtrian miniſters, in the name of their reſpective courts, 

entirely threw off the maſk; and, by manifeſtos-delivered at Warſaw, boldly.avawed their 
| intentions; and ſoon: after ſpecified: the countries which they had agreed reſpectively to 

appropriate. In the ſpecifications delivered by the court of Vienna, the Empreſs Queen 


accepts the countries contained: within the following limits, as a portion equivalent to her 
pretended rights in Poland: all that lies on the right-ſide of the — from the dutchy 
Hh 


of 
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of Sileſia, above Sandomir, to the mouth of the River San; mit tabs along Tar⸗ 
nopol to Zumdile and Rubreſzow, up to the River Bog; and eroſſing the Bog; and going 


Hg the proper frontiers of Red Ruſſia, to where the frontiefs of Volh inis and Podblia 
meet at Zabraz; from thence in a direct line to the River Neiſter; including that portion 
of Podolia which is interſected by the Rivulet Podhorze, to it's influx into the Neiſter; 
and ſo on to the bounds which ſeparate Pocutia from Moldavia. Not ſatisfied with this, 
the Empreſs Queen ſoon after extended her claims to the remainder of the palatinate of 
Cracovia, and to the whole of Sandomir, on the left ſide of the munen and on the ſide 
or Podolia, to within a ſhort ſpace of Kaminiecks + (oa od odor tf 00 Doniews 
The Empreſs of Ruſſia, by way of indemnificktion, and exchange for divers Antient 
rights and-ju/t and indiſputable pretenſions, ſeizes on all 'Poliſh Livonia: that part of the 
palatinate of Poloczk ſituate on the right of the Dwina; all the palatinate of Witepfk ow 
both ſides of that river; all the palatinate of Mſciſtaw; the ſupetior part of the palatinate 
of Minſk, along an imaginary line to the fource of the Druetz; and alſo the inferior | made ö 
of the ſame province, which extends to the other ſidè of the Druetz and Nriper es 4 
The King of Pruſſia iſſued his ſpecifications under the title of letters patent; which ; 
he claims the dutchy of Pomerellia, in Pomerania, as the lineal-defcendant from the Houſe 
of Stettin, to which theſe diſtricts of right belonged. - To this end he ſeizes all that 
part of Great Poland ſituated on this fide of the Notte; and alſo all the territories. of 
Pruſſia and Pomerania on this and on the other ſide of the Viſtula, which the kings of 
Poland have hitherto e under the name of Poliſh Pruſſia, excepting only Dantzie 
and I orn. alt 2 tf Pat ono ont 96 yet 10 35; SHER Hy 200075 
Soon after theſe mtanifeſtod were delivered, a'counter-declaration was drawn up by the 
King of Poland, and the ſmall remains of his ſenate at Warſaw; in which, after a pathetic 
expatiation upon the five years of miſery. and deſolation which had ruined the country, 
whoſe wretchedneſs aroſe in proportion to the interpoſition of foreign courts, every argu- 
ment is enforced which reaſon and juſtice can urge in oppoſition to the preſent unjuſt and 
violent meaſures; and the rights of the; republic are reſted, upon long and uninterrupted. 
poſſeſſion, avowed and guaranteed by the moſt ſolemn, treaties with all the European 
powers. The queſtion is then put, What titles the three confederate powers: can oppoſe 
to rights ſo long eſtabliſhed. and undiſputed Af they are titles dug out of the obſcurity. 
of ancient times, thoſe days of momentary and ſudden revolutions Which exected and de- 
ſtroyed, ceded and reſtored ſtates, in a fe months or years; ſuch titles, if admitted, would 
re-unite to Poland many provinces formerly appertaining to her, but which have for 
many years been occupied byſthe very powers Who make theſe pretenſions; and that, as it 
is inconteſtible, all tranſactions whatever ate annihilated by ſubſequent ſtipulations, and 
as all the latter ſtipulations between Poland and har neighbaurs directly oppoſe the par- 
tition they now make, hence it is deducible, that the titles on which that partition is 
founded cannot be admitted without mne the rights of every an, eee 
| every throne from Cs baſe. ” io 11:05 55H lab s it od; Fr 
Seed were the powerful and unanſyerabe arguments adduced by the king _ 1 55 
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but theſe neither bende any effect on the partles to whom they were” addreſſed, nor 
rouzed the other European powers to interfere in this diſgraceful buſineſs, -: The balance 
of power, which has frequently armed Europe in it's ſupport, when really in no danger, 
on this occaſion was forgot, and the ae, W * Folede was left Aa rey to the ra- 
d of * apt Ws: „ 403 anime vd. ei an n 
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Hi rw ee ke my PRUSSIA, eee br: eee to age 
11 10 22 Fog l 
IR U 8 81 8. the country of the. ancient Boruſs, takes in a nbd ſenſe, is 3 
on the north by part of Samogitia; on the ſouth, by Poland Proper and Maſovia; on 
the eaſt by part of Lithuania; and on the weſt by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic; buts taken 
in it's full extent, this kingdom conſiſts of various territories diſſeminated over Germany, 
Poland, Switzerland, and the northern regions, partly deriyed from legal ſucceſſion, but 
by far the greater part from war, violence, and uſurpation, Fhe principal diviſions of 
which this. monarchy is compoſed, are Ducal, now Regal Pruflia, ſituated, in Poland : 
Brandenburgh, Pruſſian Pomerania, and Swediſh Pomerania in Upper Saxony; Magdeberg. 
and Halberſtadt, in Lower Saxony; Glatz, i in Bohemia; Minden, Ravenſburg, Lingen, 
Cleves, Meurs, and Mark, in the dutchy of Weſtphalia; Eaſt Frieſland, Lippe, Gulick, 
and Tacklenburgb, in the circle of Weſtphalia, Gelder, in the Netherlands; Neufchatel, 
in Switzerland; and part of Sileſia, and the countries lately wreſted from Poland. 
In climates ſo various, and diſtricts ſo diſperſed, any general account of the din muſl be 
liable to many exceptions; however, we may ſafely pronounce that, upon the whole, i it is 
favourable to health. Tbe ſoil is fruitful in corn'and other commodities; nor. is the 
country by any means deficient i in a proportionate number of animals common to the 
climate, ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep, deer, and game; bears, wolves, wild boars, and foxes. 
The rivers and lakes are amply ſtored with fiſh; and in the vicinity, and on the ſhores 
of the Baltic, amber is found in amazing quantities, which is ſuppoſed, by ſome to be 
formed of an oil coagulated. with vitfiol. The principal rivers in the country, which, 
by the frequency and ſuddenneſs of their inundations, ſpread deſolation amen are the 
Viſtula, the Bregel, the Memel, the Paſſange, and the Elbe. | 
The population of this kingdom, in the year 1755, was computed to amount. to fix 
hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand perſons capable of bearing: arms; but, ſince that period, 
Pruſſia has received a large augmentation to it's inhabitants by emigrations from France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and other countries; advantages this nation derived from the 
public, inſtitutions of a itte tolerancys, and public. encouragement to the i ingenious of 
_ every ſtatioun. | 
The Pruſſian aokilicy are in general W from che ancient n and _w_ 
peaſants, who exhibit few peculiarities. in dreſs, manners, or diverſions, from their neigh-, 


hoes: are chiefly held in a ſtate of vaſſalage to the king or nobles, With reſpect to the 
religion 
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religion of Pruſſia, Lutheraniſm is moſt predominant; but that of every ſe, whoſe tenets 

do not militate againſt civil ee * legal een is al ſo eee tolerated, 

but countenanced; 

Under the politic adminifiration of the preſent king, whe Frey to hong abogns the 
juſteſt maxims of enriching himſelf, by beſtowing the means of. affluence on his ſubjects, 

every art and manufacture is daily improving and enereaſing; and the manufactures of 

glaſs, iron- works, filk, cloth, camblet, linen, ſtockings, paper, powder, and copper and. 

braſs, are particularly flouriſhing. 

Being advantageouſly fituated for trade, the extenſibn of which is promoted by a col- 
lege of commerce and navigation, Pruſſia carries on a very conſiderable foreign traffic; 
and as it's imports are trifling in proportion to it's exports, the e * trade in it's 
favour is greater than that of any other European country. 

The King of Pruſſia is as abſolute a monarch as any in Chriſtendom; bur 1 is too wits 
to oppreſs his own ſubjects, though he avails himſelf to the full extent of his power. His 
preſent majeſty Frederick III. has new-modelled the form of government, and appointed 
different chambers of juſtice for determining commercial and eccleſiaſtical affairs. Theſe 
are all ſubordinate to the High Court of Judicature at Koningſberg; and an appeal alſo lies 
to the Supreme Court of Appeals, where the chancellor ſits as preſident, and, according to 
the nature of the cauſe, it may be farther removed to the Secret Chamber of Juſtice at 
Berlin. Fhe ſupreme college i in Pruffia is the Royal Court of Regency, conſiſting of four 
chancelors of ſtate, namely, the Great Maſter, the Great Buſgrave, the Great Chancel- 
lor, and the Great Marſhal ; fubordinate to which are various other councils. The ſtate 
council is compoſed of counſellors of ſtate, and deputies from the nobility and com- 
mons. But befides thefe courts, where negociations are carried on, or juſtice adminiſtered,. 
the meaneſt ſubject in the Pruſſian dominions may appeal to his king in writing; and i in- 
ſtances are not wanting on record, where Frederick III. has reſcued the poor from op- 
preffion, and with, exemplary ſeverity puniſhed the Judged v ww have been nen of* 
polluting the eurrent of juſtice, _ 

'The roy at revenues ariſe principally from the rages of the "I eſſen; and "_ 
vices, and from demeſne lands and yearly ſubſidies granted by the ſeveral ſtates. Amber 
alone is faid to bring i in an annual emolument of '26,000 dollars into the treaſury; but the 
aggregate of finance has never been ſtated with any degree of authenticity, though we may 
fuppaſe it is very confiderable, from the immenſe h this Faneer, has ſuſtained i in 


it's wars. 


The military forees of Pruſſia, particularly in the preſent reign, have hots no lefs * 
midable from their diſcipline than from their numbers; and it may juſtly be afferted, that, 
for a fine appearance, military fkill, and aQivity, the Pruflian armies are unparalleled in- 
Europe. The body of cadets at Berlin is a conſtant nurſery for good officers; and as 
neither intereſt, fortune, nor honours, can procure a ſingle commiſſion, if diveſted of that 
merit which ought always to be the paſſport to promotion in every line,. the Pruffian of- 
ficers are better acquainted with their duty than thoſe of almoſt every other nation. Every: 

regiment formerly had. a particular diſtrict affigned W the youth fit for bearing arms 
were 


\ F 


3 dd eee l required, they joined their regiment; eo 
| with veterans, they ſoon beeame extremely well diſciplined: but his majeſty, 
foreſeeing the fatal conſequences which: would arife from draining his on dominions' of 
it's beſt men, towards the coneluſion of the laſt war, iſſued an edict, by which he en- 
joined, that all his regiments ſhould be recruited' with foreigners and volunteers; and that 
the young peaſants of Pruſſia, who'did-net voluntarily adept the military profeſſion, ſhould! 

be left unmoleſted. The peaceeftabliſhment;: however, eonſiſts of 175, 00 of the beſt 
troops in the world; and in war that foree has been augmented to 300, ob 
Among this vaſt army are eight ſquadrons of huſſars, each conſiſting of one hun- 
— and thirty men, who are all armed with a light muſket and ſabre, and eloathed with · 
coats of a red coarfe cloth, ſtrengthened at the el * with leather in the ſhape of a heart; 
their breeches being made of well · dreſſed ſheop-ſkins; their boots ſhort and light; and their 
eaps formed in the ordinary way, ſo as to ſtand a cut. Beſides theſe huffars, the King main+- 
tains a ſmall body of men called Hunters, who have the reputation of being the moſt fuith- 
ful couriers in his army and, on account!of: their fidelity in dangerous enterprizes; fre 
quently riſe to conſiderable-poſts;. The Auſtriaus are ſaid to have firſt employed men un- 
der this denomi nation, who were ſtationed among the ranks, and armed with pieces loaded 


with ſingle balls, on purpoſe to ſingle out the: officers: of their enemy: to counterbalanee- 


which unmilitary and batburous pradtice; the King of Pruſſia was induced to take the 
ſame method; ane no EE? is {nan on re ſide wow theſe THEE are N 
priſoners. os HY fares v1 pled fam HELI ENT 30 2281 © 
The dale foldiery ave e een beit clown, whietits . 
culated for many beneficial purpoſes, though at firſt appearance it ſeems to originate from | 
frugality. carried to a ridiculous height. They have new regimentals uſually twice in 
three years; but the Royal Guards, and ſome few. other regiments, are cloathed annually. 
The late king required the ſoldiers to wrar white ſpatterdaſhes both in ſummer and Win- 
ter; but his preſent majeſty, obſerving the inconveniencs'as well as inelegance of this 
practice, indulged them with black: ones for the winter ſeaſon, generally made of fuflian;. 
ar a kind. of thick linen. [Theutmoſt attention is paid. to the very minutiæ of dreſs; and 
one unvaried uniformity runs through all the ranks. In ſhort, the "brightneſs of their 
arms, the unaffected neatneſs of their dreſs, and their perfection in the tactic art, exceeds. 
all deſcription; and nothing can give greater pleaſure to thoſe who have any idea of the 
harmony of military motion, than to ſer the Nruſſiun ſoldiors perſorm their exerciſe, which 
is regulatly gone through twice: everyday. But how much will it increaſe; the ſurprize 
of ſtrangers, when informed that a cummon ſeldierẽ t pay in this country is no more than 
| fourteen · pence ſterling a week; and that an army of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
on chis calculatiun, coſts no more than three hundred and ſixty- four thouſand pounds a. 
year: ſo that if we allow thrice that ſum for ammunition-bread,. (which is always allowed 
them) the pay of-officers,. and olbathing the whole, does a_—_—_———— million ſter- 
Ungz ſuch is the aſtoniſhing: force of diſcipline and οõ,BEE]uHlk 

The titles of the King of Pruſſia run thus: Frederick, King of pruftz Marguis of: 
MOR: of che Holy Empire; n and We Sovereign and Su- 
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7M preme Duke of Sileſia; Sovereign Prince of Orange, Neufchatel, and Valengin, r. & e. 
As an elector, he poſſeſſes the ſeventh place; as arch · chamberlain, he carries the ſceptre 
before the emperor at his coronation; and in 58 "_ of _ fn" of 15 Wer he 
poſſeſſes five votes. : ii be $4 

The royal arms of Pruſſia ate, „ Argent, an n diſplayed. Sable, dae Or, for 
Pruffia; Azure, the Imperial Sceptre, Or, for Courland; Argent, an Eagle diſplayed, 
Goles, with femicircular wreaths, for the Marquiſate of Brandenburg; to ney are 

added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces. ſubject to the Pruſſian crown. 1 

In this kingdom are two orders of knighthood,; The firſt, that of the Black 8 
inſtituted by Frederic I. on the day of his coronation at Koningſberg, with this , | 
Suum Cuique: the enſign i is a Gold Croſs, like that of Malta, enamelled with blue, and worn 
appendant to a broad orange · coloured ribband crofling the left-ſhoulder. .. The number 


of knights is ue to s Gy; ain of _ wn Fes Iggy being en, 
grand maſter, 50 (in | 


The ſecond . or | hag of Merit, was + eſtabliſhed. in 8 n 10 y weer 
- Pruffian majeſty: the badge is a Golden Croſs with eight points, enamelled with azure; on 
the ſuperior point is the letter F. crowned on the three inferior points this motto, Pour le 
 Meritez and on the four other points, which form a St. Andrew's Croſs, are ſo many 
ſpread Eagles in gold. This a is W a Wan _— OY __ why 1 
depending before. 5 + og 
For the ſake of regularity, we © ſhall exhibit ks this bend a . deſeription of the 
different cities, towns, and other remarkable places, in this uncompact kingdom; notic- 


ing, as we proceed, the peculiarities gf meals, and ones where Kel are ati 
lar to our general account. 
ue capital of Regal Pruſſia is Koningiderg, a city ſituated on the River 1 in . | 
titude 54 degrees 42 minutes north, and in 21 degrees 35 minutes eaſt longitude; 
founded by Premiſlaus I. King of Bohemia, in the year 1255, when that monarch 
brought aſſiſtance to the Teutonic Knights againſt the Pagan natives of Samland: It is 
properly divided into three towns, whoſe boundaries are formed by ſo many branches of 
the above river, over which there are ſeven bridges. The whole is of very conſiderable ex- 
tent, including a vaſt collection of houſes and ſtreets; but neither are remarkable for their 
beauty, elegance, or regularity. ' An academy, founded by one of the earlieſt Dukes of 
Pruſſia, is the only literary. inſtitution deſerving mention, and even this is in a very hum- 
| ble tile; but the Town Houſe, the Exchange, and particularly the palace erected by the 
Margrave Albert, are handſome ſtructures; the latter being extremely capacious, and pro- 
ö perly ornamented with elegant courts and gardens. The eitadel, erected in 1657, is a 
regular fortification of a ſquare form, ſurrounded with broad ditches; but the preſent 
King of Pruſſia, ſhewing little attachment to this capital of his dominions, the elegant or 
defenſive arts of architecture are almoſt totally diſregarded: Koningſberg, however, ſtill 
carries on a conſiderable trade in hemp and flax, though under the e g of e 
, it's ſea-port ſeven miles diſtant, at a place called Oillau. Li 


Little Iain, a diviſion of Royal Pruflia, is a yery! ſylvan country; and was almoſt 
| — 


; 
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Jepopulated by a peſtilence in 17103 but King Frederic william, by chovaging a num 
ber of foreigners to ſettle there, ſoon recovered the Joſs of inhabitants, and introduced at 
the ſame time the ſcience of agriculture, which has now rendered this diſtrict abundantly 
fertile in corn and other neceſſaries of life. Memel is it's principal town, a-well-fortified' 
place on the lake of Curiſche Hoff, about eighty miles from Koningſberg, which carries 
on an extenſive trade with ſeveral foreign nations, in flax, linſeed; thread, and hemp; but 


| being entirely calculated for commercial purpoſes, it rok Ny $a in it 8 'build- 
ings: however, it has à ſtrong citadel for it's defence. f 


Brandenburgh, the ſecond diviſion of the Pruſſian expires; —— — 
but, under the auſpices of the late and preſent ſovereigns, has been much improved by every 
means which the moſt conſummate wiſdom eould ſuggeſt. It is divided into the Middle: 
Marck, the New Marck, and the Old Marck; which together contain upwards of an 
hundred and _ e "the" three thouſand We with ar . 5 
bitants. e 2040 Wt 

 Kufſtrim, the Gagtiad of the New Muck, was only a Aﬀking-vittage till 15 375 when it 
was ſurrounded by a ſtone-wall, and viherwiſeTo ſtrongly fortified, that in 1631 Guſtao | 
vus Adolphus of Sweden beſieged it in vain. It is — 5 in a merit at the confluc of 
the Oder and Warta; and has an arſenaf remarkably well furniſhed, and a eitadel which is 
deemed impregnable. The private edifices are neat and commodious; and the aan ou 


are elegant and extenſive. 0 
Franckfort on the Oder, a city of the Middle Marek, is faid/ ts have beet en 
Sunno; a prince of the Franks, in 1146; who; expelling the Vandals, planted 2 colon | of | 
bis own nation in their ſtead.” Different princes, at various periods, have contributed to 
it's beauty, and conferred conſiderable privileges upon it; particularly the Elector Se 5 
mund, upon it's acceding to the Hanſeatic League; and Joachim I. who founded an uni- 
verſity there in 1506, and ſupplied it with Learned profeſſors from Leipſiek. This ey be- 
ing of oonſiderable extent, has ſpacious airy ſtreets; lined with houſes in a tolerably regular 
ſtile of arehitecture; and the commeree of the inhabitagts * . N W of 
not ſo lucrative as formerly. cotton wanna F hc | | 
Firanckfort has ſtood the ſhock of various Krasses and bes eonfelsd al eg 
different powers. The Emperor Charles IV. put it under the ban of the empire, and — 
inhabitants were obliged to pay him down twelve thouſand marks of filver, to obtain a f re. 
conciliation. In 1631 the Swedes took it by ſtorm, and put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword without diffinẽtion, in revenge for the maſſacre of two thouſand: Swedes; whom 
the Emperor's general, Count Telly, bad 'barbarouſly' butchered” its. the city of Bran 
denburg: however, it was * nen en, e 8 8 che. eee e een 
Weſtphalia. Slick beigen rere 
Berlin, the next city of ee in this AY and the capital of av e King of 
Pruffia's' dominions, is one of the moſt extenſive; beautiful, and populons places, in all 
Germany; ; conſiſting properly of five towns, united under one cominon "council! or go: 
vernment. Tt is adorned with many fuperb palaces, and' other magnificent ſtructures; the 
ftreets in general are broad, regular, OT and ſomo of OY long and elegant, 
. ' contannihy 
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| containing ſeveral large and beautiful ſquares, and terwinatiog in a at Alice 
Walks. There are twenty-five churches, fourteen of which are Lutheran, eleven Cal- 
; viniſtical, and one Roman Catholic; an academy of ſciences, another of ſculpture and 


painting, 5 lungen * toc ive. Ons: wah. * en _— 


 Hbpacies. 


Tic FR on the agke of the ſw, Rp, which hows through i it in two N 
branches, in 52. degrees 28 minutes north latitude, and 13 degrees 44 minutes eaſt longi- 
tude; ſurrounded on all ſides with beautiful gardens and:vineyards; and, by a computa- 
tion made upwards 'of; two ; Centuries ago, was ſuppoſed to contain about ſix thoufand 
houſes, and one hundred and thirty thouſand inhabitants; but as it has ſince that period 
been rapidly increaking i in buildings and on res, ee than aa. aa is now 
thrice as large in each, of thoſe reſpects. ne EMO 44) Mn V7 

Ther entrance into Berlin is airy and elegant; and ae eee 
new bridge over the Spree towards the palace, the eye of the traveller is attracted by a fine 
equeſtrian ſtatue ꝓf Frederic William the Great, which was erected by Frederic I. and is 
eſter mod an exquiſite piece of workmandhip. Both the man and horſe are one entire piece, the 
daſting of which, coſt forty thouſand crowns: the Elector is repreſented in a Roman habit, 
ſamemhat above r proportion: and, on the ſupporting pedeſtal of white marble, is 

evo, repreſentin ee how in dae 66 dene of 


cking's-palaces wats x6g6, by Feederic-li is u flatly fu Gnte of 
„ .copliſting of four ſtories, adorned. with fine cielings, large apartments, and the 
woſt ſuperb. furniture; in particular, the quantity. of ſilver. manufactured into tables, 
ende, luſtres, chandeliers, and other: kinds; of ornamental, furniture, is almoſt beyond 
congeption. Among the paintings. which. adorn this ſuperb palace are the pictures of 
Charles V. and his Empreſs; the frames of-which. are of ſolid ſilver, each weighing ſix 
| hundred and faxty. pounds: in ſhort, ſuch is the, immenſe quantity of  that.coſtly metal i in 
es various; apartments, that four millions of dollars might with sum — be 
realized, if the exigencies of the ſtate required it. n 5 . 

- The puhlic ms of che court are elegant to the laſt degree, but contain nothing er- 

maordinaryz and the private ate generally furniſhed with tables, pens, ink, and looſe papers, - 
which: indicate the.diſpatch of buſineſs more than royal ſtate, and ſplendid retirement. The 
hall contains ſeveral good paintings; and the grand. ſaloon, is adorned. with four pieces of 
Tapeſtry, repreſenting our Saviour, driving the Money, Changers gut of the Temple, his 
Waſhing the Diſciples Feet, the Miraculous Draught of Filbgs; and the Laſt Supper. The 
_ thropeeplaced in the audience - chamber is cnvercd. wich veluet embroidered. with. gold, in 


a very grand tile, though not profuſely loaded with ornaments; but the ſtater bed, ja 


hie it ãs :uſual for petſous of che blond royal to paſs the fuck night aſter marriage, is 
fuperbly mounted with erimſon velvet, worked ur eee elec- 
Wee. all ſet with pearls... 
The: royal ſtables, which, aze ſpacious and. magnibcent,, ws: 3 with a 
r neft hori- „ eee eee Pn 
G Oli 
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ſolid ſtone, and the pillars of the ſtands are of iron-work adorned with the King's 
cypher gilt. Contiguous to this building are noble apartments appropriated' to the uſe 
of the maſter of the horſe and the inferior officers; who likewiſe occupy large rooms near 
the ſtables, in which are depoſited a great deal of expenſive furniture and harneſs, par- 
ticularly the accoutrements of the horſe on which Frederic h rode a his gar be 
which are principally of ſolid gold adorned with briltiants. 

The Arſenal, which is one of the nobleſt ſtructures of the kind in Europe, eonſiſts of 
four grand edifices, forming a ſpacious ſquare, wih four correſponding fronts, and a 
handſome portico. at the entrance of each. The lower ſtory is of ruſtieated architecture, 
with arched windows; and the upper is of the Corinthian order. Over the principal gate, 
in the centre of the building, is the model of Frederic I. in brafs gilt, incloſed in an oval 
frame; the Four Cardinal Virtues, of gigantic proportions, ſtand below, and ſeem to caſt 
an eye of complacent approbation on the picture; above which is his Majeſty's Cypher ſup- 
ported by two men; .and on the ſuperior pediment is a beautiful bafſo-relievo repreſenting 
Mars reſting on a trophy, and looking down on a couple of flaves chained at his feet. 
The whole edifice is covered with a buluftrade ſuperbly finiſhed with noble decorations 
of trophies and ſtatues, Nor is the arſenal leſs magnificent internally than externally; 
the rooms of the upper ſtory being filled with arms arranged in the moſt exact and pleaſing 
order; and the lower rooms ſtored wich braſs guns, Ry the walls and e r are covered 
with cuiraſſes and helmets. N 

The Opera- houſe is an elegant modern fabric; this front of which is chin with a 
noble portico ſupported by fix Corinthian columns, having this inſeription on the ar- 

chitrave, Fredericus Rex Apollini et Muſis, and over it a pediment adorned with baſſo- 
relievos and ſtatues. The ſcenes are uncommonly ſplendid, and finiſhed in an elegant 
ſtile; and the galleries, which are three in number, are ſaid to be ſufficiently-capacious 
for two thouſand perſons. The columns which ſupport the roof are diſpoſed ſo as to 
throw the whole into a grand ſaloon, and the orcheſtra is generally furniſhed with about 
fifty performers. The entire expence of the opera is defrayed by the king; and, indeed, 
it is in ſome meaſure conducted fo as to render it ſubſervient to the views of government. 
The predeliction of his majeſty for the captivating ſcience of muſic, and his own ac- 
quirements in it, have combined to carry this entertainment to the Wen 21 of per- 
fection. ö 

The ſuburbs of Berlin are generally conſtructed of timber plaſtered over, which gives 
the houſes an appearance of ſtone; and the ftreets are broad, ſtraight, and airy. The palace 
called Mon Bijou, or, My Jewel, a ſmall elegant ſtructure beautifully furniſhed, and ſur- | 
rounded with delightful gardens, which open to the river, is ſituated in the ſuburbs. * 

The palace of Charlottenburg ſtands about five miles from Berlin, and was founded by 
Frederic I. but finiſhed by his preſent majeſty i in a tile of the utmoſt grandeur. There 
is a range of about ten apartments diſpoſed with the utmoſt regularity, and adorned with 
white. ſtucco. and Eilding. The ball-room does honour to the monarch's taſte who de- 

ſigned it, haviog ten * windows on ench ſide; and, beſides being finiſhed in the moſt 
K 1 5 ornamental 


ornamental manner with ſtue co and dc it is atem with a 00" collin ebe, 
ſtatues, and ſuperb pief-glaſſes. 

Brandenburg, the city from which the whole electorate takes i ir q name, is, pleaſantly 
ſituated in 52 degrees 25 minutes north latitude, and in 13 degrees 12 minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, on the banks of the River Havel; which, by means of different channels, not only 
divides the Old from the New Town, but likewiſe ſeparates the fort from both. Each 
town is ſubject to one common magiſtracy, and contains two churches, | The fort 

reſembles a ſuburb, within the limits of which are. contained the cathedral church, the 


houſes, of a majority of the members of the chapter, and. ; a riding-ſchiool in which young. 


gentlemen are inſtructed in dorſemanſhip. The chapter i is ſtill kept up, though the biſhop- 
rie is ſecularized, and. conſiſts, of ſeven perſons, namely, the provoſt, the dean, the ſenior, 
the ſub-ſenior, and three other Canons. 1 rederic II. conferred a peculiar diſtinction on 
theſe members, permitting them to wear a chapter-croſs of gold, enamelled with violet, 


terminating in eight rays. A ſwall colony. of Y rench Calviniſts have eſtabliſhed af this 0 


place a manufacture of cloth, fuſtian, and. 15 and indeed the trade of the town is ren» 
dered conſiderable by the navigation of che Ha „though, ta taken altogether, it is neither 
very large nor populous, 


The third diviſion of Brandenburg, or 7 Old Marck, according to ſome. vriters, 


obtains the name of the Galilee of Germany, on bunt. of it's great e in froits 
and herbs, 

Stendal, the capital of this giſtrig, ſtands qn the banks of the Uchte, in a plain en- 
circled by mountains. It is divided into four pariſhes, with as many principal churches, 
among which is the cathedral of St. Nicholas. The cloiſter of St. Catharine was for- 
merly filled with nuns of the Benedictine order, and that of St. Anne with thofe of the 
order of St. Francis; but, upon the Reformation, they embraced the proteſtant religion, 
and had a domina appointed over each. This place is reſpectable for having anciently 
belonged to the Hanſeatic Confederacy, when it carried on an extenſive trade; 3 but it's con- 
ſequence would probably have been entirely loſt, had not a colony of F rench. refugees 
choſen this city for their retreat, an; introduced, ſeveral ae of public as well 
as private utility. 

Potſdam, which lies only. four miſes fouth-welt of Berlin, though in in a a different Marck, 
is moſt advantageouſly ſituated on a branch of the River Spree, and occupies a confic der- 


able extent of ground containing many regular 75 beautiful buildings. | Tbe Elector 
Frederic William firſt, made this place a I FF. elidence;. ang in 1602 built the caſtle, | 
IC. 


which was afterwards enlarged by Frederic I. and adorned. with.a lately portal. King 
Frederic William! made ſome ſplendid additions to the beauty of the t town; for which puͤr- 
poſe he. cauſed ſeveral motaſſes to be filled up and built upon, with a canal fifty paces in 


width, and two. thouſand in length, which was carried on from the Havel, through the 


centre of the town, to a branch of the fame. river; this canal i is beautifully plagte o on both 
| Aides with trees, and ſurrounded with well- built houſes. | King F rederic II. added: an ad- 
ditional ſtory to che height of the caſtle, enlarged it with two wings, and adorned it with 
ptincely * The ancient RruRtures| in the Oy were demoliſhed; ; and, in their 
rooms 


room, uniform and ſuperb buildings have been erected for the RY rige en | 
The utmoſt elegance is conſpicuous in almoſt every aparatment of the caſtle; and 
the ad of ſilver utenſils and furniture is really prodigious. In this place the king 
avoids the empty ceremonies of a court, and reſtricts his daily expence within the bounds 
of a frugal exconomy; though he provides a handſome table in one of the rooms for his 
officers, and daily entertains at his own twelve perſons, conſiſting of his moſt favoured 
miniſters, the ambaſſadorg of foreign princes; and Wan. of hiv: an down ti an 
enge! in rotation, are the gueſts of their monarch. | 5 wide: of THY bad e 
Fronting the caſtle is a large ſquare; adorned with Remhuh chen 3 in which Weill 
diers who keep garriſon daily perform the manual exereiſe. The caſtle- garden is beautĩ- 
fied with water - works, gilding and ſtatues, in general by the beſt maſters of ſculpture; 
particularly a Neptune and Amphitrite ſeated in a A e in Aa _—_ baſon oppoſite the 
eaſt front of the palace, extremely -admired. «13 54 8 i ii . 
A beautiful pyramidal obelifk of four — of vaio Sileſian marble, ſtands 
in the market- place, the height of which is ſeventy feet; the pedeſtal is of white: marble, 
having at each corner a ſmall ſtatue of the ſame; and on the . el ſide is tes 
buſt of the Pruſſian ſovereigns, from Frederic I. 
The Town Church, which ſtarids at a ſmall Aion Hack hs a is laden ans bd 
ſtructure; but the Garriſon Church, which contains the monument of King Frederic 
William, and is beſides adorned with a lofty and beautiful tower, is more generally ad- 
mired. The French Church, Couneil Houſe, and Orphan Houſe, founded in 1724, where 
upwards of two thouſand ſoldiers children of both. ſexes are edycated and maintained, are 
likewiſe neat edifices, and well adapted to their. refpeRive deſtinations. 4 
In the vicinity of the town are a great number of beautiful eimoypnts; for the planting 
of which the Elector Frederic William cauſed layers to be brought out of the; beſt-vine 
countries; and in the Royal Park, which is adorned with viſtas reſembling, the rays of a 
ſtar, ſtands a celebrated hunting- ſeat known by the name of the N nyt 441 Regs rr © 
Not far from Potſdam ſtands the palace of Sans Souci, a place, from the eee ee 
of nature and art, conſecrated to quiet and retirement. Soon after the acceſſion of Fre- 
deric II. he cauſed: this palace to be raiſed on a barren eminence in an exquiſite and mag 
nificent tile, both internally and externally. This eminence is diſſected into ſix terraces, 
to each of which is an aſcent of twelve ſteps; and againſt the walls which line the ter- 
races are planted the choiceft vine-ſtocks, which are protected by glaſs- caſes. On the 
ſuperior part of this riſing- ground, which commands a proſpect of Potſdam and the ad- 
joining territories, ſtands the palace; which, though of inconſiderable dimenſions, and 
only one ſtory high, on account of it's regularity, elegance, and the united embelliſn- 
ments of painting and ſculpture, excites general and deſerved admiration. In the centre 
of the palace; is a circular hall, lined. with marble, and adorned with magnificent columns 
and beautiful paintings; but the moſt celebrated ornament is it's beautiful floor, the 
marble of which is diſpoſed i in the form of natural flowers, after. the Florentine: manner, 
and hag a very pleaſing effect. On it's top is a cupola, which ſupplies it with abundant 
light. One of the apartments in this charming retreat is wainſcoted; with cedar, orna- 
mented with foliage of gold, and fitted for the reception of a ſmall library. Behind the 


palace 


* e ee 5 


palace is a ered ſeinieireutir paſſage, adorned with columns on ich ſide. This beau 
tifal palace is encireled bn three ſides with elegant gardens, in which are ſeveral fine 
Natues ef the moſt finiſhed workmanſhip. Theſe gardens, which do not extend above half 
an Engliſh mile, are terminated: towards the eaft by an Egyptian pyramid, embelliſhed 
with hieroglyphiesz and, except in the Wadi ef 8 __ nete as pn rn a 
avert picture as can poſſibly be conteived. 

Havelberg is ſeated on che Havel, by the winding of which Aida) endes in- 
| Cular, and has no other communication with the main land bat by three draw- bridges. 
This as an ancient epiſcopal ſee, founded in 496; the laft of the biſhops was the Elector 
Frederic, fince whoſe time no prelate has ever-been riominated to the ſucceſſion; 
but * chapter ſtill continues, and in 1755 it's members were honoured by Frederic II. 
Wick the peculiar diſtinction of wearing a chapter - croſs of gold, enamelſed with pur- 
ple, terminating in eight points. On the right-ſideſis ſeen the Pruffian Eagle, and on the 
"folk corners the letters F. R. On the reverſe is a repreſentation, of the Virgin Mary, the 
patroneſs of the chapter, with the infant Jefus. This eroſs i worn appegdant to a bite 
Wuteted ribband, terminated with Purple. 

Pruſſian Pomerania has Poliſh Pruſſia for it's boundiey' on . eaſt; poland on "the 
wwuth; the dutchy of Mecklenburg on the weſt, and the Baltic'on the north; it's length 
deing upwards bf two hundred ond m_ oy 1155 * n [Mþ at medium, From 
— to fxty miles. 0 

This is in general à very champain country; the boi in dr pte is andy, and eon- 
udttly" not very rich: however, che inhabitahts not only Taiſe grain enough for their 
own conſumption, but likewiſe a' conſiderable quantity for exportation, Pomerania is 
_ Wiitered by ſeveral navigable 8 her contlos Tag ee N e. er e 
with ſalmon und other fiſh. n | 

This country is very populous in proportion to it's s extent, and contains derreigbt 
towns, which are divided into mediate and immediate; the latter are immediately under 
the fuf Tet m 0 tribunals of the country, and thuſe their on magiſtraey; and the governing 

of three capital towns of every province are honoured with a voice in the 
country diets: the former, on the other hand, are ſubotdinate to the king's agents or 
nobility, take an oath of fidelity and allegiance t their lords and patrons, attend their 
evirts, and ue weir Mow, nobtrr . 2 4 17 lords, . confirmed | 95 the 
On Ane of the family dukes of Pile" in 165. the cleQoral houſe of 
Brandenburg had the heareſt claim to the dutchy; but at the treaty of Westphalia the 
greateſt part of it was ceded to Sweden, with the reverſion of the whole on the failure of 
the male line of the Houſe of Brandenburg: however, by the peace concluded at Stoek- 
hom in 7720, Sweden again relinquiſhed it's pretenſions to: erage extenſive vet e 
Wie were anfiexed for ever to the crown of Pruffia, ' 

Tue prineipal places in this dutehy, are as follow. ' | kaif MELT 

Stargard, the capital of all Farther Pomerania, rep on the Wii of che Wel by 
means of which it has a free communication with the Baltic, and i is a populous and hand- 


=. 


RU 881A. . "nn 
| Gins ken Tb eburch of St. Miry' is much celebrate for dbb bagüt vr iet 


roof, which is thought to exceed that of any church in Germany; beſides which, he 


churches belongi ng t to the er and e _ French Calvinifts, are beautiful 
fabrics. „ 21> j 

This city carries on a conſiderable trade in | duds, & d be 1 
ſeveral other flouriſhing manufactures. It is likewiſe adorned with : a a 1 
1631; and a free- ſchool, which originally was a convent. 
Cammin, a ſea - port town, ſtanding oppoſite to the Ille of Wollin, in 54 deginns'x 10 
minutes north latitude, and 15 degrees 2 minutes eaſt longitude, was formerly extremely 
inſignificant; but ſince it has fallen under the Pruſſian government, it has been greatly en- 
larged and beautified; and from it's different ſources of navigation, fiſhery, and agriculture, 
- draws a conſiderable ſhare of affluence. This town was anciently an epiſcopal ſee, but by | 
the treaty of Weſtphalia it was converted into a temporal principality, and beſtowed on 
the electoral Houſe of Brandenburg; and at the fame time it was ſtipulated that, on the 
demiſe of the canons then living, the electoral family ſhould be at ory to aboliſh 2 

chapter: however, it ſtill ſubſiſts, and is kept at the uſual place. 

Colberg, a famous and well-fortified town on the Perſante, which at a ſmall diflance 
from thence falling into the Baltic, forms the commodious harbour of Munde, is a large 
and flouriſhing place, and carries on an extenſive and valuable foreign trade. It contains 
a collegiate church, a religious foundation for young ladies, and three other churches, 
with a Latin ſchool. In the vicinity is a meadow ſurrounded by the Perſante, in which 
are ſome ſalt-ſprings; but, on account of the ſcarcity of fuel, little ſalt has ever been 
obtained from them, Rice town was nnn bombarded by the Ruffians, but withvur 
effect. 

Colin, a town Cod on the River Niſebec, about ten miles eaſt of Colberg, i in 3 
times was much reſorted to by pilgrims, who viſited a celebrated image of the Virgin Mary 


formerly belonging to the place. In. 1504, the whole town was reduced to aſhes by an 


accidental conflagration; and in 1718 it again experienced the like calamity: however, 
it has ſince been rebuilt with additional ſplendor, and now contains a conſiderable num- 
ber of beautiful public and private edifices, chiefly raiſed by the munificence'of Frederic 
William, in honour of whom a ſtone ſtatne is erected in the centre of the market-place. - 
Stettin, or Old Stettin, by ſome reputed the capital of all Pomerania, is a large, beauti- 
fl, and well-fortified city, ſituated on an eminence near the River Oder, in latitude 53 
egrees 36 minutes north, and in 14 degrees 26 minutes eaſt longitude. This place is 
_ 8 of the regency, contains a College of Phyſicians, with a Board of Health, a 
Chamber of Commerce inſtituted in 1755, a;Royal Seminary, and a General Superin= 
tendency of the Hither and Farther Pomerania. The caſtle in which the above colleges 


are convened, the arſenal, cathedral, and ſome of the parochial churches, are much. 


admired for the neatneſs of their architecture. This city is furniſhed with a commo-. 
dious dock for ſhip- building, and carries on à variety of manufactures; but the inhas s 
ane their: ACE IO: The pnpouts conſiſt of -@ © 
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variety of articles too numerous to be particularized; and, in. a. 1 monly Stettin may bo 
n as the centre. of commercial, dn between, ate Germany, ans: the 
The inhabitants of this city are e Clebestel for their afability to 8 55 5 


bravery. they have diſplayed in ſeveral vigorous ſieges; particularly in 1677, when they 
held out five months againſt Frederick William the Great, and ſaw the greateſt part of 


their city reduced to aſhes before they e e torterms of * 


honourable and advantageous capitul atio. 
HFlaving noticed the principal places in Pomerania ſubject to the Pruffian hoy it may 
not be i improper to introduce in this place ſome account of Stralſund, though ſubject to 
Sweden; as, in territories. ſo detached, and property ſo confounded, ſtrict regularity cannot 
always be obſerved, without being detrimental to geographical minuteneſs. 1 
Stralſund, the capital of that portion of Pomerania which ſtill owns the Seid "_ 
vernment, is a. free City, ſituated in a ſtreight of the ſea oppoſite to the Iſle of Rugen, in 


latitude 54 degrees 26 minutes north, and in 13 degrees 22 minutes eaſt longitude. This 


is a ſtrongly fortified place, furniſhed with an excellent haven which carries ſhips into 


| the very centre of the town; and the trade, both by ſea and land, is lucrative and ex- 


tenſive. . The private houſes in general have a neat and uniform appearance, and the 
public ſtructures are well adapted to their reſpective deſtinations. Charles XII. of Swe- 


den ennobled the magiſtracy, and Frederic I. extended this honour even to the members of 


the council. 'Eltis was formerly one of the Hanſe Towns, and made a diſtinguiſhed 
ſgute in that reſpectable confederacy. Stralſund has ſuffered much by the ravages. of 
warz. particularly in 1678, when it was ſo furiouſly, bombarded” by Frederic William, 
Elector of Brandenburg, that it ſurrendered on the third day of the 17295 after _ ons | 
lition of near eighteen hundred public and private edifices. | 
The dutchy of Magdeburg has Brandenburg and Mecklenburg on the monks 5 


and: Halberſtadt on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt; Upper Saxony on the eaſt; and Brunſwick 


Wolfenbuttle on the weſt; being from fifty to ſixty; miles in length, and about thirty in 
breadth. This was formerly an archiepiſcopal ſee, erected at the requeſt of the Emperor 
Otho I. with ſubjection in ſpirituals to the Pope alone; it's pre late being primate of all 
Germany till the Reformation, when the canons having embractd the doctrines of Luther; 
ehoſe the Elector of Brandenburg's ſor adminiſtrator of the archbiſhopric; after which it 


remained in ſecular hands till 1648, hen it was ſtipulated by tlie treaty of Munſter, 


that after the demiſe: of the then adminiſtrator, the whole country ſhould: devolve on the 


Elector of Brandenburg as a ſecular eſtate and dukedom, being eſteemed an * for 


the Upper Pomerania, which by the ſame treaty was ceded to the King of Sweden. 
Magdeburg, the capital, formerly belonging to the Hanſeatic Confederacy, and now the | 
amen of the cirele of Lower Saxony, ſtands on the Elbe; about thirty- nine miles ſouth- 
weſt of Brandenburg... The antiquity of this city tranſcends that of almoſt any other in 
Germany, it's name importing Maiden Town, which, by etymologiſts, is ſaid to be de- 


. * wr paid to Venus by the inhabitants, till her image and temple were 


deſtroyed 
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ä exmmieje ef Chinleecgney who, being charmed with: the ſituation, _—. 
St. Stephen's church, and adorned it with abundance: of treaſure; - . nnn 

When tournaments were firſt introduced into Germany, this city was thidſophs of 5 
exhibition; to which no perſons were originally admitted who could not prove the nobility 
of their extraction both by father and mother, and the purity of n own honour, * 
cularly with regard to the ladies. 

In 1013, Magdeburg was almoſt entirely demoliſhed: by Boleſtaus King of Poland; = Y 
in 1180, was totally redueed to aſhes. It has at different periods been put under the ban 
of the empire, and harraſſed with a variety of long and ſevere ſieges; particularly in 1631, 
when the Emperor's general Count Tilly took it by ſtorm, after a deſperate reſiſtanee; on 
which the inhabitants were barbarouſly put to the ſword, and the town laid im ruins. The 
general having ordered his ſoldiers to ſpare neither age nor ſex, they ripped up the preg- 
nant women, tore the ſucklings from their mothers breaſts, and raviſhed the virgins in the 
open ſtreets; to avoid the effects of which ſhocking inhumanity, the wretched inhabitants 
in numbers ruſhed into the Elbe, or caft themſelves into the fire before the face of this 
brutiſh- general, whe was fo far loſt to every feeling that actuates a rational oreature, 
that 1 in his cups he uſed to boaſt of his wanton n and called this emen . 
riage Feaſt of Magdeburg. A lieg; 

This city, however, has received * affiſtance Fo his Weng ir as 
have repaired it's fortifications, and erected ſeveral beautiful fabrics; and, among others, a 
beautiful palace, which, for extent and. the par gs of the TP rr . has 
few aequals. ain't d 

The Elbe wafts hh Fran various nations up N god dive aw 
iſland before the town, which is united to it and the continent ee the ns 
being defended by ſtrong ſtone forts. 

Twenty-four miles north - weſt of the ud estemed plains ſtands Hall, on the Rives 
Sala, a large and flouriſhing town, celebrated. for it's univerſity, and falt-{pri1 | which 
were diſcovered before the Chriſtian æra. Frederick I. of Pruſſia was the foun er of the 
univerſity in 16943 which, from the time of it's inſtitution to the year 1744. incl ufive, had 
admitted twenty- nine thouſand two hundred and twenty ſtudents, ſeveral of whom were 
of the higheſt rank in Germany; but from that period to the preſent, the celebrity of this 
ſeminary: has been rapidly increaſing. Indeed, for academic diſcipline, the abilities 
of the profeſſors, and cheapnefs of living, few univerſities can rival this, and ſcarcely any 
exceed it. The magiſtracy of Hall poſſeſs extenſive privileges, and exerciſc almoſt Go 
bounded. power by conftitutional grants; but, far from being oppteſlizy o or fe ory. 
extenſive juriſdiction i is principalty. applied to redreſs grievances, to protect the pokice, 5 
to promote the general happineſs of the inhabitants. In this town are various manufac- 
tories for gloves, ſtuffs, ribbands, gold, filver, and Ok; which laſt-mentioned Wa 

in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 
| Glaurhe, another town of ſome prises lies Watke Hall, that i it 3 the appear- 
ance. of a ſuburd-to-it;. however, it is under it's proper. magiſtrates, and js much celebrated 
fer! it's public — (in whick almoſt every language and ſcience are taught) it's Orphan- 


houſe, 
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' houſe, Dilpenfary Elaboratory, Academy, Muſeum, and Printing-houſes: the Orphan- 
houſe, in articular, is one of the nobleſt and moſt benevolent inſtitutions in Germany, 
com ſforta ytnaintaining, educating, and providing for a prodigious number of thoſe un- 


happy innocents, whoſe early loſs of every parental II Wage be GAP 
. compenſated by the moſt liberal aids of beneficence,- _ 


The principality of Halberſtadt is ſurrounded by Anhalt; Meghan: Brunſwie, and 
Hildeſheim; extending from eaſt to weſt about forty- two miles, and from north to ſouth 
about thirty-three: and being bleſſed with a ſoil extremely fertile, and ſeveral manufactures 
peculiarly flouriſhing, the natives have but few eee to contend n. and WE wo 

tural wants to be ſupplied. - | S 
The capital, and indeed che oak; u feb, here the name of the tie» 
pality,: and is ſituated on the River Hotheim, in $52 degrees 7 minutes north latitude, and 
I degrees 15 minutes eaſt longitude. This town makes a tolerably regular and beauti- 
ful appearance; the buildings are generally uniform, the ſtreets ſtraight, and ſome ſtrue- 
tures really elegant. In 1752, the ſurrounding walls were demoliſhed, and the moats filled: 

= | up and formed into a perfect level, which has been converted into a plantation of mul; 

= berry- trees. The cathedral dedicated to St. Peter is an old, but venerable and majeſtic 

= pile, built with a very durable ſpecies of free-ſtone. The chapter is compoſed of a provoſt, 

=_— A dean, ſenior, ſub-ſenior, and fixteen canons, four of whom are of the Romiſh church, 

=_ and the reſt Lutherans: they were honoured, in 17 54 with a chapter-croſs of gold, ena- 

8 melled with white, and divided into eight points; in the centre of which, on one fide, is 
the Pruſfian Eagle diſplayed, and on the reverſe the i _— of St, Stephen, I craſs i is 
worn on a deep ſcarlet ribband bordered with black. ? 

Hlalberſtadt is the a vi vil e Kats) bene and e it cnntalys ait . 3 
theran collegiate churches and ſchools, three convents of monks, two nunneries, ſeveral 
Catholic and Calviniſtical places of religious worſhip, and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. 

The county of Glatz, another appendage of the Pruſſian crown, lies between Bohe- 
mia, Sileſia, and Moravia, being on all ſides ſurrounded with mountains, which render it 
very difficult of acceſs, even by the beſt roads that can poſſibly be conſtructed. This 
county is thirty- eight miles long, and about twenty- three broad; the ſurface is every 
where diverſified with hills and dales, woods, ſtreams, and meadows, interſperſed with 
towns and villages: however, it produces more grain than is ſufficient for the conſump- 
tion of the natives, is e ſtocked with cattle and t and well e wich 
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park's from de ng of a rock; which fiſſures were e i in number, in ſome 
of which the ftream is equal in wier gel, s to a man's arm. Nothing can be more beautifully 
pellucid than this water, though impregnated with a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmel], and the 
degree of heat varying, g in the different fiſſures from nearly. boiling he hot to only tepid, and 
even almoſt cold. ch hes 256 hh 
This coun ag was cede to che King of "Profs in i145}"the' Ca ital bears me ſire 
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name, and is advantageouſly ſituated on the declivity of a hill, in 50 degrees 36 minutes 
north latitude, and in 16 degrees 21 minutes eaſt longitude. The houſes in general com- 
mand a fine and extenſive proſpect of the country; and on the ſummit of the hill ſtands 
the caſtle, which formerly was divided into three _ called the Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Palaces, 
Since Glatz fell into the hands of the Praillons; the old citadel has been neee 
and beautified, and eommodious barracks have been erected, capable of containing a 
numerous garriſon, This city contains a college, two convents, and feveral churcyony 
and carries on a conſiderable trade. 
The principality of Minden was ceded to the EleQtor of Bromdenburg at the treaty 
of Munſter, and lies to the weſt of the Biſhopric of Oſnaburg, being about a hundred 
and fourteen miles in circumference. It is in general a fertile country; and the inhabi- 
tants, by applying themſelves diligently to agriculture, are not only enabled to anſwer 
every demand of domeſtic conſumption, but to ſell conſiderable quantities of gm to 
their neighbours, 125 
Minden, the capital, is a coarpall and well-fortified. town, ſtanding on the weſt of the 
Weſer, in latitude 52 degrees 31 minutes north, and in 8 degrees 38 minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, It's commodious ſituation for trade and aovizution, and it's brewery of a ſingular 
kind of white beer much admired, Aupply the inhabitants with the means of a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, The cathedral is a noble and ſpacious pile in the Gothic taſte, whoſe chap- 
ter conſiſts of eighteen perſons, partly Catholics and partly Lacherans, all honoured 
with a chapter-croſs appendant to an azure ribband; which diſtintion was conferred by 
the king in 1756. In 1529, the Reformation commenced here with ſuch outrageous zeal, 
that the chapter was compelled to quit the eity; for which the inhabitants were put under 
the ban of the empire, and, in conſequence, obliged to ſurrender their town to Charles V. 
Indeed, this city has ſuffered exceſſively on account of religion at different periods. In 
1628, Count Tilly took it by ſtorm, and put near three thouſand of the inhabitants to the 
ſword: it afterwards fell into the hands of the Swedes, who were invited by the Proteſtant 
inhabitants to protect them from the bigotry of the Catholics; but, by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, it was confirmed to the Elector of Brandenburg. This city will ever be famous in 
hiſtory for the "memorable battle fought upon the plain in it's vicinity on the firſt of 
Auguſt 1759, in which the Confederate Army commanded by Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wic totally routed the French, the troops of the Allied Army, particularly the Britiſh 
_ infantry, ſignalizing their valour in an extraordinary manner; and, had the cavalry been 
headed by an officer zealous in the ſervice, the victory would 3 have my 
as compleat as any recorded in the annals of war. 
Lubeck, a ſmall town ſixteen miles weſt of Minden, was fortified as n the year 
1279; and enjoys many immunities, and à juriſdiction over an extenſive diſtrict. The 
inhabitants are chiefly of the Lutheran perſuaſion, and carry on a pretty lucrative trade. 
The county of Ravenſburg is environed by the biſhoprics of Munſter and Oſnaburg, 
the N of Minden, the counties of Schauenburg and Lippe, the biſhopric 
M m of 
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of paderborn, and the county of Rittberg being of no very extenſive limits, nor remark 
able for the fertility of it's ſoil. The principal employment of the inhabitants is ſpin- 


ning and weaving linen, which is exported from thence to every part of Europe, 
- Bielfield, the capital of the county, . ſtands at the foot of a mountain on the banks of 


| the Lutterbach, and is a well-built town, containing near a thouſand dwelling-houſes, 


two principal Lutheran churches, a Calviniſtical church, a Popiſh chapel, a Franciſcan 
-monaſtery, an infirmary, and an orphan-houſe, with ſeveral other public edifices. This 
is the ſeat of the provincial diets, and was formerly a member of the Hanſeatic Confede- 
racy; but at preſent it is only famous for a flouriſhing linen manufactory. 

HFerford, formerly called Hervorden, is watered by two conſiderable rivers, the Werra 
and the Aa, which divide it into three parts. This town contains a large number of 
elegant houſes belonging to the burghers; and ſeveral celebrated religious inſtitutions, 
particularly an abbey ſtanding in a quarter called the Liberty, which is an imperial, free, 
| ſecular foundation, the abbeſs being tiled Princeſs and Prelateſs of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and having a ſeat accordingly among the abbeſſes on the Rheniſh Bench, and at the 
diets of the Weſtphalian Circle. This foundation is Lutheran, and it's members are 
honoured with a croſs pendant to a ſcarlet rib band bordered with ſilver, ſuſpended from 
the right-ſhoulder to the left-ſide; on one ſide of which is the Virgin Mary ſtanding with 
' the infant Jeſus, with this ee © Meminiſſe et imitari; and on the — is the 
name of the abbeſs. 

The province of Lingen is ſituated between the biſhoprics of Muſter and Oſnaburg; 

: being about fifteen miles long and ten broad, enjoying a fertile ſoil, and produeing plenty 

. of pit- coal and ſtone. On the demiſe of William III. of England, this country, which 

| belonged to that monarch in the right of the Princeſs of Orange, was ſeized by: the 
King of Pruflia, and incorporated with Tecklenburg. 

L ingen, the capital, ſtands on the River Ems, which is here very broad and deep; the 
city was once defended bya caſtle and other fortifications, but they.are now fallen to decay. 
At this place the Prince of Orange erected an academy and Latin ſchool, in order to fa- 

cilitate the converſion of the natives to the Proteſtant religion, the whole country being 
at that time over-run with Papiſts. In the year 1674, the Roman Catholic clergy excited 

a commotion, which was ſuppreſſed by the Prince of Orange in perſon; after which, a 
Romiſh prieſt was made liable to the ſevereſt puniſhments, if he flept one night at this 
place without permiſſion from the magiſtracy” _ 

The dutchy of Cleves borders on the biſhoprie of Munſter, the FARE of Berg, the 
| principalityof Mors, and the archbiſhoprics of Cologne, Brabant, and Gueldres; extend- 
ing about forty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. This country is copiouſly ſupplied 
- with corn, fruits, and plants; abounds in excellent paſturage; and breeds a conſiderable 


8 number of black-cattle and horſes. It is interſected by ſeveral capital ſtreams, which 


afford plenty of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, pike, and carp. 

The inhabitants are chiefly of the Romiſh perſuaſion; ; but both Proteſtants and Jews 
are indulged in the free exerciſe of their religious opinions. 
8 | Cleves, 
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Cleves, the capital, (in Latin Clivia) is ſaid to derive it's name from it's ridgy ſitua- 
tion, ſtanding between the Rhine and the Maeſe, in a moſt delightful country, in 5x de- 
grees 15 minutes north latitude, and 6 degrees 4 minutes eaſt longitude, The town is 
not very large, but pleaſant, handſome, and populous, containing many beautiful ſtruc- 
tures belonging to perſons of quality; though, it muſt be confeſſed, the houſes gf the 
burghers are proportionally mean. The caſtle is ſpacious, and advantageouſly ſituated 
on the top of a hill, being furniſhed with ſeveral princely apartments devoted to the uſe of 
his Pruſſian majeſty when he viſits this part of his dominions. The River Hel, which 
glides along by the foot of the caſtle, communicates with the Rhine, and is navigable for 
| ſmall veſſels from the very town. The beautiful park of Prince Maurice of Naſſau, as 
it is called, lies on the weſt of the eity; in which are many ponds, canals, fine water- 
works, grottos, and other rural embelliſhments. From the adjoining hill of Sternberg 
may be ſeen the city of Utrecht, though eee of fifty miles diſtant, with near forty 
other cities and populous towns. The prince's houſe ſtands embowered in a wood; and, 

among other curioſities, contains a noble collection 4 Roman urns, and ſeveral other 

monuments of antiquity. 75, 

E mmeric, or Embric, (in Latin l is a eien rich, and beautiful city, plea- | 
ſantly ſituated on the eaft of the Rhine, and is venerable for it's connection with the 
Hanſeatic Confederacy. A ſmall garriſon is always kept up at this place; but the fortie 
fications, though once very ſtrong, are now become ruinous and neglected. The gover- 
nors, with the majority of the magiſtrates, are Proteſtants ; but the citizens in . are 
of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. 

Weſel (in Latin Weſalia) is the moſt extenſive, populous, and well-built N in the 
whole dutchy, an ancient member of the Hanſeatie League, and an imperial city; but was 
favoured by the dukes of Cleves with an exemption from the contributions paid by thoſe 
| towns to the military cheſt of the empire. It roſe to the greateſt affluence on account of the 

concourſe of merchants who fled thither from the perſecutions in the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
being at that time garriſoned by the Dutch, to whom it was mortgaged by the Elector of 
Brandenburg. In 1672, it was taken and ſacked by the French, but reſtored to the Elector 
two years afterwards, However, though this place acknowledges the King of Pruſſia for 
it's ſovereign, it ſtipulated for the continuance and permanency of it's ancient laws, 
The citadel, which ſtands towards the Rhine, is ſtrong, and capable of making a good 
defence; and the arſenal is well. ſupplied with arms. The Calviniſts, Lutherans, and 
| Roman Catholics, have their reſpective churches; beſides which, there is a Lutheran 
academy, with three monaſteries, an inſtitution for Laxheran ladies called Averdorff, and a 
commendam of the order of St. John. _ 

The principality of Meurs, or Mors, is e by the dutchies of Cleves and 
Berg, the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and the dutchy of Gueldres; being a about thirty 
miles in circumference. | 
This diſtrict abounds in corn, cattle, and veniſon; and, being waſhed on one ſide by 

he Rhine, and interſected by ſeveral conſiderable ſtreams, is well ſupplied with plenty 


of 


\ 

of excelent fiſh, and Ternilhied mm the means of an eaſy communication with Aker 
countries.. 
Mlaeurs bas it's own berulet vegeney which adults the nel affairs of govem- 
ment; but thoſe things which relate tb war and police are under the direction of the Tax- 
; council, ſubordinate to the War and Demeſne Chamber. 
The only place deſerving notice in this prineiphlity, is Meurs, a ſmall but well-fortified: 

place, defended by a good citadel, and honoured with being the ſeat of convention for the 
| provincial colleges. | 

The county of Marck, which is wean d by the dilliopric of ade, and the dutchies 
of Weſtphalia, Berg, and Cleves, is eſteemed the largeſt in all the circle of Weſtphalia, | 

: The ſoil is abundantly fertile in every ſpecies of corn; and the inhabitants, who are a mix 
ture of Proteſtants and Roman Catholics, carry on ſeveral valuable manufactures. 

Ham, (in Latin Hammona) the capital of the county, is ſituated near the influx of the 
Aﬀe into the Lippe; and is a pretty large and populous city, ſurrounded with ditches, 
ramparts, and palliſadoes, though deſtitute of walls. The citadel, in which the comman- 
dant reſides, contains alſo a gymna/ium luſtre, belonging to the Calviniſts, in which are 
"ſeveral profeſſors. This Was formerly one of the Hanſe Towns, and even now carries on 

a pretty extenſive trade; but has. ſeveral times been almoſt laid in aſhes, particularly in 
1741, when near four hundred houſes were level led with the ground: however, it ſeems 
to have improved with every Calamity; for more elegant TN, nauy Ay deen | 
erected in the room of thoſe which were conſumed. 

Soeſt, (in Latin Suſatum) a city of conſiderable circuit, formerly one of ihe Hanſe Towns, 
contains ſeveral extenſive courts and gardens, and is fortified with double walls, towers, and 
moats. The Roman Catholics poſſeſs the cathedral, and two monaſteries; but the Lutheran 
inhabitants being moſt predominant, have ſeven churches; and a celebrated Latin ſchool, 
one of the three Archigymnaſia, as they are called, of Weſtphalia, The'principal trade of 
the place conſiſts i in corn, great quantities being raifed in it's own de WANT? are 
pretty extenſive. 

Eaſt Frieſland, which obtains likewiſe the title of the Eat ldom of Biden; lies in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, and is bounded on one fide by the German Ocean; but was ſeized 
by the King of Pruſſia on the demiſe of the Emperor Charles VI. the laſt count of Eaſt 
Frieſland, who departed this life without any iſſu. — 

The city of Embden, the capital, is ſpacious, rich and populous, ſituated on the north 
ſide of the River Ems, fifty-five miles diſtant from Bremen; being ſtrongly fortified on 
the land-fide with a double foſs, bulwarks and baſtions; ; and, towards the ſea, by the river 
and a rampart. The Iſland of Neſſa, which lies in the Dollart Bay, oppoſite the city, 
forms a capacious and excellent harbour, ſcarcely exceeded by any on the German coaſt. 
However, artificial canals are ſo conſtructed as to convey large veſſels into the centre of 
the town; and, by opening the ſluices, the ſurrounding country may be entirely flooded, 
and the place rendered inacceſſible. Embden is divided into three parts, the Old Town, the 
F aldem, and the * in all which the buildings in general are lofty and neat, and 
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eren ſome of them extremely magnificent. The inhabitants are Aden and com- 
mercialz as well as jealous of their liberties, and ſpirited in their juſt ſuppart. 

The counties of Lippe and Tecklenburg, with the dutchy of Juliers, likewiſe lie in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, and are ſubject to the Pruſſian crown; but neither of them con- 
tain any thing worthy of a geographer's attention. 

Upper Gelderland, or the diviſion of this country appendant on Pruſſia, i is ſurrounded 
by Dutch Brabant, Liege, Gulich, Cleves, and Cologne; wn about thirty-five miles 
longs and twenty-four broad, 

This country remained in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards after the United States had 
acquired their independency; but, being conquered by the allies, was claimed by the King 
of Pruſſia, for whom it was very commodiouſly ſituated; and by the treaty of Utrecht it was 
agreed that he ſhould retain poſſeſſion of ſuch parts of it as he at that time actually occupied. 

The town of Gelder, from which the province receives it's name, ſtands in a plain on 
an iſland formed by the River Niers, which divides itſelf into two branches at this 
place. It is well fortified, and reputed one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the Netherlands. 
The caſtle is extremely ancient, and was formerly the reſidence of the governors, having 
been built, as is generally conjectured, by Wichard, the firſt lord of this country; whoſe 
heireſs eſpouſing Otho of Naſſau, created count by the Emperor Henry IV. it remained 
veſted in his deſcendants for ſeveral centuries: but his poſterity at laſt failing, it came 
to the Count of Egmont, who fold it to Charles Duke'of Burgundy; and, by an inter- 
marriage, it ultimately devolved on the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Gelder has frequently experienced the calamities of war, and ſubmitted to dickerent 
conquerors, before it was finally confirmed to his Pruſſian majeſty, as mentioned above. 

A few miles to the eaſt of Gelder ſtands Wacktendenck. This place derives it's prin» 
cipal ſtrength from it's marſhy ſituation, and particularly from it's ditches, which may oc- 
caſionally be filled from the River Niers. At the commencement of the wars in the Low 
Countries, Gelder was taken by Louis Count of Naſſau, brother to the Prince of Orange, 
who marched an army over the ice, which the inhabitants had incautiouſly neglected to 
break. Count Mansfield, the Spaniſh general, furiouſly bombarded it in 1588, and was 
the firſt who uſed bombs at a ſiege; notwithſtanding which, the garriſon, aſſiſted by the 
burghers, made ſuch a vigorous defence, that the Spaniards, after a three months ſiege, 
were about to retire, when it was delivered up through the treachery of the governor. 

The principality of Neufchatel in Switzerland, which devolved on the Pruffian family 
as heirs of the Houſe of Chalons, is ſurrounded by Baſil, Biel, Bern, and Franche 
Comte; and extends about twelve leagues in length and ſix in breadth. The French 
language is generally prevalent in this diſtri; and the inhabitants more ſtrongly reſem- 
ble that nation in their manners, cuſtoms, and inſtitutions, than the Germans or Swiſs. 
In many ref; pects they are ſtill a free and independent people, no reſolutions being adopted 
but by the unanimous concurrence of the three eſtates. 

Neufchatel, the capital, is ſituated at the northern extremity of a lake to which it com- 
municates a name, and is extremely well built, and adorned with ſeveral beautiful fountains, 
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The government is Woge in the hands of ſixty burghers, who enjoy very extenſive hs 
vileges: the moſt conſiderable of which conſiſts in being flow-citizens with the Canton 
of Bern, which is not only the protector, but umpire in all differences which originate 
between them and their ſovereign; a circumſtance Wat: ſecured their on: and re r | 
rights while under a Popiſh adminiſtration. 

The laft country we ſhall mention, as ſubject to Pruſſia, is the dutchy of Sileſia; which, 


partly by ceſſions, and partly by uſurpations, is at laſt almoſt entirely fallen under _ 


power of this crown; ſo that it may with great propriety be conſidered as a Pruffian - 
vince, It is furrounded by Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, Luſatia, Brandenburg, bad 
Hungary; extending about two hundred and twenty-five miles in length, and about one 


hundred in extreme breadth; being divided into a number of principalities and Jordſhips, 


me property and juriſdiction of which are either immediately veſted in the king, or deputed 


to the great lords. The inhabitants are compoſed of an aſſemblage of Germans, Mora- 
vians, and Poles; and are ſuppoſed to amount to about a million and a half, who are all 


allowed the free exerciſe of their ſeveral religious tenets, and * ene as different 
as the nations of which they were originally compoſed. 


Breſlaw, the capital, is ſituated on the banks of the River Oder, which walties the walls 
on the north, and-unites itſelf with the Ohlau, purfuing a winding courſe through Old 
Breſlaw. The Emperor Charles IV. made very conſiderable additions to this city, which 
anciently was entirely ſurrounded by the above-mentioned rivers, but now extends a 


great way on each fide; and, including the ſuburbs, it is no leſs than nine Engliſh miles in 


circumference. The fortifications, though Tegular, are not very important; but the great 
number of ſquares, noble edifices, and ſpacious ſtreets, contained in this city, give the 
whole an elegant and pleaſing appearance. In the quarter called Dominſel, which lies 
without the circuit of the town, ſtand the Citadel of St. John, the Abbey of the Holy 
Croſs, the Epiſcopal Palace, and ſeveral churches; but to patticularize all the beautiful 
public- -and private edifices within' the entire circumference of Breſlaw, would be tedious, 
and perhaps unintereſting. 

Beſides a governor and ſeveral judiciary courts, this city has a Court of Exchequer, a 
War and Domain Office, a College of Phyſicians, and a Mint; and Frederick II. honoured 
it with the third rank among his capital cities, granting it precedence next to Berlin 
and Koningſberg. The magiſtracy and confiſtory are both compoſed of Lutherans, though 
other perſuaſions are equally prevalent among the inhabitants. This city at preſent is 


the centre of all the Sileſian trade, and carries on feveral extenfive manufaRories. It 


firſt fell under the Pruſſian government in 1747; but being vigorouſly attacked in 1757 by | 
a ſtrong detachment of the Auſtrian army, it was obliged to capitulate: however, in the 
fame year, the King of Pruſſia again poſſeſſed himſelf of this place, and made the Auftrian 

arriſon, which amounted to near eight thouſand men, priſoners of war. . 

Brieg, (in Latin Brega) the capital of a circle of the ſame name, ſtands on the River 
Oder, and is not only remarkably well fortified, but is one of the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt 
eleg ant cities of all Sileſia, The fuburbs are four in number, and occupy conſiderable 
extent. The caſtle, the ancient reſidence of the Dukes of Brieg, was deſtroyed by fire 


in 
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in Head inns fince been rebuilt. The bite are compoſed of Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, and Roman Catholics; who have their reſpective en, for performs 
ing divine ſervice. 

- The town of Schweidnitz, the wk of a lk bearing the ſame name, is 2 frang 
fortreſs ſituated on the little River Weiſtritz, in one of the moſt delightful ſpots of all 
Sileſia. It's ancient defence conſiſted in a triple wall; but by the care of Frederick II. 
it was fortified with regular works of prodigious ſtrengch. The greateſt part of this eity 
was conſumed by fire in 1716, but it has ſince been rebuilt with additional magnificence, 
The Auſtrians took it in 1757, after a hot ſiege of ſixteen days, during which infinite 
damage was done to the fineſt ſtructures: however, the Pruflians next * recovered it's 
poſſeſſion, after a ſiege of equal duration. | 

Till about the tenth century the very name of Pruſſians does not occur in the annals 
of Europe; and even after that period, the hiſtory of this country, like that of the other 
northern kingdoms, ſeems involved in the clouds of fiction, and loſt in the fields of 
romance. The natives, however, from the earlieſt ages of information, appear to have 
been a brave and warlike people, tenacious of their hereditary rights, and unſubmiſſive to 
the neighbouring princes; who, under the ſpecious pretext of converting them to Chriſtia- 
nity, only ſought an opportunity of ſubjecting them to the yoke of ſervitude, In par- 
ticular, they defended themſelves in the moſt reſolute manner againſt the Poliſh kings, 
who always beheld them with an ambitious eye; and one of them, Boleſlaus IV. in 11635 
loſt his army and his life in an unfortunate battle with this warlike nation. Their inde- 
pendence, however, was not always to remain inviolate: for, during the cruſades, the Ger- 
man Knights of the Teutonic order undertook the converſion of the Pagan Pruſſians, not 
by arguments, but by the ſword; who, in reward for their trouble, were to obtain the 

property of the country they were about to ſubdue. A long ſeries of wars enſued, in 
which the Pruſſian Aborigines were almoſt extirpated by the religious knights; who, after 
committing. the moſt horrid barbarities, in the thirteenth. century repaired the ravages 
they had made, by inviting emigrants from Germany to re- people the country, After 
this incredible effuſion of blood, the Teutonic Knights concluded a peace with Caſimir 
King of Poland; by which it was ſtipulated, that the part now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould 
eontinue a free and independent province under the king's protection; and that the knights 
and grand- maſter ſhould poſſeſs: the other part; acknowledging themſelves, howeyer, under 
the Poliſh-vaſſalage. Theſe partial terms proved the ſource of new wars, in which. the 
Knights vainly endeavoured to obtain more equitable conceſſions. At. laſt, in 1525, 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, the laſt grand-maſter of the Teutonic order, concluded 
a peace at Cracow, by which: he was recognized Duke of the Eaſtern Diviſion. of Pruſſia, 
(for that reaſon formerly called Ducal Pruſſia) the inheritance to deſcend. to his heirs 
male, and on failure of male iſſue to the heirs male of his brothers and ſiſters reſpeclively; 
ſtill, however, to remain as a fief of Poland. Thus ended the ſovereignty of the Teutonic 
Knights in Pruſſia, after it had prevailed near three hundred years, | Frederick William, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, deſervedly ſurnamed the Great, in 1675 had Ducal Pruſſia 
in n. and, by the convention of Wiekwapd, Bromberg, it was exempted 


by 
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by Caſicir King of Poland from the vaſſalage it had formerly owed bim; on which : 


Frederick William and his ſucceſſors were declared ſovereign and Wg lords of the 


8 at that time in their poſſeſſion. 


Tue preſent King of Pruſſia, in the Memoirs of his Family, informs us, that this prince 


wy Tn his reign under the moſt deſperate and humiliating circumſtances. * He was,” ſays 


he, a prince without territories; an eleQor without power; a ſucceſſor without inheri- 
© tance; and juſt in the flower of ts youth, an age which, expoſed to the boiſterous cur- 
© rent of it's paſſions, renders mankind almoſt incapable of direction: yet he gave proofs 
© of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and of every virtue that could render him worthy of 
© command; he regulated his finances, apportioned his expences to his revenues, and 
© emancipated himſelf from thoſe ignorant or corrupt miniſters who had contributed to 
© the misfortunes of his people. Europe in him beheld a prince whoſe actions diſplayed 
© the nobleſt ſoul, and the moſt ſuperior genius; one while tempered with prudence, ano- 
© ther time bearing that character of enthuſiaſm which forces our admiration: a prince 
< who conſtantly repaired his loſſes without foreign ſuccours; who formed and executed 
© all his projects himſelf; who by his wiſdom retrieved a deſolated country; by his policy 
©and prudence acquired new territories; by his valour aſſiſted his allies, and defended his 
© people; a prince, in ſhort, who was uniformly great in all his undertakings.” This 
magnanimous prince died of a dropſy in 1688, and left his ſon Frederick for his ſucceſſor. 
Ass the Proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by the Margrave 
Albert, and the Electors of Brandenburg had continued unſhaken in the ſame faith, the 
Proteſtant intereſt eſpouſed their cauſe ſo much, that Frederick, the ſon of Frederick Wil- 
liam the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of a king, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the empire; and ſoon after was recognized as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſtendom, 
This prince, however, poſſeſſed few ſhining virtues or qualities which do honour to the 
exalted ſtation he filled; but his ſon Frederick William, who aſcended the throne in 1713, 
ſhewed himſelf a perfect maſter in political knowledge, to which he joined uncommon in- 
trepidity and addreſs; but he frequently exerted each at the expence of that humanity and 


greatneſs of mind which ought ever to adorn a monarch's heart. He amaſſed ſo much 


money during his reign, that his preſent Pruffian majeſty found ample reſources for pur- 
ſuing the moſt important plans; and, at the death of Frederick William, which happened 


| in 1740, was perhaps one of the nebel princes in Europe. 


His ſon Frederick III. the reigning monarch, was born in 1712, ** began his reign 


in 1740. The early years of this great prince ſeem to have exhibited few traits of thoſe 


ſhining qualities which have ſince diſtinguiſhed him: he was, however, ſtrongly attached 
to literature and the polite arts from his firſt dawnings of reaſon, and always evinced a 
ſtrong predilection for Gallic breeding and delicacy of manners, ſo contrary to the in- 
elegant models which at that time prevailed in his father's court. His father's uncon- 


querable ebriety, (a vice which the young prince held in the utmoſt abhorrence) added to 
ſome other unpropitious circumſtances, determined him to quit his native country in a 


clandeftine manner, and to retire to the Britiſh court, where he might live under the 
8 of his uncle George I. till either the death of his father, or ſome fortunate con- 
| currence 


PRUSSIA, 
eurrence ot events, ſhould remove every impediment to his return, But whatever might 
be his real intentions, it is certain that he had concerted his intended plan with a young 
officer of the Gens d'Armes named Katte, and two others, The ſecret, however, having 


been diſcovered before it was ripe for execution, the Prince Katte, and one of the other 
confederates, were ſeized; and a council of war being aſſembled, to enquire inta the 


conduct of the Prince's confidants, one of them was caſhiered, and condemned to 


three years impriſonment; and the other, who had retired to foreign countries, was out- 
lawed: but, with reſpect to Katte, the votes were equally divided whether he ſhould 
be put to death or acquitted; on which the affair was of neceffity ſubmitted to the 
king's deciſion, When matters were at this eriſis, Katte, in the moſt pathetic terms, 
implored the royal clemency,. and had his ſolicitations well ſupported by the intereſt of 
many perſons of diſtinction: but all was without effect; the king ordered him to be be- 
headed, and this ſevere ſentence was accordingly put in execution. The prince, who 


had been ſome time under confinement, was ſoon after et at liberty; but, that he might 


be ſenſible how highly he had fallen under his father's diſpleaſure, and atone for his 


offence by a ſevere though ſingular puniſhment, he was compelled to eſpouſe Elizabeth 


Chriſtina of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, a princeſs for whom he never had entertained the 


ſmalleſt degree of affection, and who was ſelected for his conſort purpoſely to ln: 


and perplex him. The prince, however, well knowing that it would be in vain to 


poſe argument againſt the rigid dictates of an arbitrary and implacable parent, ſubmitted - 


to this union with the beſt grace he could; but thinking the claim of filial duty was'ſuffi-/ 
ciently ſatisfied by the external ceremony, he abſtained, during his father's life, from the 


nuptial intercourſe. Thus ſecluded from public avocations and domeſtic engagements, 


he devoted his whole time to literary acquiſitions and uſeful ſpeculation; hence he has 
acquired a fund of claſſical and political knowledge which diſtinguiſhes him above 
reigning ſovereign in the whole world. However, after his father's death; whom in his 
Memoirs he characterizes as a monarch of the moſt conſummate abilities, he did an act 
of juſtice to the princeſs thus involuntarily forced upon him, by receiving her as his 
conſort, and acknowledging her before the whole court; but though his Pruſſian majeſty 
has always behaved with a reſpectful deference to his queen, he has never lived with FR 
in habits of conjugal ſociety. ; 


To give a juſt character of this illuſtrious ſovereign, is ee as dificult's a taſk as 


ever was undertaken; and future hiſtorians will unqueſtionably be much divided in their 
cenſure and applauſe. Perhaps no man ever poſſeſſed more ſhining qualities and exalted 
virtues which were ſhaded by as many oppoſite vices. In ſome inſtanees we behold in 
him the father of his country, the avenger of the oppreſſed, the liberal rewarder of merit, 
and the munificent patron of genius; -in others we are compelled to regard him as. the 


haughty deſpot, the unprincipled plunderer of nations, the ſubverter of juſtice, and the 
peſt of the human race. Though diſtinguiſhed for martial proweſs, conſummate policy, 


and great literary abilities; though univerſally allowed to be the greateſt and wiſeſt of 
monarchs; his general chalet cannot nt our eſteem: and when we reflect on 
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the perfidy, rapine, and injuſtice, which have ſhaded his moſt brilliant actions, we muſt 
lament that mixture of vice "Ou deforms A ſovereign who ſeemed born to excite uni- 


| verſal admiration. 


Frederick William, the prince Hovit « of Prufla, was m! in 17441 and, tek been 
twice married, has iſſue by both contorts. 


— 
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\HE empire of Germany, which obtains the name of Allaah from the French, 
and Deutſchland from the natives, is bounded' by the German Ocean, Denmark, 


and the Baltic, on the north; by Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, on the eaſt; by 
Switzerland and the Alps, on the ſouth; and by the dominions of France and the Lor 


Countries on the weſt: extending from 45 degrees 4 minutes to 54 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude, and from 6 to 19 degrees 45 minutes eaſt longitude; and being, in it's 


greateſt extent from north to ſouth, ſix hundred and n miles in length, and five hundred 


and fifty in breadth. 

This country pech ſeveral 8 ating command the attention of every 
ken attached to local diſcrimination. - It is the ſeat of a great empire, and of many 
dependent ſovereignties of different denominations, and under various modifications of 
government; it's affairs are blended with thoſe of every other nation of Europe, of which 
it may be conſidered both as the head and the centre; and it's princes are conſtantly forming 


alliances which pave their way to the principal thrones of Europe; four of which, Great 


Britain, Poland, Sweden, and Pruſſia, are already filled with them. In this country, too, 


the glorious Reformation firſt began; and a number of the moſt beneficial diſcoveries and 


inventions are to be aſcribed to the ingenuity and penetration of it's natives. | 
Though Germany, taken in a general ſenſe, may be ſaid to enjoy a temperate air, 1 an 
agreeable climate; with reſpect to the degrees of it's purity, warmth, and ſalubrity, they 


are of courſe various, in proportion to the ſouthernly or northernly expoſure of the country, 
the proximity and diſtance of the ſea, and the effects of cultivation. Thus the champaign 


tracts have a different air from that of the mountainous; and in a deep, marſhy, and moiſt 


ſoil, it till varies from that of elevated, dry; and ſandy ſituations. Hence fruits and grain 


arrive at an earlier maturity, and come to greater perfection, in ſome places than i in others. 
Germany contains many internal mountains; but the principal ridges ſerve as external 
boundaries, i Bohemia is ſurrounded with hills; Sileſia is ſeparated by thoſe called the 


| Rieſengebirge; and a ſtill more conſiderable range divides Sileſia and Moravia. The 


Auſtrian circle is extremely mountainous; the Upper Palatinate, Franconia, and Swa- 
bia, likewiſe contain many hilly tracts; and, indeed, almoſt every circle contains either 
ſingle mountains or continuous ranges. Germany, however, in general, contains many 
_ Plains of immenſe extent; and the eminences with which the face of the country is in- 
 terſperſed, ſerve rather to beautify the ſcene than to laterrvyt the —.— of cultivation. 
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fre S of che mountains are remarkable caverns and natural an which nu) by „ 
Seeed very ſingular curioſities. A cave near Blankenburg, in Hartz Foreſt, is ſaid to ' 
be penetrable for more than twenty miles, but no termination of it has yet been diſcovered. | 
A ſtill more remarkable curioſity of this kind is-to be ſeen near Hammelen, about thirty 1 8 | 
miles from Hanover; where, at the mouth of a cave, ſtands a monument to commemorate 1 
the loſs of 130 children who were there ſwallowed up in the year 1284: however, this fact, „ 
though ſtrongly atteſted, has been diſputed by ſome able antiquaries; but probably more =, 
from a diſpoſition-to oppoſe prevailing opinions, and to d mee: tpn. Wa = 
than from any conviction that their arguments were juſt. 

Germany was anciently | over-run. with woods; the Hereynian Forelt ir in particular is » ill 02 SO 
rr in hiſtory; and even at this time the country in general is well ſupplied _ x 
with every ſort of uſeful timber; oak, beech, pine, white and red fir, lime, alder, aſh, _— 
black poplar, larch, with plane-trees, cheſnuts, olives, and mulberries, arrive at full ve- | oY 

getative perfection. The ſoil, however, is not improved to the full extent of culture; for 
which reaſon, in many places it is bare and ſterile, but in others aſtoniſhingly fertile. Agri: 
culture, indeed, has of late years been ſyſtematized, and great progreſs made in this verrxx 
uſeful ſtudy: notwithſtanding which, there is abundant room for farther exertions; and "0 A 
many conſiderable tracts, either from want of induſtry or knowledge in the poſſeſſors, "= 
yield but half the increaſe of which they are capable. Howeyer, every neceſſary and con 
venience of life may be procured on moderate terms; and, beſides ſupplying their domedie. 
conſumption, the natives export conſiderable quantities of grain to other countri bj 
The Germans likewiſe cultivate: hops, aniſe, cummin, flax, hemp, W . ; 
woad, ſaffron, and the utmoſt variety of pot-herbs, ſallads and roots. Their moſt valuable _ 
fruits are apples, pears, cherries, plums, cheſnuts, almonds, olives, medlars, ſigs, peaches,  _.. 
apricots, oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, nuts, filberts, walnuts,-and/almoſtevery other 
ſpecies common-to the French or Italian climates. The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines are -— 4 
nen over all Europe for their peculiar brightneſs, as well as for their deterſive quality, 1 
which renders them more ſovereign in ſome diſorders than any other medicinal aid. _ ; 
The domeſtic animals of Germany. are the ſame as in other European countries, but 
perhaps more numerous than in any other. The wild beaſts are chiefly deer, (of which 
there are ſeven or eight different ſpecies) boars, hares, and rabbits; and in ſame places . — 
, wolves, lynxes, foxes, wild-cats,. badgers, martens, chamois, and wild-goats, 0 — Bp 
Of every ſpecies of tame fowl Germany contains the greateſt abundance; and among OY — 
wild inhabitants of the air common to this elimate, we may enumerate ſwans, buſtards, 0 
| pheaſants, woodcocks, partridges, grouſe, ſnipes, larks, field-fares, ortolans, quails,: Wild- 
geeſe, ducks, the ſpoonbill- bird, ſtorks, falcons, herons, and hawæs. 1 5 = 
No country can boaſt a greater variety of noble, large, and deep. rivers, ha 8 i 26 
and none are-better ſtocked with the moſt excellent and delicious fiſh, At the head of the. - 
German rivers ſtands the Danube, or Donaw, which receives it s. name from the int; * 
of it's current, by ſome pretended to be naturally the ſwifteſt river in the world. From — 
Vienna to Belgrade it is ſo exceedingly broad, that, during the numerous wars carried on „ 
between the Chriſtians and Infidels, ſhips of war have frequently engaged! in it; and iti? 
convenieney ' SY 


_ 
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 conveniency for anlage to all the countries through which it flows, is alimof inedn- 
ceivable. The Danube, however, contains a vaſt number of eataracts and whirlpools, 
which, emitted with the ſwiftnefs of it's ſtream, render it's navigation in many places dan- 
gerdus and diſagreeable: it's direct courſe, without regarding it's numerous turnings and 
windings, | is computed at one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty miles. The other prin- 
cipal rivers are the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, the AY! ae gs * 17 885 * 
he ne, the Grus, the Mein, and the Saar. 

The moſt eapital German lakes are thoſe of Celbanbe nd Bros, Chiemſee, or the 
1a of Bavaria; and the Zecknitzer-ſee in the dutchy of Carniola, the waters of W 
often run off and return again in an extraordinary manner. 

- But beſides theſe lakes and rivers, which abound in fiſh, and yield cotifiderable Sees 
pearl, this country contains many large bodies of ſtagnant waters, which emit a peſtilential 
vapour, and aſſtict the neighbouring nations with many deplorable diſorders. By way of 
counterpoiſe, however, it is certainly bleſſed with a variety of mineral waters and baths,. - 
the virtues of which are well known throughout Europe. The Spa waters, and thoſe: of 
Pyrmont, are often preſcribed as efficacious in various diſeaſes. Thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Which are ſtill more celebrated, are divided into the Emperor's Bath and the Little Bath; 
the ſprings of which are ſo intenſely hot, that it is neeeſſary to allow them twelve hours to 


| become moderately eool. The baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwal- 


bach, Wildungen, and Brakel, Hewife-perform wonders in almoſt all complaints. At 
the laſt- mentioned place the mineral ſprings poſſeſs a ſtrength which renders them capable 
of intoxication, for which reaſon they are incloſed and guarded from abuſe. But, after 
all that has been vrritten on the ſubje& of theſe and other mineral waters, and the various 
diſeaſes they are ſaid to relieve, or abſolutely remove, perhaps a conſiderable ſnare of their 


Jucceſs is to be aſcribed to the exercifes and amuſements of the company who reſort to 


them. Indeed, it is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and it muſt be con- 
fefſed, that the neatnefs, cleanlineſs, and eonveniency, of theſe places of public reſort, are | 
Arong: indueements both to the idle and the indiſpoſed to frequent them. 

In the mineral kingdom, Germany poſſeſſes a full proportion of advantages. Bohemia, 
and many places in the Circle of Auſtria; and various other diftrits, contain mines of 
dilver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, nitre, and vitriol. Saltpetre, ſalt- 
pits, and ſalt-mines, abound in Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, and the Lower Saxony. Car- 
Þuiicles, amethyſts, jaſpers, ſapphires, agates, alabaſter, ſeveral forts of pearls, turquois 
ſtones, and the fineſt rubies, are found in various parts of the empire. In Bayaria, Tyrol, 
and Liege, are quarries of beautiful marble, late, chalk, ochre, red-lead, allum, and 
bitumen, with a variety of foſſils. In many places ſtones have been difcovered which 


have been ſuppoſed to bear a ſtrong reſemblanee to different animals, human as well as 


irrational; coal-pits are diſſeminated over almoſt every circle; and the terra figillata of 
Metz, a peculiar kind of earth, variegated with white, yellow, and. "w You e 
1 an univerſal antidote againſt the effects of poiſons, | 


1 their 2 12 a the Germans are . nts fair, and villas but with reſpect 
| | to 


- 
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dete n emper, and manner of life, there is « mavifel 8 * ; 

_ proof of their being deſcended from ſeveral diſtinct nations. However, honeſty, open- 
neſs, and candour, are allowed to be their leading characteriſties; to hich we may juſtijj 
add hoſpitality, for which they have been celebrated from the earlieſt ages. Julius Cæſar 1 
obſerves that, in his time, their houſes were open to all;; that they eſteemed it a piece of — 
-injuſtice to affront a traveller, and regarded it as a neceſſary” act of religion to-prote® = 
thoſe who ſheltered themſelves under their roofs: and in theſe laudable qualities the mo 
dern Germans do not appear to have: degenerated from the example of their anceſto g. 
It is abſolutely impoſlible to calculate the population of this empire with any great 

| degree of preciſion, on account of the many ſeparate ſlates of which it is cqmpoſed, each \. 
ſudject to a different government and police; but if we eſtimate the number of inhabi- — 
tants at twenty millions, they will not perhaps be exaggerated. . N "i 
Both men and women are extravagantly fond of coſtly dreſſes, witch, are: falkioned - 
after the French and Engliſh modes. The ladies, at the.moſt reſpectable courts, do not 1 on 
differ much in their dreſs from the moſt Polite nations of Europe, only they are not ſo „ 
much attached to painting as the French, At ſome courts. they make their appearance in 5 
the richeſt furs, which are profuſely decorated with jewels in proportion. to the circum- 4. ll 
ances of the wearers. However, the burghers ladies and daughters, in many of the 5 bs 
German towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſome of them inconceivably fantaſtic; 


ut theſe peculiarities are gradually becoming obſolete... The peaſantry and labourers fol. x 1 
lo no particular faſhions; their employments, their circumſtances, or thir convenience, 
being their only guide in the article of dreſs... In Weſtphalia, and indeed-in-moſt other 
parts of Germany, the inhabitants fleep between two feather-beds, having ſheets ſtitched 3 


between them, which by ufe becomes a very agreeable practice, eſpecially in the colder * 
months. Even the loweſt ranks experience a comfortable ſituation, and have the means e A 
of an eaſy ſubſiſtence. But the moſt unhappy part of the community are the tenants of , =; 1 
little needy in who, to nen Aue own RRP? their Ry ent =, 
mercy. : 18 ** 
N. Geitans ines 3 1 regreſented as deſtituteos; proper animation i in 2 „ 
portion to their apparent ſtrength; and, even in the field of battle, they have been ſaid ” 
to ſhew rather a paſſive than an active courage: However, when commanded by able ge- e 
nerals, they have performed prodigies of valour; and have exhibited: the greateſt proofs of | 
military ſkill, both in their ancient wars with the Infidels, and i in . a Ra have 
more recently waged with the French and other nations. : 
Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great — of ths ea 1eal | 
part of the Germans; and their performances in various branches do honour- to their 
5 ingenuity, particularly in clock and wateh-makitig Jewellery, turnery, ſculpture, draw- 
ing, painting, and architecture. Perhaps the greateſt vice of all ranks is an addiction to 
intemperance in eating and drinking, to which they are in ſome meaſure induced by the 
cheapneſs of their proviſions and the excellence of their wines. But theſe practices, 1 N 
"one degrade the human race to a level "_ the brutes, and are odious * ney I. 


., | profleion of Weder: Ades, and the choiceſt Wints, 'beſprexd the tables of the great, 
55 perhaps more. liberty Is allowed the gueſts than in fome other countries where ſuperior = 


and chriſteningss the Gemen are Perhaps unrivalled er their ſoctal diſpoſition, and the 
Huey and ſplendor of their feuſts. 


| peed Latin and French are ſpoken with facility by. many of the natives; and à ſtranger 


E UA OH. 5 
doptes, ſeem to be rapidly falling into o lee; and though n | 


On particular secafivns, ſuck as marriages; birth<days, 


Type German nobility are generally efiteined bs of eb friſt Honor; but Hop 


are all ridiculouſly attached to titles, ancefity, and Thew: - All rhe fens of noblemen in- 


Herit their fathers titles, a circumſtance which greatly embarfaſſes the heralds and genea- 


logiſts of that country: hence many fo nding titles having no hefeditary eſtates te on 
port them, their poſſeſſors ure dbomed to wear them as badges of ſplendid miſery ; and 


generally adopt the military profeſſion, as the only line in which they can employ them- 


| felves without difgracing their rank, The pride of birth, indeed, is attended with many 


inconveniences, even to thoſe who have large eſtates annexed to their titles; as they think 
the cultivation of their lands an object unworthy the attentien of noblemen, though it 
would in many inſtandes treble their revenues. Regarding themſelves as a ſpeeies of 


ſaperior beings, they neglect to improve thoſe opportunities which are put into their hands 
ol ſupporting their hondur with reputation; and forget that indiſpenſable duty they owe 


their families and the cothmunity at large, in raiſing PONY tale n 
and contributing to the increaſe of univerſal proſperity. 
The domeſtic amuſements of che . — Game 6 in Based; eee, | 
dice, dancing, and muſic. In the ſummer ſeaſon, people of faſhion frequent the modi- 
cinal ſprings, and drink che waters; and in winter, inſtrad of the chearful fireſide, which 
enlivens our evenings, they heat their rooms with ſtoves. As to their field diverſions, 
they conſiſt in hunting the wild- boar and other animals, and in bull and bear- baiting. 
Tue inhabitants of Vienna, whoſe time is principally ſpent in luxutious eaſe, as ſoon as 
the Danube is fronen over, and the ground covered with ſnow, take their recreation in | 
dies ges of different ſhapes, repreſenting griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, and other fanr 
.ciful ſubjeQs. This ſeems to be a favourite diverſion of the ladies; for in iheſe vehicles 
chey ſit dreſſed in velvet lined with furs adorned with laces and jewels, with velvet caps 
on their heads, having the horſes, ſtags, or other creatures by which they aredrawn,.orna- 
mented with plumes of feathers, ribbands, and bells. As. night is the uſual time for theſe 
pleaſurable excurſions, and ſervants conſtantiy ride before the ſledges with lighted torches, 
the whole has a very grand appearance, and ſeems excelleatly calculated for the diſplay ? 
of oftentation and ian mne, we n already oblarveds the en Are re- 5 
. 0 h Dutch e ſaid to' be ani ' gue of all men but it varies ſomuch 
in it's * diale&, that/the people-in one provitice ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of another: how- 
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ſome of whom mention Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the arehbiſhoprie of Slatzburg; 
and others, as being an archbiſhopric of itſelf, depending immediately on the Pope. The 


others are, the archbiſhoprie of Mentz, which has twelve ſufftagans; Tiers, three; Co- 


Jogne, four; Magdeburg, five 1 nine, excluſive of . and r he e 
has three. | 


To ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, it has bien found pad at different þ be. ps 


riods fince the Reformation, to ſeeularize the Biſhoprics of Bremen, Verden, M 
Halberftadt, Minden, Lubee, and Oſnaburg; which laſt goes alternately to che — 
of Bavaria and Hanover, and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſong a 
young prince-whoſe amiable qualities have raiſed the higheſt expectations in his favour. 
Germany contains thirty-ſix univerſities, of which ſeyenteen are Proteſtant, ſeveriteen 
Catholic, and two mixed; beſides an incredible number of colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, 
and Latin ſchools. There are alſo a great number of academies and ſocieties for pto- 
moting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belles lettres, painting, ſculpture, architecture, 
and antiquities; among which, as the moſt eminent, we ſhall particularize the academies 
of ſciences inſtituted at Views: Berlin, Gottingen, Erfurth, Leipſic, Diuſburgh, Bremen, 
Gieſer, and Hamburgh, reſpectively. 
remburgh, and the Imperial Franciſcan Academy at Augſßurg, are likewiſe much and 


deſervedly celebrated. Of public libraries, the moſt famous are thoſe of Vienna, 'þ 


Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttle, Haney, Gottingen, Weimar, and the Coy potent fog ©. 


Leipſie. ; 
In every ſpecies of compoſition, no country has bds. a greate! 


The academies of painting at Dreſden and My” 
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„ which are differently ee! by writers; by 


— 


than Germany; and there is no where a more general taſte for reading, clay in the 


Proteſtant ſtates. The productions of the preſs are encouraged beyond conce 


books are multiplied without number; every perſon who pretends to literature is an au- 


thor; thouſands of diſputations are annually publifhed; and, indeed, no perſon can be a 


graduate in a German univerſity who has not proviculy ou! a proof of gs Lag gh in 


producing at leaſt one public diſputation. 
The Germans, in almoſt all their literary produQions, are uniformly 1 4 0. 


luminous, and mechanical; ignorant of, or at leaſt inattentive to, the valuable art of en- bs | 
livening their ſubje&ts, and blending the agreeable with the uſeful. Some modern authors, 
however, ought to be mentioned as exceptions from this general rule; in particular, Klop- 
ſock, Rabner, Gellert, Kleiſt, Geſner, Gleim, Gattſched, and Hagadorn, are diſtinguiſhed 
for the ſublimity of their ſentiments, and the winged ſtrength and. yy of” "their 


| language. * 
The Germans have mien copiouſly on the Roman 


* 


ia 


Canon laws, and able thoſs . 
ory and tedious ſubjects to a ſyſtematic form. The healing art has received conſiderable 
improvements from Stahl, Van Swieten, Storck, and Hoffman; Ruvinus and Dillenius 
are celebrated in botany; Heiſter in anatomy and ſurgery; and Neumann, Zimmermann, 


Pott, and We have e the ſtudy of ee with, 25 pou ſucceſs. Th... ; 
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292 RI and moral philoſophy, the reputation of Leibnits, Wolfius, Puffendor f. Thomafus, 
and Otto Van Gueriche, is deſervedly great. Germany has likewiſe had the honour of 
ll Producing ſeveral excellent political writers, geographers and hiſtorians; and, in ſhort, 
= every prince, nobleman, or gentleman of this country, proſecutes ſome favourite ſtudy 
WF”  _ with the ſame aſſiduity as if he expected to be appointed a profeſſor in it. But, amidſt all 
tte variety of compoſitions which have been uſhered into the world, and received with ap- 
- plauſe, works of taſte, wit, and entertainment, are extremely ſcarce, and have ſeldom 
been attempted with ſucceſs. The German plays, novels, and romances, are in general 
the dulleſt of publications, being deſtitute either of ſpirit, pathos, taſte, or arrangement. In 
the polite arts, however, the Germans have acquired no inconſiderable ſhare of glory. 
They have produced ſome eminent painters, architects, ſculptors, and engravers. The 
firſt copper- plate engraving appeared in Germany: Alhert Durer alſo etched in copper 
"ny defore the art was known to the Italians; and the art of making metzotintos was likewiſe diſ- 
Covered by Van Sichiem in 1648; or, as others inform us, by Prince Rupert. Printing, 
=: jf not invented in this country, at leaſt was greatly improved in it; and it is univerſally 
ROS allowed that the Germans firſt knew the art of making gunpowder and great guns ſervice- 
= | able in war. Handel, Bach, and Haſſe, particularly the former, carried the divine ſcience 
= ol malic to the higheſt perfection; the firſt of whom will perhaps for ever remain unri- 
= _  vallled in the ſublime of muſical compoſition, though it is certain he had not the ſmalleſt 
_ Idea of giving ſound a ſentimental expreflion. . 
Wich reſpe& to mechanics and manufactures, the 'e Dna at preſent make tte, 
beautiful filks, rich ſilk and woollen ſtuffs, linen, fuſtian, ribbands, lace, embroi- 
dered work, and tapeſtry 3 they alſo. print cottons in the moſt perfect manner, and are 


MY f extremely expert in dreſſing leather, and in every ſpecies of dyeing. In fabricating every 
4 . 5 wm of metal into ornaments, veſſels, tools, wire, and toys, no nation can. equal them. 
es Nor are they leſs celebrated for their performances in glaſs cut and poliſhed, lacquered 


* ware, and porcelain; in which laſt manufaQure they exceed. all the world. Auſburg i is. 
famous for it's productions in filver; and Nuremburgh for an infinite variety of i ingenious 
EY þ 2 elegant wares in wy een, metal, Kone, and glaſs, which are exported to every 
"0 He point =, commerce, 8 8 vaſt advantages from | it's . Lying i in 
A ide centre of Europe, poſſeſſing an extenſive ſea-coaſt, and being interſected by a number 
of navigable: rivers, it can with the utmoſt facility export the ſuperfluities of it's. home 
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r ccommodities and manufactures, and receive thoſe of foteign countries. It's native ma- 
. _ _ terialsfor commerce, beſides the mines and minerals which. have been already mentioned, 
1 : are hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, and a variety 


of exquiſite fruits, not inferior g the beſt vegetable productions of France and Italy. 
The German exports to foreign c countries are, corn, tobacco, horſes, cattle, butter, 
ehceſe, honey, wax, wines, linen and wodllen yarn, ribbands, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, 


toys, turnery-wares in wood, ivory, and metals, ſkins, wool, timber; cannon, bullets, 
bombs and ſhells, 'poa-plates and ftqyes, tinned plates, ſteel-work, copper, braſs, porce- 


* — glalles, mirrors, mum, tours tartar, 5 0 Pruſſian blue, and an im- 
| | oe maone en menſe a 
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weste ey of other inferior articles. The imports best no piofeition to the exports, 
ſo that the balance of trade may ſafely be concluded to be vaſtly in their favour. 

' The revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Lewis XIV. which obliged the French Pro- 
teſtants to take ſhelter in foreign countries, proved of the utmoſt ſervice to the German 
manufaQures. Before that period, the manufactures of velvets, ſilks, and ſtuffs, were in 
the rudeſt ſtate, but they have ſince been brought to the greateſt neatneſs and perfeclion. 
However, the Germans are not ſo much addicted to commercial concerns as ſome of their 
neighbours; and, except the Aflatic Company of Embden, eſtabliſhed by his preſent | 
\ Pruffian majeſty, there is not any capital commercial ſociety in the ole empire; and 
even this company, by meatis of the heavy taxes 5 u pon. It, has been almoſt 
annihilated. 

About the middle of the evithreenith century, many towns in Germany, and in "der 
countries bordering on the German Ocean and Baltic, entered into a grand' confederacy 
for the promotion of trade and nayigation, which obtained the name of the Hanſeatic 
League, and the towns which were members of this union were called Hanſe Towns. This 
confederacy, after ſubſiffing upwards of two centuries with great commercial advantages, 
from various concurring reaſons which proved detrimentaP'to trade, ceaſed in it's general 
cogency' and 'effe&t; nevertheleſs,” the towns of Hamburgh, Lubec, and Bremen, ſtil 
retain the name of Hanſe Towns, and have a league actually in force between them, under 
the ſanction of which they conelude treaties of commerce with foreign powers. Ham- : 
burgh, indeed, is the moſt important trading town of all Germany, being more reſorted to 
by the Engliſh ue" Dutch than any other. *. on the "Mayne, Lei pſic, Nurem- 


l 


ehjoying in rer the privilege of nolding fairs, of which Frankfort o on n the Mayne has 
the greateſt,” © _ 
It is proper to remark in this vice; that the emperor, the eleQors and a majority of 
the princes of the empire, ſeveral prelates, abbeſſes, counts, barons, and imperial cities, 
poſſeſs the privilege of coining money: but ſubject to this limitation, that ſome are entitled 
to coin only ſmall money; and others, pieces of a larger value, and that either of ſilver onl 7. 
or of gold alſo. But this franchiſe, however flattering to the vanity of man, is rarely claimed 
en with y ſtates, on account of it's altendabe expences, Once or twice every year the mint- 
_ miſters viſi t every circle, in order to examine the ſtate of the coin; and, by 2 ltanding law 
of the empire, all the money is required to be of the ſame ſtandard, and of one weight and 
intrinſic value. The laſt public reſolution on this ſubje& was paſſed at a diet in 1737, 
when the common ſtandard was declared to be that of Leipſie; but neither this, nor the 
many other ſalutary regulations v which have been adopted rape Mines, have 2 
ſeſſed ſufficient validity 1 to preyent it's debaſement. 1 
2 Hamburgh and Lubec, accounts are kept in marks, ſhillings, and pfennings: ik 
ole, equivalent to ſixteen ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling, makes ſixteen German mil-⸗ 
lings; a German ſhilling twelve pfennings, an imaginary coin, five. hundred and 
ſe eventy-ſix, of which, or three marks, make one rix-dollar. The current heavy money. of 
bis Lak is "generally twenty-five per cent. better than the light current coin. 
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At Bremen, they ak dy rin - dollars, groͤts, and ſchwars: a rix-dollar, ad to 
four ſhillings and ſixpence, makes one and a half double; and three ſingle Bremen marks, 


55 Saxony, at Naumburgh, Berlin, Magdeburg, and F rankfort on the Oder, they make their 

computations by rix- dollars, gut · groſchens, and pfennings; that i 18, one rix-dollar is equal 

to an imperial florin and a half, or twenty-four R and one gut- groſchen to 

twelve pfennings. An imperial florin contains fixteen gut- groſchens;. a one-third piece, 

- _  -Cight groſchens; and aone-fi xth piece, four gut-groſchens. EY a 
At Frankfort on the Mayne, they reckon in rix-dollars, kreutzers, 10 tele one 

imperial florin, or two- third piece, makes fifteen batze; erer $reutzerss twenty imperial 

groſchens, or two hundred and forty pfennings. 


Throughout all Sileſia, accounts are kept in zix-dollais, filyer groſchens, wad plan 


and three hundred and ſixty pfennings. 


8 In Weſtphalia, Brunſwick, and many other places ol oath Saxony, reckoning i is 
: 1 made by rix- dollars, marien- groſchens, and pfennings; z one rix-dollar is equivalent to 
3 twenty-four gut-groſchens, ana frog: eee or two hundred and ihtyeig T4 
pfennings. * 
1 6 At Cologn on the Rhine, they reckon by F 's aca es and 9 5 "n+ alſo by 
=. eſſes and pfennings Flemiſh: -one rix-dollar current makes an imperial florin and a half, 
=. four head- pieces and a half, forty-eight Brabant ſtivers, fifty-eight ; and a half Cleve ſtivers, 
= - | ſeventy-cight albuſes, and an hundred and ſeventeen ſetmanger. 

The above are the principal coins, either real or imaginary, currentin . IP itis 


in moſt parts of Germany for no more than three ſhillings and ſixpence. 9988 3 
IT ̃ be German empire is electiye, and a ſolemn renunciation ofe every intention or attempt 


though the Houſe of Auſtria, in conſequence of it's fu perior power, has poſſeſſed this dig- 


emperor's demiſe, by means of enyoys and reſcripts to each elector. The ceremony of 


1 perſon, or depute their plenipgtentiaries. After ſettling preliminaries, foreigners 
of every rank are enjoined to quit the town previous to the day fixed for the election; 


did proceſſion on horſeback, the three ſpiritual electors wearing ſcarlet robes, with caps 
lined with ermine; while the ſecular electors are dreſſed i in crimſon. velvet trimmed with 


him, In this manner wy, adyance from the Fong Houſe t St, Bartholomew's 
os — Churchy 


* 1 
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ſeventy- two grots, or three hundred and ſixty ſchwars. In all the electoral countries of 


= | worthy of being remarked, that the rix-dollar, which at Hamburgh, Altena, Lubec, Bre- 
=—_ men, and ſeveral other capital towns, is worth four ſhillings and ſixpence, will circulate 


: nity for ſeveral centuries.” The laws of the empire, however, make no limitation with 
| regard to ſtate, age, nation, or religion, the choice being always ſettled by a majority of 
the electors, and declared by the Elector of Mentz within à month after the former 


election is performed at Frankfort on the Mayne, where the different eleQors muſt appear 


|; | „ b 8 a when all the electors preſent, with the plenipotentiaries of the abſentees, make a ſplen- 


| ormine, each being preceded by his hereditary marſhal, carrying a ſword unſheathed before 


0 1 BY nings: one rix-dollar contains thirty imperial or ſilver groſchens; forty-five white groſ- 
3 | | chens, ninety kreutzers; an hundred and twenty ien an hundred and eighty yew; - 


to render the crown hereditary in his. family is required of every King of the Romans; 


+ 
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Church; n alighting at the gate, they occupy their reſpeRive feats; in the choir, fol. 
lowed by a train of princes and counts of the empire, the ſ{word-bearers ſtanding dau 
their reſpective electors with their ſwords drawn and reſting on their ſhoulders... Divine 

| ſervice then commences: but till maſs is over the Proteſtant electors are i to 
withdraw; after which they again return, and all the electors taking a ſolemn oath: before- 
the altar to elect the fitteſt perſon to fill the throne, they ſhut themſelves up in the chapel 
of election, which is a ſmall vaulted gallery having a communication with the choir, - 
Wben they have once more pledged their oath to accede to a plurality of votes, the ſuf- 
frages of the electors are collected by the Elector of Mentz, according to priority; after 


which the Elector of Saxony aſks the Elector of Mentz for his vote. The ſmalleſt ma- 


jority renders the election equally valid with the unanimous nene the n and 
even the perſon elected may vote for himſelf. 

This ſolemn ceremony being concluded, the elected, or his prony,, "muſk immediately. 
ſwear and ſubſcribe the capitulation of election, which regulates his power; on which 


— 


he receives the felicitations and congratulations of the electors, and his rank is publicly, 


proclaimed. An authenticated copy of the pacta conuentu of election, ſubſeribed hy the 
perſon elected or his plenipotentiary, and confirmed by his ſeal, is then delivered to each 


of the electors; while, on the other hand, the e of Hleftgrs preſent the elected with. 


an inſtrument ratifying their chose 

Aix-la-Chapelle is the ancient ſeat of coronation, in witch. ond Nuremburgh, the 
jewels. of the empire are depoſited; but at preſent the coronation. is always held in the. 
town of election. The regalia principally belonged: to Charlemagne; and, excluſive of. 


2 


various veſtments, conſiſt of a crown, a ſceptre, two rings, an imperial eee 5 


ſwords, a fmall one, a book of the Goſpels, and various other articles.. 


At the coronation, the temporal electors, or their ambaſſadors, attend the elected prince | 
from his palace to the church in the following order: the Elector Palatine with the crown, 


the Elector of Bavaria with the monde or globe, and the Elector of Brandenburg with 


the ſceptre, walk firſt abreaſt; the Elector of Saxony carries the ſword, and the Elector of | 


Hanover the ſtandard. At the door of the-church the prince is received: by the. three eccle-. 


ſiaſtical electors in their robes, who attend him to the altar; where, having taken a general : 


oath of juſt adminiſtration, and promiſed to regard the Church and the Pope with due 

veneration, the officiating archbiſhop anoints his head, ſhoulders, neck, breaſt, and right- 

arm, with holy oil; then being cloathed in the ancient imperial robes, he, is conducted to 
another altar, and renews his former vows; after which the crown is placed upon his 

head; and he is ſeated on the throne. The ceremony cloſes with e he Te Deum; 3 
and a flouriſh of trumpets proclaims the general jop. 

Before the reign of Charles V. the emperors; uſed to receive their crowns at the bat af: 


the Pope in the city of Rome, and then aſſumed the title of Roman Emperors; but this | 


humiliating journey has ſince been diſcontinued: however, it is ſtill uſual for an 


emperor, on his elevation to the throne, to diſpatch. an embaſly to the Dope, 1 in token of 
his veneration. 


The emperor of Germany dave long hes ati ai precolency on al pubs. Ef: 
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nie occaſions, among the other ſovereigns of Europe; though Auſtria, the houſe from 
which they have ſprung for many ages, does not even entitle them to vote in the election 
bk an emperor, being only an archdukedom: however, they have a vote attached to Bo- 
hemia. Innumerable are the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, 
borne by the Emperor, as Archduke of Auſtria: but his title in general runs thus, By the 
grace of God, elected a Roman Emperor; and at all times Augmenter of the Empire of 
Germany. The imperial arms are, a Black Eagle with two heads, hovering. with ex- 
panded wings in a field, Or; and over the heads of the Eagle is ſeen the imperial crown. 
Fut to enumerate all the different quarterings and armorial bearings of the archducal 
family, would puzzle the moſt profound adept in the ſcience of heraldry, _ | 
Every elector, and indeed every independent prince of any importance in Germany, 
claims a right of inſtituting orders; but the Emperors contend that they are not admiſſible 
unleſs confirmed by them. The Emperors, as being deſcended from the Houſe of Bur- 
gundy, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as well as the Kings of Spain. The Em- 
preſs Dowager Eleonora, in 1662 and 16665 created two orders of ladies, or female 
knights; and the late Empreſs Queen, Maria Tereſa, inſtituted the order of St. Tereſa, 
With regard to the power of the Emperor, he is the ſupreme head of the electors, and in 
that light enjbys many valuable prerogatives; but the exerciſe of his authority is regu- 
lated, in his general adminiſtration, by the capitulation of election, by treaties, and by the 
ancient uſages of the empire. Thoſe privileges which he has a right of exerciſing with- 
out tlie concurrence of the ſtates, are called his reſarvata; but his greateſt power is far 
from! confilting in theſe, they being frained in the moſt favourable manner, to preſerve the 
common liberty of the different ſtates; SE Ok e ee ee 
As to eccleſiaſtical matters, the Emperor only poſſeſſes the power of confirming eecle- 
ſlaſtical elections, and ſuperintending, by proper commiſſaries, the conſecration and in- 
duction of the great dignitaries of the church. e ee TOTS 
With refpe& to temporal affairs, he enjoys the excluſive right of conferring perſonal 
diznities; of raiſing countries and territories to a higher rank; and of beſtowing coats of 
arms, and altering them according to his pleaſure. He likewiſe has the power of founding 
uniyerſities; of granting a right to hold fairs and markets; of erecting any place into an 
aſylum; of iſſuing letters of reſpite to ſecure a debtor from his: creditors; of conferring 
majority on minors; of putting illegitimate children on the ſame footing as thoſe born in 
wedlock; of confirming the contracts and ſtipulations of the different members of te 
empire, and of remitting oaths extorted from them, ſo that they may commence actions at 
liw againſt one another on account of the very things for which the oaths were admini- 
ſtered. However, the imperial prerogative does not extend to the ſubjecting any ſtate to 
the ban of the empire, the exxluſion of any ſtate from it's ſeat and voice in it's reſpectiye 
college, an interference with'eftabliſtied laws; a declaration of war, a concluſion of treaties, 
5 the levying of taxes, the regulation of the coinage; the erection of forts, or the determi- 
nation of religious diſputes, without the conſent of the collective Rates of the empire, 
Tube ſueceſſor in the imperial authority is frequently elected during the life of the Em- 
perbr, and in that caſe is ſtiled King of the Romans. His election and coronation are 
i Wop: WY exactly 
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in his arms, and takes precedence of all the other kings of Chriſtendom. _. 
The electors of the empire are nine in num r, of which three are ſpiritual, and the reſt 
temporal. Of the former is the Elector of Mentz, who is Arch- chancellor of the Holy 


Roman Eqppire, and Dirscber of the E lectoral College; beſides poſſeſſing the privilege of 


being exempted from the emperor's controul, of nominating the vice-chancellor of the 
empire, and of appointing all the officers of the Imperial chancery. - 


The Elector of Treves, who holds the ſecond eccleſiaſtical rank, is Arch-chancellor of I 
the Holy Roman Empire in Gaul and the kingdom of Arles; but this at preſent is a mere 


nominal diſtinction: however, he has the firſt voice at the election of a King of the 
Romans, and conſtantly takes precedence next to the EleQor of Ments. 


The third eccleſiaſtical elector is that of Cologn, Arch-chancellor of the Holy Roman | 


Empire i in Italy, and poſſeſſed of a ſecond voice at the election of a King of the Romans. 
When the emperor is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, he has the honour of performing the 


coronation alone, but exchanges with the EleQor of Mentz when that ceremony W | 


happens i in his own archbiſhopric nor in that of Mentz. 


The temporal electors are, the King of Bohemia, the Eledtor of Bavaria, Saxony, Bran- 
4 Me AY 


denburg, the Elector Palatine, and Hanover. 

The electoral King of Bohemia is complimented with the rank of being 1 
bearer of the Holy Roman Empire; and, as ſuch, preſents the chalice to the emperor: he 
precedes all other temporal electors, and in the Electoral College enjoys a third voice. 
The Bavarian elector is Arch-ſewer of the Holy Roman Empire; and, at the caranation, 

carries the monde before the emperor, and ranks next to Bohemia. 

The Elector bf Saxony is Arch-marſhal of the Holy Roman Empire: at the diets, 5 
on other ſolemn occaſions, he carries the ſword of ſtate before the emperor; and at the co- 
ronation rides on a heap of oats, out of which. he fills a ſilver meaſure. He likewiſe ap- 
points quarters for the electors at diets; and, during the time of their litting, has ſuprems 
juriſdiction over all the different officers of the empire. 

The Elector of Brandenburg enjoys the rank of being 8 of the Rogier, 
carries the ſceptre before the emperor, and preſents him with water in a filver baſoon. 


The Elector Palatine holds the office of Arch-treaſurer, is Hereditary Protector of the 


Knights of the order of St. John throughout the whole empire, and poſſeſſes the power of 
raiſing nobles and denen to the dignity of counts of the empire without the in 
ſanction. 

The Elector of N in conſequence of the Bavarian cleftor s being que under the 
ban of the empire, obtained the office of Arch- treaſurer of the Empire, a title which he ſtill | 
retains. This prince enjoys the alternate ſucceſſion of the Biſhopric of Oſnaburg, with 


| ſome other rights and privileges annexed, The illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover was raiſed . 
_ the electoral digalty 4 in 1692, by the favour of the Emperor Leet, to whom it had 
Re | | e 
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exactly fmjlar to.that of the emperor; and. though he can only be ſaid to have a is 
dom ind a crown in reverſion, he is ſaluted with the titles of Majeſty, Perpetual Aug- 
menter of the Empire, and King of Germany. He bears a Spread Eagle with One Head 5 
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ke the moſt elſentia Erden but the electors of this family neither abtain 0 A 


reign of F erdinand II. The ſpiritual princes conſiſt of archbilhops, biſhops, or ptincely 
St. John. Among the temporal princes arean archduke, a conſiderable number of dukes, 
the Princes of the Empire, are three benches; namely, the Spiritual, Temporal, and Croſs 
Bench: on the firſt fit the ſpiritual princes, with the Archdukes of Auſtria and Burgundy, 
but in ſuch a manner, that Auſtria daily exchanges the firſt place with Saltzbutg; on the 


and Oſnaburg, when the latter happens to be a Life, 


the emperor addreſſed to the ruling powers individually. This ſummons briefly ſpecifies 


; the three colleges be unanimous, a judgment o of the empire is formed for the emperor's 
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nor a voice in the Electoral College before the year 1708. 3 
Next to the electoral rank, the princes of the empire, who are partly ſpiritual, and paitly 
temporal, obtain precedence; ſome of them having betn elevated to that dignity ſince the 


abbots; dependent on whom are the Teutonic Maſters, and the maſterſhip of the order of 


palgraves, margraves, landgraves, burgraves, and counts, In the College, or Council of 


fecond bench fit the temporal princes colle&ively; and, on the third, the Biſhops of Lubee 


The Imperial Diet is compoſed of the Emperor and the States, of their Adktpotelthaciet, 
who aſſemble to del iberate on ſuch affairs as concern the whole empire, on a ſummons from 


the occaſion of their meeting, and the moſt important matters which are to'be referred to 


their conſideration. If the emperor does not perſonally attend, he deputes a principal | 
commiſfary, an indulgence which is likewiſe granted to the reſpective ſtates; but their 


envoys or plenipotentiaries are required, before admiſſion, to exhibit their credentials to 


the Elector of Mentz, who has the gn direction of the fates; and likewiſe to the prin- 


cipal Imperial commiſſary. 

In their deliberations, the States of the Empire divide into. three colleges, the Electoral, 
the Princely, and the Imperial cities: each of the two firſt, which are ſtiled the Higher 
Colleges of the Empire, has a principal and private chamber of it's own; but all the three 


colleges meet to hear the Imperial propoſals, and on ſome other occaſions, 1 in the hall of 
_ correlatives. 


And here we muſt obſerve, that the eeclefiatica and ſecular princes of the empire, 
with all the prelates who have princely dignities annexed to their functions, have each a 
ſingle voice; but thoſe who have no temporal principality, give their voices by companies. 
The repreſentatives of the Imperial cities form the laſt and third rank of members | in the 
diet, which amount to upwards of fifty, 


In the reſpective colleges, their reſolutions are formed by a majority of voices; and if 


approbation: but if only two of the colleges concur in opinion, their reſolution, with the 
an concluſion of the third, is delivered to the Imperial commiſſaries. The em- 
peror's pleafare then decides the ae, which | is equally yalid whether i in fayour of the 
majority or minority. 
The concurrence of the different ates of the empire is s generally neceſſary to render the 
| impoſition of taxes legal; and theſe are either ordinary or extraordinary, The ordinary 
taxes are what every ſeparate ſtate of the empire is bound to contribute annually, for 
maintaining the Chamber-judicatory of the emperor, and the empire; the proportion of 
| which 
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which to be Paiſed by each ae tate is expreſſed i in the matricula of the chamber: 
but theſe taxes are ſd ill paid, and in many caſes ſo unequally impoſed, that the canon us are 


generally confiderably indebted to this chamber of judicature. 

The extraordinary taxes are ſuch as are granted by the fates, upon- any public emer- 
gency, for the ſupport of the emperor, the payment of the Imperial army, the erection of 
forts, and the general expences of a national war. Theſe taxes are likewiſe levied accord- 


ing to a certain ratis expreſſed in the matricula of the empire, 'but are equally ill paid as 


the former; nor does there appear to be a ſufficient power veſted in the executive part of 
government tb compel the different ſtates to fulfil their regular engagements. . 
Indeed, the utmoſt intricacy prevails in the German conftitution; for although, i ina 
war of the empire acceded to by a majority, every prince muſt contribute his quota of 
meri and money, as valued in the matriculation-roll; yet an elector, or prince, may eſpouſe 
a different ſide from that of the diet, as has frequently happened, both with reſpect to the 


King of Great Britain as Elector of Hanover, and the King of Pruſſia as Elector of Bran- 


denburg. However, during the two laſt wars, very little regard was paid, in carrying 
them on, to the ancient German conftitution, the whole management being * by 
the head of the Houſe of Auſtria. . 

With regard to the forces which the ſeveral princes of the empire ate able to 
pay and maintain, the following calculation has been made, which is far n being 
exaggerated, 3 | | | hh 5 | : 


The Elector . Mantis may aint = = = = = =- - - '= -..6,000 
The Elefto? of Frier 6565000 
Tube Elector of Cologggg < = — - = ð - = 6, oo 
The Biſhop of Munſter - RE | | = - -*, 8,000. 
The Biſhop of Leigs =. = = = = = = = = > = = =. $,000 

The Archbiſhop of Saltzburg - - - '- - - 8, o08 

The Biſhop of Wurtzburgh  - - - -- 


! 
| 
1 
1 
' 
i 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
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þ 2 8 ad 2 - , 
The Biſhop of Bamburg - - - - - - = - 5,000 
7 13 t . 5 oP 9G 83 4 G 


The Biſhop of Paderborn <= - - (= - < = - =-- 33000 
The Biſhop of Ofnaburg ggg - - = - =, -, =. = © 2,500 
The Abbot of Fulle - ». = - »- | = 6,000 
The oer Biſhops of the Kenpirs + = <= '- == 6,000 
BY TRE eee of the Empire DW oe or wt he; 
r APY Teal of the eccleſiaſtical princes = = 74500 
A The be hor” Sinks: — 5 win; „ 9 
The Emperor, for Bohemia, Sue, and Moravis = = »- -.-, - 30,000 
"T's 3 Oy; and other dominions = — - , = -, 30,000 
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n Ike EleQor of 8 — 
The Elector of Bavaria - 55 1 
The Duke of Wirtemburg 
The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel | 
The Prince of Baden 
The Duke of Holſtein - + 7 
The Duke of Meek aburg. 
The Princes of. Anhalt 
IT he Prince of a, + 1 8 4 
The Dukes of Saxony = =. - - 
The Princes of Naſſau © a. 
Tha other princes, and Imperial towns 


* The ſecular princes 4: LEE 2 3 2 ii 


The eccleliaftical . 
Total aeg force of the je ie 


By this compuriticn it will appear, that Us emperor ad Se the Gs 18 
' European government; and if the whole force was properly directed, under an able ge- 
neral, Germany could have nothing to fear from the united powers of Europe. But the 
various connections of it's princes; and the different intereſts they in confequence purſue, 
render the power of the emperor of little importance, except with regard to the forces he 
can raiſe in his hereditary dominions, which indeed are very formidable. The Imperial 
Chamber, and that of Wetzlar, more generally known by the name of the Aulic Council, 
are the two ſupreme courts for the deciſton of eauſes originating between the teſpective 
members of the empire. The Imperial Chamber is compoſed of fifty judges or aſſeſſors; 
the prefident and four of the bench being elected by the emperor, one by ech of the 
electors, and the reſt by the princes and Imperial cities. This ſupreme court, which at 
preſent is held at Wetzlaar, but which was formerly at Spire, has likewiſe cognizance of 
all eauſes brought by appeal from the inferior judicatories. The Aulie Coumcil originally 
was only a revenue court of the dominions of the Houſe af Auſtria; but as the power of 
that family increaſed, the juriſdiction of the Aulic Council was extended; and at laſt, to 
the great diſguſt and diſapprobation of the princes of the empire, it uſurped the powers of 
the Imperial Chamber, and even of the Diet itſelf.” This high and arbitrary court is com- 
poſed of a preſident, a vice-chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a certain number of Aulic 
counſellors, of whom fix are Proteſtants, beſides other inferior officers; however, the 
emperor is.abfolute maſter of the whole, and the orgs can _ be we as' the 
| abje&flaves of his pleaſure. 7 
Theſe courts affect to regulate cheir ben . ancient n hf the en the 
Golden ae deaorg compoſed by Charles IV, with the ter oper different 
ſtates 
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which laſt relates principally to che rights of the electons and the elected. ip 
When the votes of the Imperial digt are collected, and ſentence is pronounced;\.upon 

any great emergency, the emperor, by means of his prerogative, commits the execution af 
the decree to a particular prince-or primees,./ whoſe troags live at free quarter upon the 

eſtates of the delinquent party, who is ohliged to defray all expences. But to enumerate 


every peculiarity of the German conſtitution, would be a tedious as well os. unintereſting - 
ms a ſtudy of no ſmall.intricacy, and difficulty | 


labour: ſaflice it therefore to ſa that it, 
w the natives thamſelvrsz and that, however plauſibly contrived the varidus checks on the 


Imperial power may appear, it is certain that the ambitious Houſcrf Auſtria has more than 


— the liberties of che empire, which have been ꝓraſerved by the watchful 
zealouſy of the court of France alone. At preſant the Houſe & Brandenburg has ſtarted 
up as a counterpoiſe to the Auſtrian greawels; and, as far as che uncettain ſcigncegf 
polities will permit us to decide, there ſcems to be no. great appearance of any interna] 
commot ions among the primes of the empire; a-circumſtance extremely farourable to the 


general trangaillity-of Europe, and the happineſs of (Great Britain in particular, whaſe | 


deareſt interaſts have ſrveral times been faprifieed 1 eee 
electural daminiars. 


But 1 e en 5 2 
not to explaia the meaning of the Pragmetic Sanction, à tert which often accu in 


che madern German hiftory, and which by the general it af readers is but little underſtoad. 


This, then, is no Scher ahan a.roviſion-made by the Emperor Charles VI. to-profarreche | 


indiviſihility of the Auſtrian dominians in the per ſon of the next deſcendant vf the laſt 
ꝓpcſſeſſan, whether male ar female. This proviſion has frequently been diſputed by other 
branches of the Houſe of Auſtria, whoſe views haverocoaſtonally-been countenanced hy 
France, though the Praginatic Banction is ſtrangly guaranteed by almoſt all the pawers 
of Europe. The late emporor, the Elector of Rivania, who-was:raiſed by: Branch, pelitics 
to the throne, together with the late King of Poland, attempted to overthrow it, as being 
deſcended from the daughters of the Emperor Joſeph, elder hrother ta Charles VI. The 


court. of Spam likewiſe has - gr 5 Gs AHA | 


abroꝑate it have proued ĩneſfratual. 
The scligian of Germany foims 2:opious article-for difoirſion, Itls After 
4aving been marked: with muny:intereſting vircumitances: butipalling:over the. unauthen- 
Uicated; aro :thattthenatives-of this-country 
appear to have roceived the frſt li guts 0 Qhriftianirevelationg out thenloſe we the feventh 

* from ſome Iriſh and Engliſh divines, —— Winired-of Eng- 


Pagating the Chrifias deines, — — ste an 
obedience to the anal ſeeg .and-even cmployed the ſecular poruets -againdt ſuch tbiſkaps 
And prieſts as refuſed to o ſubmit themſelves to the Roman yoke, and —ͤ— it's ceremonies 


Ae — RE of Paſſau; the civil law and the Capitylato Ceſare; 
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of wtkity.”' Charlechizhe} levvidg irgiltenthtion and con ton be MiMonarles age . 


vines, took the horrid | method of propagating Chriſtianity among the'Saxons by'fire and 


ſwordz and, ſome time after,” the Bohemians and Mordvians were forced into the fue any | 
N. ſimilar means. % O09 10 TIS 4H 40150097 ST om; 90 3 


* 


The Refortiarion in Germady 'be 
fequent cauſe.” The Archbiſhep of 


n about me year 7817 and originated fro the  fub- | 
fefitz, being unable to advance the exorbitant ſums 


ie Pope'exaRte#from bim, procired leave of his Holineſs to ſelf his patdoris and indut- 


gences in all the great town of Germany. As Mon a8 this was publicly known, Pr. Martin 
Luther, a native of Iſtoben, a town in Sabi, and born in 1483,proteſted againſt the proeted- 

ing, and openly difputed ut Wittemberg and Teipfic againſt £ thoſe who thaintained the power 
of the pope to grant indulgences, notwithſtanding his being threatened with excommunica- 


tion, and being actually condemned as an heretic. The Elector of Saxony in à ſhort time 
became a convert to his doctrine; which event inſpiring Luther with hopes of ſtill greater 


ſueceſs, he boldly propagated his opinions in various parts of Germany, and gained as diſci- 
ples ſeveral powerful princes, and the inhabitants of the greateſt number of the Imperial 


towns; Who, in 1520, proteſted againſt the conclufion of the diet at Spire, which declared 
all innovations in religious matters unlawful till the decree of a future council ſhould be 
| obtained; and from this proteſt they received the name of Proteſtants. The firſtaſſembly of 
Proteſtant divines was held at Auſburg in 1530, when they ſet forth the ſubſtance of their 


docttine in a eertain number of articles; and from hence they obtained the name of Adherers 
to the Auſburg Confeſſion. Charles V. having in vain admoniſhed the Proteſtants to retract 


the opinions they had thus advanced, and to conform themſelves to the Romiſn Church, 


at laſt had recourſe to arms; but, after a long war, in which each party by turns wWas vic- 


*torious, a toleration was granted at Paſſau in 1652, which-was after wards confirmed to 
mem at Auſburg in 1555, during the receſs of the diet of the empire. By this*pacifica- 
«tion; the adherents to the Auſburg Confeſſion were confirmed in the full exerciſe of their 
religious liberty till a final agreement ſliould be effected neee. of vol re- 


needy if that ſhould never be accompliſhed: for ever. 
To maintain inviolate this important deres of the empire, de eee and obi 

powers have frequently rohewed their obligations i the former in particular have always | 

confirmed it by oath in the capitulation of election; and the various doubts which had 


a riſen on the ſubject of toleration were entirely obyiated in 1648, by the teaty of Weſt⸗ 


- phalia. By virtue of this renewed and authenticated religious peace; the Roman; Lu- 
+ theran, and Reformed perſuaſions, alone have the ſanction of the governing powers; not- 
withſtanding which; there ate ſects which adliers PRES three religions, who 

 - yet'enjoy the free exerciſe of their om Rina hag mt emp. conn M 
Each Proteſtant ſtate may inſtitute what eee wot hole mbenini pleaſes, WR 
It's own juriſdiction, 'in matters relating to the cburches or ſchõols; bence the external 
forms of religious worſhip differ much in the Proteſtant eountries of the empire. The 
ſovereign, however, commonly decides all important affaire, ſettles and confirms re- 
— 3 ee or daun puniſbes, 99 either in eren or 
Ne $847 66 tbe MAL eee LM} 03 Dal lss 25 check: 
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en he alſo forms eccleſiaſtical regulations, appoints feaſts and fiſts, ns erects BAY : 
leges, meds y by the Imperial authority are appointed to ſuperintend the other affairs m2 
church. iſiſtories are likewiſe generally formed by the Proteſtant ſtates, for the regu- 
lation of church- government; in many places peeuliar ſynods and a church - eouncit are 
held; and, in ſhort, the ſovereign of the country, the conſiſtory, or the elders of the church, - 
have the nominatian of all the eccleſraſties and ſchool-maſters within their reſpective juril- 
g dictiony., The power polleſſed by the Proteſtant ſtates over their Roman Catholic ſubjects 
is the ſame as that which the Catholic ſtates have over their Proteſtant fubjects. The lord of 
the country, whether Proteſtant or Catholic, enjoys ſupreme juriſdiction over his ſubjoctsz 35 
but can require nothing of them contrary to the tenets they profeſs, and the avowed prin=  * 
ciples of their church. At preſent, indeed, the modes of public worſhip and forms of” | 
church-government are regulated rather to anſwer the purpoſes of civil policy than the 
_ advancement of religion. The Proteſtant princes, in particular, grant an univerſal tolera- 3 
tion; and, by ſo doing, many have aggrandized their own power, and improved the population + 4 
and manufactures of their country; however, the Proteſtant divines are far more reſpec— | . 4 
table for their literary acquirements, and more re exemplary | in- een an the | 
/ Mw opiſh clergy. | 
bt diyiſions of Gennany, 28 laid Gown even by 3 ne are replets with un 
- certainty and contradiction; | for whieh reaſon we ſhalt adopt thoſe moſt generally received 
as the beſt *criterion, of authenticity. The German empire was formerly divided · into 
two grand parts, the Upper and the Lower; but the Emperor Maximilian, grandfather 7 
and predeceſſor of Charles V. divided it into ten great circles, and this mode of diviſioonn 
was confirmed | by the diet of Nuremberg i in 1552. However, as the circle of Burgundy, or 
the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, has been detached from the empire, we 
muſt nom confine ourſelves to the nine diviſions at preſent ſubbling, three of which 
lie in the north, three i in the middle, and three in the ſouth. | 


LEE Tre northern cixctesare—Upper Saxony, 3 3 af e 5 1 
3 Lower 2 F 1 
Tue middle circles are—Upper Khive, VVV 9 
. Lower Rhine, | 
„„ Franconia. Wy 
85 *he ſouthern Ti circles are Auſtria, 1 5 5 WY | go 
EI On or ͤ a "RAN 
e eee «| Swwabia., TE Ow} : 
ens FO Oe and poſſefiions ſo minute, where thedomitiio of e t 
+ wth of leſs extent than the manot of an Engliſh gentleman f to 1 Particular 
deſcription of each would be tedious and unentertaining; ſuffice it therefore, to exhibit a a 
general view of thedivifions, ſubdiviſions, and chief towns of the reſpeRtive Foros: and. 
vn to eden the moſt remarkable- * in each. © 1 
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. CIRCLE or UPPER Saxo. 6.98, gar 
Duni. | 1 Supbiyiazons. . „lee Tov,” 


t ; 


n N. 87 „ en. 
a N Pomerania, 1 Sate, 


Altmar or Old Ark. W. | N 
s Porkiam. 


1 Middle K 
Ly of 5 I 636 Frankfort, bau. 8 


1 {? Stendel. 
2 — of dee, N. 23 0 Wirtenbar 


te of Luſutia, E Bautzen, e 

1 of Miſnia, 8. Dreſden, Meiden. TY 

| | 11 
Elector of Mente. 

. Saxe Mciningen | 


I Saxe Zei | Zetbſt. pat 
| Akenburg. 
Gehe. 
Eiſnach. 


ans fel 


Fer. middle, Tubj et 5 ls, | : 
Wurde * to it's dyn tabs, 


The cane of « [NN W. 
Principality of Anat, N. 


Zaal-creys, or county. TH „ Rnm 
Vo S. ſubje to 8 ee ee ee 
b — Saxony. SE 5 1 Plowen, 
Dutchy of Mereiberg, 6 FT. 5 Ba 
* middle;ſubjeAtothe 8 J. 
- EleQtor of Saxony] re hs 3 | 

u. CIRCLE or LOWER SAXONY. 

Holſtein Prop er, N. 


Keil, ſubject to Holſtein 
F Gottorp, 
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„ 
Divisrons. 5 | SUBDIVISIONS. 5 cam Towns. | : 
Es g Brunſwick Proper Subject to the Duke of Brunſ- } Brunſwick. | 1 
Dutchy of { Wolfenbuttle. , wick Wolfenbuttle. 4 —_ gs 
5 12 — 8. | Subject to the Duke of Brunſ- Rheinftein. - "FE ; 
Tk Fa Blackenburg. wick Wolfenbuttle. ö | Bickendargs.. - 
. Salenburg Subject to the Elector of Hano- \ Hanover. 
Dutchies of ] Grubbenhagen $ * an \ Grubbenha n. 
| Gratbentge 2 Abet Britain. . Gaengen.. 
Dutchy of Lunenburg, # Dutchy of Lunenburg N Lunenbur 
ſubject to Haters i Dutehy, of Zell, | ; l Zell. 3 
Dutchyof Bremen. . imperial city, 
Dutchy of — { Subject to Cond L | þ { Verden. . 1 
3 a ge hwefin, N. to ies; | Gre? 8 
Dutchy of Meck- duke. (bje | Schwerin. „ 
n, 1 Duc = Guitrow, N. N to it's | |  Guſtrow. 


ſheim in the. middle; 
ſubject toit's biſhop." 
Dutchy of Magdeburg, 
Putchy of m 


Biſhopric off EX] 


14 . 
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ur. CIRCLE. OF. WESTPHALIA. 
8 -Embden in; "De or Eaſt Friefland; lubje& to . 
ru 


5 ona of | bs — | 245 „ 
570760 denburg county Je to the King of Oldenburg. 8 3 
Nane Delmenhorſt 1 Delmenhorſt. : | 
F | Dicphole. Subject to Hanover, J Diepholt. 8 | 
unfter biſhopric, ſubject to it 's biſhop. ? CMunfter. 3  . 
Paderborn biſhopric, ſubject to it's biſhop. P 97 
I Oinaburg biſhopric, ſubject to it's biſhop. | Oſnaburg. E 
5 12 8 county, ſubject to 82 Buekeburg- eee 
18 Detmold county ſubje& to it's: omi Leer, 
ent. 'S FS: 
Pyrmont county, ſubject to it's own count. 97 at; 
| Rytberg county, ſubject to it's own count. R 4 
Minden dutchy - 
Ravenfburg — | Of une 1 i 9 3 ö 
Weſſphalia dutchy, ſubj ect to the Elector of 85 | 5 
Cologne. 9 aF . . 
| Tecklenburg county : Tecklenburg. 
2 * count). Jsaugeav ru J Linge. * 55 
| | Tt 
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city 


Magdeburg. 5 OY ng 
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, Cleves 
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266 | * f .f, 
Diwisionvs. SUBDIVISIONS. 9 Curry Towns, 
| rCleves dutchy* 30194; » 7 8 WH 
7 \ | Berg dutchy ( geg „ page | | Duſſeldorf, 
e Jabers dutchy | Subject * Waben bo | Juliers, Aix. 
Middle Diviſion, J Marck county / 7 3 Ham, | 
| > | Liege biſhopric, ſub) d to it's own biſhop. Liege, Huy, 
Bentheim county, ji to it's own count, Bentheim. 
I steinfort a ſubjeR to to it's own count. LSteinſort. 
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As a defeription of the cities, tower and forts, with the public and private e 
forms a copious artiele with reſpect to almoſt every country, but particularly Germany, 
vn account of it's numerous independent e = it ſuffice to 34g roads the molt 
confideradle and remarkable. 8 

Vienna, the capital of the circle of Auſtria, the reſilence'sf the emperer, "dine the 
metropolis of the German empire, is ſituated in 48 degrees 28 minutes nofth latitude, 
and in 16 degrees 20 minutes eaſt longitude, on a branch of the Danube which ſeparates 
part of the ſuburbs from the city, The ſituation is as pleaſant as can well be conceived, 
the country toward the north and dere an extended level; while on the ſouth and 
weſt a range of mountains, overſpread” with vines, preſents itſelf, and the Danube, 
which is here of great breadth, divides itſelf into ſeveral channels, forming a number of 
romantic iſlands delightfully covered with woods, 

The city of Vienna, excluſive of it's, ſuburbs, which are very conſiderable; i is far from 
being of great extent; but it is generally allowed to be a ſtrong and well fortified place 
both by nature and art, having a rampart defended by eleven ſtrong baſtions and ten 
ravelins very broad and deep, with lined ditches and regular l ings. The number 
of churches and cloiſters, which occupy nearly one- ſixth of it's whole extent, have in 
general conſiderable plots of garden or other ground adjoining to them, and enjoy an 
agreeable ſituation, though at the expence of the regularity and uniformity of the city; 
the ſtreets being thereby in many places rendered narrow and incommodious, and ſome 
of the moſt magnificent palaces cooped up in very diſadvantageous and inelegant ſpots. ' 

With reſpe& to the height of the buildings, it has been juſtly remarked, that the town 
being t too ſmall for the number of it's inhabitants, the builders feem to have contrived to 
remedy that defect by enereaſing the number of ſtories; hence the ſtreets being apparently 
very narrow, the rooms extremely dark, and the ſame houſe often accommodating fix or 

ſeven families, we in vain look for that attracting neatneſs which alone can give a ſtranger 
| a favourable impreſſion of the cleanlineſs of the inhabitants. 

Vienna is divided into four quarters, the Schotten, Wubner, Stuben, and Catinthian. 
There are ſixteen principal ſquares, known by different appellations; of which the Hof 
is the moſt ſpacious and remarkable, containing a beautiful ſtone fountain, and a 
nificenit monument of gilt metal, erected by the Emperor F erdinand in * of 4 

immaculate coneeption of the Virgin Mary. 
T he itietropolitan"church of St. Stephen, a dark Gothic Münte, externally adorned 
with ſculptures, i is the moſt remarkable religious edifice in the whole city. The roof is 
covered with glazed tiles of various colours; and the principal tower is four hundred and 
fixty Auftrian feet high, built of large blocks of free-ſtohe'clamped with iroh braces, 
which render it one of the ſtrongeſt ſtructures of the kind in Europe. In this tower hangs a 
bell, the weight of which, excluſive of the clapper, amounts to ſeventeen tons and a half; 
| it was caſt by order of the Emperor Joſeph, out of the Turkiſh fleld- pieces which he had 
taken in ſeveral engagements. The internal decorations of the church are, a coll Aug. 
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There are four parochial churches, beſides ten others „ ſerved by e eecleſiaſtics; 


fixteen cloiſter churches, and eighteen cloiſters; among which are three colleges of Jeſuits; EVE 


a college of Regular- Canons; of Auguſtines; and of St. Dorothea; a Capuchin convent; a 
Minorite convent; and the cloiſter of Bare-footed' Auguſtines, to whom the Imperial 
Aulic Church belongs, i in which the hearts of the high perſonages of the Archducal fa- 
mily are preſerved in filver repoſitories and here the Emperor Ferdinand III. erected a 
chapel to St. Apollonia, the patroneſs of the teeth, in conſequence of a vow made you 
his fon Prince Leopold cut his teeth, 

The Imperial Muſeum contains an aſtoniſhing variety of eurioſities in end, ſilver, 
ivory, and mother-of- pearl; mathematical inſtruments of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip; 
ſuperb pictures; antique intaglios; vaſes of agate, jaſper, cryſtal, garnet, and emerald ;-be- 
ſides Jewels of ineſtimable value. Among the moſt ſingular curioſities, a demon, or fami- 
liar ſpirit, is feriouſſy exhibited; which, having been conjured out of a demoniac, was con- 
| fined in a vial; but, in fact, this is nothing more than ſome dark-coloured moſs, having 

a diſtant reſemblance of a human figure in miniature. | 

The Imperial Library is an elegant ſtructure, adorned with us 4 maſterly paintings 
and ſculptures. With regard to the number and importance of the manuſcripts and printed 
volumes, this may juſtiy vie with the moſt celebrated libraries on earth; and, in ſome re- 
ſpects, it infinitely tranſcends them all. The number of manuſcripts and printed books 
on almoſt every fubject of human erudition, and in almoſt every known language, is really 
immenſe: however, the boaſted antiquity of fome of them is Juftly diſputed, particularly a 
New Teſtament in Greek, in gold letters, on Fog vellum, ſaid to be written upwards | 
of fifteen hundred years ago. 

The Univerſity is a noble eſtabliſhment, erected fol the eee of che Auſtrian, 
Rheniſh, Hungarian, and Saxon nations. An academy of painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture, was inſtituted in 1705. The Therefian College, founded by the Emprefs Queen 
Maria Therefa, is a well- planned and flourifhing inſtitution; each member wearing 
a particular uniform, and paying for his board, lodging, waſhing, and n Ache hun- 
dred florins yearly, with an additional hundred for riding. 

Among the moſt ſuperb and elegant palaces of Vienna, is that of Prinee Eu ugene, a beau- 
tiful ſtructure, eonſiſting of four ſtories, with a flat roof in the Italian i The apart 
ments are fitted up with the utmoſt magnificence, and contain, among other ſplendid de- 
corations, ſome paintings of ineſtimable value. The library makes a very handſome ap- 
pearance; the number of folio volumes, beautifully bound in red Turky gilt, amounts to 
upwards of fifteen thouſand, Beſides which, this apartment'is adorned with a noble plane- 
tarium, by an Englſſtt artiſt, or which the revolutions of en bodies are cu 
repreſented according to the Copernican ſyſtem. ; 

The palaces'of Prince Eichtenſtein are alſo much celebrated, the moſt: eis sent of 
which is ſituated in the Herron Street. The front is richly ornamented with columns and 
ſtatues in the Italian ſtile of architecture; and the internal decorations conſiſt of the moſt 
Valuable pieces of painting, Nr . Ants g the productions of the 
| 5 pencil, 
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pencil, are ſeveral works of Rubens; particularly ſix capital pieces repreſenting the Hiſtory 
of Alexander the Great, the value of which has been eftimated at twenty-four thouſand | 
dollars; Herodias with John the Baptiſt's Head, by Raphael; the Building of the Tower 
of Babel, executed on vellum; and the Overthrow. pk Phatach ang his Ces to in the A 
Sea, painted on marble. . 

But, after all, Vienna is far. from being pioportianabily mognificunt! though the lend 
of the great are adorned with all that is coſtly in furniture, hangings, painting, and ſculp- 
ture; thoſe of the lower ranks exhibit evident marks of inelegance, meanneſs, and unclean- 
lineſs. The poverty of the inferior tradeſmen, oppreſſed by exarbitant taxes and imports, 
is conſpicuous in their dreſs, manners, and way of living : however, the ill policy of im- 
poveriſhing the manufacturing ranks ſeems to have ſtruck his preſent Imperial Majeſty 
with proper force; and jt muſt be confeſſed, that the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects 
has been greatly meliorated ſince his acceſſion to the throne, Endued with ſagacity, wiſ- 

dom, and humility, he loſes the monarch in the man; and, inſtead of placing dignity in 
that haughtineſs of demeanour, which for ages had marked the conduct of his predeceſſors, 
he deſcends to the moſt minute examination of whatever may contribute to the happi- 
neſs, the wealth, or the proſperity of his people. 
| The pride of rank, a contagion univerſally prevalent among the 55 . the 
whole German empire, is no where more remarkable than at Vienna: indeed, the height 
to which they carry the punctilios of honour, expoſes them to the ridicule of all ſober and 
intelligent people. Mention has been made, by a very entertaining writer, of two ladies, 
whoſe coaches met one dark night. in a narrow ſtreet; ; and being unable to adjuſt the cere- 
monial of whoſe coachman ſhould back, they both ſat with equal obſtinacy till two in the 
morning, when the emperor diſpatching ſome of his guards, they were both taken out of 
their carriages exactly at the ſame moment, and carried home in chairs. Nor is this vain 
chimera of conſequential ſuperciliouſneſs predominant only among the ladies; the other 
ſex poſſeſs a proportionable ſhare of the ſame contemptible weakneſs, and often ſacrifice 
the native feelings of the heart to vain ofientation and ay idle ao hh minutiz of 
hereditary honour, 

On the ſaints days whoſe names accord with thoſe of the royal family, operas : are exhi- 
bited at an immenſe expence; for the magnificence of the theatre, the ſplendor of the de- 
corations, the richneſs of the habits, and the muſic of the orcheſtra, ſurpaſs any thing of 
the kind in Europe. Theſe are denominated the gala days; and. ladies of quality, 
whenever they wiſh to diſplay the magnificence of their apartments, or oblige their friends 
by complimenting them on the days of their ſaints, give out that on ſuch a day will be 
their gala. On this occaſion, the ſeveral friends and relations of the lady whoſe ſaints day 
is celebrated, appear full-dreſſed, with a profuſion of jewels: the miſtreſs of the houſe, 

however, takes no particular notice of any individual of the COMpanys nor dam ſhe return 
| the viſit, unleſs on a ſimilar occaſion. 
| * The theatrical entertainments of Vienna were 3 truly ridiculous; their plays * 
mere extravagant caricaturas, deſtitute of plot, pathos, moral, or ſentiment: but ſome mo- 


dern dramatic poets have reformed the pleaſures of the ſtage, and e ſeveral pieces 
which would do honour to any nation. | 
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Dreſden, the metropolis of the EleQor of Saxony, and one of the fineſt cities in. 


| Germany, is delightfully ſituated on the River Elbe, in 51 degrees 12 minutes north 


latitude, and in 13 degrees 40 minutes eaſt longitude from London, in the centre of a 
ſpacious plain ſurrounded by lofty hills generally covered with vines. The city, ſtand- 
ing on both ſides of the Elbe, is united by a ſtone bridge fix hundred and eighty-five 
common paces in length, containing eighteen arches, on which are ſome curious ſtatues 
and emblematical devices. 

. Dreſden is adorned with ſeveral Gpreious ſquares; and alſo many ſuperb edifices, ſix or 
ſeven ſtories high, which exhibit a grand appearance in general, though their effect is in 
ſome meaſure loſt by the diſproportionable narrowneſs of the ſtreets. Near the entrance 
of the city ſtands a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of King Auguſtus, erected on a lofty pedeſtal, and 
faid to be executed by a common ſmith; a cireumſtance which renders it the more extra- 
ordinary, and at the fame time precludes the ſeverity of criticiſm. 

The Muſeum, or Green Room, as it is called, affords the higheſt ct * 
every philoſophic traveller. This collection of curioſities was begun by the Elector 
Auguſtus, and placed in a green-room of the royal palace, which name it ftill retains, 
The number of apartments have ſince been encreaſed in proportion to the additional 
collections made by ſubſequent electors; and, for a large variety of the moſt maſterly 


paintings, curious inventions in mechanics, ſculptures, ſtatues, and antiques, this mu- 


ſeum is perhaps unrivalled in Europe. In ſhort, no adequate idea can be formed of it's 
eurioſities without an actual inſpection of them; nor is the taſte with which ſeveral pieces 
are arranged leſs worthy of admiration than the collection itſelf. 

The Electoral Palace is fitted up in the moſt magnificent manner: and the 8 
rooms, in particular, are well worthy of a traveller's attention, on account of twelve ſuperb 
pictures contained in them; the are taken from Ovid, by the celebrated Lewis 
Sylveſter. 

Among the amazing quantity of plate depoſited in the Plate Cabinet, are four ſtands, 
each weighing four hundred and ſeventy-one marks; and twelve others of little inferior 


value; two ſilver vaſes, each above five feet high, ſcarcely to be fathomed by two meng 


two other pieces of ſimilar make and dimenſions; and eight ciſterns with the veſſels Rand» 


ing in them, each weighing eight hundred marks, or eight thouſand ounces, 


The tapeſtry of the common aſſembly- room elegantly repreſents the battle of Hockſtet. 
In the various apartments are many curious clocks, beautiful tables, rich cabinets, and 
other princely furniture; among which the confident's table is generally admired, being 
a curious piece of mechaniſm, at which the elector dines privately with his confidents, 
the table riſing, with all it's appurtenances, from the lower nn into the VPPETs 
without: the viſible intervention of any one. 

Beſides the muſeum already mentioned, there is another in the clan; which contains 
a vaſt variety of collections. In the firſt chamber is a collection of prints from the 
commencement of the art of engraving to the preſent time. In the fecond, called the 
Mineral Gallery, are earths of all the different. countries of the world, and ores of every 
denomination. In the third, are a vaſt variety of N particularly of wood, 

* x | animals, 
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animals, &c. In the fourth, are different Kinds of wood and vegetables, comprizing 
almoſt every ſpecies in the known world. In the fifth, is a ſmall cabinet of ſkeletons, 
and other anatomical preparations. The ſixth contains the ſkins of various animals 
ſtuffed; the ſeventh, the ſkins of fiſhes in a ſimilar form; the eighth, a large collection of 

| ſhells; the ninth, a vaſt variety of natural curioſities in amber; the tenth, a grotto with 
ſprings of water; the eleventh, curioſities in coral; the twelfth, ſkeletons of lions, bears, 
and the ſtuffed ſkins of ſome extraordinary beaſts, particularly a horſe whoſe' mane is laid 
to be three ells and a half long, and his tail twelve ells and a half. 

The Picture Gallery | is unrivalled in the univerſe: the whole collection conſiſts of tbe 
two thouſand pieces, valued at near three millions of crowns; among which are many 
capital original paintings of Raphael, Correggio, Rubens, and other eminent maſters. 

: But while we pay a juſt compliment to the beauty of the elector's palace, we cannot 
help remarking, that the gardens, though laid out in the moſt ſuperb ſtate, are deſtitute- 
of thoſe natural beauties which ariſe from a varied ſurface. The whole are level, and 


void of effect; or the profuſion of ornaments in ſome reſpects Kopf the en of 
nature. 
The Chineſe Palace, ſo called from the taſte i in which i it is built, mad; a deligtits 
ful profpect; and it's apartments are ſuperbly decorated with the figures of men and ani- 
mals of almoſt every ſpecies, all of porcelàin manufactured at Meiſſen. 
Among the moſt elegant private ſtructures in Dreſden, that of Count Bruhul diferves 
particular attention; though the plan on which it is built is deſtitute of thoſe beauties 
- which: reſult ſrom regularity, having been raiſed at different periods. The apartments, 
| however, are furniſhed with princely. magnificence, and have a moſt ſplendid appearance. 
This nobleman's library is two hundred and twenty feet long, and well ſtocked. But the 
moſt ſtriking apartment is the Gallery of Pictures; which, though infinitely inferior to 
the Royal Gallery in ſize, is incomparably more magnificent. This room is one hundred 
and fifty- ſix ells long; and the paintings are diſplayed: to the utmoſt advantage by being 
all ranged on one fide, and fronted by. lofty windows which ſeem to diſcloſe their mi- 
nuteſt beauties. The pannels between the windows are ak MITT ch e _— nn 
ſtatues and buſts are placed with a brilliant effect. | 
The other remarkable buildings in Dreſden are the Opera Houſe un Aſſembly "OY 
the Royal Stables, the Arſenal, the Electoral Chancery, the Academy for: ng; and 
feveral magnificent palaces and public ſtructures. | 
The principal religious edifices are, the Church of the Holy Croſs; St. Mary's; St. 
Sophia's; the nde Church; and the Roman Catholic Cel, a-curious piece at 
architecture. | 
In this city and it's vicinity many ingenious and elegant manns are e on. 
The trade of Dreſden, however, is by no means very conſiderable; the moſt important 
' . - article is the ſilver brought hither in ingots every fifteen days from the mines near Fried- 
berg, to the amount ok mo} thouſand dollars, or By end five ar a pounds 
"WO = 25 | 
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One of the zee eurioſities in the neighbourhood of Dreſden, is the Great Tun 


wreard at Fort Konigſtein by General Kyaw, the height of which is ſeventeen Dreſden 
ells, and it's diameter at the bung twelve ells. This vaſt veſſel, which is always re- 
pleniſhed with excellent wine, is capable of containing three thouſand: ſeven hundred 
and nine hogſheads; ; and on it's * is a plate with a Latin inſcription to the following 
purport - 

Welcome wapeller, and admire this monument, dedicated to Feſtivity, i order to exhi- 
© larate the mind with a chearful glaſs, in the year 1725, by Frederick Auguſtus King of 
Poland and EleQor of Saxony, the Father of his country, the Titus of his age, the de- 
© light of mankind. | Therefore drink to- the health of the ſovereign, the country, the 
© eleQtoral family, and Baron K yaw, governor of Konigſtein; and, if thou art able, ac- 
* cording to the dignity of this caſk, the moſt capacious of all caſks, drink to the pro- 
' + ſperity of the whole univerſe. And fo farewel.“ | 

Not far from Dreſden ſtands Meiſſen, where the celebrated manufaftory of porcelain 
is carried on- This town is likewiſe ſituated on the Elbe, and is partly built on emi- 


nences, and partly in a valley. In the centre of the ancient citadel, which is in moſt parts 
very ruinous, the beautiful Miſnian china is made: the procefs of which is kept the moſt - 


profound ſecret, no perſon being admitted to' view the works without an order from the 
governor of Dreſden; nor are the workmen ever ſuffered to go without the gates, being 
liable to an arreſt if they are even detected beyond the bounds preſcribed, Theſe manu- 


facturing priſoners amount to about ſeven hundred, whoſe wages in general are about ten 
German crowns a month: ſo that the annual expence of their labour does not exceed 


eighty thouſand crowns; whereas the quantity of porcelain uſually ſold produces to 
government, on whoſe account folely it is manufactured, nearly two hundred thouſand 
Crowns. | 

Leipſic, the capital of a circle bearing the ſame name, and one of the fineſt and moſt 
citkbrated towns in. Germany, is ſituated in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Bleiſle,, 
in 51 degrees 22 minutes north latitude, and in 12 degrees 34 minutes eaſt longitude; 
forty-ſix miles north-weſt of Dreſden.. In the city and it's vicinity grow a great num- 
ber of beautiful lime and mulberry trees, which add to the natural beauty of the place. 


The houſes in general are lofty and elegant, the ſtreets clean, commodious and aify; and 


the walls, though not much calculated for defence, afford a delightful walk for the 
inhabitants. 


Leipſic has been for many ages renowned for it's civil and religious liberty; James | 


the arts and ſciences have flouriſhed in tis city, and the inhabitants have made con- 


ſiderable progreſs in the cultivation of uſeful knowledge and moral improvements. The 


Vniverſity is till a celebrated inſtitution; and it's library,. which is open. twice every 
week for public inſpection, contains an amazing collection of books, and ſeveral cabinets 
of curioſities, The churches, Exchange, and ſeveral other ſtructures, are much admired 


for their elegant ſimplicity; but the principal beauty of the city conſiſts in it's agreeable 


gardens, walks, and plantations, which are diſperſed over it's different quarters and the 
Vicigity,. All forts of manufactures are carried on in Leipſic; fill, wool, and linen- 
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yarn, being fabricated into all kinds of ſtuffs, velvets, ſtockings, cloths, and linens, 


in tapeſtry, and painted cloths made in imitation of tapeſtry. 


— — 
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ſituated on the north of the Elbe, which forms a commodious harbour at this place, in 
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tending twelve miles round, in which are ineluded many large villages and beautiful ſeats. 
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tween five and fix miles. The walls and other fortifications which are expoſed to view, 


| immenſe Rrength, that the King of Denmark, with a numerous . in vain beſieged 


ſand pipes, and is reputed the beſt toned of any in Europe, The ſpire of the cathedral, 
with it's ſupporting towers, is three hundred and ſixty feet high. It's emoluments are 


5 ſecularized; yet it maintains a dean and chapter, who, with the cathedral and the adjoining 


The inhabitants are likewiſe much celebrated for dyeing ſilks, printing e —_— 


This city has three great annual fairs, which are much reſorted to by the Poles, Hus- 
garians, Bohemians, Pruſſians, Engliſh, French, Ttalians, and even Ruffians; who all 
bring the produce of their reſpective countries for ſale, which from thence are n 
by means of navigable rivers, to the remoteſt parts of the empire. 

Hamburg, the ancient capital of Holſtein Gottorp, and now a free imperial city, is 


53 degrees 16 minutes north latitude, and in 10 degrees 38 minutes eaſt longitude from 
London. It's ſite is partly inſular and partly continental, and poſſeſſes a territory ex- 


The ſtreets of Hamburg are in general ſpacious and handſome, though there are a number 
of lanes and inelegant alleys which deſtroy the ſymmetry of their appearance. The houſes 
are principally built of brick, ſeveral ſtories high, and in ſome ſtreets have a magnificent 
effect. The ſituation renders this place naturally ſtrong; but the efforts of art have 
made it almoſt impregnable. It's form is nearly circular, the circumference being be- 


are lined with rows of very tall trees, which in ſome parts intercept the proſpect of the 
houſes. The gates are ſix in number; and the rampart is defended by twenty-three bul- 
warks, beſides regular outworks, and a deep foſs. A noble line of external fortifications 
runs from the largeſt baſon of the Alſter to the Elbe, about half a mile above the town; 
and on the other fide of the baſon below the town, is the Star-fort, a place of ſuch 


it in 1686. 

The collective buildings of Hamburg are computed to amount to thirty thouſand, 
and it is furniſhed with fix ſpacious market places. The religious ſtructures, which are 
ancient, large, and beautiful], are uſed as thoroughfares during the day time, and in ſome 
of them bookſelers keep their ſhops. Several churches are adorned with lofty and beau · 
tiful ſpires: the ſteeple of St. Catharine's is formed of lantherns diminiſhing gradually to 
the loweſt, which ſupports a ſpire of prodigious height; and round the middle of the whole 
is a gilt crown of curious workmanſhip. The organ of the church contains fix thou- 


premiſes, are under the protection of his Britannic Maj eſty, as Duke of Bremen. 

Hamburg is adorned with a well-endowed univerſity, furniſhed with fix profeſſors, 
The ſenate-houſe, Town-hall, and Exchange, are noble buildings. The Britiſh reſident 
and company have a handſome hall; and, indeed, almoſt all the foreign envoys have 
commocious habitations. This city is deſervedly celebrated for it's humanity to the poor; 
an hoſpital for orphans has a revenue of near ſixty thouſand pounds a year. Nor are the 
kick, the . the aged, and the unfortunate, e even of v_ countries, neglected; but, 


beſides 
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beſides hoſpitals for the wretched of every deſcription, workhouſes are ereQed for the em- 
4 ployment of ſuch as are either unable or 1 IR to Lage the means of ſubſlitenos 


: ; p, vy their own; private induſtry. 


Hamburgh being ſituated on a fine navigable river, and Furniſhed with an excellent 
harbour, enjoys every poſſible convenience for foreign and domeſtic trade, and may un- 
e be ranked among the moſt opulent and commereiab cities in the world. f 

The principal merchandize exported from Hamburgh to Great Britain, conſiſts of linen; 
linen-yarn; tin-plates; braſs, ſteel, and iron wire; corn; pipe-ſtaves; and almoſt every 
ſpecies of timber. The chief articles of importation are the woollen manufactures of Eng- 
land, the value of which, from the port of Hull only, is computed at above an hundred 
thouſand pounds annually; with Engliſh ſtockings, and other manufactures, to a eonſi- 
derable amount. The Englifh merchants make a very reſpectable figure in Hamburgs | 
they form a body political and commercial, enjoy ſeveral valuable privileges, m are in- 
dulged with a church and a miniſter of their own. 2 
Upwards of two hundred Britiſh veſſels annually enter this port, and a e 
number from the other commereial nations of Europe. This city likewiſe carries on an 
extenſive whale- fiſhery in the Greenland feas; and, in time of war, fits out armed veſſels 
for the protection of it's on trade: however, it always maintains a garriſon of two 
thouſand men; and, upon an . could _ raiſe fifteen * n ob 
bearing arms. 

The government of Hendry is veſted in the ſenate and three e of burghers, 
being a mixture of the. ariſtocratical and democratical: the principal perſons of the re- 
public are veſted with almoſt every act of ſovereignty; while the regulation of finance 
is ſolely entrufted to the burghers. The inhabitants are only; ſubject to the general laws 
of the Germanic Body; and, being entirely governed by their own magiſtrates,” have 
neither ſeats nor voices in the general diet of the empire: however, they pay Red 
acknowledgment of 80,000 crowns to the Emperor for his protection. 

_ Criminals cannot receive ſentence of condemnation unleſs they plead guilty; for which 
reaſon there are five ſorts of torture uſed to extort a confeſſion, and theſe are applied one 
after another, in proportion to the ſtrength of the evidence in ſupport of the allegations; 
The judges poſſeſs a diſeretional power of inſlicting the degrees of torture; and, on ſuch 
occaſions, they are ſurrounded by curtains, that ey ny not be TK ane 4 20 

elty inflicted on the culprits. | 

Objects of compaſſion ſeldom preſent themſelves in the ſtreets; a Aa eee re- 
flects no ſmall degree of credit an the excellence of the police, and the munificent provis 
ſion made for the poor and afflicted. Even the loweſt artificer has ſufficient enesurage- 
ment to excel; for, on executing any curious piece of work of approved” merit, he is im- 
mediately admitted to the freedom of his company, without ſervitude, or any: expence. 
| The general characteriſtics of the Hamburghers are, complaiſance, ceremoniouſneſs, and 
frugality in their domeſtic arrangements; but on public occaſions they are liberal even 
to oſtentation. Almoſt every . of eminence keeps his own coach; heſides which, 
e FT. A Eck 


ſent a meſſage to the inhabitants, adviſing them to retire with ſuch of their effects as they 


trees, form a moſt delightful walk, and have a. very agreeable appearance. The 


for the moſt part ſteep. | The churches, which. amount to twenty, excluſive of the cathedral, 


backwny-ocathes are very numerous, a circumſtance attended with many inconveniences 
in the more narrow and crooked ſtreets. The common carts are only a long pulley af- 
fixed to a ſort of truckle laid upon an axle between two wheels, drawn by men only, 
ho are linked to theſe machines with ſlings acroſs their ſhoulders. Among other pecu- 
liarities of the place, each lady is generally attended to church by a maid-ſervant, with a 
bible ſuſpended by a filver chain from one arm; and, in ſevere weather, with a braſs ſtove 
borne on the other. Both ſtrangers and natives of the beſt faſhion paſs their ſocial hours 
of enjoyment in a curious kind of tavern kept in a cellar, the management of which is 
veſted in a deputy appointed by a ſelect number of the magiſtracy. 

Within cannon-ſhot of Hamburgh ſtands the beautiful town of Altena, i in a charming 
country on the banks of the Elbe; containing about three thouſand houſes excluſive of 
public ſtruQures, and upwards of thirty thouſand inhabitants. This town carries on a va- 
riety of manufactures; and, from it's advantageous ſituation on the Elbe, it's trade is very \ 
conſiderable, being the mart | where all imports of the Daniſh Eaft India Company ate- 
expoſed to ſale. 

Altena is remarkable for the 8 it hs undergone. 1 1712, Count Steinbock, 
the Swediſh general, having defeated his Daniſh Majeſty, appeared before it; and „having 


could carry off, the magiſtracy met him in a body, implored his favour, and offered 50,000 
rix-dollars as a ranſom for their town. Steinbock, who knew he had only to preſcribe, 
inſiſted on 200,000; which enormous ſum they promiſed to advance, requeſting only time 
to procure the money from Hamburgh: but, fluſhed with ſucceſs, this barbarous general 
would admit of no delay; the miſerable inhabitants were inſtantly compelled to quit 
their native city; and, long before all the aged and infants could be removed, the Swedes 
entered with lighted matches, and ſet every quarter of it on fire. To increaſe the horrors 
of the diſtreſſed inhabitants of Altena, the plague raged at that very time in all the neigh- 
bouring country; and the Hamburghers being obliged, for their own preſervation, to ſhut 
the gates of their city againſt their diſtreſſed nejghbours, many of them periſhed through 
want, cold, and diſeaſe. However, the King of Denmark, their ſovereign, relieved them 
as far as poflible; arid generouſly ſupplied them with materials for rebuilding their town, 
which is now more ſuperb and elegant than ever, baving been ord with ſeveral addi- 
tional churches, a royal ſeminary, and ſome other uſeful inſtitutions. 

Lubec, the chief of the Hanſeatic Confederacy, a ſpacious, ms aa 1 City, 
lands at the confluence of ſeveral rivers with the Trave, upon which it has a harbour;. ' 
being fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of the Baltic, and thirty-eight from Hamburgh, in 54 9 | 
3¹ minutes north latitude, and in 10 degrees 42 minutes eaſt longitude. 7 

This city is encompaſſed with walls, towers, moats, and ramparts; which being lined 


houſes are all built with ſtone, but are chiefly in the ancient ſtile of architecture: the 
ſtreets are pretty ſtraight and extenſive; but, owing to the acclivity of the ſituation, are 
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are | beautiful and magnificent ſtructures, adorned with ſtately towers and ſpires of the 
moſt curious architecture. The adminiſtration of the city is veſted in four burgo-ma- 
ſters, and ſixteen counſellors, who may be either men of letters, patricians, or tradeſmen. 
The burghers, conſiſting of twelve companies, have each a vote in the public deliberations, 
An alliance ſtill ſubſiſts between this city, Hamburgh, and Bremen, under the ancient ap- 
pellation of the Hanſe Towns, in which eee they ein treaties of commerce 
with foreign ſtates. | 

The imperial city of Bremen is Grand 6 on the River Weſer, which divides i it into the 
New and Old Towns, united by a ſpacious bridge. On an actual ſurvey made ſome years 
ago, the collective number of houſes appeared to be near five nnn excluſive of the 
ſuburbs, and that of the houſhalders upwards of ten thouſand. 

The diviſion called the Old Town is conſiderably the largeſt and moſt po ban 
divided into four pariſhes, according to the four capital Calviniſtical churches, viz. that 
of Our Lady, St. Anſgarius, St. Stephen, and St. Martin. The cathedral which ſtands 
in this quarter is a venerable pile; and under it's choir is the famous ENS GE 6 
markable for the undecayed bodies therein depoſited. = _ 

The New Town conſiſts chiefl y of gardens and pleaſure-houſes belonging to the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the Old Town; it's ſtreets being beautifully planted with rows of 
limes and wild cheſnuts. St. Paul's Church, which is the moſt magnificent ſtructure · in 
this quarter, belongs to the Calviniſts, of whom the corporation, conſiſting of four burgo- 
maſters and twenty-four counſellors, is likewiſe compoſed. The merchants and tradeſ- 
men have their elders, but are excluded from any fhare in the government. The 
trade of Bremen is very conſiderable, and it's emen carry on ſeveral catenſive manu» 
fatures. 
| The city of Hanover, the capital of his Britannic Majeſty's German Skis; and 
the electoral reſidence be fore their elevation to the Britiſh crown, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
an eminence upon the Leina, an inſignificant ſtream, in 52 degrees 29 minutes north lati- 
tude, and in 9 degrees 45 minutes eaſt longitude from London. This city is ſurrounded. 
with walls and regular fortifications, and the ravelins before the gates are well provided. 
with cannon; but as nature does not ſeem to contribute much to it's ſtrength, the place 
would ſcarcely be long tenable againſt a reſolute enemy. The houſes are chiefly con- 
ſtructed of timber and clay, though a conſiderable number are handſomely finiſhed with. 
ſtone and brick; the whole number amounting to near twelve hundred, arranged in wide 
and airy ſtreets, which in winter are properly lighted. 

The Electoral Palace, which is fituated on the banks of the Leina, was in a great mea- 
ſure conſumed by fire in 1741, but has ſince been rebuilt with ſuperior magnificence. It 
conſiſts of ſeveral courts; and the apartments are grand and commodious, being chiefly hung 
with coſtly tapeſtry. In this edifice the privy-council and commiſſioners of war hold their 
meetings. The opera-houſe likewiſe, and the theatre for the Erench comedians, are both 
within the precinQs of the palace; and, though fitted up in the ancient ſtile, are commo- 
dious, rich, and elegant, A mounted guard — keeps centry, an open table is con- 
ſtantlyxy 
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ſlantiy maintained, and the adminiſtration is uniformly conducted with di Hgntey and pro- 


week at the royal expence, to which all the courtiers, without exception, have free acceſs. 


tified; and, though of ſmall extent, is extremely populous; and makes an elegant appears 


large ſtone edifice, containing the electoral archives and N the latter of len. is one 
of the moſt ourious and ſplendid in all Germany. : 


the whole city. 


priety. Duting the winter, a play is repreſented, and a concert performed twice in every 


The Palace-church is a very ſplendid ſtructure, and contains treafure of immenſe value, 
conſifting of gold and ſilver plate, gems, and relics, collected by Duke Tr Beer | 
the Lion, in his journey to the Eaſt in 21/1, and the ſucceeding years. | 

The New Town, which ſtands on the other bank of the Leina, communicates with — 
already deſcribed by means of ſeveral commodious bridges. This quarter is likewiſe for- 


ance. This is the ſeat of the electoral conſiſtory, and of the general and ſpecial ſuperin- 
tendency. In this diviſion. are likewiſe ſeveral ſtately churches; and on the Parade is a 


Munich (in Latin Monachium) is a well-fortified city on the River ler, in 145 > ela 
22 minutes north Jatitude, and in 11 degrees 41 minutes eaſt longitude. This is the. re- 
ſidence of the Elector of Bavaria; and the palace and other royal buildings, together with 
the churches, 1 and other n Aructuren, 9 dear half be extent of 


The Electoral . is an ada ot. pling. of Fa 1 the fineſt of 
which obtain the names of the Prince's and Emperor's Courts; the former being adorned 
with braſs ſtatues, and the latter with a broad and beautiful flight of red marble ſteps, 
which lead to the Emperor's Hall, a ſuperb apartment an hundred and eighteen feet long, 
and fifty-two i in breadth. _ 0 

In the Chamber of Antiquities are two hundred marble ſtatues and buſts of ; RAG em- 
perors; with five hundred curious antiques, conſiſting of lamps, inſcriptions, baſſo-relievos, 
&c. chiefly brought from Italy. 

Among the many ineſtimable curioſities in the Treaſury, are a cabinet of many large pie- 
ces worked in cryſtal, one of which is a ſhip ſome ſpans long, with a pilot, and all the 
tackling, of the pureſt gold; a hill with a caſtle upon it, all of oriental pearl; St. George 
on horſeback, of. red agate, with his armour of diamonds ſet in gold; the Bavarian family, 
each perſon cut out of a piece of blue chalcedony; a double brilliant diamond, of the ſize 
of a common nutmeg; a larger of the ſame kind, which coſt an hundred thouſand guilders; 

a ſet of buttons and loops of diamonds interſperſed with rubies; a ſet of diamonds of ex- 
traordinary beauty, collected with incredible expence by the late Metike; an ivory cloſet 
adorned with relievo figures of curious workmanſhip, in which are preſerved eleven hun- 
dred and forty-four Roman medals of gold; beſides many other valuable and ne ar- 
ticles, too numerous to ſpecify, 
In 1729, the Palace, and particularly the Chamber of Curiofities, ſuffered greatly by fire; 
and in 1750. it ſuffered {till more conſiderably by a ſimilar diſaſter. To the eaſtward of 
the palace ſtands the Arſenal; and to the northward lie the Electoral Park and Pleaſure- 


ardens. 
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To the welt of the palace ſtands a beautiful edifice belonging to the maſter of the horſe, 
having four grand fronts. correſponding to four ſtreets, and univerſally allowed to be 
_ a conſiderable ornament to the whole city. Near this ſtructure is another electoral palace, 
built by Duke William; 5 which, however, is Kot remarkable either for it's elegance or 
enagnificence. 

The Collegiate Church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a moſt ſuperb building, 
adorned with a ſtately monument of black marble, ſacred to the memory of Lewis IV. of 
Bavaria, ſupporting ſix large and ſeveral ſmaller figures of braſs. This church is a great 
architectural curioſity, the pillars being ſo contrived as to intercept the view of all the 
windows, when obſerved from a particular ſpot near the entrance of the great door. 

St, Peter's Church is likewiſe a celebrated ſtructure. Nor muſt we omit to particula- 
rize the Jeſuits College, in which is a valuable library, The convent and church belonging 
to this religious order are much admired: the laſt, in particular, is ſpacious, light, and lofty; 
and, among other relics of ſuperſtition, contains a fingle joint of a back-bone as large. 
as an elephant's, which is pretended to be part of the vertebræ of St. Chriſtopher's back. 

The Roman Catholic religion, with all it's bigotry and unchriſtian zeal, is univerſally 
prevalent in Munich, all perfons of other perſuaſions being regarded rather as monſters than 
men. Hence the human mind being cramped in all it's faculties, and ſcientific improve- 
ments regarded as heretical innovations, we neither meet with men eminent for literary 
acquiſitions nor mechanical ſkill: trade and manufaQtures are very circumſcribed; and the 
whole country, as well as the capital, feels the effects of religious intolerancy. | | 

Saltzburg, (in Latin Saliſburgum) the capital of an archbithopric, and the reſidence of 
the archbiſhop, is ſituated in 47 degrees 45 minutes north latitude, and in 13 degrees 5 
minutes eaſt longitude, about ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Munich; it is ſurrounded on three 
ſides by mountains, but on the other opens to a ſpacious plain, through the midſt of which 
the Salza devolves it's ſtream. This city is computed to be about five thouſand, geome- 
trical paces in circumference, and is extremely well fortified; the quarter adjoining on the 
right of the river being ſurrounded with eight baſtions, and that on the left with three; 
beſides the additional defence of the Mountain-caſtle, a fortification of almoſt impregnable 
ſtrength, in which is the grand arſenal. 

Saltzburg is unqueſtionably an elegant city : the Wade are generally ſive ſtories high; ; 
but the ftreets, being narrow, and paved | in the ancient taſte, are thereby rendered. diſagree- 
able and inconvenient. 

The Archiepiſcopal Palace is a 25 ſtructure, containing an W and ſeventy- 
three rooms, ſome of which are fitted up in a ſtile of extreme grandeur; particularly the arch- 
biſhop's apartment, the aſcent to which is by a broad flight of marble ſteps. The whole 
palace abounds with maſterly paintings, tables of inlaid marble, and ſuperb ſtones of various 
colours ornamented with ſtatues. The new apartments, though not conſtructed according 
to the exact rules of ſymmetry, are no inconſiderable ornament and convenience, the archie- 


piſcopal offices being principally contained in them. F ronting this part of the palace is a 
| 2 2 | noble 
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noble fountaln, efleerned the largeſt and fineſt of all Germany, the figures repreſented on it 
being all of white marble in the groteſque ſtile, Tue reſervoir is an hundred and fever 


feet in circumference, excluſive of the ſteps; and four large horſes ſpout the water from 
their mouths and noſtrils, though in ſmaller quantities than the W hats ſtatues, the higheſt 


of which is near fifty feet from the ground. 

The cathedral dedicated to St. Rupert is a ſtately ſtructure built in the form of a croſs, 
having a noble front ornamented with four marble ſtatues of St, Peter, St. Paul, St. Rupert, 
and St, Vergilius, The internal decorations conſiſt of beautiful Corinthian pilaſters; and 
a high altar of marble, which, on grand feſtivals, ſupports a ſun of gold ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones to the value of a hundred thouſand crowns, with a large golden croſs and 
four ſuperb candleſticks of the ſame precious metal. All the other altars are compoſed of 
beautiful marble of various ſpecies, four being placed under the cupola with-a handſome 


organ over each. But the moſt capital organ ſtands over the principal entrance, conſiſting 


of three thouſand two hundred and ſixty- ſix pipes, the longeſt of which is thirty-three feet; 
and to this grand inſtrument belong four keys ae * wo regiſters, of which ſeventeen 
move by clock-work. 

The New Univerſity Church of the Immaculate Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin is a 
ſuperb pile, internally ornamented with beautiful ſtucco-work. But one of the moſt de- 


lightful ſtructures in the whole city is the archiepiſcopal palace of Mirabella, whoſe fine 


chapel conſtitutes the middle part of the principal front; facing which ſtands a Mount 
Parnaſſus, with a Pegaſus. on the top, from which the water falls in agreeable caſcades. In 
this palace is a grand marble ſtair-caſe finely painted; the floors are in general inlaid with 
red and white marble, moſt elegantly diſpoſed; and the hangings are chiefly red embroidered 


with gold and ſilver. The gardens lying on the banks of the Salza are romantic and beau- 


tiful, containing a large aviary, and a rural theatre of verdant turf, with ſome celebrated 
pieces of elegant fculpture. 

At a ſhort diſtance from this palace ſtands Hellbrun, another ſeat belonging to the arch- 
biſhop; which is principally remarkable for the ſtatue of a monſter elevated on a pedeſtal, 
charged with the following inſeription: The original of this monſtrous figure, called 
the Foreſt Devil, was caught in hunting near Havenſburg, Matthew Lang being then 
© cardinal and archbiſhop. His ſkin was yellowiſh ; he bore all the marks of ſavage fero- 
+ city; yet never looked at any one, but ſought tlie covert of obſcurity. He had the face 
of a man with a beard, eagle's feet with lion's claws, the tail of a dog, and on his head 
grew a large comb like that of a cock. He ſoon. died of hunger, as neither allurements 
nor violence could induce him to eat or drink.“ - 

Nuremburg, a large and beautiful imperial city, ſituated on the River Pegnitz, in 49 
degrees 41 minutes north latitude, and in 11 degrees 12 minutes eaſt longitude, is the 


capital of a republic of the ſame name; which, beſides four other towns, contains under it's 


juriſdiction five hundred villages. This city, contains ſixteen churches; forty-four reli- 
gious houſes; three hundred and ſixty-five towers; an hundred and twenty-eight capital 
ſtreets; an hundred and forty-five fountains; and upwards of twenty thouſand houſes, ſaid 
to be inhabited by eighty thouſand families, 
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The houſes are prineipally built of ſtone, lofty, ſpacious, and elegant, being externally 


adorned with pictures; and the ſtreets are broad, clean, and well paved, but not ſtraight, In 


the Hoſpital Church are preſerved the imperial ornaments; among which is the'diadem of 
Charlemagne, termed the Inſula, made of pure gold, weighing fourteen: pounds, and en- 


riched with diamonds, The ſceptre and globe are likewiſe of gold, and the ſword of 


ſtate is pretended to have been brought from Heaven. The robe of Charlemagne, with 
which every new emperor is inveſted, is of a violet colour, adorned with pearls; and-pro- 
fuſely covered with golden eagles and precious ſtones. The cloak, cope, ſtole, and 
breeches, are alſo adorned with jewels; and the ſtockings and buſkins are covered wares 
plates of pure gold, 
Among other curioſities exhibited in the ſame place, is the iron head of St. Longinus's 
lance; and as the inhabitants are conſcious the ſame relic is pretended to be ſhewn in more 
than ten other different collections, they ſtrenuouſſy maintain the ſpuriouſneſs of them all; 
and, in confirmation of the originality of their own, produce hy bulls of five ſuccelive 
pes. 
"The Arſenal is one of the moſt compleat of any in Germany, having two large halls, each 
two hundred and fifty paces long, filled with an amazing quantity of arms and cannon; - 
but the greateſt part of them being of extravagant dimenſions or antiquated. conſtruQions,, 


they are more calculated for ſhew than utility. 


The Public Library is kept in a cloiſter formerly belonging to the Dominicans: and, 
is ſaid to contain twenty thouſand volumes; and a variety of ancient manuſcripts; the moſt 
valuable of which is a copy of the Goſpels, with the prayers and hymns uſed in the Greek: 
church, upwards of nine hundred years old. 

The Town Houſe is a moſt ſuperb edifice of hewn-ſtone, having a noble front in a regu- 
lar ſtile of architecture, adorned with a grand portal in the centre, and a number of beauti- 
ful ſtatues. In one of the apartments, deputies from the Circle of Franconia aſſemble every 
day to deliberate on provincial affairs. Over the door of this chamber hangs a picture 
repreſenting the three brothers, John George, Frederick, and John Chriſtian, who ſo 


zealouſly ſupported Luther in bringing about the Reformation. In the other princely 


apartments of this grand ſtructure are a great number of capital paintings by the moſt cele- 
brated artiſts; particularly ſome by the pencil of Albert Durer, which are en nö 
ineſtimable. 

The whole city of Nuremburg i is divided into eight quarters, which: are again ſubdi- 
vided into an hundred and thirty-one captainſhips. The principal beauties of the place 
are the noble fountains, which are ſpread over different parts. One of theſe beneficial 


- ornaments conſiſts of a large oval baſon incloſed within a fine iron baluſtrade, having a 


rock in the centre, on the ſummit of which four large dolphins ſpout water, and ſupport 
a large ſhell, out of which riſes a Triton, jetting a plentiful ſtream into the air. through his 
marine trumpet; and from the bottom of the baſon riſe four ſmaller water-ſpouts, which 
diſcharge this element into the Triton's ſhell, through the hollow SOR which it again 
returns into the baſon. 


Among 
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Among the various bridges erected acroſs the River Pegnitz, is one of a ſingle arch, fifty 
paces long: at one extremity of which is a large fleſh-market built of hewn-ſtone, having 
it's gate adorned with the ſtatue of a vaſt ox'in a decumbent poſture, with gilt horns and 
hoofs; under which is a Latin couplet, in letters of gold, to the following purport: * Every 
© thing has it's beginning and increaſe; but the ox you ſee here never was a calf.” 

The New Bridge, however, is by far the moſt beautiful ſtructure, which coſt the city an 
immenſeſum: it is adorned with two pyramids, on the apex of one of which is the Impe- 
rial Black Eagle; and on the other a Dove with an olive branch in it's beak, with a Latin 
- Inſcription to this effect: * In paſſing over this bridge, n to Charles, pray that his 
imperial race may flouriſh while the waters flow under it.” 

It is impoſſible to particularize all the noble muſeums belonging to private perſons in 
this city, which are well worthy the attention of every philoſophic traveller. The Ana- 
tomical Theatre, erected at the expence of the city, contains an infinite variety of ſkeletons ; 
of different animals, particularly of.the feathered tribes, 

Nuremburg may juſtly boaſt of more numerous and ſkilful artizans than ed any 
city'in Europe: indeed, nothing can exceed their curious performances in wood, ivory, 
and alabaſter;” ayd, with regard to toys, it might be ſuppoſed there was a ſufficient quan- 
tity manufactured to ſupply every nation throughout the whole world. But, however in- 
genious the artificers are, their trade ſeems much on the decline; a proof that, when utility 
does not form the baſis of manufacture, it's demand can never be of long duration. 

The Calviniftical inhabitants are but few in number; however, they are indulged with 
a paſtor of their own perſuaſion, who performs divine ſervice in a houſe without the pre- 
eincts of the city. The Papiſts are allowed the public exerciſe of their religion in the 
Teutonic Houſe; but the Jews are reſtricted to a village near the city, and are forbade even 
the liberty of entering it without paying a ſmall piece of money for their admittance. 

The origin of the nobility in this city is as ancient as the year 1198, when the Em- 
peror Henry VI. afliſting at a tournament, raiſed thirty-eight burghers families to the de- 
gree of nobles. The council of Nuremburg conſiſts of thirty-four noble and eight handi- 
craft counſellors; the former of which are divided into twenty: ſix burgo-maſters and eight 
ancient ſenators. Theſe twenty-ſix burgo-maſters are again divided into thirteen old, and 
as many young ones; and every four weeks one of each preſides. © From the thirteen old 
burgo- maſters are choſen the ſeven firſt counſellors, ſtiled the Septemvirate, who manage the 
moſt important affairs, aſſiſted by the fix next in ſeniority, who compoſe: the Council of 
Appeal. Of the former, the three firſt are called the Supreme Head-people, and are always 
imperial counſellors; the firſt of which is alſo imperial bailiff and caſtellan, his uſual place 
of reſidence being the imperial fort. The eight counſellors choſen from among the tradeſ- 
men attend the council only at ſtated times. 

Different courts are erected for the diſtribution of juſtice, the recovery of debts, the re- 
gulation of finance, and the redreſs of grievances; and no city has a more excellent police, 
for preventing the commiſſion of ics, 2 ſecuring the peace, happineſs, and pro- 
ſperity of the inhabitants. 


The military force conſiſts of * companies of foot, each of which, in time of —_ 
con 
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confi of an hundred men; but in time of war that number is generally doubled. Beſides 
theſe, Which are called regular troops, the burghers form themſelves into twenty-four 
companies, of about three hundred and fifty men each, who are all welt diſciplined,” and 
capable of going ne hs feveral &olutions and ay manual eren with great ogy 
1 3 430 27 SHE OW G99 

Mentz, (in Latin Ahiguntbucaln Yihis e of's an ee 48 city ot conſidera le 
extent and population, ſtands at the confluence of the Rhine and Maine, in 49 degrees 
16 minutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 16 minutes eaſt longitude from London! The 
houſes are in general in the ancient taſte; the ſtreets narrow and unpleaſant; and the forti- 
fications, though begun i in a oy grand ſtile about the year 1735) ee, never been ra 
n 

The Archiepiſcopal Palace is built of a ſpecies of red marble, in a ay diagnifiviee man- 
ner, adorned with the moſt beautiful apartments, rich cielings, and princely furniture. 
The cieling of the hall in which the Elector dines, contains, in different compartments, 
the hiſtory of St. Martin, the patron of the city; and the tapeſtry-hangings repreſent the 
ſtory of FEneas and Dido. At the extremity of this apartment is a large and ſumptuous 
cabinet of | looking-glaſſes, placed in little gilt ſquares; the baſes being adorned wick ſeve- 
ral beautiful landſcapes, which are amazingly multiplied by the reflection of theſe mirrors. 
From hence there is an enchanting ws arp of the Rbine, he Maine, —_ * N 
adjacent country. _ | 

The Cathedral is a ſtupendous pile of red marble on entering which, redo ap- 
pear the ſepulchral monuments of ſix ancient archbiſhops of Mentz, whoſe ſtatues recline 
againſt the pillars which ſupport the vaulted roof. On the oppoſite fide ſtand the mau - 
ſoleums of the two laſt Electors, eſteemed in this country finiſhed pieces of ſculpture, but 
which, if tried on the ſcale of critical proportion and exaQitude, will not be found to con- 
tain any thing very remarkable, However, the ſtatue of a Count of Lamberg, who was 
killed at the ſiege of Mentz in 1689, is ſingular i in many reſpects. The count is repre- 
ſented in white marble, covered with armour, in the attitude of one uſing his utmoſt efforts 
to eſcape out of his coffin, the lid of which he puſhes up with one hand, while he ſupports | 
himſelf with the other againſt the bottom; he wears a full-bottomed peruke, i in perfect 
buckle: and, in ſhort, the whole ſeems Neher applicable to a triumphant than an inhuma- 
ted ger-ral. ' The treaſure depoſited i in this place is well worth natice, conſiſting of à grand 
collection of jewels, rich veſtments, and other eccleſiaſtical ornaments, ing an 
oſtenſorium, valued at twenty-five thouſand dollars, ; 
| The religious foundations in this city are pretty numerous, but contain. few pecu- 
| liarities from ſimilar inſtitutions. The church belonging to. the Auguſtine nuns of St. 
Agnes i is a very elegant fabric; and the Carthuſian monaſtery, which ſtands without the 
city, is likewiſe celebrated for the beauty of it's church, in which are thirty-two ſtalls of 


a valuable ore of wood, i . in the moſt curious manner with i 2 valued at a thouſand 9975 


dollars each. 
Guſtavus Adolphus of Sweden beſieged ind took this city, in 16313 tw, Z among other = 

valuable ſpoils, a maſſy crucifix of gold, upwards of ſix. feet i in height, fell into his hands. 
"TS F | And 
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And in 1689, Prince Charles of Lorrain having formed A jundion with the Tie gor of 
- Saxony and Bavaria, laid ſiege to this city, which was reduced os e in forty 
days from the commencement of the blockade. 1 cen 45 

Treves, or Triers, the capital of an ele ctorate of the os athens. is pleaſantly ſeuated 
| between two mountains on the River Moſelle, over which it has a ſuperb. bridge, in 49 
degrees 38 minutes north latitude, and in, 6 degrees 10 minutes eaſt Jongitude.. The 
antiquity of this city is ſo remote, that. hiftory informs us it was inhabited by the Treviri 
long before the Chriſtian era: the ancient Roman. emperors afterwards occaſionally made 
it their reſidence; and in the reign of Conſtantine the Great it was reputed the capital 
of all Gaul. Indeed, the remains of Roman architeRture ſtill diſcernible inconteſtibly 
prove it's former conſequence. | 

The Archiepiſcopal Palace was handſomely reduile by the Elector Francis Grand 
ſtands near the cathedral dedicated to St. Peter; which laſt mentioned ſtructure is of great 
extent, and enjoys an elevated fituation, The other moſt conſiderable edifices are, the 
three Collegiate, and the five Parochial churches; and the "Ot ee eee, 
and nunneries, which are pretty numerous and ric. 

The imperial city of Cologne (in Latin Colonia, Agrippina) is * of 1 ancient 
and populous cities of Germany, lying in a charming country on the banks of the Rhine, 
in 50 degrees 50 minutes north. latitude, and 6. degrees 45 minutes eaſt longitude, | The 
Vbii were it's original founders; who being taken under the Roman protection, removed 
to the weſt of the Rhine. During the reign of the Emperor Claudius, a Roman colony 
was fent hither; and, from his. conſort Agrippina, this place received the name of Colonia 

Agrippina, fince contracted to Cologne, _ 

| This city affords a delightful proſpect at 2 diſtance; 3 and being ficuated j in a fine cham- 
country, makes a grand appearance on every ſide. It i is built in form of a ereſcent, 

and defended by a ſtrong wall on the ſide next the Rhine, with out-works, half-moons, 

and ravelins; the number of towers being eighty- three, round which run three deep paral- 

le} ditches. A fying-bridge extends over the Rhine to the oppoſite town of Duits; which 

bridge is ſo conſtrued, that it is impoſſible the large flat- boats on which iti is built « can be 

looſened either by the efforts of art or the impetyolity of the ſtream, SEED 

The Cathedral of St. Peter is a noble pile, baving a ſteeple two bundred and fifty. feet 
bigh, from whence there is a delightful view of the city and adjacent country. Upon the 
principal altar lies, in a filver coffin, the body of St. Tageben, archbiſhop ef Cologne, 
who ſuffered martyrdom under Dioclefian: his Aatue, (of white marble) in his pontifical 

_ dreſs, reſts on a table of black marble, his head reclining on his hand; while two angels, 
of the ſame materials, ſtand at bis beet, the one e a N 'the other 2 branch 
of palm, gilt. 

The ancient tombs in this edifice are ſo numerous, that it is impoſſible to give a minute 
deſcription of each: but it would be un pardonable not to mention that celebtated 
one which bas been erected to the memory of the Three Kings, « or Magi, of the Eaſt, 

| who came to offer preſents to the infant Jeſus; whoſe remains, we are ſeriouſly informed, 
were removed thither from-Milan in 1162, when Frederick Barbarofla ravaged that city. 
Theſe bodies are "gepolited in a * purple ſhrine — with gold, ſupported by a 

| pedeſtal 
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pedeſtaf of braſs ine loſed in a ſquare mauſdleum of marble : this mauſoleum is erected in 
a ſmall chapel behind the choir; and their ſhrine is opened every morning at nine o'clock, 
when: theſe kings are exhibited lying at full length. Abundance of miracles are ittri- 
| buted to theif yemaitis;- and, among others, it is aſſerted, that during a great drought in 
Hungary, a number of people ſet out on a pilgrimage from thence to implore the aflittance 
of theſe three holy men, which they immediately obtained by a ſpeedy fall of rain; in com- 
memoration of which, every ſeven years a body of Hungarians viſit their rn and are 
entertained by the magiſtracy of Cologne in a handfome manner for a fortnight. The head 
of each of theſe imaginary kings ſupports a golden diadem, adorned with precious tones 
of various kinds; and their names, Gaſpar, Melchior, and Balthazar, are delineated in 
purple characters upon 4 little grate before the ſhrine, ornamented in the moſt brilliant 
manner imaginable with an infinite number of large and valuable pearls; and various pre- 
ceious ſtones, among which is an oriental topaz as big as a pigeon's egg. A little above 
the ſhrine are ſuſpended two noble eups of gold, and a man on horſeback of the ſame pre- 
eious metal, votive pieces to theſe enſhrined monarchs. to theſe are ſix large 
filver branches, with tapers of virgin- wax kept perpetually burning. In a compartment 
before the ſhrine, are two Latin verſe$cut in marble, ſignifying that © Here three bodies 
< of the Magi lie entire, and no part of them any where elſe.” On the apex of the front 
of this ſplendid mauſoleum the hiſtory of their Adoration is repreſented in baſſo-relievo,. 
on white marble; over the fculpture is a large ftar, gilt; and in another part are fix Latin 
verſes alluding to their Three Offerings, and. the three devotional uſes to be made of then, 
namely, tears, à pure heart, and prayers offered to Chriſt from, an humble ſoul; U 
the back of the mauſoleum, in bafſſo-relievo, is repreſented, on white marble, the legend of 
the Tranflation of the Three mMn Sb wana Woes 
eeſñon performed on that occaſion. = 
In the chureh of St. Urſula are ſhewn the torabs of the Eleven Thouſand Virgins mal! 
facred by the Huns at Cologne: and it is pretended that the earth here is rendered ſo holy = 
by theſe virgins, that it will not receive any other corpſes; in confirmation of which, the 
tomb of à daughter of a certain Duke of Brabant is pointed out, who-raiſed herſelf up as 
ſhe was going to de interred, and remained ſuſpended in the air till taken down and depoſited 
in the preſent mauſoleum. In a ſpacious chapel adjoining to this church, the liones of 
theſe legendary ſaints are hung up in the moſt regular and decent manner; and 
ee cd Wage, bg rm than ſive or fix: years. 
of age: but a celebrated phyſician having declared, that among this collection of bones 
there were ſeveral of large maſtif dogs; and boaſted that he could incanteſtibly prove his 
2 1 eee eee eee 
Tre collegiate church of St. Getion is rTion is es; overin -iv's chor 
and for nine hundred heads of Moaorifh cavaliers, the companions of Gregory an Ethiopian 
prince and Chriſtian, who were all flain on their march to join the Emperor Conſtantine's 
army: theſe are all ranged in ſmall niches, between every two of which is à gilt foliage 
of carved work; and a ſcarlet cap adorned with pearls on every head. In a corner of this 
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church is ſhewn one of the pillars of the ſeaffold on which theſe pious aps were be. 
headed, a piece of fine jaſper ſpotted with blood about a foot in diameter. 
The church belonging to the Jeſuits is'a'very lofty and elegant ſtructure, and bestelne 
the ſtatues of the twelve Apoſtles, and many ſaints, as large as the life: beſides ſome pic- 
tures; and treaſure of ineſtimable value; conſiſting of gold branches; luſtres; buſts, vaſes, 


_ <halices, patens, cups, u :e _ I ae un in 3 enrietſes _ 1/199 


and precious ſtones. 

The Church of the Wenden is amel Vl weit hiſtory OY in Act bm pet. | 
ments on the wall. The heads of theſe martyrs are depoſited in the tabernacle of the 
principal altar, each ſupporting a crown richly adorned with pearls, rubies, and eme- 


ralds. In this place likewiſe is ſhewn the pretended head of St. Joachim, the father of 
the Virgin Mary; and that of St. Anne, her mother; with an infinite variety of other re- 


lics. The hiſtory of the martyrdom of the Eleven Thouſand Virgins is alſo painted on 
ſeveral parts of the walls; and near the church is a well, into which they pretend their 
blood was poured, | in nnen to a nnn GY the e as has been no- 
we above, | g 

The Church of St. been is W with deen compartments of paintings, re- 
preſenting the hiſtory of that ſaint, who. was a phyſician in Nicomedia. On account 
of his inviolable adherence to the Chriſtian religion, he was put toa variety of tortures by 
the Emperor Galerius Armentarius. In the tenth painting he is repreſented as plunged 
into a cauldron. of - melted lead, from which, the legend informs us, he came out unhburt. 
In the two laſt paintings, he is depicted as precipitated from a high rock into the ſea, 
with a mill - ſtone ſuſpended from his neck, but without ſinking: his head being then 
cut off, we are farther informed that two fountains. immediately ſprung up, one of blood, 
and the other of milk. This church is likewiſe ornamented with the hiſtory of St. Al- 
ban in twelve capital paintings; and behind the moo * du e "ny are thewn 
"WEE in a beautiful filver ſhrine, + 

The Church of the Apoſtles is chiefly 5 hor) a Jon aa in lates 
near it's entrance; that of a burgo - maſtet s wife, ho being interred, in 1571, with a va- 
luable ring on her finger, the ſexton reſalved to ſecure this jewel, and to that end paid a 
nocturnal viſit to the grave; but was ſo extremely alarmed when he found the ſuppoſed 
corpſe. graſp his hand, that he made a. very precipitate retreat. The lady, however, 
emerging from her tomb, returned home, and knocking at the door, informed a ſervant of 
the whole adventure; but the fellow taking her for the ghoſt of his deceaſed miſtreſs, ran 
in a violent fright, and told his maſter of what had happened; when the gentleman imme- 
diately exclaimed, * that he would as ſoon believe his horſes were in the garret. Theſe 
words were hardly pronounced, before an uncommon noiſe was heard in the garret; and 
the ſervant running up, to his inexpreſſible amazement, found fix coach-horſes there. By 
this time the lady had obtained admiſſion, and the horſes were next day let down from the 
garret by certain machines contrived for that purpoſe. Abſurd. as, this ſtory may appear, 
nay; believed in dig od. to this day- there are mewn in | the gorret: ſeveral 
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wooden horſes, ſaid to be covered with the ſkins of thoſe who were exalted thither ; and 
in the church juſt mentioned is a large piece of linen cloth "_ by the lady il releaſed 
from the grave, who afterwards lived ſeven years. 
The infinite number of curioſities celebrated by foyerfiivions meien in the beautiful 
and rich churches of Cologne, have tempted us to be unuſually prolix in our deſcription 
of them. - From the ſtories we have adduced, which are all regarded, at leaſt by the vulgar, 
as entitled to the higheſt degree of credit, may eaſily be diſcovered the weakneſs of the hu- 
man mind, when ſhackled by religious enthuſiaſm, and debarred the privilege of free en- 
quiry. Can we wonder. at the prodigious influence of the Romiſh clergy, when ſuch 
legends as we have related meet with ſo eaſy a belief; and when ſpiritual cenſures would 
certainly overtake thoſe who had either penetration enough. to diſcover their fallacy, or re- 
ſolution enough tp expoſe it! 
The Town Houſe is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, ſaid to be built after the dad of the an- 
cient Capitol at Rome. The front is adorned with a baſſo-relievo repreſenting a man 
fighting a lion; and in the great hall are ſuſpended five capital paintings, with Latin in- 
ſcriptions annexed, deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the celebrated battle of Hockſtet, 
gained, by the brayery and conduct of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, over 
the French and Bavarians. The other apartments are adorned with ſeveral ſuperb pro- 
duQions of the pencil; particularly a picture of the Laſt Judgment, ſixteen feet by eight; 
and a fine repreſentation of the Crucifixion, by Vandyke. 
Cologne had formerly the honour of belonging to the Hanſeatic Confederacy, and boaſts 
of having preſerved it's liberty without intermiſſion for numerous ages; but the calamities 
of war have frequently deranged it's government and interrupted it's commerce. The Dutch 
employ it as a magazine for their trade on the Rhine; and, becauſe of the advantages 
they derive from it, have on all occaſions ſupported it's independency. It is governed by 
the chapter and magiſtrates; the latter conſiſting of two burgo-maſters and forty- nine 
counſellors. The Elector has likewiſe the privilege of nominating a judge in criminal 
cauſes; and the city ſwears allegiance and homage to him, on his acceſſion, as long as he 
ſhall continue to Py them in the N exerTife of their ancient rights and 
immunities, 
As a free and imperial city, Cologne has a ſeat and voice at the diets of the Weſtpha- 
lian Circle; and at thoſe of the empire, in the college of the imperial cities; enjoyingat the 
ſame time the firſt place on the Rheniſh Bench. It always contains four companies of 
ſoldiers; but, in time of war, is uſually ſtrongly garriſoned by the Emperor, or ſomeally. 
Heidelberg, the principal town of the Palatine electorate, ſtands on a pleaſant ſpot on 
the River Geiſderg, near the Neckar; in 49 degrees 36 minutes north latitude, and in 
8 degrees 55 minutes eaſt longitude; enjoying a ſalubrious air and excellent water. The 
ſurrounding hills are covered with vines, and the proſpect of the adjacent country is fertile 
and luxuriant. This town, though finely built, is of ſmall extent; and is adorned 
with. an univerſity under the ſuperintendence of an academical ſenate, conſiſting of three 
profeſſors in divinity, four in Jaw, three in phyſie, and fix in philoſophy. The firſt pro- 
nig for teaching the law of nature and nations, was originally founded for the ce- 
45 Lebrated 


| ous ſquare and uniform market. The Elector's Palace, ſituated on the aſcent of a neigh- 
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lebrated Puffendorf, who began his ſyſtem at this univerſity, and afterwards finiſhed ; it 


in Sweden. 
Among the principal beauties of Heidelberg, is one large handſome ftreet, with a ſpaci- 


bouring hill, which overlooks the city, was once remarkable for it's ſtrength, and celebrated 
for the beauty of it's gardens and grottos, but now bears the moſt evident marks of war 
and deſolation; and having been frequently deſtroyed, and as often repaired after the moſt 
capricious deſigns, cannot properly be ſaid to be either Gothic or modern. l 
Heidelberg, however, is famous for it's Tun of uncommon magnitude, originally placed 
in a cellar under the tower of the Electoral Palace; but, being emptied for the firſt time by 
the French in 1688, was knocked in pieces: however, the Elector ordered a new one to be 
made of ſuperior dimenſions, decorated with a variety of devices; though it isftill inferior in 
ſize to the noble tun of Koningſtein in Saxony, which has been already deſcribed. 
The calamities which this city has ſuffered in war, eſpecially from the French, are 
painful to relate; for, ſince the diſgrace of Frederick, EleQor Palatine, is has been four 
times taken, plundered, and burnt. The Electoral . kept in the church of the Holy 
Ghoſt, according to Scaliger, might once have vied with the Vatican itſelf, and infinitely 
ſurpaſſed any in Germany for the number of curious manuſcripts; but when Count Tilly, 
the Imperial general, poſſeſſed himſelf of this place in 1622, and put ſome hundred Pala- 
tines to the ſword, the moſt valuable part of this library was ſent to enrich the Vatican. 
In 1688, the French ſeized this city; but, on the approach of the Imperial army, contrary 
to the expreſs terms of the capitulation, they blew up the caſtle, and laid the town, with 
the EleQor's palace, churches, and public buildings, in aſhes. Heidelberg was. again re- 
"built; but again fell under the power of the French in 1693, when the inhabitants were 
brutally murdered; and even the ladies (who had implored the French general to ſpare their 
honour, to which he had acceded, and ordered them to retire into the great church) were 
raviſhed, ſtripped, and treated with every indignity, i in the very place they were recom- 
mended to for ſhelter. The city was entirely laid in aſhes; the electoral tombs were broken 
up; and the wretched inhabitants, amounting to fifteen thouſand, expelled the city in the 
night, when many died through want, or fell victims to grief and deſpair. 
The Elector, after this, prevailed on the people to rebuild the city, and promiſed tham an 
exemption from taxes for thirty years, with full liberty of conſcience; but attempting, in a 
ſhort time afterwards, to deprive his Proteſtant ſubjects of the immunities. he had before vo- 
luntarily conferred upon them, the Elector of Brandenburg and other Proteſtant ftates 
were obliged to interfere in their behalf, 
The city again fell into the hands of the French i in 1709; when they laid 1 neigh- 
bouring country under ſuch heavy contributions, and ſo greatly impoveriſhed. the inha- 
bitants, that ſeveral thouſands of them took ſhelter in foreign countries, particularly in 
England, , Ireland, and Britiſh America, However, after this, the city gradually began 
to recover itſelf; but the Elector, conceiying a diſguſt againſt the Calviniſtical inhabitants, 
who refuſed to deliver up to him the body of the great church, which had been allotted 
them by the tieaty of Weſtphalia, quitted Heidelberg, and fixed his reſidence at Manheim, 


a ſmall 
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a ſmall town ſituated near the confluence of the Neckar and the Rhine; ſinee which time 
this city has been rapidly verging to decay. 
Francfort on the Maine, honoured with being the uſual FI of the election ad co- 
ronation of the Roman kings, the ſeat of aſſembly of the Rheniſh ſtates, and an ancient 
member of the Hanſeatic League, is fituated in 50 degrees 16 minutes north latitude, and. © 
in 7 degrees 36 minutes eaſt longitude, in a delightful, ſalubrious, and fertile ſoil; and is 
divided by the Maine into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Francfort and Saxen- 
hauſen; the former of which is divided into twelve wards, and the latter into two. The 
fortifications are of a decagonal form, ſtrong and regular; the ditches are deep, and plenti- 
fully filled with water; and outworks of amazing ſolidity defend the gates. 

The Town Hall of Francfort is a beautiful pile; the front is ſupported by arches, 

over which is a grand apartment where the Emperor uſually dines after his coronation; the 
floor being covered with black and yellow cloth, the Auſtrian livery; and the cling is 
adorned with various hiſtorical paintings of ftriking beauty. In this edifice, likewiſe, is 
the hall where the Emperor is elected, ſuperbly adorned with maſterly pictures; particularly 
thoſe of Eſther and Ahaſuerus; the Hiftory of Suſannah and the Two Elders; Dionyſius 
the Tyrant and his Favourite Damocles, with a noble Feaſt before him, and a Sword ſu- 
ſpended over his Head by a ſlender Thread; Seſoſtris, King of Egypt, with his Chariot 
drawn by captive Kings; Eginhard, Secretary to Charlemagne, and Emma his Spouſe; 
Scipio Africanus reſtoring a young captive Princeſs inviolate to her Bridegroom; and 
Bathſheba in the act of Bathing. 
The city offices and the Diet Chamber of the Circle of the U pper Rhine occupy the back 
part of this ſtructure, In the archives is depoſited the Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Charles IV. a parchment book of forty- three leaves quarto, n the fundamental 
inſtitutes of the empire, written in Latin. 

The cathedral dedicated to St. Bartholomew is a ſpacious edifice; but is chiefly remark» 
able for containing the chapel where the electors, or their repreſentatives, fit at the elec- 
tion of an emperor; and another chapel where the elected emperor is conducted in order 
to be crowned by the Elector of Mentz, which in fact is nothing more than an iron 
cloiſter joined to the baluſtrade of the choir, i in ſome reſpects reſembling e s cage, 
and entirely deſtitute of ornament. 

The clock belonging to this cathedral is perhaps one of the moſt ingenious pieces of 
mechaniſm any where to be met with. It conſiſts of three parts, or diviſions: in the 
loweſt, reſembling a calendar, are ſeveral circles; the firſt of which ſhews the day and the 
month; the ſecond, the age and change of the moon, with the Golden Number; the third, 
the Dominical Letter; the fourth and fifth circles repreſent the ancient Roman calendar; 
the fixth contains the names of the apoſtles and martyrs, the length of the days and nights, 
and the entrance of the ſun into the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; and the ſeventh and 
eighth circles exhibit the hour and minute of the ſun's riſing and ſetting. In the interior 
Circles are the diviſions of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the four ſeaſons, the moveable 
feaſts, and other calendary information, The figures which ſtrike the hours repreſent 
+ | two 
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two ſmiths with hammers in their hands, This curious piece of clock-work was firſt put 
up in 1605; and, for near a century, did not ſtand in need of the leaſt repair. 


This cathedral is faid to have been built by Pepin King of France, and greatly enriched 
by his ſon Charlemagne; but the Emperor Lewis, of the Electoral Houſe of Bavaria, 


| deprived it of a conſiderable part of it's revenues, out of revenge to the Chapter, who ſided 


with the Pope his enemy: it ftill, however, remains in the poſſeſſion 94 the Catholics, 
though the majority of the inhabitants are Lutherans. 

The other religious ſtructures are, the collegiate churches of St, PR and Our Lady; 
the church of the Predicants, adorned with ſome paintings by Albert Durer; the Great 
Church, St. Catharine's, and St. Nicholas's, belonging to the Lutherans; and ſeveral 
more appropriated to the uſe of different perſuaſions, 

A ſeminary of divines inftituted by a Dr. Pridius, a 1 gymnaſium, with a library 
and a well-endowed hoſpital, may be reckoned among t the ornaments of Francfort. 

Excluſive of the ſuburbs, this city is of a circular form: the private houſes, which are 
principally conſtructed of timber, and plaiſter covered with late, make no very elegant 
appearance; nevertheleſs, there are ſome handſome ſtructures of a n of red n, 
and ſeveral ſtately palaces, belonging to the nobility. 

The bridge, forming the communication between F rancfort and Saxenhauſen, i is four 
hundred and fifty paces in length; and over it's entrance is a grand gate, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, in letters of gold, ſignifying, that it was repaired in the reign of Leopold L. to 
whom ſome very handſome compliments are paid at the expence of the city of Francfort. 

'Fhe Jews have a ſeparate quarter allotted them; with a gate at each end, which is care- 
fully ſecured every evening, and the keys carried to the magiſtrates, Theſe people make 
as wretched an appearance. as their babitations, their trade is very circumſcribed, and their 
privileges few. However, they, as well as the Papiſts, are indulged in the free exerciſe of 


their religion; and, indeed, the latter have many churches and convents belonging tothem: 
notwithſtanding which, neither the French nor German Calviniſts are permitted to have 


any place of religious worſhip within the walls, though large ſums of money have fre- 
guengly been offered to-the magiſtrates to purchaſe that indulgence. 


The fairs held at Francfort are famous all over Europe; and it has been calculated by 


no incompetent judges, that ten millions of dollars would hardly purchaſe the menge 


dize expoſed to ſale at one of them. | 
Francfort is reckoned the ſixth imperial city in the diet of the Rhine; and it's magi⸗ 


ſtracy are compoſed of a judge, the bench of Schoffen, or aldermen; the ſecond bench of the 


council, together with the third, being compoſed of artificers and tradeſmen. The laſt is 
generally ſummoned. in matters. of public concern, and to them the regulation of the 
police is committed; but the ſole direction of important affairs is veſted in the two former, 
out of whom two burgo-maſters are annually elected. The territorial property of this city 


contains a conſiderable number of villages, ſeats, and farms; and the banks of the Rhine 


are covered with a number of beautiful gardens and vineyards, but the wines they pro- 


duce are not very remarkable either for ſtrength or flavour. 


Paderborn, an ancient city, and the capital of a biſhopric, ſtanding in a delightful coun- 
try, 
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try, in 31 degrees 45 minutes north Jatitude, and i in 8 degrees 25 minutes eaſt longitude, 
is chiefly remarkable for ſome ſprings which riſe here and in the vicinity; the five largeſt 
of which iflue from under the cathedral and ſome adjacent buildings, and diſcharge ſuch 
a copious ſtream, that they drive ſeveral mills at twenty paces diſtance, This cathedral 
was formerly enriched with the images of the Twelve Apoſtles in fine filver; but, in 1622, 
Duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick carried them off, and Ong them down into rix-dollars, 
with this inſcription, © God's friend, the prieft's enemy.” This city was formerly ranked 
among the Hanſe Towns, and carried on a conſiderable trade; but it's inhabitants now 
principally ſubſiſt by agriculture and other rural oceupations. 

At Melborn, in the vicinity, are three curious ſprings, two of which riſe not above 
a yard apart; the firſt is limpid and tinged with blue, lukewarm, and impregnated with 
ſeveral minerals; the ſecond is gelid as ice, turbid and whitiſh, and is believed to be a per- 
fect cure for worms; and the third, which is about twenty per diſtant, is of a . 
parent greeniſh hue, and has a kind of ſubacid taſte. f 

Munſter, (in Latin Manaſterium) a fortified city of a circular form, and the capital of 
a biſhopric, is ſituated in a moſt delightful and fertile country on the River Aa, in 52 
degrees 16 minutes north latitude, and in 7 degrees 12 minutes eaſt longitude. The 
houſes are principally built in the antique taſte, but there are ſome elegant modern ftruc- 
tures. There are five collegiate, and fix parochial churches; a college belonging to the 
Jeſuits; and a great number of convents, and other religious inſtitutions, in general 
ſtately ſtructures, and ſome of them remarkable for the agreeableneſs of their ſituation and 
the beauty of their gardens. 

But this city is particularly remarkable for a treaty concluded here. in 1648, between 

the Swedes, the Emperor, and the Princes of the Empire; by which a termination was 
put to a bloody war of thirty years duration. This deciſive treaty eſtabliſhed the fortune 
of many ſovereigns, the liberties of the empire in general, and the free exerciſe of the Prote- 
ſtant religion; and upon the baſis of this grand pacification ſubſequent treaties. in the 
northern kingdoms have in a great meaſure been founded. 
Liege, a celebrated and well fortified city, ſtanding on the River Maeſe, by which 
p t of it is inſulated, in 50 degrees 46 minutes north latitude, and in 5 degrees 28 mi- 
tes eaſt longitude, is the capital of a biſhopric, and famous for. it's religious inſtitutions 
and rich endowments. At the foot of a mountain, called Holy Wallburg, ſtands the 
grand Epiſcopal Palace, which was conſumed by fire in 1734, but ſoon after rebuilt in a 
magnificent and regular ſtile. This city is furniſhed with ſixteen gates, ſeventeen bridges, 
twelve public ſquares, an hundred and fifty-four ſtreets, a grand cathedral, ſeven collegiate 
churches, thirty-two pariſhes, five abbies for men and an equal number for women, thirty- 
twocloiſters of both ſexes, two colleges of Jeſuits, a ſeminary, ten hoſpitals, and achartreuſe. 
The eccleſiaſtical endowments, indeed, are ſo rich, that Liege is emphatically called the 
Paradiſe of Prieſts. 

The cathedral dedicated to St. band isof vaſt extent, and contains an infinite variety 
of relics, beſides buſts and ſtatues of gold and ſilver. The church of St. Paul is much 
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| celebrated: for the deauty of R's ſtructure, and the value of it's ornaments; and, indeed, 
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the religious erections in general are extremely elegant. In St. William's convent lies 


Sir John Mandeville, the renowned and romantic Engliſh traveller; and near his w_ aye 
aun his ſaddle, ſpurs, and knife. 


In this city ſeveral extenſive manufactures are carried on, particularly thoſe of arms, 


leather, and ſerge. The magiſtracy have been very ſeverely handled by their biſhop, 
for pee ne his authority; and their town has ſuffered conſiderably: by the ravages of 


war, being bombarded by the French in 1691; and taken by the Duke of e eee 
in 1702. | 


Oſnaburg, (in Latin Oſnabruga) which Rands j ina : ab by the River Haſe, i in 52 . 
prees 42 minutes north latitude, and in 7 degrees 38 minutes eaſt longitude, is a neat and 


compact city, adorned with ſeveral ſplendid public ſtructures, and encompaſſed by walls 
and ditches. The private edifices, which are principally built in the ancient ſtile of 


architecture, amount to twelve hundred; but the place is not proportionably populous. 
The epiſcopal palace belonging to the Electoral Houſe of Brunfwic Lunenburg is of an 


hexagonal form, adorned with a turret at each corner, and extremely well. fortified, 


being detached: from the town by a bridge. In one of the apartments of this palace, 
George E King of Great Britain, expired in the arms of his brother Prince Erneſt; and 
it is ſaid that in the fame room he received his birth. 

| The cathedral dedicated to St. Peter is principally ph for containing the 
bodies of St. Criſpin and Criſpinian, depoſited in ſilver coffins. The cathedral church 
of St. John contains nothing worth notice; and the Lutheran churches of St. Mary 
ans St. Catharine are equally deſtitute of ornaments or curioſities. 


Oſnaburg eontains a college of the order of Jeſus; a monaftery of Dominicans; a nun- 


nery of Auguſtines; a eommandery belonging to the Feutonie order of St. George, and 
' a ſeat of the order of St. John; a Lutheran gymnafium; and a 


Feſuitical feminary hetd 
in the Collegium Carolinum; ; beſides three bandfome hoſpitals, and a Romiſh and Lu- 
theran orphan-houſe. 

This city is famous for ela the firſt in Weſtphalia that received the doctrines of Tu- 
A It's magiſtracy, which are of the Lutheran perſuaſion, poſſeſs almoſt abſolute power 
within the walls; the juriſdiction of the biſhop being denied to extend even to the regu- 


lation of eccleſiaſtical. concerns. Fhe principal trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in the 


manufacture of linen olothʒ at preſent in a. very flouriſhing condition, and attended mw 
conſiderable emolument.. 


Aix-la-Chapetle, (in Latin Ajuis Granum) a free Imperial city; ſtands in a pleaſant vile, 
furrounded by hills, woods, and vineyards; in 50 degrees 44 minutes north latitude, and: 


in 6degrees 28 minutes eaſt longitude; fortified with two walls about a league and a half 
in cireumference, the interior wall being adorned with ten gates, and the exterior with: 


eleven. 


Conſidering it's extent, this city contains a ſurprizing 1 of beautiful ane 
buildings, baths, and other curioſities, It was long eſteemed the capital of the empire, 


and the proper Imperial reſidence; and, n the ſpace of five hundred years, the emperors 
always. 
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always received the rite of inauguration at this place; hence a part of the 1 rega- 
lia are ſtill preſerved in the church of St. Mary, conſiſting of the Sword of Charlemagne, 
and a manuſcript copy of the Goſpels in a ſilver cover, gilt. But though i it's ancient ſplendor 
is in a great meaſure loſt, it ſtill claims the firſt place on the Rheniſh Bench, in the col- 
legeof the Imperial cities; and is allowed the ſecond among the Imperial cities which enjoy 
a ſeat and voice at the diet of the Circle of Weſtphalia. 
The majority of the inhabitants are of the Romiſh perſuaſion, the e jeing de 
barred the public exerciſe of their religion within the territories of the city. The magi- 
ſtracy bear the titles of Burgo- maſter, Sheriff, and Council of the Holy Roman Imperial 
City of Aix-la-Chapelle; and the city arms are, an Eagle Ams. Sable; with the head, 
crown, feet, and claws, Or, in a field, Argent. | 
Among the moſt celebrated ſtructures which adorn this a Town Houſe is one aß 
the moſt magnificent, containing all the ſtatues of the emperors. ſince Charlemagne; and 
many beautiful hiſtorical paintings, among which is a capital repreſentation of the Reſur- 
rection, and another of Charlemagne conferring the Charter of Privileges on this city. 
The ſuperior ſtory of this edifice conſiſts entirely of one hall of vaſt dimenſions, in which 
the emperors uſed to entertain the electors and. princes of. the an who aſſiſted at their 
coronation. | 
Oppolite the Town. Houſe ſtands a noble fountain with "IM e on the apex of 
which is a large braſs ſtatue, gilt, of Charlemagne in full armour; beſides which, the my 
is adorned with twenty other public fountains, both elegant and beneficial. 
The cathedra], .conſecrated by Pope Leo III. in the preſence of Charlemagne _ 
three hundred and ſixty- five biſhops, is a ſpacious Gothic pile, having a fine ſteeple 
adorned with ſeveral pyramids, and crowned with a globe and croſs. This ſtructure is 
internally ornamented with a vaſt number of braſs and marble pillars, gilt ſtatues, braſs: 
doors and partitions, and fine moſaic work. Over the place of Charlemagne's interment 
hangs a large filver crown gilt, ornamented with ſixteen ſmall turrets, ſurrounded with 
forty-eight ſtatues a foot high, and thirty-two of ſmaller dimenſions, all. of ſolid filver. 
Among theſe axe interſperſed forty-eight candleſticks, which, on grand feſtivals, hold no- 
leſs than four hundred and fifty tapers. Every ſeventh: year, a Jubilee is. celebrated; at 
which ſeaſon the principal relics depoſited here are expoſed: to view; particularly a gown, 
or ſhift, which the Catholics pretend was worn by the Virgin Mary at our Saviour's birth, 
made of a ſpecies of flax; but as it is only ſhewn from the top of a high tower, it is difſi- 
cult to ſay of what kind of manufacture it conſiſts. Another valued: relic is a eoarſe linen 
cloth, which we are told begirt our Saviour at the time of his crucifixion; a third'is a piece 
of the cord with which he was bound; and a fourth, ſome earth ſtained: with the blood of 
the martyr St. Stephen, curiouſly encloſed in a veſſel of gold adorned with- nnn 
ſtones, on which the emperors were uſually ſworn at their inauguration. - 
At the extremity of the cathedral, our Saviour is repreſented majeſtically Rated'on a: 
throne, dreſſed in a long white robe; and round the throne are the Four Animals depicted 
in Ezekicl's Viſion. His head is encircled with golden ſtars, and underneath appears the 
el of the croſs ſeen by Conſtantine when he defeated Maxertius.. The Twenty-four 
| Elders, 
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Elders, recorded in the Revelations, are likewiſe repreſented, in the moſt lively manner, 

riſing from their ſeats, . their crowns aide, and ann, themſelves before * 
throne. 

The windows of this noble edifice ' are curiouſly gilt, and the pavement is formed of 
chequered marble. Over the chief altar is a ſilver cheſt adorned with gold, curiouſly en- 
graved, in which the moſt valuable relics are Preſerved. A pulpit, erected at the entrance 
of the choir, is caſed with plates of gold and filver, adorned with precious ſtones, among 
which is an agate of uncommon magnitude and beauty, the gift of Henry II. The altar 
of the choir repreſents our Saviour's Paſſion, in plates of gold; and, in ſhort, the quantity 
of treaſure, ſacred utenſils, and ornaments, is really beyond conception, and muſt give 

every obſerver a very high idea of the 22 49 1 and _—_— the Romilh devotees be- 
Hons! on their religious foundations. „ 

Beſides the cathedral already deſcribed, there are thirty other churehes within the walls; 
which; however, contain nothing very remarkable. 

The baths of Aix-la-Chapelle have been celebrated for numerous ages; the thees prin- 
cipal of which obtain the names of the Emperor's, St. Quirinus's, and the Little Bath. 

The Emperor Charlemagne was ſo captivated with the firſt, that he frequently invited his 
ſons and favourites to bathe and ſwim with him in it. The ſprings of the two laſt are ſo 
intenſely: hot, that they are permitted to cool ten or twelve hours before uſing. They 
are ſtrongly impregnated with nitre and ſulphur, and ſometimes cakes of brimſtone and 
faltpetre of a conſiderable thickneſs are found at the bottom. The taſte of the waters is 
at firſt unpleaſant, and their ſmell is extremely nauſeating to a ſtranger. - Near the above- 
mentioned baths is a {pring of warm water, reckoned extremely beneficial in chronical 
diſeaſes. | 

The New Town oldies the baths of the Roſe, St, Corneille, and the Poor; the waters of 
which are only moderately tepid, but their qualities and effects ſeem nearly correſpondent 
with the former. Near theſe hot ſprings lie many cold ones, by which their heat might 
be tempered to any degree required; and, at a ſmall expence, ſome of the moſt cel 
baths in the univerſe might be formed by their union. | . 

In the vicinity of this city likewiſe are ſeveral beautiful mineral dans ſod of which 
are cohverted into baths for the accommodation of the lower ranks, who ein, "mw 
them both for health and diverſion. 

In the city of Aix-la-Chapelle, a coafdderable manufactory of cloth, copper, and braſs, 
is carried on. In 1656, it ſuffered extremely by fire; and in 1756 was conſiderably da- 
maged by a ſhock of an earthquake: however, it has ſince entirely recovered theſe calami- 
ties, and is now eſteemed a very fine city. It is alſo memorable for having been the ſeat 
of convention far the plenipotentiaries of different European powers in 1668 and 1748, 
when two celebrated treaties of peace were concluded which ſtill bear it's name. 

| Conſtance, an ancient imperial city, is ſituated onthe beautiful and extenſive lake of the 
ſame name near the eflux of the Rhine, in 47 degrees 42 minutes north latitude, and 9 
* 10 minutes caſt longitude, It was put under the ban of the empire in 1548, on 

| it's 
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It's d eſerting the Romiſh religion; and next year was disfranchiſed, and ſubjeQed to the 
Auſtrian government, under which it has ſince continued. This city is but of ſmall ex- 


tent; but tolerably well fortified on one 1 by the Rhine, and on the n by as fort of 


Peterſhauſen. 
The opulence and trade of this city were once very conſiderable; the city itſelf was well 


built and ſtrongly fortified; but many of the buildings have fallen to decay, and the trade 
has dwindled to infignificancy. The churches, particularly St. Stephen's Cathedral, are 
in a grand but antique ſtile of architecture; and the Exchange, Town Houſe, and Epiſ- 
copal Palace, are alſo handſome ſtructures. The pulpit of the cathedral is ſupported by a 
ſtatue of John Huſs, who was ſentenced to be burnt in this city; and his ſtatue, placed in 
this manner, is intended as a farther mark of indignity, though it would naturally admit 
of a contrary conſtruction. The ſuperſtitious vulgar firmly believe that the place where 
this celebrated reformer ſubmitted to his fate was curſed, ſo that it has ever ſince been 
unfriendly to vegetation; but though ſuperſtition tenaciouſly adheres to this opinion, in 
contradiction to common ſenſe, ſeveral authentic. and liberal-minded travellers affirm, 
that the place is covered with verdure, and is not diſtinguiſhed by any evident peculiarity. 

Conſtance will ever be memorable in hiſtory for it's councils. The firſt on record was 
in 1045, when an aſſembly of the princes, under the Emperor Henry III. put a period to 
the calamities of the empire by a pacification concluded here at a crifis when there were 
three candidates for the papal chair, whoſe claims were all diſallowed, and another elected 
by the title of Clement II. The Emperor Sigiſmund ſummoned another coucil at this 
city, in 1414, upon three rival popes, ſupported by the different intereſts of the French, 
Spaniards, and Italians, pretending to the gift of infallibility; when this council depoſed 
them all, and choſe Martin V. in their room. The ſame council likewiſe condemned 
the doctrines of John Wickliff, John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague; with the moſt unchriſ- 
tian zeal ſentencing the two latter to be burnt alive, though the former had a ſafe con- 
duct granted him by the Emperor, and cauſing the very bones of Wickliff to be dug up 
and burnt. To this council, diſtinguiſhed for it's numbers and it's (bigotry, we awe 
that diabolical tenet, which would diſgrace any religion, That faith is not to be kept 
c with heretics, nor with thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy.” | 

The Imperial city of Augſburg, originally called Vindelica, and afterwards Auguſta 
Vindelicorum, or Rheetorum, lies in a fertile, ſalubrious, and pleaſant country, in 48 de- 
grees 23 minutes north latitude, and in 10 degrees 59 minutes eaſt longitude, between the 
Rivers Lech and Wertach, which unite below the city. Augſburg is commonly divided 
into three parts; and is ſurrounded with ramparts, walls, and ditches, and furniſhed with 
four large and ſix ſmall gates. 

Among the religious, literary, and benevolent inſtitutions, we may enumerate the-cathe- 
dral, fix Popiſh churches, fix Lutheran pariſh-churches, a Jeſuits college, the abbies 
of Ulrich and Afra, three nunneries, a Lutheran gymnaſium, the Imperial F ranciſcan 
Academy, and a variety of hoſpitals for the poor, ſick, and deſtitute.  _ | 

The Town Houſe is eſteemed the moſt ſuperb of any in Germany, and was finiſhed i in 
1620. On the front, below the pediment, ſtands a large Spread Eagle caſt in braſs, and 
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crowned, holding i in his talons a gilt ſceptre and globe weighing twenty-two. hundred 
weight, erected at the expence of fifteeen thouſand German florins. The great portal is 
formed of a very beautiful ſpecies of red marble, and is ornamented with a balcony ſup- 
ported by two beautiful columns of white marble. The apartments in general are light 
and elegant, abounding with capital hiſtorical paintings, buſts, and ſtatues. 

The beautiful fountain of Auguſtus ſtands in a ſquare near the Town- houſe; and is com- 
poſed of a marble baſon, ſurrounded by an iron baluſtrade of curious workmanſhip, with 
four large braſs ſtatues ſtanding on the verge, intended to repreſent the four little rivers 
Lech, Wertach, Sinkel, and Source. In the centre of the baſon riſes a ſquare pedeſtal, at 
the foot of which are four large ſphinxes ſpouting water from their breaſts; and a little 
higher are four infants, each holding a dolphin in his arms, from whoſe mouths flow 
copious ſtreams of water. The pedeſtal is crowned with a brazen ſtatue of- Auguſtus, 
laurelled, and accoutred after the ancient Roman manner. 

The next moſt elegant fountain is that of Hercules, conſiſting of a ſpacious. hexagonal 
baſonz with ſeveral braſs figures, ERIE one of Hercules combating the Hydra, a per- 
. formance univerſally admired. 

The Epiſcopal Palace is rather a mean edifice, but remarkadle for containing the hall 
in which the Augſburg Confeſſion was preſented. to the Emperor Charles V. The braſs 
door of the cathedral repreſents the Virgin Mary taking Eve out of Adam's Side, the only 
curioſity belonging to the ſtructure. However, we muſt not neglect to mention the ſin- 
gular device of the monks of St, Ulric to obtain.money, which conſiſts in their diſpoſing 
of a. duſt or powder called St. Ulric's Earth, and recommending it in the name of that 
faint, who, we are told, drove all the rats out of the city and neighbourhood into a hole 
{ill viſible in the church dedicated to his name. This duſt is dug up from the place of 
his inhumation; but as the effect aſcribed to it, that of deſtroying rats, has never been aſ- 
certained. by naturaliſts, we are apt to ſuppoſe it derives it's value ſolely from ſuperſtitious | 
credulity. . 

Augſburg has always been famous for it's ingenious artizans ; particularly in jewellery, 
clock-work, and turnery: the inuteneſs and extreme delicacy of ſome of their perform- 
ances in thoſe branches of mechaniſm exceed all deſcription; and the low price at which 
the moſt curious articles are ſold is almoſt incredible. The trade of the city, however, 
though ſtil] conſiderable, is much inferior to what it formerly was. 

A remarkable peculiarity has been obferved by travellers in the variety of habits worn 
by the inhabitants; which are ſo exactly regulated by the magiſtracy, that the difference 
of their religion and quality may in general be known. by their dreſs. 

The garriſon of Augſburg uſually conſiſts of three hundred men; and the dupghice 6 are 
eſtimated at fix thouſand. One half of the council is of the Lutheran, and the other half of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, The magiſtracy is compoſed of reyes perſons, of 
whom thirty-one are patricians; four are choſen from thoſe who have married the daugh- 
ters of noblemen, hve from the body of the merchants, and five from the 1 


14 


cities . 


eities of Swabia; but in thatof the Circle, it is di to the firſt ſeat and voice. At this 
place a grand alliance was concluded between the Emperor, Spain, Sweden, and ſome 
other powers; againſt France, in 16863 and in 1703 and 1704 it ſuffered much from the 
French and Bavarian armies, 

It appears that Germany was, in the earlieſt ages of the world, divided into many oath 
nations and principalities, under every ſpecies of government, eleQive, hereditary, de- 
mocratical, ariſtocratical, and abſolute; but however diſunited by local and political in- 
ſtitutions in private concerns, on any public emergency theſe various ſtates and kingdoms 
frequently put themſelves under the command of one chieftain or mern, who led them 
on to conquer or to die. 

Such was the ſtate of the Germans before the Roman conqueſt. At that æra their 
children were deſtitute of cloathing; and even the men, unleſs of the higheſt quality, only 
ſuſpended the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt. from their ſhoulders, faſtening it with a thong. 


judices, and to inſpire them with a martial enthuſiaſm. 
With regard to morality and religion, they were extremely aria; the ſacerdotal office 


laity. Like the ancient Britons, they performed their ſacrifices in groves, the oak being 


to voluntary death. 


moral; hoſpitable to their friends, and to ſtrangers who ſought their protection; but ob- 


the full zenith of their glory, were obliged to make the Rhine and: the Danube the boun- 
dary of their conqueſts. 


After the declenſion of the Roman, empire, when the conquered retorted the injuſtice 


few. innovations were diſcernible. in the German conſtitution till the commencement of the. 
ninth, century, when. Charlemagne, one of thoſe excentric and original geniufes who 
ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous age, found means firſt to extend his military power, and 


Their food was the ſimple produce of uncultivated nature; and their way of living was 
entirely calculated to promote perſonal ſtrength and activity, to et them of local pre- 


was filled from the noble line; and even women were not debarred from the prieſtly func- - 
tion, whoſe profeſſors, of whatever ſex, were treated with · the moſt profound reſpect by the 


uſually ſelected for an altar; and an arbour, formed of the boughs of oak and beech inter- 
woven, ſupplied the place of a temple. Not only beaſts, but alſo men, were offered up to 
their ſuppoſed divinities; however, theſe human victims were generally choſen from among 
the ſlaves and malefactors. Firmly fixed in the belief of the doctrine of tranſmigration, 
all ranks poſſeſſed an uncommon: intrepidity and contempt of death; and, in hopes of 
animating a body of ſuperior rank, numbers of them, on very trifling, occaſions, ſubmitted - 


Such were the manners of the Germans for a long ſucceſſion of ages; brave, rough, and 


ſtinately inveterate againſt their foes, and jealous of their natural rights, The Romans, 
the conquerors of the world, could never ſubjugate this determined race; and, when in 


1 


they had received, Germany. ſill. pre ſerved it's original forms of government; and, not- 
withſtanding the efforts of. particular chieftains to reduce the weaker ſtates to ſubjection, 


afterwards his civil authority, over the whole of this empire. The poſterity of this great 
man inherited the undiminiſhed power he had eſtabliſhed for near half a, century; but 
* deſtitute of thoſe Ming qualities which adorned their illuſtrious progenitor, the 

_ different. 
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different princes of the empire once more eſtabliſhed their original independence; and re- 
jecting the Carlovinian line, placed Arnulph, King of Bohemia, on the throne. Since 
this æra, Germany has ever been conſidered as an elective monarchy; though the preva- 
lence of arms and intereſt have generally ſecured an elevation to the throne, independent of 
ſuperior merit and abilities for the exerciſe of royal power. The moſt conſiderable fami- 
lies from which the Imperial throne was filled before the Auftrians roſe to ſuch W eee 
were thoſe of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia. 

In the early ages of the empire, the moſt remarkable occurrences were the dif putes and 
. animoſities which ſubſiſted between the emperors and the popes: hence aroſe the factions 


- of the Guelphs and Ghibellines.in the thirteenth century; of which the former eſpouſed 


the Papal cauſe, and the latter the Imperial; and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, 
- diſturbing the quiet of the empire for a long ſucceſſion of years. In theſe ages likewiſe 
: the emperors were often engaged-in war with the Infidels; 'and ſometimes, as will ever 
happen in elective kingdoms, with one another, about the right of ſucceſſion. "= 
' 5 But a more material conſideration preſents itſelf to the judicious enquirer than an unin- 
. * tereſting ſcrutiny into remote tranſactions and party diſputes; namely, the progreſs of 
government in this empire, which was in ſome meaſure oppoſite to that of the other Eu- 
- ropean kingdoms, When the ſudden empire of Charlemagne tumbled to pieces, the dif- 
ferent independent princes aſſumed their right of election; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Electors, though they had no ꝓeculiar or legal influences in nominating a 
ſucceſſor to the throne, being only.the- officers of the Imperial houſhold; yet by degrees, as 
they had conſtant opportunities of promoting their intereſt by waiting on the royal perſon, 
they obtained ſo much influence and authority, that in the reign of Otho III. in 984, 
they enjoyed the ſole and excluſive right of electing the Emperor. Thus, while the dig- 
nity of the great lords, who are all originally allodial, or independent barons, was dimi- 
niſhed in the other European kingdoms; in Germany, on the contrary, the power of the 
Electors was i on the ruin of the Emperor” 8 ſupremacy and the n liberties of the 
people. 
Frederick III. Grand Duke of Auftria, the rt of the line, was dead to o the "EP 
throne in 1440; which dignity continued in the male race of that family for three hun- 
dred years. His ſucceſſor Maximilian eſpouſed the heireſs of Charles Duke of Burgundy, 
whereby Burgundy and the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands were annexed to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, Charles V. grandſon of the laſt-mentioned emperor, and heir to the 
crown of Spain, was elevated to the throne in 1519. During his reign, Mexico and 
Peru were conquered by the Spaniards; and the Reformation begun in ſeveral parts of 
Germany, which however was not confirmed till the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648. 
The repoſe of Charles's life was continually diſturbed by his wars with the German prin- 
ces and Francis I. of France, At firſt, indeed, fortune ſeemed to ſmile upon his arms; 
but afterwards, one diſaſter ſucceeding another, he determined to reſign the Teopere of 
royalty, and ſolemnly and formally abdicated his crown. 
His brother Ferdinand I. who ſucceeded him in the Imperial power, ſecured the felicity 
of his reign by his moderation in religious matters; and, by his addreſs, obtained the elec- 
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tion of his ſon Maximilian, who in his own life-time was declared King of the Romans. 
By his laſt will he ordained, that if his own male-iſſue, or that of his brother Charles, 
became extinct, his Auſtrian eſtates ſhould revert to his ſecond daughter Anne, wife to the 
Elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue; which deſtination gave riſe to the pretenſions of the 
Houſe of Bavaria, in oppoſition to thoſe of the Pragmatic Sanction, on the demiſe of 
Charles V. as will be mentioned hereafter, A great part of the reign of Maximilian II. 
was diſturbed by internal commotions, and an invaſion of the Turks; however, he de- 
parted this life in peace, and was ſucceeded' by his ſon Rodolph. The repoſe of this 
.monarch was likewiſe interrupted by a war with the Hungarians, and the animoſity that 
ſubſiſted between him and his brother Matthias, to ſecure whoſe amity he ceded Hungary 
and Auſtria in his life-time. Upon the demiſe of his brother, Matthias mounted the Ger- 
man throne; under whom the Lutheran and Calviniſt reformers raiſed ſuch commotions, 
as to threaten the empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias at laſt reconciled 
theſe religious inſurgents: but the Bohemians having revolted, threw the Imperial com- 
miſſaries out of a lofty window at Prague, and thus gave riſe to a ruinous war which laſted 
thirty years; during the rage of which, the Emperor flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able 
to exterminate both the Proteſtant tribes; but they prevented the accompliſhment of his 
wiſhes by a confederacy, called the Evangelic League, wich was counterbalanced by a 
Catholic League. -. 

Matthias departed this life in 1618, and was nem by his couſin Ferdinand IT. But | 
the Bohemians offering their crown to Frederick, the Elector Palatine, the moſt powerful 
Proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law of his Britannic Majeſty James I. that 
prince inconſiderately accepted their offer, without reflecting on the danger of the gift; 
and being defeated by the Duke of Bavaria and the Imperial generals at the battle of 
Prague, he not only loſt the Bohemian crown, but likewiſe the greateſt part of his on 
electorate, which was given to the Duke of Bavaria. The Proteſtant princes of Germany, 
however, at this time, had many able commanders at the head of their armies, who conti- 
nued the war with amazing obſtinacy: among theſe, were the Margrave of Baden Dur- 
lach; Chriſtian Duke of Brunſwick; and Count Mansfield, one of the moſt conſummate 
generals of his age. Chriſtian, IV. of Denmark openly. declared for the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt; and the French, who were averſe to the Auſtrian aggrandizement, ſecretly ſup- 
ported their cauſe, The Emperor, on the other hand, was provided with the. moſt experi- 
enced generals; and Chriſtian, who, put himſelf at the head of the Evangelic League, was 
entirely defeated by the celebrated Imperial general Count Tilly. Ferdinand proſecuted 
his advantages with ſo much moderation, that the Proteſtants formed a freſh conſpiracy at 
Leipſic, at the head of which was the celebrated Guſtavus. Adolphus. af Sweden; who, 
after an amazing train of victories, at laſt loſt his life, in the moment of victory, at the 
battle of Lutzen, in 1632. But the Proteſtant. cauſe. did not die with this renowned hero: 
the generals he had trained up in the arts of war continued to harraſs the Auſtrian power; 
till at laſt a general peace was concluded among the belligerents, under the mediation 
of Sweden, at Munſter, in 1648, which at preſent forms ny baſis of the various poli- 
tical n of Europe. 


eee 


Ferdinand III. ſueceeded his father; che hiſtory of whoſe reign preſents us with nothing 
remarkable. Leopold aſſumed the reins of government in 1657, on the demiſe of Ferdi- 
nand III. and proved equally unamiable and unſucceſsful in his government. He con- 
tended with two mighty powers, France and Turky, and was a loſer in his wars with 
both. France poſſeſſed itſelf of Alſace, and many other frontier towns of the empire; and 
even Vienna muſt have fubmitted to the Turks, had not the ſiege been raiſed by John 
Sobieſki, King of Poland. Prince Eugene of Savoy,'a young adventurer in arms, and one 
of the Imperial generals, gave the Turks ſeveral ſignal overthrows in Hungary, The 
empire, however, muſt have ſunk under the power of France, had not that nation, by 
purſuing their conqueſts with too much eagerneſs and rapidity, alarmed the other Euro- 
pean powers; when a grand confederacy, conſiſting of the Empire, Great Britain, 
Holland, and the northern potentates, was formed, to check the farther progreſs of the 
French, and to counteract the ambitious views of Louis XIV. who aimed at nothing leſs. 
than the eſtabliſhment of an univerſal monarchy. At laſt a pacification was concluded 
at Ryſwick, in 1697, between the Chriſtian powers; and, two years afterwards, the Turks. 
conſented to a eeſſation of hoſtilites, and articles of peace were ſigned at Carlowitz be- 
tween them and the Emperor: however, the Hungarians, ſecretly animated by the French, 
and exafperated by the unfeeling tyranny of Leopold, ſtill continued in arms, under the 
protection of the Porte; but the death of the Emperor, i in 1705. in ſome meaſure 1 
the ferment. 

Leopold was ſuceeeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the EleQors of Cologms and Bavaria 
under the ban of the empire. But Prince Lewis of Baden, the Imperial general, either 
through indolence or incapacity, badly managing the military affairs, gave the French an 
opportunity of partiy recovering their loſſes, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The 
"Emperor himſelf was fuſpected of a deſign to ſubvert the Germanic liberties; and it ap- 

pearing, from his conduct, that he expected Great Britain ſnould ſupport the principal 
burden of the War, of which he was to reap the whole benefit, his ſelfiſhneſs and inacti- 
vity diſguſted his allies in the higheſt degree. He died in 2711, without male iſſue; and 
was ſucceeded by his brother Charles VI. whom the allies attempted. to- — the 

"Spaniſh" throne, in oppoſition to Philip Duke of Anjou, grandſon of Louis XIV. 
This monarch, after the treaty of Utrecht, for ſome time ſhewed a diſpoſition to con- 
tinue the war; but finding himſelf unable to perſevere, he Was obliged to conclude a peace 
with Frante at Baden in 2714, that he might thereby be enabled to check the progreis of 
the Turks in Hungary, where they received a ſignal defeat from Prince Eugene, at the bat- 
"tle of Peterwatadin; and ſoon after another vf equal importanee from the ſame: general be- 
fore Belgrade, which fell into the hands of the Imperialiſts: however, the peace of Paſ- 
farowitz, concluded the year following, put a period to the diſpute. Charles being now 
UÜberated from the avocations öf war, employed his leiſure time in making artangements 
for the extenſion and preſervation of his hereditary dominions in Italy and-the Mediter- 
ranean. Fortunately for this prince, the Britiſh crown devolved on the Houſe of Hanover; 
un event which gave him a decided fuperiority, by the connections ſubſiſting between 
George I. George II. and the Empire, The preſumption of Charles, arifing from this 
circumſtance, 
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circumſtance; ſo ſavourable to his intereſt, occaſioned a roature between him and Georgel. 
and ſo unſettled was the political ſyſtem of Europe about this time, that old alliances were 
relinquiſhed, and new ones formed repugnant to the principles of reaſon and intereſt. 
Without deſcending to the inveſtigation-of particular views, ſuffice it to obſerve, that the 
ſafety and aggrandizementof Hanover were the principal aims of the Britiſh court; as thoſe 
of the Emperor were the confirmation of the Pragmatic Sanction in favour of his daughter 
the late Empreſs Queen, he being deſtitute of male iſſue. Reciprocal conceſſions on thoſe 
important points reſtored a good underſtanding between George IT. and the Emperor 
Charles; and the EleQor of Saxony, influenced by the hope of one day aſcending the Poliſh 
throne, relinquiſhed his claims and views on the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. Theſe favourable - 
occurrences, however, did not eftabliſh the repoſe of Charles's reign. To indemnify 
himſelf for the ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the Bourbon line, he had 
raſhly plunged himſelf into a war with the Porte; and having laſt that able and experienced 
general Prince Eugene, he was unable to ſupply his: place with a commander of half his 
abilities. But a ſeries of ill ſucceſs awakened him to a ſenſe of his indiſcretion, and in- 
duced him to accede to overtures of peace, under the mediation of the court of France, 
which had at that time adopted a pacific ſyſtem, under the adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleury. 
To conciliate the favour of the other European powers, and allay their jealouſies, Charles 
gave his eldeſt daughter in marriage to the Duke of Lorrain, a prince who could bring no 
acceſſion of power to the Auſtrian grandeur. | 
| Charles departed this life in 1740; when a formidable oppoſition inſtantly ſtarted up to 
overturn : the Pragmatic Sanction, the eſtabliſhment of which had been the principal object 
of his reign. His Pruſſian Majeſty, as yet a novice in the art of war, entered Sileſia, 
which he alledged had been. wrongfully wreſted from his family; and, with irreſiſtible fury, 


carried all before him. The King of Spain and the EleRor of Bavaria inſtituted claims 


diametrically oppoſite to the intention of the Pragmatic: Sanction; and in this they were 
ſeconded by France, though theſe different powers had individually guaranteed it. After 
an interregnum of conſiderable duration, the Imperial throne was at laſt filled by the 
Elector of Bavaria, in 1742, who thereupon aſſumed the title of Charles VII. 

The elevation of this prince to the throne proved the ſouree of innumerable calamities 
to the Empire. France poured her armies into Bohemia, where they took poſſeſſion of 
Prague; while the Queen of Hungary was obliged to purchaſe peace of his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty, by eeding, in formal and ſolemn treaty, the moſt valuable part of the Dutchy of Sileſia 
to him and his heirs for ever. The youth, beauty, and misfortunes of this princeſs, and 
the magnanimity with which ſhe -bore up under the preſſure of accumulated loſſes, - 
touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into. whoſe: proteion:ſhe had-thrown herſelf and 
her little fon; and though this nation had always been: remarkable for a diſaffection to 
the Auſtrian family, they nevertheleſs unanimouſly declared in her favour. 

George II. ſupported her cauſe with the utmoſt firmneſs; and, at the head of an Eglilh 
army, gained the battle of Dettingen in 1743, - while her own generals drove the French 
out of Bohemia. At this time Charles VII. was compleatly wretched on the Imperial 
throne, and would have liſtened to almoſt any terms from the Hungarian Queen; but, con- 

| trary 


trary to the advice of her ſincereſt friends, ſhe haughtily and impoliticly rejected every over- 
ture of accommodation: which obſtinacy furniſned the King of Pruſſia with a pretext to 
invade Bohemia, in ſupport of the Imperial dignity; but though he made himſelf maſter of 
Prague, and ſubdued almoſt the whole kingdom, being unſupported by his allies the French, 
he abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired into Sileſia. This event confirmed the obltinacy 
of the Queen of Hungary, who entered into an accommodation with the Emperor, that 
- ſhe might recover Sileſia. In a ſhort time after this, his Imperial Majeſty paid the debt 
of nature; and the.Duke of Lorrain, then Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and conſort to the 
Queen of Hungary, after ſurmounting ſome difficulties, was raiſed to the Imperial throne. 

The military operations of the Empreſs Queen againſt his Pruſſian Majeſty were con- 
ſiderably retarded by the bad ſucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in the 
Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy. The King of Pruſſia defeated 
Prince Charles of Lorrain; and his Britannic Majeſty, being diſguſted with the conduct 
of the Empreſs Queen, thought proper to guarantee to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, as 
- ceded by treaty. Soon after, his Pruſſian Majeſty, under colour of diſcovering a ſecret | 
convention which had been entered into by the Empire, Ruſſia, and Poland, to ftrip him 
of his hereditary dominions, ſuddenly collecting an army, drove the King of Poland out 
of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took poſſeſſion of Dreſden, the capital of his electorate. 
The war likewiſe was carried on, to the diſcredit and loſs of the Auſtrians and.Dutch, in 
the Low Countries; till the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, gave a temporary repoſe 
to the belligerent powers. The effects of this treaty were but juſt beginning to become 
; perceptible, when the jealouſy of his Pruſſian Majeſty was revived by the Empreſs 
Queen's admitting Ruſſian troops into Germany; againſt which he proteſted, as did his 
- Britannic Majeſty againft the reception of French ſupplies. A coincidence in opinion 
on theſe two grand principles was the means of obviating all former diſputes between the 
Pruſſian and Britiſh crowns, and the parliament of the latter agreed to pay an annual 
1 of ſix hundred and "my thouſand ny to the former ne the continuance 
of the war. 

Theſe new . king formed, the war — 85 out in Germany avich nd t bey 
and more deſtructive rage than ever. The Pruſhan armies over-run Saxony like a tor- 
rent; and, carrying all before them, compelled the Elector of Saxony to take ſhelter in his 
regal dominions. His Pruffian Majeſty, upon this, was put to the ban of the empire, and 
. Foes were pouring on him from every quarter: but, with the genuine ſpirit of heroiſm, he 

roſe ſuperior to oppoſition; and, though victor and. vanquiſhed by turns, with the aſſiſtance 
of his allies, he ſtill ſupported his native character of bravery and policy, in which be 
muſt be confeſſed to be unrivalled in his age. . 

Brevity obliges us to omit many capital tranſactions between the French, who were 
Si out of Hanover; and the Engliſh, or their allies, Battles were fought after. battles, 
without any deciſive effect; and new levies were continually brought forward by the bel- 
* powers, ſufficient to > We their heavieſt loſſes, Tbe effuſion of human blood 


really 


really was xs prodigious, and the Gruaton of any i empire in general wretched beyond- con- 
ception. 
The Ruffians, who had Jeagued with the 1 Quo, poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
kingdom of Pruflia, and were laying fiege to Colberg, the only port belonging to his 
Pruſſian Majeſty on the Baltic; while an army of 100,000 men, under General Soltikoff, 
was advancing to Sileſia. HisPruſfian Majefty, who had hitherto nobly ſtood his ground, vas 
now given up for loſt by his moſt ſangwne admirers: however, he acted for ſome time with 
a courage and reſolution bordering on deſpair; but was at aſt totally defeated by the Ruf- 
ſians near Frankfort, with the loſs of 20, ooo of his beſt men. He now became the tenitiis< 
ball of Fortune; and ſucceeding defeats ſeemed to render his final ruin inevitable, every 
avenue to peace being ſhut up. Berlin had been taken, and the inhabitants laid under 
heavy contributions. However, towards the end of the campaig n, he defeated che Im- 
ä perialiſts in one of the warmeſt actions he had ever fought. But ſtill chis favourable turn 
was not attended with effects of any permanent conſequence to his -intereft: new rein- 
| forcements were every day arriving; and his final deſtruction was on the brink of being 
accompliſhed, when his moſt formidable enemy, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, died i in 1762, and 
let in a gleam of hope. | 
George II. had finiſhed his earthly career, in the zenith of vidory and of glory, in 1760, 
and the Britiſh miniſtry under his ſucceſſor ſeemed anxious to bring the war to an ho- 
nourable concluſion. The new Emperor of Ruffia immediately recalled his armies, and 
leſſened the number of the Pruſſian enemies: however, that monarch' was fo'redueed dy a 
ſucceſſion of loſſes, that the Empreſs Queen would probably have annchilated the Houſe of 


Brandenburg, had not the other German princes cautiouſly forborne to lend their alliance. 


At firſt the Empreſs Queen rejected with diſdain all terms of accommodation; but the 
viſible backwardneſs of her generals to execute her orders, and ſome new ſucceſſes obtained = 
by his Pruſſian Majeſty, induced her to accede to an armiſtice, which was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a treaty of peace, concluded at uri re which wee n in n | 
ſion of Pruffia. 

The Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and conſort of the'Empreſs Queen, died in 17635 uns- 
ing enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing his ſon J oſeph elected King of the Romans the year be- 
fore, WhO now ſucceeded him in the empire. This monarch, immediately on his aeceſ- 
ſion, diſcovered numerous proofs of wiſdom ſuperior to his years. With a diſpoſition 

ſtrongly attached to the arts of peace, he has nevertheleſs been vigilant and active on 
the appearance of any commotion among the neighbouring powers which might affect 
the ſplendor of his empire. He has availed himſelf of every opportunity that could con- 
tribute to his own glory, and ſecure the happineſs of his ſubjects. By travel, he has 
improved an underſtanding naturally penetrating and ſtrong; and by humbling” himſelf 


to take cognizance of the mĩnuteſt affairs a monharch ought to be acquainted with, he has | 


laid the moſt ſolid foundation for evetlaſting fame: and while the hero only enjoys the 
triumph of an hour, the wiſdom, policy, and benevolence of Joſeph I. will be as much tile 
object of admiration to future ages, neee antes . n, not only” to 

his own ſubjects, but to furrounding nations. | 
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BOHEMIA. 


ir E N of Bohemia, taken in a general ſenſe; TP en 1 
1 Silefia,and Moraviaz. and is bounded by Saxony.and Brandenburg on the north, by 
Poland and Hungary on the eaſt, by Auſtria and Bavaria on the ſouth, and by the Pala- 
tine and Bavaria on the weſt: extending from 48 to. 52 degrees north latitude, and from 
12 to 19 caſt longitude; being al about three hundred miles in length, and two hundred and 
fifty in breadth, 3 7 N 

_ Bohemia is ſaid to be derived from a corruption of Bohmen; 3 that! is, the country of the 
Boii, it's ancient inhabitants, a Celtic tribe which retired into the Hercynian Foreſt, to 
. avoid the Roman yoke; and, if conſidered i in a limited ſenſe, is on all ſides furrounded by 

_ lofty mountains, and covered with almoſt impervious woods: from which Taft-mentioned 

eiteumſtance the air is generally | held to be i impure and unwholeſome, compared with that 
bol the reſt of Germany; though the ſoil, where cultivation i is regarded, does not t yield | in 
roy to any part of the empire. 

This kingdom is bleſſed with very valuable mines of ſilver, quickſitver, copper, iron, 
Nn ſulphur, and laltpetre; and produces à variety of precious. ſtones, which for luſtre 
and beauty ate hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. from the fineſt oriental . 

This country, notwithſtanding it's being i in a great meaſure over-run with woods, i is ſo 
very fertile, that it not only produces corn enough for it's internal conſumption, but even 
| conſiderable quantities "MX; exportation. The fruits are exquiſitely delicious, and amaz- 
— 1 

95 1 is impoſſible to form an x exadt eſtimate of the Wi population of Bohemia, About 
nn century and a half ago, it was computed to eontain about three millions of inhabitants; 
* but we may reaſonably conclude that this number has ſince been diminiſhed, In their 
2 + habits, and manners, the Bohemians have but few peculiarities. to diſtinguiſh 

| 3 from the Germans: however, i it muſt be obſerved, that among this people there is no 

rr rank z,every lord in ſupreme Initiation, and every way? being, deemed. 2 

vaſſal and E I” 11128811 
Pilfering and, e oy the charaQeriſtics of 155 lower ranks, 28 tyranny 3 and! pride 
axe of the higher. Neither the ſtudy of arts nor arms flouriſhes at preſent among them; 
though they formerly diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the moſt intrepid advogates for civil and 
; es liberty: in confirmation of which, it will be ſufficient to mention the early intro- 

Auction of the reformed. religion into this country, when it was ſcarcely known in any 

other; the many glorious defeats they gaye to the Auſtrian power; and their generous ſtrug- 
| erte independence on a variety of occaſions. But theſe qualities exiſt. no more: cruſhed 
by the iron rod of power, and ſubjected to deſpotiſm and tyranny, erery generous virtue 
4 is in a manner extinct, and a certain degree of torpor confines the exertions of the ſoul. 

 Poperyi is the eſtabliſhed religion of the Bohemians, and it's obſervance j is enforced with 
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no ſmall degree of rigour: nevertheleſs, many of the Moravians have invented and em- 
braced a viſionary and abſurd ſpecies of Proteſtantiſm, which they propagate by their mif- 
ſionaries through all parts of the globe; ſome of whom have had the addreſs to procure a 
conſiderable number of followers in Great Britain; and an a& of the IE e, 
* been paſſed, allowing them to ſettle in our Plantations. | 

Prague is the only Bohemian archiepiſcopal ſee; the archbiſhop of which; is b of | 
the See of Rome, a Prince of the Roman Empire, Primate of the Kingdom, and perpetual 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Prague; having en him the ann of en 
Breſlau, and Olmutz. 

Literature is but little known or attended to in this cooling The Ace ber is 


a dialect of the Sclavonic, harſh and diſſonant in en extreme: enn _ 1 — 
K is generally underſtood and uſe. 4 


With regard to the government, it is now hereditary, but was en cleive;; e 
the States generally ſhewed a predilection to the family of the deceaſed king, if any one of 
them was judged worthy of ſovereignty. The States are com poſed of the elergy, nöbility, 
gentry, and the repteſentatives of towns; who ſtill exhibit ſome traits of the original con- 
ſtitution, though reſtricted from the exerciſe of their former power. No exact calcula- 
tion can be made of the annual revenues of Bohemia, their amount depending on the 
ſum the ſovereign is pleaſed to exact from the States „ at b e ks 1 
are ſeldom leſs than 600, oool. ſterling a year. 


The Bohemian arms are, A eh a Lion _— the rail moved and pal in Salter 
crowned, languid, and armed, Or. | 'S 

Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the moſt beautifal 25 Anden vities. in 
12 it is particularly famous for it's bridge over the Moldaw, which at this place is 
eight hundred paces broad, though ſhallow and unnavigable. This bridge was built by 
Charles IV. in 1357, and unites the two parts of the city, extending — any 
and fifty feet in length, of a breadth ſufficient for three carriages to paſt abreaſt, defended 
by a ſtrong tower at each end, and beautified with the ſtatues of ſaints arranged on each fle. 
The circumference of the city is fo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in it's laſt fiegs, 
could never compleatly inveſt it; for which reaſon it is capable of making a vigorous 
defence in caſe of a regular attack, though the fortifications are by no means impreg- 
nable, The inbabitants, however, are thought not to be proportionate to it's magni- 
tude, being calculated to amount to no more than 100,000 of every ſect and denomina- 
tion. Nor is the commerce of Prague very conſiderable; for, excluſive of the-arts and 
handicraft trades, the principal means for ſubſiſtence are drawn from the brewing of beer. 

Prague comprehends three towns, the Old, the New, and the Little Town; the houſes 
in which are entirely erected of ſtone, and generally three ſtories high. The ſtreets are 
ſpacious and airy, and the public ſtructures numerous and magnificent; thoſe dedicated to 
religion amount to ninety and upwards, beſides nearly forty: cloiſters.. In Old Prague 
the Jeſuits have one of the moſt magnificent colleges belonging to that order, that of Goa 
only excepted: it is known by the name of Collegium Clementinum, ſo called from the ad- 
Joining church of At. Clement; and in it W and . of chis order conſtantiy 


reſide. 
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Sende The ſchools of the Jeſuits areextremely flouriſhing, and the 3 ſtudents in 
the twelve claſſes of the Clementine College generally amount to about eighteen hundred. 
The College Library is extremely curious, and well filled with valuable books and manu- 
ſcripts. The mathematical cabinet erected here contains a moving armillary ſphere, ao- 
cording to the Tychean ſyſtem; with a large ſextant made by that eminent aſtronomer 
and mathematician. In the church ſtands the monument of Tycho Brahe, charged with 
his uſual motto, in large characters, £/e potius quam haberi; that is, To be, rather 
than ſeem to be;* under which is a long inſeription, enumerating his various and great 
diſcoveries. Tycho himſelf is repreſented in baſſo-relievo, dreſſed in armour, with a long 
Tword by his fide, and a band and whiſkers; his right-hand refts on a * 
over his armorial bearing, and on his left is his helmet. - 

The cathedral, dedicated to St. Vitus, ſtands on the Caſtle Hill, and is very rich ind's 

„altar, furniture, and relics; containing, among other valuable ornaments, a crucifix 
of Hungarian virgin-gold, weighing ten thouſand ducats. Some romantic writers have 
deſcribed the walls of St. Wenceſlaus's Chapel, in this ſtructure, as entirely covered 
with jaſper, amethyſts, and carnelians: but though every thing in that place is omg 
to the laſt degree, the whole falls infinitely ſhort of this exaggerated account. 
| Several other religious ſtructures in this city are remarkably ſplendid, and contain a 
vat variety of valuable oblations and relics. In an edifice built in ĩmitation of the Caſa 
Santa at Loretto, is a pyx ſet with pearls of the ſize of an acorn; that in the centre, ſhaped 
like a heart, being of the ſize of a common walnut; and another is enriched with ſix 
thouſand ſix hundred and lixty-ſix diamonds, formed ſo as to repreſent the Sun. This 
 'beautiful-piece-of workmanſhip is faid to have coft two-hundreil in eee and he 
YE to have been employed ten years before it's completion. 5 

A white tower in this city ſerves for a ſtate priſon; and in one of the rooms was for- 
Wee curious machine, in the ſhape of a woman, which, on the approach of any perſon, 
would en Vim in it's arms, and inftantly' break his back, ribs, and arms ; the puniſh- 
ment uſually inflited on ſtate delinquents, 

Prague has frequently experienced the ealamities of war, and ſubmitted to different 
conquerors. Trade being 'much declined, the inhabitants are generally in indigent cir- 
cumſtances, and their accommodations but mean: however, many people of quality make 
it their reſidence; who being confined by the narrowneſs of their fortunes from making 
any conſiderable figure at Vienna, wiſely withdraw from temptation, and adapt their ex- 
pences to their incomes. 

Olmutz, the capital of Moravia, and the reſidence of a biſhop, is a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, being wholly ſurrounded by the River Mant. This town is populous and well- 
built, and contains twenty-ſix churches, five chapels, ſeven monaſteries, two nunneries, a 
college of Jeſuits, an univerſity, a riding-academy, ſeveral boſpitals, and an orphan-houſe. 
The fortifications are regular and ſtrong; and the manufactures of woollen, i icon, glaſs, 

paper, and gunpowder, are all pretty flouriſhing. _ 
Tube ancient hiſtory of Bohemia preſents us with few 1 worthy of record. 

The Bohemian nobility, as before obſerved, uſed to elect their own princes, though ſome- 
times 
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urnt by the council of Conſtance, though they carried with them 8 
”$ protection; and this dreadful ſentence was accordingly put in ere- 
cution. This disbolieal _ * rie a . ty e . in ee the OPT 
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by eleing a Proteſtant king, in the perſon of the Prince Palatine, f 
law. James I. of England. The fate of this prince is well known: he vas ſtri 
only of the kingdom he _ MO alſo of his electoral dominions; and, being dri driven 
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The United ere, or ere ee the diflinguiſhed figure they have made, and a 
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extending from 51 to 54 degrees north latitude, 
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purified dy 4 the brumal frofts ; when the eaſt wind wually gh in for. about four months 
and all the harbours are frozen up. _ 
The principal rivers in the United 88 are, the Rhine, one of the ings and 
- fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe; the Scheld ; and the Vecht. Theſe are joined in their 
' *eourſes by a number of ſmall ſtreams and canals. But there are few good harbours. in this 
country; the moſt commodious, however, are thoſe of Rotterdam, Helvoetſſuys, and 
Fluſhing. Amſterdam, indeed, is furniſhed with one of the moſt capacious and ſafeſt ports 
in Europe, but is incommoded by a bar at the entrance, over which large veſſels cannot 
| pals without being lightened: this is a prodigious obſtruction to the diſpatch of trade. 
The ſoil is naturally unpropitious to vegetation, as well as to animal life; but, by 
the induftry of the inhabitants in cutting canals, and draining the marſhy lands, conſider- 
able tracts are rendered fit for paſturage, and even ſome for tillage: however, this country, 
in it's moſt improved ſtate, is far from affarding a ſufficient ſupport for it's inhabitants 
uk the defect is ſo amply ſupplied by trade and navigation, that with the grain imported 
they not only brew excellent beer, and diſtil brandy and other ſpirits for their own con- 
| ſumption, butalſoexport prodigious quantities of each. However, with all the advantages 
of artificial plenty, cheapneſs, commerce, and convenience, Holland is by no means a 
deſirable country to live in, particularly for foreigners. Neither mountains, riſing grounds, 
ſtreams, nor plantations, preſent themſelves to relieve the eye; but, on the contrary, 
a dull uniformity of proſpe& every where prevails; and the whole face of the country, 
when viewed from a lofty tower or ſteeple, exhibits the appearance of one continuous 
. marſh drained at certain intervals by innumerous ditches; and in the fummer ſeafon, many 
of the canals, which in this country ſerve as high roads, are no better than offenſive ſtag- 
_ nated waters, emitting a putrid effluvia inimicah to health in a very high degree. 
Pet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſome of the meadows are both beautiful and fertile; fat- 
tening a vaſt number of lean Daniſh and German cattle, of whoſe milk ſome of the moſt 
excellent butter and cheeſe of any in Europe are made. The country likewiſe produces 
turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit, and iron; but all the-pit-coal and timber, and almoſt. 
All the luxuries, and even neceſſaries of life, are obliged to be imported. _ 
The wool of the Dutch ſheep is highly valued; and the breed of hors ang Horned, Cabs 
tle f is larger ſized in this tharr in-any other European nation. 
With regard to the ornithology of this country, it is little different from e our - own; 
only it may be obſerved, that ſtorks build-and hatch in the chimnies; but, being birds 
of paſſage, they leave the country about the middle of Angalt and r return again i. in Fe- 
„ 
r e an bh} in PRA a ſpecies; are pearly 8 6 as db © common 100 Cs Bri- 
tain; but the ſca-fiſh are generally larger, owing perhaps to. a greater depth of water. 
Though berrings never viſit this coaſt, the Dutch fiſheries in the northern ſeas are ex- 
tremely productive and begeficialz ſome years, no fewer than fifteen hundred veſſels have 
"failed from the different parts of the United Provinces for the herring-fiſhery, each veſſel 
capable of carrying from: twenty-five to thirty laſts; which, one year with another, may 
be ** at an me and twenty An But though the Sſligater of the ern 
ariſing 


1 


3 HOLLAND. 1 ha” 


75 


arifin ing from the herring-fiſhery acer, as the yrollts themſelves really dovery widely; yet it is 
computed that, i in a favourable ſeaſon, the neat gain to the proprietors of the buſles, after | 
all deductions, amounts to two millions of Holland guilders; a ſum which might have been 
ſecured to the natives of Great Britain, had the Dutch been uniformly and reſolutely de- 
nied the privilege of fiſhing on our coaſts; a reſtriction waich ſound policy would cer- 
tainly have deemed efſential-to our national intereſts. | | 

Notwithſtanding it's uninviting aſpect, perhaps no country in thy world; of the ſame 
extent, is better peopled than Holland. It contains, according to the moſt authentic ac- 
counts, an hundred and thirteen cities and towns; fourteen hundred villages; and, on a 
moderate calculation, about two millions of inhabitants, excluſive of the twenty-five 
towns, and the inhabitants of what is called the Lands of the Generalits, or conquered 
countries, and ſeveral towns in other parts of the Netherlands. 

The manners, habits, and even the minds of the Dutch, ſeem conformed to their ſit tua- 
tion, and to originate from their natural wants, Their country, neceſſarily preſerved by 
mounds and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour; and the numerous artificial drains 
with which it is inte rſeRted, require a conſtant attention to keep them in repair, Hence 
they are robuſt in heir conſtitutions, and indefatigable in their application to whatever buſi- 
neſs they engage in. Even their natural commodities (their butter and their cheeſe), are 
produced by an unvaried attention; and their principal food is earned out of the ſea by 
means of their fiſheries, except the farinaceous part, which requires the toil of navigation 
to procure. Thus, to ſupport life, they are obliged to labour; and their minds being 
uncorrupted by native luxuries, they have few temptations to indolence and effeminacy. 

The air and temperature of the climate incline them to be phlegmatic and flow in their 
diſpoſitions; yet they are iraſcible to a high degree, eſpecially when heated with liquor. 

Money being the only thing that can render life comfortable in this country, every con- 
fideration is ſacrificed to it's attainment; love and friendſhip generally vanifh before it's 
ſuperior faſcination; and perhaps the vefy virtues of this people originate rather from the 
coldneſs of their conſtitutions, than their heart-felt regard to religious and moral obliga- 
tions. They are, however, quiet neighbours, and peaceable ſubjects, unleſs their in- 
tereſt is materially affected; on which occaſions the valour of the Dutch becomes warm 
and active, as has been more than once manifeſted i in their ſea-fights with England 1 | 
France. | 
Ihe boors, 93 low of e are eaſily e by fair means; the ſeamen 
are a plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and ill-bred race of men, apparently deſtitute of pub- 
lic ſpirit, or ſocial affection; and the trading people are generally honeſt in their dealings, 
and averſe to wranglings and diſputations in making their bargains. Smoaking tobacco is 
the delight of the young and old of both ſexes; and, as their thoughts are generally buſied 
on the accumulation of money, an unſociable diſpoſition is painted in their very features. 
But though the lower ranks, when inebriated, are capable of every ſpecies of brutality; 
and though they have been known to exerciſe the moſt horrid barbarities: abroad, when 
compelled by intereſt, where they deemed themſelves ſecure from detection; yet, in their 
6000 an, the Dutch: are Wirt and inoffenſive in _ own country, which fur 
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niſhes but few inſtances of murder, rapine, or other arlormiries,. As to the habitual ad- 
_ diction to drinking charged upon both ſexes, it may in a great meaſure be aſcribed to the 
nature of their ſoil and climate, In general, all appetites and paſſions ſeem more circum- 
ſeribed in this than in any other country, that of avarice alone excepted. The natural diſ- 
poſitions of the Hollanders do not appear to be airy enough for joy or the brilliant allies 
of wit, nor warm enough for the enthuſiaſtic emotions of love: ſo that the ſofter paſſions 
never flouriſh here; and love itfelf is little more than a mechanical affection, inſpired =—— 
intereſt, convenience, and habit; the young men not being aſhamed to cher, and even to 
| boaſt, that they are incapable of feeling it's effects. 

But though we in vain ſearch for the warm diſplays of ſocial affection, or the brilliant 
effects of genius, in whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, among the 
Dutch, they are certainly the moſt expert of any nation on earth; uniting to a conſummate 
knowledge of procuring wealth the no leſs neceſſary ſcience of preſerving it. However 
ſlender his income, every man lives within it's bounds: nor is it ever imagined by this 
ſagacious people, that the common courſe of expence ſhould, equal the revenue; it being one 
of their inbred maxims, that he who ſpends his entire income, has li livech hat year in vain; the 
bare report of which brings a man as much diſcredit among his neigh! 
vicious exceſſes would do in other countries. No country, therefore, can vie with Holland 
in the number of thoſe inhabitants whoſe lot, if not affluence, 1 is yet above indigence; and 
where fewer failures and bankruptcies occur. : 

In all theſe leading characteriſtics the women exactly reſemble the men, eſpecially in 
their natural indifference as to. the warmer paſſions. However, a change of manners ap- 
| pears to be rapidly effecting; ; the rich traders and mechanics ſeem now ambitious of aſſimi- 
| lating their modes of life to thoſe of the French and Engliſh; and their nobility, and high 
magiſtrates, who have retired from the cares of office and the avocations of trade, rival 
thoſe of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, furniture, and equipage. 
The amuſements of the Hollanders are not A diſſimilar to thoſe of the Engliſh. They 

are the beſt ſkaiters on the ice of any people in the world; and it is aſtoniſhing to ſee the 
oth which- cover the ice during a hard froſt, and the dexterity of both the men and 

women (the latter often carrying a baſket of eggs, or other country ware, upon their heads, 
to market) in darting along on the frozen element with inconceivable velocity. | | 
The Dutch were formerly noted for the large breeches of the men, and the jerkins, 
plain mobbs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities of the women; which, added to the na- 
tural thickneſs and clumſineſs of their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. 
But theſe peculiarities of dreſs are now only perceptible among the lower ranks, and more 
particularly among the ſeafaring people. OY 

Calviniſm is the eſtabliſhed: religion of the country; none but people of that per- 
F fuakon being admitted into any office or poſt in the government, excepting the army: 
"nevertheleſs, all religions and ſes are tolerated, and allowed their reſpeQive meetings and 
aſſemblies for public 'worſhip; among which are a conſiderable number of Lutherans, 
L Baptiſts, Moravians, and Jews, 

The native language of this country is Low Dutch, a corrupted dialect of the German, 
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and even unintelligible to thoſe who underſtand the German tongue or High Dutch; ho- 
ever, people of faſhion are capable of -converſing in the F eneh language, and many of 
them in Engliſh. | 
With reſpe& to learned men, Holland has wo Eraſmus ad Grotius, who are e an 


honcur to literature itſelf. Boerhaave deſervedly ſtands at the head. of. meine; 3 and 


Grævius and Burmann are celebrated for their claſſical illuſtrations, 1 


Haerlem diſputes the invention of printing with the Germans; and the magiſtrates ill . 


preſerve two copies of a book printed by Koſter in 1440, called Speculum Salvationis, 


pretended to be one of the firſt productions of the preſs. The moſt elegant editions of the 


claſſics unqueſtionably came from the Dutch preſſes of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, 


Leyden, and other towns. No nation has made a greater figure in eontroverſial divinity 
than Holland; which „by inſinuating itſelf into the Rate, had almoſt proved fatal to the go-- 
vernment. Nothing is more common than their Latin poems and epigrams; and modern 


times have produced a Van Haaren not entirely deſtitute of poetical abilities, whoſe poems 
in favour of liberty have gained celebrity, more from the ſingularity of their author's bein 
a Dutchman, than from their intrinſic merit. But though we readily admit that Holland 


has produced ſome meh of real and elevated genius, in general the Dutch publications | 


are mechanical and dull, and principally originate from their employments in. univerſities, 
in church and ſtate. 


In the fine arts, the Dutch have chiefly diſtinguiſhed 3 paintings though they 


are not deſtitute of ſkilful ſtatuaries. They have five univerſities; namely, Leyden,.. 
Utrecht, Groningen, Harderwicke, and Francken; two gymnaſiums, one at Amſterdam, 


and another at Deventer; beſtdes an academy of iFiences at Haerlem ; $ and ſeveral, famous 
grammar {chwots in different places. 

Among the national peculiatities of this people, wet mode of travelling 1 town to 
town is not the leaſt remarkable; being performed in covered boats, called treckſcuits, 


dragged along the canals by horſes, on a ſom uniform trot; ſo that paſſengers reach the dif- 


ferent towns where they are to ſtop preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. This method: 
of travelling, though dull and unpleaſune to ſtrangers, is both convenient and oheap; and by 
means of theſe canals, not only an extenſive inland commerce is carried on, but, by their 
communication with the Rhine and other navigable rivers, the productions of the whole 


© earth are likewiſe conveyed, at a ſmall. expence, into various parts of Germany, and the- 


French and Auſtrian Netherlands. 
A treckſcuit, or paſſage-boat,. is divided into two ifferent apartments, Salle the roof i 


and the ruim; the former for the accommodation of gentlemen and ladies, and: the latter 


far the common people; who, during their paſſage, fmoak,, drink, read, or converſe, 
without interruption. 


In the vicinity of great cities, theſe canals diſplay the amazing effeQs of an n extenſiye ; 


and flouriſhing commerce. Paſſengers and goods are continually going and returning; 
and their banks, for miles together, are lined with elegant country-houſes, ſituated i in the 


migſt of gardens and gaſes: nd, and adorned with fue, buſts, ſtatues, 8 
"Lad 3 


of 
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ang other enbellibment⸗ of Fic down to the water's edge. Having no objedts of amuſe- 


| ment beyond the limits of their own gardens, families, in fine weather, ſpend a great part 
olf their time in their little pleaſure-houſes, ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, | 
| as they glide along, to whom they i in general appear complaiſant and polite. 

To enumerate all the articles of Dutch traffic, would be to write a hiſtory of trade 
itſelf, as there is ſcarcely a manufacture they do not carry on, or a ſtate with which they 
are not connected in ſome way of commerce. In the proſecution of trade, they are aſſiſted 
by the populouſneſs of their country, the cheapneſs of their labour, and, above all, by their 
commodious water-carriage, by means of canals, ' which gives them a decided advantage 
over every nation of Europe. Indeed, the United Provinces may de conſidered as the 
grand magazine of Europe; and ſometimes goods may be erer there more darts e 
than i in the reſpective countries here they are produced. 

The Dutch Eaſt India Company, incorporated in 1602, bare 3050 88 the rich ori- 


ental ſpices for more than an hundred years, and form the moſt opulent and powerful com- 


mercial republic in the world. Their capital city in India is Batavia, which, for ſplendor, 
| opulence, and commerce, excels every other in Afia. The „ of the viceroy; 
who. reſides here, is infinitely ſuperior to that of the Stadtholder; and it is ſaid that the 
Dutch ſubjects in Batavia hardly acknowledge any dependence on the parent country. 
Beſides Batavia, which is the grand emporium of oriental commerce, the Dutch have 
various other valuable eſtabliſhments in India; but none more ſalubrious and convenient 
than that of the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, the grand rendezyous of ſhips of all na- 
tions, outward or homeward bound. In ſhort, ſuch is the value and extent of their territo- 
rial acquiſitions i in India, that when Louis XIV. invaded Holland with, an army of 80,000 
men, the Dutch certainly meditated, in caſe of being vanquiſhed, to ſhip tenſes nk 
to their'oriental ſettlements, to avoid the horrors of a French government. | 
Excluſive of their fiſheries, already mentioned, and their extenſive foreign ET) the 
Dutch carry on a variety « of domeſtic trades and manufaQures, ſuch as delft-ware, pottery, 
| toys, and tobacco- pipes; their manufactures of oil, ſtarch, hemp, fine paper, fine linen 
and table damaſks, woollen, cotton, and ſilk, are likewiſe extremely flouriſhing: but it is 
greatly doubted whether their commerce and navigation are at preſent in the ſame flou- 
: riſhing ſtate as at. the beginning of the preſent century; and whether the riches and luxury 
of individuals have not damped the general induſtry of the inhabitants. —Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the late unfortunate war with Great Britain, into which they were plunged 
by the prevalence of French politics, and their own unprincipled avarice, will be on B 
and ſeverely felt i in it's effects, and perhaps never entirely overcome. 
Viewed in 4 political light, the Seven United Provinces ſubſiſt in a common confede- 
Tacy: yet each province has an internal government or conſtitution, independent of the 
other; and this government is called the ſtates of that province, the delegates from which 
form the States General, in whom the ſovereignty of the whole confederacy is veſted. 
| But though a province may ſend two or 'more delegates, ſuch province has no more than 
one voice in every kelolution; and before, that reſblution can have the effect of a law, 
FT N it 
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it nnn . and by every city and republic 
in that province. This tedious formality, which can only be ſet aſide in times of ſudden 


danger or emergeney, is often attended with diſagreeable conſequences, eſpecially as 
uy in paſling reſolutions is required among the ſtates of every particular province. 
Not only every province, but the principal cities and nobles, poſſeſs the privilege of 
ſending deputies to the States · General. Thus the number of the repreſentatives is very 
conſider able, and all are maintained at the expence of their reſpective conſtituents; the 
2 Holland being allowed four, and thoſe of the other ſtates ſix florins per day. 
The States General, or the collective repreſentatives of the United Provinces, though 
their power is limited} either tacitly or expreſsly, by this inſtruction, not to ſuffer the 
© leaſt wound to be given to the ſovereignty of that province which deputes them, never- 
theleſs aſſume the right of making peace and war in their own name, and likewiſe. appoint 


and receive ambaſſadors and other public miniſters. The officers of the army and navy 


take an oath. of fidelity to them; and ſome of their members, or thoſe of. the council of 
_ ran the an in it's en ſit in the council of war, and 3 it's 


Thus tha States FARE appear at gart v view to * ſovereign md indegendent” lords of 


the country; but, in general, they are only deputed for a limited number of years; and, 


though inveſted with power to deliberate on the moſt important affairs, they cannot con- 


clude any affair of importance without previouſly communicating it to their reſpective 


provinces, and receiving their expreſs côhiſent, as has been already obſerved. This 
renders their reſolutions extremely tedio: , and often tires the patience of thoſe powers 


who are negociating with them. But though this dilatory method of procedure is attended 
with many inconveniences, it has ſome advantages; ſince it affords leiſure for caution 


buſineſs, i in order to ſee the conſequence of events. 

The aſſembly of the States General is always held at the n a any REIN 
tion; and the provinces preſide weekly in their turn, beginning with Guelderland, which 
had the original precedency; then Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Overyſlel, and 
Groningen. The perfon firſt named in the inſtrument of deputation from his province is 

prefident for the week; in conſequence of which he propoſes the ſubject of debate, col - 
lects the votes of the aſſembly, dictates to the regiſter, and afterwards ſigns the reſolution. 

At the head of the States General may be ranked the Stadtholder, who is Hereditary 


Governor- general, Captain-general, and Grand Admiral of the Seven United Provinces; 
notwithſtanding which, his power is extremely limited by the conſtitution, being ſworn 
to obey the States General, and to regulate his public conduct by their deciſions. How- 
ever, he is allowed the privilege of pardoning eriminals, and of chuſing the magiſtrates 
of cities upon a double nomination of their ref; pective ſenates, with ſeveral other important 
prerogatives. His rank and property give him a conſiderable influence over the States; 
and though he has no voice in their aſſembly, nor any title ne to WT 22 he 
— more real — than ſome European monarchs. 7 | 


and mature deliberation, and is ſometimes an 8 e for nne 
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The Cbuncil ef State conſiſts. likewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral gidelideey but it's 
tonitution is different from that of the States General, being compoſed of twelve petſuns, 
whereof Gielderland ſends two, Holland thiee,' Zealand two, Friefland one, Overyſlel 
one, and Groningen one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote provincially, but per- 
ſonally; and cheir principal buſineſs is to prepare eſtimates, and ways and means for raiſing 


the revenue; as well as other matters ne to toll ger the: ee the en 


General. 

Subordinate to eswes bett is the Chamber of eee is likewiſe conipoled 
of provincial deputies, who audit all public accounts. The Admiralty poſſeſſes a ſepatate 
juriſdiction; and the executive part of their power is me to Ar 4: rar three 
maritime provinces of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. e 


mixed government, or an union of the ariſtocratical and democratical powers. 


The people in this country have no intereſt in the election of a or magi- — 


ſtrates; fo that the United Provinces cannot be ſaid with any propriety to be under 2 


The title aſſumed by the States is that of High and Mighty Lords, or the Las 2 | 


States General of the United parent and, in 7 e they are ſtiled e 
High Mightineſſes. 

The — of the dw United ee are, Or,: A 9 Gules, holding 2 
Cutlaſs with one paw, and with the other a bundle of Seven Arrows cloſe bound together, 


in alluſion to the Seven nnen a with the lubloquent e 6 n 


Res parvæ creſcun. 
With regard to the eee of juſtig,the proceedings of he 65 courts are 
regulated by the particular laws of the reſpective towns and provinces where the action lies, 


3 edifts of the States, and the civil law. Each province is furniſhed with it's diſtinct 


ribunal, to which, except in criminal caſes, appeals lie from the petty and county courts; 


and if the party caſt thinks himſelf aggrieved, he may apply to the States of the province,” 


who nominate certain perſons, Jearned in the laws and cuftoms of that province, to reviſe 


the decree, ahd paſs a final deciſion; and it is juſtly maintained, that equity is no where 


more impartially obſerved than in the United Provinces, 

The public revenues ariſe from a kind of general exciſe, a ls. ole” poll-tax, and 
hearth money; the whole amounting to the annual ſum of about two millions and a half 
ſterling, of which the province of Holland contributes more than one half. Indeed, the 
taxes are ſo heavy and numerous, that, as a certain ingenious author hath with reaſon aſ- 

ſerted, hardly one thing, except the air they breathe, has eſcaped taxation. However, for 
the encouragement and extenſion of c ᷣͥ%, the duties on goods and merchandize are 
extremely low. . 

I be provinces of Holland have hitherto been in a. very aiding 3 * not 

only capable of anſwering the exigences of their own governments, but likewiſe of lend- 
ing money to moſt of the other European powers. 

The United Provinces, from their ſituation, require a conſiderable military force for 


barn: e, notwithftanding which, theix army has never been put on a reſpectable 
| footing 
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footing. / | Koper ations maintains a certain number of troops; but Cones and Swiſs 
mercenaries are occaſionally called in to augment their armies. The peage eſtabliſhment 
ſeldom exceeds thirty thouſand men, eighteen thouſand of whom ſerve in garriſons; but, i in 
time of war, by means of foreign ſupplies, the number is proportioned to the ſuppoſed « exi- 
gency. The chief command of the army is veſted i in the Stadtholder, as captain - general 
dut the executive part, eſpecially in time of war, is filled by the field-marſhal | general. of 
The naval force of the Republic was formerly extremely reſpectable; and in ſeveral 
wars the Dutch have diſplayed the utmoſt bravery, joined with a conſummate knowledge 
of maritime affairs: but, if we may judge from their behaviour in the recent conteſt, their 
military enthuſiaſm is conſiderably damped by a long habitude to commercial con ern oF? 
proof that the arts of peace and war are naturally unpropitious to each other. 
We now proceed to a more particular account of the different provinces, and of the 
principal places they ſeverally contain. 
The province of Guelderland has the Zuyder Ses and Ove veryſſel for it's 88 on 
the north; the biſhopric of Munſter, and the dutchy of Cleve, on the caſt; the Macſe, | 
on the ſouth; and Utrecht and Holland on the weſt. The air of this province is eſteemed _ 
the beſt of any in the Republic; and the ſoil is pretty fertile, producing corn, apples and - 
pears, in great abundance, and affording extenſive tracts of excellent paſturage. The whole 


province, containing twenty-two towns and two boroughs, is divided into three diſtricts, 40 


Nimeguen, Zutphen, and Arnheim; each of which has it's. own particular ſtates, com- 
poled of the nobility and the deputies of towns. The number of nability admitted inte the 
legiſlative power is indeterminate; ſo alſo is the number o e * eren town 
may ſend, though it is reſtricted to a ſingle vote. 

2 Nimeguen, the capital of a diſtri, is built on ſeveral little emigences along: the River 
Waal, over which it has a bridge of boats, in 51 degrees 52 minutes north latitude, and in 


z; degrees 56 minutes eaſt longitude. Being a barrier town towards the eaft, the fortifi- 


| cations are ſtrong; but the rut extent of the autworks requires a very ee | 
riſon for it's defence. «+ 7 

To the caſtward of the city, and within the walls, ſtands an 8 or caſtle, called 
the Falkenhof, ſaid to have been built by Charlemagne; and the n it's Falter. | 
is one of the moſt conſiderable nobles in Guelderland. _ 

In 1678, the celebrated treaty of Nimeguen was concluded at this placez and j in 1702 
it had nearly fallen into the hands of the French under Marſhal Be de was reſcued 
by the Dutch general, the Earl of Athlone. It carries on a valuable trade with the dutchy 
of Cleve; and exports confiderable n of a white beer, for the brewing of which 
it is peculiarly famous. 

Zutphben, the capital of the ſecond diſtrict of 'Guelderland, Rand on the banks ol che 
Yilel; which here uniting it's ſtream with the Berkel, divides the town into two parts, the 
Old and the New. The former is much the largeſt: bath, however, have extenſive ſuburbs, 
which conſiſting-principally of pleaſure-houſes, have been by degrees included within 
the circuit of the walls. This town is extremely well fortified, except in thoſe quarters 


Where the country may be cal flooded by means of the Berkel. Within the walls are 
31 | ie: ſeveral | 


un plentant walks, of dich the m_ 1 tener, being planted with trees, form 
* one of the moſt agreeable. © YH 1 9 45 87 ee e 


1 Tutphen bs alt fandous for belbyging to the Hate Confalttiey; but i uch I iT 
| no! neans very *conſiderable at preſent; 

Arnheim, the capital of the third dike; un on e banks of the Able, at 1 Fan 

diſtares from the place where that river and the Yſſel divide their ſtreams. Over the for- 

mer of theſe rivers is a bridge of boats; and before the Rhine · gate is a commodious har- 

our of a quadrangular form, The fortifications of Arnheim are ſtrong, and of great 

| extent, having received ſeveral conſiderable additions in 1702,. under the direction of that 


able engineer General Cochotn. The walls are delightfully planted with lime-trees, 
which afford a moſt charming walk, The town is in general well-built; and in an an- 


_ 'ients palace within the walls, the Dukes of Guelderland formerly, and after them the 
Stadtholders of this province, uſed torefide. In the great church dedicated to St. Euſebius - 
are the monuments of ſeveral counts and dukes of Guelderland ; but the other genie 

r contain nothing worth notice. 
W ng was taken from the Spaniards in 1 5853 and, bob! a century. afterwards, fal- 
g into the hands of the French, ſuffered conſiderably h before it was recovered. 
Holland, the largeſt of the United Provinces, is bounded on the ſouth by Brabant; and 
n \ the eaſt, weſt, and north, by the provinces of Guelderland and Utrecht, the Zuyder 
Sea, and the North Sea. The ſituation is in general extremely low; in ſome places even 
beneath the level of the ſea, from which it is ſecured by dykes and dams, and interſected 
by innumerable ditches and canals, through which the water Is | carried off at the time 
of ebb. | 
” The air of Holland is foeuy, and conſequently aa; but the foil, deen the effeQs 
| of cultivation, is amazingly fertile. It is equally populous, the number of inhabitants being 
"computed at one million two hundred thouſand. The houſes in this province are chiefly 
_ erefted of brick; and, for beautiful villages, and a general Rane of neatneſs and ele- 
gance, it is perhaps unkivalled. | 
This province conſiſts of two parts, under one 155 regericy, called the States of Holland 
and Weſt Friefland, compoſed of the nobility and voting towns. The number of nobility 
is indeterminate; but the original voting towns were reſtricted to fix, Dort, Haerlem, 
Delft, Leyden, Amſterdam, and Gouda: however, William I. Prince of Orange, added 

eee more; ſo that now there are eleven in South Holland, and ſeven in North Holland. 
Tue States of Holland enjoy entire liberty of ſpeech, and are only amenable for their 
+Aichs to the town which deputes them. They have four annual conventions, in Fe- 
bruary, June, September, and, November, . In the three former ſeflions they fill up the 
vacant employments in their diſpoſal, deliberate c on. the common affairs of the province, and 
determine provincial diſputes; and in November they contrive ways and means for raiſ- 
ing ſuch ſupplies as have been granted 85 the deputies to the States General for the ſer- 
vice of the ſubſequent year. 

The Grand. . of Holland j is a . of the utmoſt Ain and W 


3 


9 ive vote; his . propoſing the neg 
debate to the Aſſembly of the States, oollecting the fuffrages of tits repreſenthtiw bez prb⸗ 
nouneing their reſolutionsadictating the terms in: iich they arertb be regiſte fe and 
keeping the regiſter itſelf, and the great ſeal of the provinte. Tus atgniftes pertbnage * 
elected by a majority of ſuffrages in the Aſſembly of tlie States: his office; however; is 
only of five years duration; at ings che, Nee geen or-wovrfirmatidn 
of the former, muſt be obtained! 2 „ 
For the adminiſtratlon of juſtice thers e twe eee ben Kennt ur 
Holland and: the High Oouneil. Indeed: the provinces of Holland and Tealaud are 
ſo ſtrictly united, as to have bur one common von of e enn of- 
members chaſes fem nr.. 5 
Among the principal eities 85 towns: in this Wed we hall partculrly-otee 
Pe Haerlem, Leyden, Amfterdamy Rotterdam, and the Hague. 895 255 
Dort (in Latin Dordracum) ſtands on an iſland in the Merve formed jib PRO 
dreadful: inundation; which deſtroyed ſeventy villages, and carried off about a hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. The ſituation of this city” is ſo ſtrong by nature, that,,though 
deſtitute of fortifications; it has never yet been taken. The number of houſes is about 
four thouſand; which, however, are more celebrated for their uniform neatneſe and ele- | 
gance than for any diſplay. of architectural ſkill. - The harbour is extremely commo+ 


dious; and enen is vey payne | mapa in e „ 
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8 Harlem; is Coden tas River enten which Gvides it ; 
and forms a communication for ſhips between Frieſland and the different en Hol 
land and Zealand. This city is diſtant from Amſterdam about fourtten; miles to the 
weſt, and enjoys a communication with it and Leyden by means of two extenſive canals. 
The houſes are principally of briek, amounting to about eight thouſand; few/of them, 
however, are built in the modern taſte, or poſſeſs any particular elegance. The manufac- 
tures of Haerlem are filk and lineng whiehz with the bleaching of thread and cloth, em 
ploy a great number of hands. Pormerly, the inhabitants carried om a-moſt- -aftoniſhing 
trade in flowers, particularlytulipss but this vain and . ng tg eee ins 
en to the moſt criminal exceſs, is no almoſt extinc . 

The honour of the invention bs peilt is Aab mlafy cim 4 n 
Culler; a native of Haerlem; on whoſe houſe, which formerly. ſtood.near the centre of the 
city, was a Latin inſcription, purporting that he invented printing in it abou t the year 
1440. A ſtatue of him was likewiſe erectet} at the public expenceg aud in the on 
oy ſtill preſerved, in a filver caſe, the firſt book that iſſued from Caſter's-preſs. | 

|  Haerlem is likewiſe famous for the obſtinate ſiege it ſuſtained: againſt ds i 
15735 when the inhabitants were reduced to the maſt dene ee and at laſt, 
after a ten months defence, ſurrendered: on honourable terms. But the Spaniards, in- 


cenſed at their obſtinacy, cruelly. puniſhed them, by a moſt iohuman maſſacre, for 9 A 
valour which they ought to have reſpected. 


Leyden (in Latin 3 bee) i buen en o. bnks of the Rhine i in 32 


h, f degrees 
— + * . 0 
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3 north latitude, and in 4 degrees 10 mninutes.eaft longitude; . 
T , the largeſt and fineſt city in Holland, containing upwards of eleven 
rr wr pero The ſtreets are long, broad, and regular; and the public edifices make 
a very handſome appearance. The Univerſity, founded in 1375 by William I. Prince of 
Otange, is a latge and elegant ſtructure. It's library is furniſhed with a vaſt collection 
of printed books; and is farther adorned with two thouſand oriental-manuſcripts, and a 
large ſphere, adapted to the Copernican Syſtem, which moves by clock - work. This uni- 
verſity bus likewiſe an anatomical theatre, an obſervatory, and a phyſie- garden; and. will 
ever be famous ap the immortal ae, Wh ett 111 of phyſi 
to its laſt retreat. 5 Els ue $7 CI 14S; 165 l ty FE £13108 
This city hich celebrated en een Hae mblch, bs hat, are 
much on the decline. However, it will always be remembered for the glorious ſiege it 
 fuſtained againſt the Spaniards in 1573 who inveſted it with feventy-two forts. "Towards . 


tte concluſion of this fiege, which was carried on with unexampled obſtinacy for five 


months, the inhabitants were reduced to the greateſt extremities, and above ten thouſand 


bf chem fell a ſacrifice to famine and fatigue: nevertheleſs, their courage ſeemed to riſe 


 Cuperior to thejr misfortunes; for, on being ſummoned to ſurrender, they made this un- 
daunted reply That they would never ſubmit while they had one arm to eat, and ano- 


cer to fight.” At length the beſieged cut the main bank of the Maeſe and the V fel, and 


thereby turned the whole country round Leyden into. a ſea; by which mancuvre fifteen 
Hundred Spaniards were drowned, and the reſt obliged to retreat. The anniverſary of this 
fignal -deliverance is conſtantly obſerved on the third of Senate h folomn _— of 
; 1 and in the evening the ſiege is repteſented in a ttagedy. 
7 5 — Amſterdam, the capital of Holland, and of all the United Provinces, is ſs in 52 
20 minutes north latitude, and in 4 degrees 99 minutes caſt longitude, at the con- 
flux of the Rivers V and Amſtel. Though the ſhallowneſs of the Pampers, the only paſ- 
ſage leading to this'town from the Zuyder Sea, might be ſuppoſed to render it's fituation 
but indifferent for commerce, it is nevertheleſs one of the greateſt trading towns in Eu- 
rope, and is bleſſed with one of the ſaſeſt and moſt-capacious harbours in the world. It's 
tte is naturally marſhy; and the buildings, which are founded on large oaken piles, fur- 
niſhed the facetious Eraſmus with an occaſion of affirming, that, in his country, many 
people lived on the tops of trees. In the centre of the town ate a great number of navi- 
gable canals; which, while they contribute to the beauty and cleanlineſs of the place, 
are extremely beneficial for the purpoſes of trade: nevertheleſs, they have ſome inconveni- 
ener: attending them; the principal of which is, the n i thay: emi i hot and | 
4 cult, equally obnoxious to health and pleaſure 15 
Amſterdam is built, in a ſemicircular form, on the River Y; das fortified « on . Jand 
EY glas with ramparts and regular baſtions, and on that fide the adjacent country may be laid 
under water. Towards the V, it is ſecured by a double row of piles drove into the river, 
- which project ſeveral feet above it's ſurface; overs: FAGAN are nent nen * 
| rg dee 455 
e e are extremely fines gnueg that of Here, which i 
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adorned on ae fide wich eolumes, ſculptures, arid Katües. The whole num " of bout 8 
is calculated to amount to nearly thirty thouſand; wüde this inhabitants ate 7 ; 
at only two hundred thoufand. Over the Amiſh „ which divides che eee t\ \ ing 5 
js a ſpacious bridge, conſiſting of thirty-five arbhes; the entire length 1 hun- 
dred and ſixty feet, and the breadth ſeventy.” 112% "rw pry . gt = TT bn. 
The ſtreets are always remarkably Sem: bus except "thoſe" which 3 fiffied 
with canals, they are incommodiouſly narrow:  howevet, the ode of corveyante, Both 
for paſſengers and merchandize, being generally by Hedges,” or 'coathite füt '6n" ledges, 
which occupy leſs room than whee]-carriages, this ineon entenes is the leſs pere. ep 6 
The principal fireets are beautifully lined with trees; which) added to tic gener: 33 
neſs of the buildings, produoe a moſt charming effect indeed, an elegant ſirapffeity; ana 
incredible attention to the very minutiz of eleanlineſs in domeſtie concerns, ſechu to beiti 
ruling paſſions of the Dutch, next to their immoderite love of honey.” K flag! 
Among the moſt celebrated ſtructures which adorn” this faperd city, may be raked the 
Town-Houſe, which is near three”hundred feet in front, and ati Hundred and etz fügü, 
excluſive of the cupola· The expence of it's erection imounted'ts thres mil Hon of gült- 
ders, or three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, at a period when money did not poſſeſs 
half it's preſent value; which will be the leſs ſurprizing, if we conſider that it is fbn˙led 
on no fewer than thirteen thouſand large piles. This magnificent fabric contains the 
offices and tribunals for the execution of the laws, in the ſeveral branches of the military 
as well as civil Em; It is internally adorned with marble, jaſper, ſculpture, and” 
paintings; in ſome of it's yaults the immenſe treafures of the Bank of Amſterdam are de- 
poſited, in others criminals are confined, and others ſerve as apartments for officets ET] 
rious elaſſes. In the upper-part is an Atmel, or rather à curious collection of antique 
armour and weapons. The Admiralty and Eaſt India Houſe are likewiſe noble and vu. 
tiful ſtructures. On the harbour ſtands the arſenal and magazine for military ſtores; the 
latter of which is remarkable for a ſpaeious reſeryoir on it's top, capable of — 
ſixteen hundred tuns of water; which; by meu Gf Roe pipes; may be ebnveyec to fs 
teen different parts of the city. i i 2 is Nn 3th 75 1 FASTEST 4: 4343 t FE 1 
Amſterdam contains eleven churches of Dutch Calvinifts;thws two of (et, two of 
Engliſh, one of Armenians, two of Lutherans, and three of Mennoniti ;"telites's variety 
 ofedifices belonging to other ſectaries of almoſtevery defcription. Thee Papiſts'in | particular” 5 
: Have about thirty wa Tong ne OSS 4 different nations have their diſtin ſy: 


eo dba Porn tre; ow re lag « indo 5 * 5 
- ne impof ar uti ; me d charit itutions 

which «&diWminated over this cit is made 

for the aged, the infirm, and of ht 

benevolent policy are perceptib the i ts 

cants, _ — Aae 1 15 mme larel F fo — 

per receptacle, and there compelled to work, every man 1 ih. his owh 8 propor- 


tionably to his ſtrength and ability. One en however, is too re- 
markable to be overlooked; and to this 2 oil nations LON * 1 


— 


©*.... This city, being in poſſeſſion 
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 tuitouſly provided with bed, and lodging, and waſhing for three FR ; at: the expiration | 
of which, they muſt remove from thence, and * _apdibited | from net in dul than 


weeks, on pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, 


W 
9 1 0 * 


of probably more than balf the entirs-ttads of the Shea 
United Provinces, abounds with merchants, manufacturers, and artificers; and in no 


country of the world is-ſolong credit given, or ate ſo few confined for debt, as in Holland, 
Whenever any tradeſman finds his affairs deranged, he immediately acquaints the magi- 
ſtrates wich his inability to pay his creditors, . and lays before them an exact account of 
his circumſtancesz when they immediately order the commiſſioners of bankrupts to take 
poſſeſſion of his effects, and exempt his perſon from all arteſts for ſix weeks; which time 


3s allowed him to compound with his creditors. . In the mean while the commiſfioners are 


d in examining his books, and all letters directed to him firſt fall under their in- 


. At the expiration of this term, ſhould his creditors refuſe to compound, and his 
failure appear to originate from loſſes and misfortunes, the commiſſioners are empowered 


to fell his effects, and make a dividend;. after which the magiſtrates acquit and exempt 
— him from all future claims, whether foreign or domeſtic; nor can "yr: creditor ent 
this equitable proceſs, when the failure i is not fraudulent. 
Rotterdam, a large and populous city, is ſituated at che junQion, of the Maeſe and the 
Rotter, in 52 degrees 10 minutes north latitude, and 4 degrees 26 minutes eaſt longitude; 
and, next to Amſterdam, carries on the greateſt t trade of any town in the United Provinces. 
The river here is broad, and of a ſufficient depth to admit ſhips of moderate burden; but 
if they draw above fifteen feet of water, they are obliged to take the way of Helvoetſluys 
to Rotterdam, - The canals within the town are ſo deep, that the "ge hips can come 
* to the doors of the warchouſes to load and unload. 


Tbe prineipal public buildings are, the Bank, the Eaſt and Weſt India Houſes, the 


Arſenal, and the Exchange. Among the religious edifices, is an Engliſh epiſcopal church, - 


| whoſe miniſter has an hundred pounds ſterling annually from the King of Pam Reſins 55 
beſides ſurplice-fees, which are calculated-to amount to twice as much. 

This city is famous for being the birth-place of Eraſmus; to whoſe memory 855 braſs 
e erathed:1 in. the,centry of en Wan, e enen . 
called, the Meuſe. 

The Hague, by far the ms beautiful klare in Holland, Sede in a delightful oc coun- 
try, and bleſſed with every combined advantage of art and nature, lies ten miles north · weſt 
of Rotterdam; and, being only ſurrounded with a moat bordered with a walk of ſhady and 
lofty trees, is generally called a village. The ſtreets of this charming place are ſpacious 
- and airy, and the houſes in general make a ſplendid appearance. The number of car- 
 riages, the parade of nobility, and the finery of dreſs, which continually preſent themſelves 
to the eye, give a very different idea of life from that of the trading cities, The inha- 
 bitants are ſuperlatively polite, when compared with the reſt of the Hollanders; pid 
accuſtomed W 12 perſecuy uy, in tie manners and addreſs, 
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is the Higuez which may be rega rded in the double light of 2 great city and a rich 
colt ſcene, are nearly ſeven thouſand d houſes, beſides public edifices; many of the former 
are large and elegant buildings. This city being the ſeat of government, and conſe- 
qvently the reſidence of foreign ambaſſadors, envoys, and other public. miniſters, it con- 
tains ſeveral beautiful enn, planted with trees, which form very agreeable walks. 
The Stadtholders occupy the ancient palace of the Counts of Holland, which has at 
different periods been repaired' with ſome very ſplendid additions; and in the centre of 
the area, between the buildings of the palace, ſtands the great hall in which the wt 
of the Republic, in their numerous victories over various enemies, are hung Rr ag; 
In the vicinity of the Hague, which is extremely delightful, lies a hang pleaſure- 
9 (the Vauxhall of Holland) a place of prodigious reſort in the ſummer R 1 
The province of Zealand conſiſts wholly of iſlands, farmed by the many outlets of the- 
Scheld; and is bounded on the eaſt by Brabant, on the ſouth by Flanders, on the weſt. by 
the North Sea, and on the north by Holland. The foil is fertile, and produces con- 
ſiderable quantities of wheat and madder; and though the air is generally eſteemed thick 
and inſalubrious.by the inhabitants of che other 4 analy yet no people have a more 


health appearance, nor ſeem · to enjoy a more con med ſtate of conſtitutional im. 
than « natives of this province. 


| Zealand contains eleven cities; and an koadped and ten villages, fome of chem 2 _ 
populous. . T he inbabitants are reckoned the moſt opulent of any in the n | 
which is in a great meaſure owing to their extenſive trade by ſea... 115 
The States of Zealand conſiſt of- ſeventeen. members, the: bare which the. 
firſt nobleman. of the province. Zealand has the privilege of ſending four deputies to the 
aſſembly of the States General, who hold their office ng #9 2 . 
from among the magiſtrates of the ſeveral voting, tow lebt 6 
Tholen, Fluſhing, and Veer.. N 


Middleburg, 8 province, is 4 bins 


tremely well fortified, ſtanding nearly in the centre of the ary eta minutes 

north latitude, and in 3 degrees 41 minutes eaſt longitude, having a communication with. 
the Weſt-Scheld by a canal a mile and a half in length, which is capable of receiving. the 
largeſt ſhips. It is adorned with ſeveral beautiful ſquares; and ſome public ſtructures, 
particularly.the Town Houle, a noble pile, the building of which. coſt an hundred and fifty... - 
thouſand guilders. It likewiſe contains ſeven. Calviniftical churches, an Academy, an Eng- 
liſh, F ©" Lutheran, Mennonite, and Popiſh chureh, and a Jewish ſynagogue. - The 
principal and moſt lucrative branch of commerce conſiſis in the impoxtation and ex por 
| tation of wines. After a two years ſiege, this city ſell into the hands of William. * : 

of Orange, in 1574, and has ever fince remained an appendage. of the States. 
Fluſhing, a well-fortified-town lying at the. mouth of the Weſtern: Scheld, net . 
only t the paſſage into that river, but alſo that to the other iſles of Zealand, and even into: 
Flanders by fea, The harbour is large and ſecure, lying between to moles on the ſouth-. 
eaſt of the 23 of Walcheren, and two canals... A new harbour was conſtructed in 1688,, 
| ®t the genezal expence of the province, ſufficiently n 1 of eighty men 


; I 5 
wig 92 | | 5 : 
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bol war. The a Gown the whole. length of the town, ſo that merchants ſhips. toad and 
unload at their 94 doors. NN T0003 £0445; n 


Tue houſes are in 475 bt e eee ee publie offiflees 100 
magnificent and regular piles. This city! was delivered op to Queen Elizabeth by the 
States, as a pledge of their fidelity, and as a ſecurity for the money that prindeſs had ex- 
pended in their behalf; but it was redeemed in the wien wo hes L were for an 
ien, by no means adequate to the debt“. 
Tbe province of Utrecht is almeſt wholly encircled by da and  Quilderland/and 
extends only about thirty-two miles in length and twenty-two in breadth; | The air is 
generally eſteemed ſalubrious, and the oil abundantly fertile. 1 In this province are Rye 
cities, and ſixty-five towns and villages. It's lates are compoſed of the clergy, the no- 
bility, and the towns; the former of which are merely nomitial: fo that they may be ſaid 
to conſiſt of nobles and citizens of the Calviniſtical perſuaſion, tholigh the delegates of the 
_ Hive churche Rs: in the aſſembly of the States, ſtill repreſent the khcletc clergy * 
che country. LETT e bt fb Lev 70 £1138 9 N 
Utrecht, (in Latin — the capital ofthe provi 6 enjoys a 46] ightful Hügeln 
on the River Rhine, in 52 degrees 10 5 minutes north latitude, and in 5 degrees 7 minutes 
eaſt longitude, It is of conſiderable extent, and extremely populous, bit can ſcarcely be 
. ſaid to have any regular fortifications.” The inhabitants conſiſt chiefly of tradeſmen and 
_ artificers; however, along the new canal, there are ſome large and elegant gentlemen” s ſeats. 
The cathedral dedicated to St; Martin is the moſt conſiderable religious ſtructure 
among the ſeven churches belonging to thEDutch Calyinifts; the choir of which, and a 
eoiver detached from it, ate now the only parts remaining, the reſt having been deſtroyed: 
1 orm in 1674, and never finde rebuilt, The chapter of the cathedral is 
ompoſ | of forty amn their places at fix or'ſeven i thouſadd guilders, | 
e EY, t 4 . 
rich ich „ inblis haioreſcy Jehanteac' on'the city magiſtracy; the 


"This ity is adorn 

eee to which ĩs particularly curious, ind wy the attention of 6 
"— 8: 31% 1 D141 5 1 85 22 iet 13 e 5 4 bes TALKS © W527 þ 408 

| —— ar rcher remarkable for the memorable union 8 between the Seven 
Vnited Provinces in 1579; and for a congrefs of plenipotentiaries which opened | here from 


ay the ſtates of e in 77123 ; which, within'two years, nen in a Saen paci- 
Kation. Fron 812 BSE; CHEE 1 463 1 4 11 „ . 5 os : 1 1: + 5-4 $a 
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- The province 6f'Pricland) "fin" Er) fo calted” bt tb fte Fr 145 1 
martial people, and its former inhabſtants, is bounded on the cal by the River La bene, 
on the ſouth by Overyſſel, on the we by the Zu der Sea, and on the north by ihe. Ger- 

man Ocean; extending thitty- even miles in length, an thirty/two in breadtn. 


The air and ſoil of this province are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of Holland pr Ie 
Is the north-weſt parts, which lie below the level of the fea, and are remarkable for. 
their fine paſtures, which fatten a numerous breed of Latte. However, 1 in the more 
elevated diſtricts, wheat arrives at great perfection, and is highly eſteemed for the deli- 
cane whitenels-of the flour it yields. In the number of it's canals, Frieflaid may vie 


1 
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with Holland, being interfeBied by them in every part. Tt contains eleven towns, and 
three hundred and thirty-ſix villages; the inhabitants of which ſtill retain that uncon- 
querable paſſion for liberty which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, together with their cuſ- 
toms and modes of living, even to the ancient Friſian diale& and accent, which renders 
the language of the country people unintelligible to the other inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands. The prinèipal manufactures of this province are woollen ſtuffs and linen; in the 
latter of which it excels all Europe, for the uncommon fineneſs and beauty of the cloth, 
| The majority of the inhabitants are Calviniſts: However, there are many Papiſts, and a 
ſtill greater number of Mennonites; which is the lefs remarkable, as Menno Simon, 
from whom they derive Fw * was born and firſt * his doctrines in "Ow 

diſtrict. | 
The whole province is divided into prefectures, each of which any elets 0 0 


2 z who, with the A of the — en compoſe the college of the men 


Lewarden, or Lade, the expital of the province, 2 a rich, nee and. chap 

town, is ſituated about fixty miles north-eaſt of Amſterdam, in a very agreeable country. 
| Both the public and private buildings are very magnificent; and ſeveral canals, rinning 
through the principal ftreets, RY contribute to the convenience and — | 
cia} intereſt of the inhabitants. f 
When Frieſland was governed by it's own Stadtholders, FE, refided i in an ancient 
ſtructure in this city, called Prinzenhof, which gave the place an air of ſplendor and con- 
ſequence; but this honour was loſt in 1747 when * ** was n enn 
Stadtholder of all the United Provinees. 

Franeker, a town ſituated on a canal * eats re of 1 on laſt deſerided.. 
is principally remarkable for it's univerfity, founded by Count Lewis of Naſſau. - The 
halls of this univerſity are contained in an edifice formerly appropriated as a convent to 
the fraternity of the Croſs; but we meet with no hwy carte that deſeryes parti- | 
cular notice. 

Harlingen, one of the moſt 1 towns: in | Friefſand,, i is Ctuated: on the: Fliewntar 
and furniſhed with a harbour ſufficiently deep to admit. ſhips of the greateſt burden; but 
It's entrance being obſtructed by fand-banks, it is n found neceſlary. to bas 
_ theſe veſſels before they can pass. 

Towards the land- ſide the 5 pretty frong, nad in a neceflty the | 
whole country may be flooded; which, with dykes of prodigious frength on the . ; 
render it ſufficiently ſecure againſt any hoſtile attempts. 

The province af Overyſſel is bounded by Frieſland on the north, by Bantheimand: Mun: 
ſer on the eaſt, by land on the ſouth, and by the Zuyder Sea on the weſt. The 
oil is principally marſhy and. unfruitful: however, along the Tſſel is ſome good corn Iands 
with plenty of paſturage, which, though inferior in richneſs to that of the neighbouring 
countries, is yet valuable, from the circumſtance of it's being the property of the commuy 
bes at large, and not of individuals. 20 5 
Fun the ſterility of the foil, and other concomitant reaſons, this groviuee is bes 
. | 31. populous 
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ceprlions than the reſt, and tal fewer towns and villiges.. The Provincial States ave 
compoſed of the nobility and the towns, both of which have an equal weight in all public 
deliberations; but the whole number of repreſentatives ſent to the States General is con- 
fined to ve, two from the nobility, and one from each 55 the throe eh * 
namely, Deventer, Campen, and Zivol. 1 
Deventer (in Latin Daventria) enjoys a delightful gestion on {the banks of the Viel, in 
1 52 degrees 25 minutes north latitude, and in 6 degrees 5 minutes eaſt longitude; This 
| city is encompaſſed with a wall ſtrengthened by baſtions, ravelins, and outworks; and, 
though not of great extent, is extremely populous and commercial. It is famous for hav. 
ing been an ancient member of the Hanſeatie Confederacy, and ill polleſſes the privilege | 
of coining gold and ſilver. 
In 1589, the Spaniards carried this place by treachery; but it was ſoon after recovered 
by Prinee Maurice. In 1672, it fell into the hands of the French without much reſiſtance; 
-_ conferring it on the Biſhop of Munſter, it remained in his poſſeſſion about two years. 
Campen, a large city and port ſituated on the Yſel, is principally remarkable for it's 
wooden bridge over that river, a moſt ſingular ſtructure, ſeven hundred and twenty-three 
Feet long, and twenty broad, founded on piles; budihs * are ſo remote 2 — 
that it looks as if ſuſpended in the air. 

Though this town cannot properly be ranked among the number of fortreſlzn, by it's 
being able to lay the adjacent country under water on any emergency, it has almoſt every 
advantage of one. This was likewiſe one of the Hanſe Towns, and is privileged to coin 
money; but it's trade is now very inconfiderable. In 1652 the combined troops of France 
ſt Munſter having made themſelves maſters of it, committed the moſt hortid outrages. 

5 Vivol, chiefly famous for having been an ancient free Imperial Hanſe Town, is ſituated 
1 in a pleaſant country on the River Aa, which at this place obtains the name of the Black 
; Water. By means of a canal, it preſetves a communication with the Vſſel, and by the - 
Black Water with the Zuyder Sea, from whenee it's trade is pretty conſiderable. The 
fortifications are immenſely ſtrong; and many of the e both panes and pen, 
Exhibit marks of elegance and magnificence. 
The province of Groningen is bounded on the north by the German Oceanz ow the eu 
by Munfter; on the fouth by the territory of Drenthe; and on the weſt by Frieſland, which 
| it entirely reſembles in it's ſoil and air. It contains only three towns; but it's villages 
„ 2 amount to an hundred and ſixty- five. It's political inſtitutions are nearly ſimilar to thoſe 
ZH . of the provinces already deſcribed; 3 ant the r of wy ſtates are always held « at 
Groningen. | 
E This laſt mentioned city, the capital, and indeed the ur pigos of i in the 
= whole province, is ſituated in 53 degrees 28 minutes north latitude, and in 6 degrees 35 
* minutes caſt longitude, at the confluence of ſeveral rivulets which form the Hunſe and 
che Fivel. It's extent was formerly inconfiderable; but, within the laſt century, it has 
= received many capital improvements and additions, and it's ne are at 2-00 
þ . ina good ſtate of defence. | 
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Beſides a Buber ef benutifal coligivas anc civil fiices, Gronlngen is adorn with 
an univerſity, well furniſhed with profeſſors in the reſpective ſciences. ' 
The greateſt curioſity we meet with in this feminary, is an inſeripeion in tho Nbrary, 


fully authenticated, informing us that a certain ſoldier lived there _— ay * re- 


ceiving a wound in the right ventricle of his heart. 

The fate of war has often thrown this city into the handy of different ue det 
the laſt ſiege it underwent, (in 1672) the inhabitants made ſuch an obſtinate ceſtſtarice 
againſt the Biſhop of Munſter, that the * was — to . the n 
loſing ten thouſand men. 

Hlaving briefly remarked whatever ſeemed worthy of notice in e Seven Uniites Pro 
vinces, we ſhall juft obſerve, that the Dutch are likewiſe in poſſeſſion of the coutitry of 
Drenthe, bordering on Groningen; a diſtrict detached from the German Empire, and aften- 
wards put under the protection of the States; though, on account of the finallneſs of 
it's extent, it never could obtain the privilege of fading a 8 ot the States 
General. 
Beſides Drenthe, 4 4. e of the geben General are ſevetal towns and ſmall 


walls of land diſperſed over the Netherlands, and- uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of . 


Generalite Lands; by which is meant towns or diſtricts ſubdued by the Seven United 
Provinces, and ſolemnly annexed to their territories by treaties and conventions. = 
The Generalité Lands conſiſt of part of Brabant, a diſtri& bordering upon Guelderland 
and Holland; the barony of Breda; the marquiſate of Bergen-op-zoom; the city of 
Maeſtricht; and the little diſtrict of Sluys, lying in the moſt northern parts of Flanders. 
One of the principal cities in Dutch Brabant is Bois le Duc, (in Latin Syſva Duft) 
ſituated in 51 degrees 36 minutes north latitude, and in 5 degrees 25 minutes eaſt longi- 
| tude, at the confluence of the Rivers Dommel and Aa, which __ their af ma god ob- 
tain the name of Dieft, | 
i This city was firſt founded in 184 by Got frey III. Duke of FE a . 5 h 
ordered a wood to be cleared and applied in building the houſes, from this eee 


originated it's preſent name. On every acceſſible quarter the fortifications are pretty 


ſtrong; and being interſected by ſeveral canals, it has a conſiderable number of ſhipping 
belonging to the inhabitants, and an extenſive and flouriſhing trade. 


and the Aa; the laſt of which rivers is navigable, and has a communication with the Ger- 


-grees 52 minutes caſt longitude, contains about fifteen hundred handſome buildings, and 
a caſtle of great ſtrength encompaſſed with a moat. The fortifications have always been 
found an adequate protection when attacked by a vigorous enemy; though thecity itſelf is 
partly covered by a moraſs, and the inhabitants are enabled to lay part of the 8 
Connery under water. 


* 


Breda, the capital of a barony of the ſame name, is ſituated at the union of the tek 


Prince Maurice took Breda by ſtratagem in 1 590, but the Spaniards e it in 


106253 OO yn fell into the hands of the States in 1637. Aer Ling 
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man Ocean, This city, which ſtands in 5x degrees 35 minutes north latitude, and 4 de- 
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as . ru or x. 
| Charles II. reßlded, when he received the invitation-to return, and reſume his I 


and the States General. 


| of a marquiſate, containing about eleven hundred houſes; and has always been celebrated 


5 _ conveyance of ſupplies and reinforcements in caſe of a blockade. 


ten weeks ſiege: however, it was reſtored to the States two years after, and the dams 1 | 
it had ſuſtained repaired with additional ſtrength and magniſicente. 


bridge. That diviſion which lies to the eaſt of the river belongs to the Dutchy of 85. 


ported by innumerable ſquare pillars, each twenty feet high at leaſt. Being furniſhed: 


enough to contain forty thouſand men. 


3 


233 and from Breda his famous declaration was dated. A celebrated treaty was 
likewiſe eoncluded at this place i in 1667, between the ambitious Louis XIV. of France 


To the weſt of Breda, at the Jiflance of twenty Alles, lies Bergen · op- aoom, the capital 


as a ſtrong and almoſt impregnable fortreſs. Indeed, engineers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed - 
reputation have exerted their abilities in compleating i it's fortifications, and to. nnn 


In 1588, and again in 1622, this town held out againſt two powerful armies ;6f Spaniards; 
but the French found means to poſſeſs themſelves of it by ſurprize in 2747, after only a 


Maeſtricht, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ancient cities of the Netherlands, is 5 fituated 
ih 50 degrees 51 minutes north latitude, and in 5 degrees 38 minutes eaſt longitude, on 
the banks of the Maeſe, which. divides it into two parts, united by a magnificent ſtone- 


burg, and is called Wyk. 
| The number of houſes included within the walls amounts to heb three West er- 
cluſive of the religious and public ſtructures. The ſovereignty of the town is vin 
veſted in the States General and the Biſhop of Liege; but the former alone garriſon is, 
and poſſeſs eccleſiaſtical JurifdiQion over it; auer, in her reſpects, their power is 
ualized. 
Mflarüricht was anciently fubje& to. the bead of the Germaie Empire; but ceded by 
Philip, in 1204, to Henry Duke of Brabant. In 1632, it fell into the hands of the 
States General, and in their poſſeſſion it was confirmed by the peace of Munſter. Since 
that ara it has twice ſubmitted to the arms of F A has again reverted to the Dutch, 
It's former maſters. 


In the vicinity of Maeftricht i isan LS quarry, in a whichs are long Pa" up- 8 


with ſeveral apertures for the admiſſion of air, and ſome ſmall reſervoirs, in time of war 
it affords a ſafe protection to the peafantry, who being acquainted with all. it's windings,. 
ſecure their cattle and other valuables in this Moons us: which is We 


i Sluys, (in French LEcluſe) a town of conſiderable extent, and ſo 3 fortified in 

every quarter that the adjacent country cannot be flooded, is ſituated on a bay: in the 
| German. Ocean. From the nature of it's ſituation, it is almoſt impoſſible to impede its 
peceſſary ſupplics and reinforcements; but, to counterbalance theſe advantages, it's air is 
© unhealthy, that it is found neceſſary to ehange the garriſon every year. 
| In 1405, the Engliſh. made an unſucceſsful attempt on this place; but, in 1587, ts 
| "taken by. the Spaniards, by whom it had been ceded to the Dutch. However, the laſt- men- 


Boned nation recovered it, under Prince Maurice, in 1604, the ** having e OW 
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The Netherlands, or 
| were. over-run 54 ˖ 


| The pert 25 theſb N er appear i. have arhjayed - qua eee * . 

bave been governed with a paternal regard; but by degrees, as theſe principalities became „ 
ſubject. eo one general ſovereign, the pecple were treated with leſwingulgrngey.and'at lt 3 
experienced the moſt ;unrelenting [tyranny 03 n Javier HE fark as e e 

Charles V. being t once Emperor of Germany, King of Spein, and Duke of Burgundy, 1 85 

from the extent of his dominions; amd the different Intereſts he bad to eſpouſe, Was obliged 

to bring foreign forces into the Netherlands, o dafe id his juſt pretenſions; which being; = 

contrary. to the laws; laid the foundation of anime! ity. and Aleontent. The Reformation. 
taking place foon after, the rigorous Aster t prince againſt the ſeparatiſts from the. 3 

Church of Rome (by which Grotius ms that upwards of one hundred thouſand people 
boſt heir. iven} jngrep ſeg the ect. which ths rhefore þ 3 Cages I 
zem ies Ns FB 13 8 Nun Wengen een became: VCC 
alienated: from the He e being + im ſe 91 A Ganguinary, bi ot And 5 7 


2 ayaricigus tyrants, 00 © 112 8 Ws e erd dinand, dof. Toledo: Juke-of - i 
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Ib t ni ru e cl 4 by Y he. | therlanders ma de a noble effort t tc 
Alba, thy paper; inffirumens © 115 175 hargQter, the.] en viene of. Oran — WH 
do regain their, Co 11 Dr e Ye eee his © Þ 
brother Count EW18 Fs Th 281 8 0 en having conſ rred,, in abel own - "36; 22 
name, the Stadthole erſhip ons 22 a 85 towns ang. . DEE wing 2B 
| n, 2 - A 
him, in 1 576 he firſt eue in one Ws affociation; under the le of the Paci- _ 


| fication of Ghent. But this union being ſoon diſſolved by the ee ny of the 
prince, amore: dur le alliance was happily formed in 1579. In that yeavthe celabiated + 
league of Utrecht was concluded, which, gave 1 name to the Void Rovine, nave . 
the baſis and plan of their future conftitution, : DD 
b Succeſs haying Hibs a crowned-the prince's Iran, 55 was ene eco | YA 
nized ſovereigr u of the « "cou | ries he had united when in 1 584 be was treacherouſly. ſh 
by a Spaniſh anner er; the United Ptovinces continued ta ſuþpott' the st i M 10 
which they had aſpin ; and Queen Elizabeth of England eſpouſing their cauſe, * 1 HIP 
niards met with ſo many mortifying repulſes, that in 1606 they agreed to an armiſtice of . 


> 
2 i 


| 2 r841 and, iAbe v 1y firſt article of the truce, acknowledged the United Neth „ 
nds to 4 . free aul dap dent ſtate: ; and, during this period, the Republic arrived at 1 
2 2 of power and eg erctal confeqtcnes Which it has never fince ex G 6661004. SH. 
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The air of Brabant; and along che maritime diſtricts, is generally eſteemed thick and 
. jnſalubrious; but in the interior parts-itis ektremely healthful, and the ſeaſons are far more 
regular and uniform than in Britain. The ſoil is in moſt parts abundantly fertile, producing 
corn and fruits in great plenty, and affording excellent paſturage; and even th mote 
ſterile diſtricts yield very: profitable crops of flax, an article which is here cultivated to great 
perfection. Indeed, the Kuftrjan Netherlands, by the united aids of culture, commerce, and 
the enterprizing ſpirit "of i s inhabitants, anciently formed the moſt opulent as well as the 
| moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe; the moſt elegant manufaQures were brought to all poſſible 
perfection; the cities were rich and magnificent beyond deſcription; and the whole face 
of the country exhibited the moſt 'eneliapting-appearany te, Theſe qualities, however, exiſt 
at preſent but in a very inferior degree: neglected by it's reſpeQive governments, and out- . 
_ tripped in every commercial purſuit by Holland and Great Britain, Flanders has ſunk in 
_ ſplendor in proportion as thoſe powers have riſen," * It is, notwithſtanding, ſtill a moſt 
deſirable and pleaſant country {ns are remarkably plentiful and cheap; and even 
in the great cities, where the 2080 efngn s are elegant, and the company genteel, a conſidera- 
ble figure may be made with what i in-Englandluauſibe;deemed a very moderate income. 
The principal rivers of Flandezs@re the Maeſe, Scheld, Sambre, Demer, Dyle, Geet, 
=_  - Nethe, Rupple, Sanne, Deule/ Deiner, Lis, and ene and the moſt capital canals are 
3 5 thoſe of Bruſſels, Oſtend, and Ghent. 
. In the provinces of Luxemburg ao | Limburg are mines of iron, copper, lead, and 


1 8 TE $ brimſtone; 
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1 and quarries of ſeveral ſpecies of marble: Namur abounds in coal-gits, and 2 
kind of fat bituminous earth uſed as fuel, with plenty of curious foſſil nitre. 


The natives of F landers, or the F lemings, as they are generally called, are . 


terized as a ſaturnine, blunt, and honeſt race, upright in their intentions, but rather inde- 
licate in their manners. Anciently, they were diſtinguiſhed for active bravery and patri- 


otic enthuſiaſm; but at preſent they are no way celebrated for martial ardour. The 


Pd 


population of the Auſtrian Netherlands has been eſtimated at upwards of a million and a 


half; a prodigious number for the extent of the country, and probably a little exaggerated. 


FLANDERS. | | 5 1 233 EE 


Ignorance ſeems to peryade the lower claſſes; a ſtate which diſpoſes them to admire reli- 


gious exhibitions and pageants, which conſtitute no eee part of their amuſe - : 


ments, 
The inhabitants of French Flanders affmilate their dreſs and cuſtoms to > thols of the 
government under which they live, and poſſeſs all that gaiety and politeneſs which 
diſtinguiſh the French in an eminent degree. The Flemings, on the other hand, who 
join on the frontiers of Holland, copy the dreſs and language of the Dutch: however, the 
better ſort of people throughout Flanders ſpeak French; and are remarkable for the ſplen- 
dor of their dreſs and equipage, and the eaſy ſprightlineſs of their manners. 


Tbe archbiſhoprics in this country are Cambray, and Maline, or Mechlin; and the 


biſhoprics are Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, Ypres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and 
Ruremond. The Catholic religion is univerſally eſtabliſhed; but Proteſtants of various 
denominations may live ſecure from moleſtation, if oy demean themſelyes with tolerable 
propriety. | 
Among thoſe natives of F landers who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their literary. 
abilities, may be ranked ſeveral eminent Jeſuits; a ſociety formerly poſſeſſing many com- 
fortable ſettlements, but which is now much on the decline. In theology, the civil and 
canon laws, Latin, poetry, and plays, the Flemings have been moſt ſucceſsful. Strada 
ſtands at the head of hiſtorians and poets. The elegant arts in this country have arrived 


at greater perfection than the uſeful; The Flemiſh ſculptors and painters poſſeſs a very 


ſuperior degree of merit, and form a ſchool of themſelves. The animated product ions of 


Rubens and Vandyke will command admiration to the lateſt ages. Fiamingo, or the 


Fleming's models for heads, have never yet been equal led; and the! ingenious art of weav- 
ing tapeſtry was long confined to the Flemings alone, 


The univerſities in Flanders are four, St. Omer's, Nouay, I and Louvain: the 


three former of which contain nothing very remarkable; the latter was founded by John IV. 


Duke of Brabant, in 1426, and enjoys many extenſive privileges. Pope Sixtus IV. con- 


ferred on this univerſity the right of preſentation to all the eccleſiaſtical preferments in 
the Netherlands; which privilege wy: ſill enjoy, except in the Seven United Pro- 


vinces. 8 
The moſt valuable CE carrie on in the 3 and Auſirian Netherlands are 


thoſe of linen and lace; in which, notwithſtanding the great improvements of their neighh- 


bours in theſe reſpects, they ſtill remain unrivalled; particularly in that beautiful ſpecies 


of linen called cambric, from Cambray, this original place of it's invention, and {ill the 
. 3N chief 


Y  EVROPE. 


chief place where this manufacture i is carried on. The . form the pringion) articles 
of Flemiſh commerce, and are uniyerſally admired throughout Europe. 

With reſpect to the political conſtitution of the Netherlands, that part which 3 is ſub- 
ject to Auſtria being ſtill conſidered as a circle of the empire, it contributes it's ſhare to 
the ſtated imports, and ſends an envoy to the Imperial diet; but the archducal houſe being 
the ſole director, it is not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire. For the regular ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice, x governor- general is appointed by the court of Vienna, generally 


a near relation of the Imperial family, who commonly reſides at Bruſſels, where the face 
of an aſſembly or parliament for each province is ſtill kept up, conſiſting of the clergy, 
nobility, and deputies of towns. Each province inſtitutes a elaim to particular privileges; 
but theſe are ſeldom inſiſted on with ſo much ſpirit as to contradict the meaſures recom- 


mended by the governor from his court. Subordinate to the governor- general, or regent, 
is a particular governor for every province; under whom are various courts of juſtice, in 


which cauſes are decided according to the civil and canon laws. 


The Auſtrian revenues ariſe rcd the demeſne lands and cuſtoms; but, ſince the great 
decline of trade this country has experienced, they are ſo much reduced as ſcarcely to be 
productive of a ſum ſufficient to defray the neceſſary expences of government, The French 
Netherlands, however, from a more œconomidal plan of government, and ſeveral other 
3 reaſons, bring in a very conſiderable revenue to that crown. 

The ftanding military force maintained by the Emperor i in Flanders is very inadequate 
3 defence of the frontier poſts, which in time of war would require at leaſt 40, ooo 

Indeed, by the Barrier Treaty, the Auſtrians ſtipulated to maintain three-fifths of 


hol: garriſons, and the Dutch two; however, by mutual connivance or conſent, both are 


extremely deficient in their requiſite quotas. 
The arms of Flanders are, Or, a Lion fable, langued Gules. 


Having given a general account of this country, we now proceed to a deſcription of it's 


principal cities; a ſubject which has formerly filled many volumes, when the Netherlands 


were as much celebrated for the number and beguty. of their towns as the fertility of the i 
ſoil and the opulence of the inhabitants. 


Louvain, (in Latin Lovanium) a town of great extent, in 5¹ "earns 12 minutes north 


latitude, and 4 degrees 40 minutes eaft longitude, ſituated on the River-Dyle, was for- 


metly the capital of all Brabant, and had a very flouriſhing manufacture of linen and 
woollen, eſtabliſhed as early as the commencement of the fourteenth century: but the cloth- 
weavers raiſed a dreadful inſurrection in 1382; and having beey puniſhed on that account, 
a conſiderable number withdrew to England; on which the manufaQtures began to dwindle, 


and the city itſelf to decay; nor has it ever fince recovered it's ancient trade and ſplendor, 
being now only famous for it's gardens, walks, and 3 which wenn a conſiderable | 


extent within the walls. 


This city contains five parochial churches, all Tery Rs ſtructures; particulagly the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, whoſe principal ſteeple was originally, five hundred and 


wy fees bigh, dit which Was blown down by a violent ſtorm in ib. A college of 


Je ſul ul ts 
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Jeſuits, fifteen monaſteries, and an equal number of nunneries, lie allo within the wills, The 
church belonging to the Je ſuit's convent would do honour to the pureſt ages of architec- 
ture. Among the nunneries, that allotted for the Engliſh is mw fineſt ; in the Low 1 og 
tries, and very richly endowed. 
We have already mentioned the founder of the univerſity of | Area ood the ail pri- 
vileges with which that ſeminary is inveſted. The principal perſon in this univerſity is“ 
ſtiled Rector Magni ficus, who is always elected from among the profeſſors of the five facul-- , 
ties, namely, divinity, the canon law, the civil law, phyſic, and the liberal arts ; and holds 
his place only three months, unleſs a freſh deſignation intervenes. 
The Town Houſe is a ſtately fabric, built in the ancient taſte, externally kid with 
a variety of ſculptures and ſtatues, and internally with a profuſion of decorations. In this 
edifice the magiſtrates aſſemble twice a week, who are extremely numerous, conſiſting of - 
two burgo-maſters, ſeven aldermen, two recorders, fix ſecretaries, and four treaſurers; be- 
ſides a council of twenty-one,. eleven of which are country 3 and the other ten 
deacons af trades. 
This city was attacked in 1542 by a general of the Gin he es but without 1 
ceſs: about thirty years afterwards, William Prince of Orange beſieged it; but the burgh- Ns 
ers, aſſiſted by the ſtudents, obliged him to retire. In 1635, it was again attacked in 
vain by the French and Dutch: and in 1710, the firſt-mentioned nation having entered 
the city by furprize, met with ſuch a warm reception from the inhabitants, that they were 
obliged to retire in great confuſion; in compliment for which piece of bravery, Charles V. 
of Spain preſented them with a golden key, whieh is {till preſerved as a curioſity in 45 | 
Town-houſe. However, the French at laſt found means to obtain abſolute ee of * 
this place in 1746, and kept it till 1749. 
Bruſſels, (in French Bruxelles, and in Latin Bruxelles) the capital. of Was and the 
reſidence of the governor-general of the Netherlands, is ſituated on the little River Senne, 
in 5odegrees 15 minutes north latitude, and 4 degrees 6 minutes eaſt longitude; enjoying 
an elevated ſituation, and containing a vaſt number of beautiful ſtructures. This city 
makes a noble appearance, and is ſcarcely inferior to any in Europe: it is furniſhed; with 
ſeven gates, which lead to as many ſuburbs, and ſurrounded with a double brick-wall of 
conſiderable ſtrength; but being upwards of ſeven miles in circuit, would hardly be tenable 
nꝛàgainſt a reſolute enemy for any length of time. The ſtreets are ſpacious, but uneven; 
and the houſes in general lofty and grand. The number of ſquares is ſeven; among which, 
that of the Great Market- place is one of the moſt ſuperb in Europe. The Town-houſe, a 
noble pile, with a tower three hundred and ſixty- four feet high, occupies one entire ſide of 
this ſquare; in which ſtructure are ſeveral N eee ee . an a 1 
Brabantine States aſſemble. | 
- Oppoſite the Town-houſe ſtands the "Oe" Palace; the entrance into ROY is "A 2 
ſpacious court. This edifice is built in a grand but irregular ſtile, ornamented with a num- 
der of braſs ſtatues of the emperors and dukes of Brabant, and containing many pillars of 
the . metal. "bind the Lv is TRE dy a Lak of war. pts into a beautiful 
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parterre emed with rovdthind and erergteens; and end this is; a park delightfully laid 
ow in which every one is at liberty to Walk. 120 


The Arſenal was formerly extremely well fupplied, but contains at üblen ond a few 


remains of ancient armour, with ſome curious equeſtrian ſtatues. Near this ſtructure 
tand the beautiful. palaces of the Prince of Orange, the- Prince of Ligne, the Dukes of 


Aremberg and Arſcot, the Princes of Epinoy, Cubenpre, and Egmont; ſome of which ere 


adorned with noble collections of paintings, and ſurrounded with beautiful gardens; 


The Opera Houſe, built by the Duke of Bavaria in 1 700, is one of the moſt ſpacious 


and magnificent edifices of the kind in the world, fitted up in the Italian taſte, with rows 
of lodges or cloſets, which the nobility generally hire during the winter ſeaſon for the ac- 
 commodatien of their families and friends. That of the Prince of Ligne. being lined with 


looking-glaſſes, the company may ſit entirely ſhut up from the 18 85 and ſee this noe 
nen, without being themſelves viſible to any one. | 
The ſeven parochial-churches of Bruſſels are vaſtly wagaiiant; among which the ol 


legiate.church of St. Gedula, built on an elevated ſituation near the Louvain Gate, elaims 


pre- eminence both for beauty and extent. It's internal decorations are very numerous 


and ſplendid: and in the choir are ſeveral monuments ſacred to the memory of illuft: ious per- 
ſonages; the moſt admired of which is that of Erneſt, Archduke of Auſtria, governor of the 


Netherlands. In one of the chapels are preſerved, in a golden chalice Tet with diamonds, 
three hoſts, which, the legend ſays, were ſtabbed by a Jew about the year 1369, and ſome 


drops of blood iſſued from them. In commemoration of this event, there is an annual pro- 


ceſſion on the Sunday immediately following the thirteenth of July, when theſe hoſts are 
carried round the city, attended by the regular and Weular clergys the ee, the 


Courts of juſtice, and even the provincial governor. 


Bruſſels is alſo adorned with a Jeſuits college; eleven x e e ent oe nun- 


neries, of which two are Engliſh; a hk or Foundation of your maids; 3 and ſeveral 
& -ather religious inſtitutions, | at 4 


In ſhort, Bruſſels may vie with any city in \the a for the Wee ol; it's e 5 


tte goodneſs of it's company, and the cheapneſs of it's proviſions. In one of the inns, or 
_ _ - -eating-houles, a ſtranger has the advantage of dining, any time between twelve and three, 
on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat, for leſs than an Engliſh ſhilling. The wines likewiſe © 
are proportionably cheap; and a coach may be hired for ſixpence to any, place within the 


walls. By. means of the canal, travellers haye a communication twice a * with . 
which tends much to inereaſe the reſott of eompany to Bruſſels. _ | 

Among the peculiarities of this place, it may be obſerved that the-carts of thoſe people 
| who ſell fruits and other hortulane productions are drawn by dogs round the ſtreets, Ano- 
ther ſingular cuſtom is kept up on the 19th of January, when the women of Bruſſels un- 
dreſs heir buſbands, and carry them to bed; for which act of condeſcenſion the huſbands 
ate obliged to treat their friends next day. The origin of this cuſtom, we are told, is de- 
rived from the city being once reduced to ſuch extremity, as to be obliged to ſutrender to 
the enemy, when the women only were ſuffered to eſcape, carrying with them what they 


| clicemed. moſt valuable; on which they all marched out with their huſbands on their backs. 


The 


* 
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batdment it ſuffered from the French in 1695; which i in forty-fix hours demoliſhed fours. 
teen churches, and upwards, of four thouſand houſes; it's ſiege by the Elector of Bavaria i in 


1708, which was raiſed by the Duke of Marlborough; and it's being taken by the French 
in 1746, but reſtored to the Emperor by the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle. 5 

Bruſſels is likewiſe, celebrated throughout the world for it's Hegant manufactutes of 
_ tapeſtry, camblets, and bone-lace, | 
Antwerp, the capital of a marquiſate, is ſituated i ina low Ke fenny foil. on the eaſtern. 


bank of the Scheld, in 51 degrees 15 minutes north latitude, and 4 degrees 15 W 


eaſt longitude; built in form of a creſcent, and ſaid to be three thouſand ſix hundred and: 


thirty-five,geometrical paces. in circuit. The ſtreets ate generally ſtraight and well paveds, 


but the houſes, being built in a peculiar manner, partly of brick, and partly of ſtone, With 
a ſort of battlements on their tops, and very high roofs, make a very groteſque appearance. 


The fortifications are more remarkable for their beauty than their, ſtrength; the ramparts. 
being in general adorned with double rows of trees, which in ſummer afford a moſt refreſh- - 


ing ſhade: however, the, citadel is a ſtrong and regular fortreſs, This was once reputed ,. 
the richeſt and beſt-frequented port in Europe; ; and the city records mention, as an in- 
ſtance of, the opulence. af it's inhabitants, that a merchant, named John Daens, having 
lent a million of gold to Charles V. afterwards invited that emperor to a ſumptuous en- 
tertainment; and having kindled a fire of cinnamon (a ſpice which. at that time bore a "ery. 
high price) he threw. the Emperors bond into it, and thus cancelled the, debt. | 


Antwerp contains twenty-two public ſquares: alſo two hundred and twelve ſtreets; ae . 
principal of which, called Mere, is ſo ſpacious, that fix coaches may drive e and . 


houſes on each ſide are in general elegant and ſtately. * 
The Citadel, eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, is built i in a pentagonal. 


form, on the banks of the Scheld, and fully commands the town, the river, and the eircum- . 


jacent country. It was firſt erected by Philip II. of Spain, for the purpoſe of checking 


the trade of this city, which before that æra was a free port; and conſiſts of five 1 | 
which, from the. regularity of the citadel, defend one another; arge, deep, and double 1 
ditches; with only one gate; and is. ſaid to be n of two dunn * hundred paces 


red apdeighty for 


in circumference, | : 
The Exchange of 1 is 2 PL ai bet ae ſtructure, Jan i « 
long, and an hundred and forty. broad; adorned with four. ſpacious gates; and the Walks 
are ſupported with ſtately pillats of blue marble. Underneath are magazines ſtored with 
every ſpecies of merchandizez and above is an academy for. painting, ſculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the mat This noble edifice, the firſt of it's kind in Europe, fur | 
niſhed Sir Thomas Greſham with ſevera} Mare which. were adopted in erecting the Royal 
Exchange in London. bY h 
The Town Houſe: ute FRY piece c of 8 built ot fig one, with a 
highly ornamen ted front; and ſtands in the n.. eee in 


which all „— 1. 0 
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wer Ving the ſee of A biſhop, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Mechlin, the eceleſi- 


 aftiea ſtructures are numerous and beautiful. The cathedral of Our Lady is a very 


grand pile, upwards of-five hundred feet long, two hundred and thirty broad, and three 
hundred and fixty high: the ſpire riſes to the height of four hundred and ſixty-ſix feet, the 
croſc at the top to an hundred and fifty- one; and in the belfrey are thirty- three capital belle, 


5 with two ſets of chimes. >The three principal gates are embelliſhed with marble and gild- 


ing; and the altars with paintings, ſome of them by the maſterly pencil of Rubens. Se- 
veral curious pieces of Quintin Maſſey likewiſe adorn this cathedral; who, having origi- 
nally been a blackſmith, happened to fall in love with a painter's daughter; but being aſ- 
ſured by her father that he would never beſtow her on any but a painter, Mafley immedi- 
ately ſet out for Italy, entered the Lombard School, and in a few years returned an eminent 
maſter, when he again wooed, and gained the object of his affections. This artiſt lies in- 
terred at the entrance of the cathedral, where his effigy is put up, with this inſcription, 
© Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem;' $ that is, hs Wen at love transformed Vul- 
can into Apelles.* 5 
The church belonging to the Jeſuir « college is deſervedly admired. The "EY is 2 
moſt beautiful piece of architecture, on the pediment of which is placed a ſtatue of Igna- 
tius Loyola. The inſide is paved with the fineſt white marble; the galleries are ſupported 
by columns of the ſame; the great altar is elegantly formed of marble, jaſper, porphyry, and 
gold; and the cicling delightfully painted by Rubens and Vandyke. The picture of the 


Aſſumption of the Virgin, on the great altar, Executed by Rubens was e er 87 chat tn 


great maſter as one of his moſt capital works. 

Antwerp, among other valuable privileges, enjoys the following; VIZ. that every beben 
born! in it is eſteemed a citizen, though both the father and the mother are aliens. But, 
notwithſtanding all the advantages of ſituation, and immunities of the inhabitants, this city 
is far from being in a flouriſhing condition. Internal commotions, ſieges, and commercial 
reſtrictions, have confiderably abridged it's trade. But nothing has been ſo fatal to it's in- 
"tereſt as a ſtipulation entered into between the Spaniards and the United Provinces at the 
treaty of Munſter in 1648; namely, , TURE no | arg, ſhip N proceed conan to Ant- : 


| werp, but unlade it's cargo in Holland. 2 


Mechlin, a large and elegant city, is fituated on- the Dyle 5 the Nee Batten miles 5 
Glade of Antwerp, in 51 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, and in 4 degrees 40 mi- 
nutes eaſt Jongitude. The ftreets are ſpacious and neat, the canals numerous and -beauti- 
ful, and the edifices in general handſome and commodious. This city being an archiepiſco- 
8 ſee, it is adorned with a ſtately cathedral, the ſteeple of which is eſteemed the moſt lofty | 


in the Netherlands. The other religious edifices are beautiful and ſpacious; particularlß 
the collegiate church of Our Lady, and the parochial chureh of Our Lady of Hanſwyck. 


St. Rombant, a native of Ireland, and Biſhop of Dublin, i is patron of this peaks and his 
remains are preſerved in a filver ſhrine with the moſt religious veneration. | 
The inhabitants of Mechlin carry on a conſiderable. trade in corn, thread, and blankets; 


1 their ee manufacture | is that of fine —_— which e in ever, 


pert of Europe 


Like 
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Like other ancient cities, Mechlin has experienced a variety of fortunes; but the moſt 
memorable circumſtance relative to it's hiſtory is, that in the year 154% a tower being ſet 


on fire by lightning, communicated to two hundred quintals of n uk in- a 


ſtantly blowing up, occaſioned a moſt fatal and melancholy cataſtrophe. 


Limburg, the capital of a province, enjoys an elevated ſituation near the dune of a. 


Weſer, in 50 degrees 46 minutes north latitude, and in 6 degrees 14 minutes eaſt 


tude.” The circumjacerit country affords ſeveral ſpecies of marble, and exhibits a * 5 
ing view of mountains, rocks, and precipices. The fortifications of Limburg, which are 


regular and ſtrong, are from their ſituation deemed almoſt impregnable. The French, how- 
ever, under the Prince of Conde, in 1675, laid ſiege to this city; when every ſupply being” 
effectualty cut off, the governor was obliged to ſurrender in eleven days after the opening 
of the trenches; and, two years after, they blew up the caſtle, and ſet fire to the whole city,. 


from an apprehenſion that they ſhould be obliged to reſtore it on the re- eſtabliſmment of 
peace. The treaty of Nimeguen confirmed it to the Emperor; but, on the breaking out 


of a freſh war, the French again got poſſeſſion, and kept it about three years; when the 


Allied army, under the glorious Duke of Marlborough, inveſted and took it, together with 


the whole French garriſon; and, ſoon after, Limburg was again reſtored to the Emperor. 
Luxemburg, the capital of a dutchy, and one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in the Ne- 
therlands, i is ſituated on the River Elz, at it's confluence with the rivulet of Petreuſe, in 
49 degrees 2 minutes north latitude, and 6-degrees-10 minutes eaſt longitude. This city 
is divided into two parts, called the Upper and the Lower Town: the former is of an hep- 
tagonal form, and partly built on a rock; and the latter is ſituated amidſt deep vallies, and 
conſiſts of two ſuburbs. - But though the public and religious ſtructures are pretty nu- 
merous, neither of them deſerve neee — 0 eh is this city at all celebrated 
for it's beauty or opulence. _ , 

The ealamities of war have . * felt in ie Dufing the two > laſt 


centuries it has ſeveral times changed it's maſters; and has alternately ſworn allegiance to 


the French, Dutch, and Germans: however, i in r 5, it was . and PR con- 


1 firmed to the Houſe of Auſtria. - 


Ghent, the capital of Flanders Proper, i Meat leap e Bruſ- g 


ſels, i in 51 degrees 12 minutes north latitude, and in 3 degrees 36 minutes caſt e 9 
The confluence of ſeveral rivers at this place, as well as:ſevgral artificial canals, . 


tremely beneficial to it's commerce and ſtrength; the ſite of the city being divided into 


twenty-ſix iſlands by theſe interſecting rivers and canals, over which are as many capital 
bridges, beſides ſeventy- two of inferior dimenſions. The citadel, erected by the Emperor 


Charles V. conſiſts of four regular baſtions; but, from it's ſituation, it appears rather de- 
ſigned to command than defend the town: one on emen Gn els: _—_— 
for a mile round may be laid under water. | 
Ghent, at the requeſt of Philip IT. was coli into an 3 "I kts ah: ſuffra- 
gan to Mechlin; the celebrated Cornelius Janſenius, from whom the Janſeniſts derive 
- their name, having been appointed it's firſt biſhop. The cathedral dedicated to St John 
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ahh: | Baptifhiz.a beautiful, Spaten and venerable ſtructute; non are ſome of the u 


churehes, of which there are ſix, much inferior. in point of elegance, _ f 


The public buildings are in general fine pieces of ancient, architecture; cortiqulaats. # 


' the Town Houſe, which was begun in 1600, and: finiſhed.twenty. years after. 


| Neat this 
ediſice ſtands a very lofty tower, with an aſcent of more; than three hundred ſteps, con- 


taining a melodious chime of bells, the largeſt of which weighs eleven thouſand pounds. 


Among the curioſities of Ghent are two braſs ſtatues ſtand ing on a bridge over the Lys, 


repreſenting one man in the act of cutting off anotherꝰ's head with: a knife: the erection of 
. which ſtatues is attributed to the following legend. A father and his ſon being both con- 


demned to die, a pardon was offered to him who would undertake to be the other's exe - 
eutioner; when a long and affecting conteſt enſued between theſe unhappy. perſons which 


of them ſhould embrace the hleſſing of: life on the proffered terms. At length the father 


prevailed on the ſon to fave: himſelf, by complying with the ſevere and unnatural injunc- 
tionz but, juſt as the ſon was about to give the fatal blow, the blade either broke in the air, 


. or flew out of the handle: which circumſtance was regarded as a ſingular inſtance of the vs 


interpaſition of Providence, and they were both immediately pardoned. 


The principal trade of Ghent conſiſts in cloths, ſtuffs, and Wks; of . immenſe 


quantities are manufactured and ex ported to different countries. 


The magiſtracy conſiſts of burgomaſters, aldermen, and counkrlders,' annually elected 


no from among the principal inhabitants; at the head of whom is the high-bailiff, 


Ghent has experienced a variety of revolutions fince the year 1539; when the: inhobi- | 


tants, being overloaded: with taxes, revolted from Charles V. and implored the affiftance of 
Francis I. of France; which requeſt he refuſed. At this time Charles was in Spain, but 
fit out for Ghent immediately on recęiving intelligence of the revolt; and, on his arrival, 


puniſhed the inſurgents with ſingular ſeverity, fentencing ſome to be hanged, and others 
to be banifhied; deprived the city of it's artillery, arms, and privileges; and-ammerced 
- the inhabitants in the ſam of twelve hundred thouſand crowns. To ſhew his indig- 
nation ſtill farther, the magiſtrates were enjoined to walk in public proceſſion with ropes: 
about their necks; a fort was built to command the town; and a disfranchiſement i im- 
mediately tool place. By this rigid exerciſe of power, one oi the largeſt and moſſ popu- | 
lous cities in Europe was almoſt deſerted; but it has ſince in ſome meaſure recovered it's 
ancient ſplendor, though the extent within the walls i ſaid not to: be one belfof what. ie 


was formerly. 


In 2576, the famous 8 the PaciGontionat Ghent. was  eoneludrd: here b 
tween the States General and Philip II. of Spain. In 1678, this eity was beſieged by the 
French, whoſe king in perſon headed the attack; and with ſuch fury was the ſiege catried. 
on, that though the citizens cut their dykes, and laid part of the country. under water, the 
citadel was obliged to furrender: but, four months after, the French reſtored it to the Spa- 
niards by the treaty of Nimeguen. On the death of Charles II. in 1900, the Freneh a 
ſecond time poſſeſſed thernſelves of Ghent; but in 1706 delivered it up to the Allies. After 


me battle of Ramillies, the French ſurprized and took. it a third time in 1908; but, ſhortly 


alter, it was — from them by the Allies. The F rench, on the REC out of 


- 


another 
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another war, again made themſelves maſters of this city in 1745; however, it was reſtored 
and confi med to the Emperor by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. | 
Bruges (in Latin Bruga) is ſituated in 51 degrees 16 minutes north latitude; and in 3 
degrees 15 minutes eaſt Jongitude, at the junction of ſeveral canals which communicate 
with Oſtend, Newport, Furnes, and Dunkirk. The water in theſe canals is entirely ſtag- 
nant, though the ground is conſiderably lower towards the ſea than in the town; however, 
it may be occaſionally renewed by means of three fluices contrived for that purpoſe. 
The ſtreets of this city are ſpacious and regular; and the ſquares are pretty numerous and 
elegant, particularly that called the Friday's Market-Place, at one end-of which ſtands a 
fine ſteeple of great height, containing a muſical ring of bells. 2 
The cathedral is an ancient and venerable building, but contains nothing remarkable. 
The two collegiate churches of Our Lady and St. Saviour, and indeed all the parochial 
churches and chapels, are proportionably grand: but none is more celebrated than that of 
the Carmelites, in which ſands a beautiful monument of Henry Jermyn, Lord Der, 
an Engliſh peer. | 
To particularize all the religious inſtitutions in this city would greatly exceed the limits 
of this work: we ſhall therefore only obſerve that, among other nunneries, there are two 
dedicated to the Engliſh nation, one of them of Auguſtine nuns, who are all ladies of high 
rank, and who generally entertain ſtrangers at the grate with wines and ſweetmeats. | 
Few cities have made more ample proviſion for the poor and orphans than Bruges a 
circumſtance which reffects the higheſt honour on the humanity of the natives. In one 
eſtabliſhment, called the School for Orphans, founded in 1411, one hundred and thirty 
boys of that deſcription are brought up to literature or trades, according to Bite nn 
propenſities. | 
The principal avocation of the cient candy is the Wendet of cottons, fine 
woollen ſtuffs, linen and lace, fuſtians and tapeſtries. The traders are divided into ſixty. 
eight companies. 
About two centuries ago, Bruges was in a very flouriſhing condition, and much reſorted 
to by merchants from every part of Europe, who had their reſpective warchouſes, and many 


of them elegant private habitations. Each nation had alſo it's proper conſul; and ſeven- 


teen ancient palaces are ſtill ſhewn, in which theſe conſuls reſided. The en pri- 
mary cauſe of the decline of this city was a revolt of the inhabitants againſt the Archduke 
Maximilian, who had eſpouſed the heireſs of the Houſe of Burgundy; on which occaſion 
the citizens proceeded to ſuch unjuſtifiable and indecent lengths, that they. detained the 
prince himſelf in cuſtody, and abuſed his officers and ſervants: but, after a ſcene of uni- 
verſal anarchy had been exhibited for near twelve months, the infatuated inhabitants, dread- 
ing the conſequences, implored their ſovereign's clemency; which was refuſed, on any 
other conditions than thoſe of delivering up, ſeveral of the ringleaders to be executed or 
baniſhed, and the whole city ſubmitting to a conſiderable fine. | 

Indeed, ſince Antwerp and Amſterdam have extended their commerce, that of Bruges 


has proportionably declined; however, it is ſtill the reſidence of ſome opulent merchants, 
who carry on a pretty cm trade in the articles above-mentioned, 
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Ypres, (in Latin Tpra) a city of ſome eminence, is ſituated on the little River Y pre, in 
50 degrees 57 minutes north latitude, and in 2 degrees 51 minutes eaſt longitude. 'The 
buildings 1 in general are conſtructed with wood; notwithſtanding which, they have rather 
ah handſome appearance. The religious truures occupy nearly one-third of the whole 
place, ſome of which are ancient and ſtately piles. This city, which is an epiſcopal ſee, 
ſubordinate to the Archbiſhop of Mechlin, and one of the barrier towns ceded to the States 
General in 1715, has frequently been beſieged by the French; particularly in 1744, when 
the Dutch garriſon ſurrendered almoſt as ſoon as the French encamped before it. 

Oſtend, (in Latin O/tenda) ſituated in 51 degrees 14 minutes north latitude, and in 2 
degrees 59 minutes eaſt longitude, is famous for having been the reſort of Britiſh travellers 
and traders during our wars with the French, from which circumſtance it has derived no 
| Inconſiderable portion of it's preſent grandeur and opulence. The ſite is marſhy, and inter- 
ſected by a variety of canals; and as the ſea may be admitted fo as to cover a conſiderable 
extent of the circumjacent country, it is deemed almoſt impregnable. | | 

The buildings are generally low, though many of them poſſeſs no. ſmall. ſhare of 
elegance; and the, ſtreets are ſtraight and regular. One great inconvenience, however, 
attends this city, namely, a ſcarcity of freſh water, which the inhabitants principally pro- 
cure from Bruges by means of boats, and depoſit in a large reſeryoir ſituated near the 
harbour. . 

Oftend will ever be memorable in Arn on account of the long ſiege it fuſtained 
Py" the Spaniards, which commenced on the fifth of July 1601, and held out till the 
| twenty-ſecond of September 1604, when it ſurrendered on honourable terms. This noble 
defence may be in a great meaſure - aſcribed to the ſupplies ſent from England, and the 
ſpirited conduct of Sir Francis Vere, a native of that country. Eighty thouſand men are 
ſaid to have fallen on the ſide of the Spaniards during the ſiege; though, when they firſt 
| inveſted the city, they did not ſuppoſe it would have held out a fortnight: and this chi- 
mera induced the Archdutcheſs to make a vow that ſhe would not ſhift herſelf till it had 
capitulated; which, we are told, ſhe religiouſly obſerved. Hiſtory records a number of 


ſingular circumſtances attending this extraordinary attack; particularly, that the Spaniards 


ſhot ſuch a number of iron bullets againſt the ſand-hill bulwark, that they formed a wall, 
5 which daſhed in pieces all ſucceeding ones ſhot againſt it. Prince Maurice had ſeveral 
times attempted to relieve this place, but in vain; the Spaniards being ſo ſtrongly en- 
trenched, as to render every attempt to-diſlodge them not only perilous but impracticable. 
In 1658, Cardinal Mazarine attempted to take this city by ſtratagem, ſending Marſhal 
D'Aumont, with ſeveral men of war, to ſurprize it; but, far from accompliſhing the ob- 
je& of this expedition, the marſhal himſelf, with all his ſhips, were taken: however, on 
the demiſe of Charles II. of Spain, the French got poſſeſſion of Oſtend, but were We ar 
to relinquiſh it after the deciſive battle of Ramillies. 

Charles VI. the late emperor, having concerted a plan for making this city the empo- 
rium of Aſiatic commerce, eſtabliſhed in it the famous Oſtend Company. This ſcheme 
was , among by ſeveral eminent Dutch and Engliſh merchants; but 

: being 
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being frenuouſly oppoſed by all the maritime powers, who captured ſome of the Company” $ 
ſhips on their return from-the Indies, after _ Negoclations, this eſtabliſhment was en- 
tirely aboliſhed. ge 
Mons, (in Latin Montes) an extenſive, ſtrong, and opulent city, of Hainault, i is ſfitu= 

ated near the confluence of the Hayne and Trouille, in 50 degrees 30 minutes north lati- 
tude, and 3 degrees 36 minutes eaſt longitude; containing about five thouſand private 
houſes, and ſeveral magnificent public ſtructures: and as the whole ſurrounding country 
may be overflowed, except on the ſourh-eaſt ſide, where ſtrong baſtions are erected, thie * 
proaches of an enemy are both difficult and hazardous. 

Mons contains ſix parochial churches, two of which are collegiate; a Jeſuits college; 
and ſeveral cloiſters; beſides a chapter of eanoneſſes founded by St. Waltrude, who, agree- 
ably to the rules of their foundation, aſſiſt at morning ſervice in their canonical habits, 
but during the remainder of the day appear in the moſt ſumptuous apparel, and 185285 
their time in ſuch amuſements as are conſonant to their inclinations. 

The magiſtracy of this city is compoſed of a mayor and ten echevins; and, being a place 
of conſiderable importance, it is furniſhed with a particular governor, and other ſubordi- 
nate officers, both civil and military. The principal manufacture is that of woollen ſtuffs: 
however, the merchants, many of whom are very — carry on a conſiderable trade in 
various commodities. | 

The calamities of war have often been ſeverely felt in Mons, and it has ſeveral times 
changed it's maſters. The French, Dutch, and Auftrians, have by turns poſſeſſed thiem- 
ſelves of it, and alternately been obliged to retire; every freſh rupture has expoſed the 
wretched inhabitants to the horrors of a ſiege; z and the nobleſt ſtructures have 0 
been levelled with the ground. 

On the demiſe of Charles II. of Spain, the French took poſſeſſion of this place, as they 
had done of ſeveral other cities in the Netherlands; and maintained their ground till the 
year 1709, when it was inveſted by the Duke of Marlborough. The Marſhals Villars and 
Boufflers, with the grand army, immediately put themſelves in motion to, relieve it: the 
| Duke wheeled off from the city, and advanced to give them battle; and, coming up with 
them at the village of Malplaquet, a few miles ſouth of Mons, boldly attacked them in 
their entrenchments, and entirely defeated them. The reduction of the city immediately 

followed, which was confirmed to Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht. However, the 
French, under Marſhal Saxe, again inveſted and carried Mons in 17463 but the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, again reſtored it to the Archducal family. | 

Namur, (in Latin Namurum) the capital of a county, an epiſcopal ſee, and a ſtrongly 
- fortified city, ſtands between two hills, at the confluence of the Sambre and the Maeſe. 
f orts erected on the moſt advantageous ſituations render this place prodigiouſly ſtrong; 
however, it has frequently been obliged to ſurrender to different powers. Louis XIV. of 
France took it in 1692, after a ſiege of ſix days; but, in 1696, King William III. recovered 
it after a very bloody defence, It again fell under the power of the French on the demiſe of 
Charles II. of n who held it n the treaty of Utrecht reſtored it to the Houſe of 
: TP Ry Auftzing 
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_ roy _ hopevof the year; and hence the poor inhabitants are often \ obliged to fabſiſt on 
cheſnuts and rye. But the precarious condition of property in this kingdom militates 
more fatally againſt univerſal plenty than all other cauſes combined; for it enervates the 
arm of honeſt induſtry, ſtifles every manly exertion, and leaves numbers to truft to the 
happy effects of a favourable ſeaſon, or on failure of that, to the ſpontaneous bounty of na- 
ture. The French, however, have not been inattentive to promote the cauſe of agricul- 
ture; they have inſtituted different academies expreſsly for this purpoſe, and propoſed pre- 
miums for it's improvement: but ſuch expedients, though partially ſerviceable, can never 
become of national utility, where he who ſows is not ſure of reaping the fruits of his labour, 

The roots of this country are numerous, and excellently adapted to the taſte of it's in- 


habitants, Their ſallads, and all Kinds of ſeaſoning, are likewiſe. extremely plentiful; and, | 


next to their vines, are the chief objects of their culture. 
Almoſt every province produces plenty of wines, which are ſo well tern as to Neude 
an enumeration of them unneceſſary, Thoſe of Champaigne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, 


Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac, are peculiarly excellent; and there are few conſtt⸗ 


tutions, however delicate, to which ſome one or other of them is not adapted. 


Provence and Languedoc produce oil of olives; and theſe, and ſome other provinces, 0 


yield plenty of capers and prunes, which grow alſo in Bourdeaux and the vicinity of Tou- 


lon; and the northern provinces are famous for apples, from which the natives make vaſt 
quantities of cyder. On ſeveral parts of the ſea- coaſt ſalt is manufactured; and from the 


herb kali, which is found in great plenty in Languedoc, abundance of pot-aſh i is made. 


Oak, elm, aſh, and a variety of timber common to England, are found in moſt parts of i 
France: however, from the great conſumption of it in the article of fuel, the internal pro- | 


vinces of the kingdom begin to experience a ſcarcity...  * 
France contains few animals, either wild or tame, wolves 8 c iich are not uf ually 


met with i in Great Britain. The horſes, black caftle, and ſheep, however, are neither ſo 


numerous nor ſo valuable as thoſe of England: the wool of their ſheep is infinitely i in- 
ferior; but, by a ſhameful traffic which the internal enemies of this country carry on, the 
French are ſupplied with numbers of our live ſheep, with, whoſe fleeces they are enabled 
to ſupply.their manufactures, and even to rival us in the elegance and beauty of their ſtuffs. 
Game of every ſpecies is extremely plentiful and good; and, what may ſeem a paradox, 
in France, which we are taught to conſider as a land of perfect ſlavery, it is neither guarded 
by legal reſtrictions nor partial indulgences, as in England. The marine productions of 
mant differ very little from thoſe of the oppoſite coaſt of Britain, and are leſs numerous. 
The principal mountains in this kingdom, or on it's frontiers, ate the Alps, which ſepay 


rate it from Italy; the Pyrenees, which bound it on the ſide of Spain; the Vauge, Whick 5 


divides Lorrain from Burgundy and Alſace; Mount Jura, which lies between F ranche * 
Compte and Switzerland; the Cevennes, i in. the. e of Languedoc; and. Mount . 
in that of Auvergne. 

—— it's extent, the rivers of Dey are neither very, numerous nor capital; the 
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principal, Win are e the Lolts; the Rhone, the Garrone; and the Seine; The | Loire 
runs a north and north-weſt courſe, and falls into the ſea at Nants, after meandering 
about five hundred miles. The Rhone rifes in Switzerland, rolls on ſouth=weſt to Lyons 
and then doubling, returns due ſouth till it diſembogues it's ſtream into the Mediterranean 
near Arles. The Garonne iſſues from the Pyreneah mountains; and, taking firſt a north- 
eaſterly courſe, by means of a canal the work of Louis XIV. communicates with the 
Mediterranean, The Seine, a contemptible ſtream when compared with the Thames, 
ſoon after it's riſe, flows towards the north-weſt, and in it's courſe viſiting Troyes, Paris, 
and Rouen, at laft falls into the Engliſh Channel at Havre: To theſe four capital rivers | 
may be added the Saone, which forms a junction with the Rhone at Lyons; the Charant, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Bay of Biſcay at Rochfort; the Somme, whieh runs 
north-weſt through Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh Channel below Abbeville; the 
Var, which, iſſuing from the Alps, forms a boundary between France and Italy, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice; the Adour, which runs from eaſt to 

weſt through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below Bayonne; and the noble 
River Rhine, which originates in Switzerland, and forming the eaſtern boundary between ; 

France and Germany, receives the tributaty ſtreams of the Moſſele and Sarte. | 
he natural advantages, both with reſpe& to commerte and convenience, derived from 
the above rivers, have been vaſtly improved by the formation of ſeveral artificial rivers, 
and canals, which may juſtly be deemed the principal glory of the reign of Louis XIV. 
The Canal of Languedoc, begun in 1666, and compleated in 1680, was intended te open 
a communication between the ocean and the Mediterranean, to expedite the paſſage of the 
French fleet; but though it was carried on with the moſt enterprizing ſpitit, and at a pro- 
digious expence, for upwards of an hundred miles, in ſpite of every obſtaele nature threw in 
the way, yet it has never anſwered the original purpoſe. Other works of the fame kind, 
however, are pregnant with national utility; particularly the Canal of Calais, which con- 
A veys travellers from thence-to St. Omers, Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and ſeveral othes 
places; and that of Orleans, which runs a courſe of eighteen nere at . IRR 

beneficial to the public and productive to government. is 45 
France contains few, lakes worthy of notice. However; we meet with one on the tog 
of a hill near Alegre, which vulgar credulity ſuppoſes to be bottomleſs; another at Iſſolre, 
in Auvergne; and a third at La Beſſe, into which if 4 ſtone bs "_— it eee tre · 

mendous noiſe reſembling a clap of thunder. 

France has long been peculiarly famous for it's miterat wits. Thoſe of POL oth 
the frontiers of Spain, are at preſent the moſt eſteemed for their various ſanative and re- 
 Rorative qualities. We ſhould probably be ſuppoſed to deal in the marvellous, were we to 

recount their real or pretended: virtues: this, however, we may ſafely aver, that they have, 
affiſted by the ſalubrity of the air and ſoil, performed many remarkable eures. At an in- 
conſiderable diſtance from theſe laſt- mentioned ſprings are ſeveral wholeſome minerals and 
es to which many people of ROE reſort. every ſpring and autumn. The waters of 
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gulta bach, in Alface, are celebrated for curing the palſy, ſtone; add nervous diſorders. : 
| Forges in Normandy, and St. —_— are likewiſe pr for their Nen 1 — | 
removing obftrucions. * 

T o enumerate all the ati fruits Weg e W as 8 
ing: one, however, near Aigne, in Auvergne, deſerves ſome notice. This curious ſpring, 
which is continually boiling to a violent degree, though almoſt deſtitute of taſte; is of ſucts. 
a deleterious nature, that birds, on drinking it, inſtantly die: the cauſe of this pheno- 
menon as yet remains andiſcovered, naturaliſts neither Ry or 11 Hear 4 
heat, nor the poiſonous quality with which it is impregnated.” | 

France contains ſeveral veins of the nobleſt metals: in Limit hives are — 
gold and filver, and in Alface ſome of filyer and copper; but both are too expenſive to be 
wrought to advantage. Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and eoal, are alſo found in ſeveral 
parts; and Brittany abounds in mines of iron, copper, tin, and lead. A mine of oker Ras 
deen diſcovered at Berry, which ſerves for melting metals, and dyeing the fineſt drab cloths. 
Excellent turquoiſes, the only precious ſtones France produces, are found i in 1 | 
but marble and free-ſtone quarries are common in almoſt every province. 

Te French are ſlender, active, and well-proportioned; their hair 5 n 
rally black, their complexiohs brown, and their ſtature rather lower than that of the 
neighbouring nations. The fair-ſex are more celebrated for the brilliancy of their wit 
and the gaicty of their diſpoſitions, than for any perſonal attractions reſulting from native 
beauty. The peaſantry of both ſexes are generally very ordinary, and form a remarkable 
and Rriking contraſt to thoſe of the fame rank in Great Britain. The nobility atid's 
accompliſhed in the academical exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and riding; rogue ery 

foreigner with a ſecret contempt who is inferior to them in thoſe reſpects: Henee the ſpe- 
cious is generally preferred to the real; and a man poſſeſſed of the higheſt mental acquiſi- 
tions, if deſtitute of the external graces, appears to great diſadvantage i in this country. A. 
few princes of the blood and great nobility poſſeſs very ample fortunes; and are more inag- 
nificent in their palaces and equipage than any of the Engliſh; but, in point of opulence, 
elegante, and « Ae the other ranks : are EIN: Wikis apa in ee 

neighbours. 825 

* S! cbaräcterifkies of the French nation are well know. Vanity is their pre- 
dominant principle: a quality which, though highly ridiculous in itſelf, is not without 

it's advantages among this people; it prompts them to actions which real courage ought 
to inſpire, and enables them to ſupport misfortunes without the aid of philbſophy. - How= 
ever, this character is hardly to be traced among the lower ranks, at leaſt not in the ſame 
proportion as in the higher; for though the higher and middle ranks produce many illaſtri- 
ous individuals, excellent officers, both naval and military, who are ſtimulated be 
this enthuſiaſm to dare even impoffibilities, few inſtances occur of determined perſeverance 
and firmneſs in their ſoldiers; hence the well-known obſervation, That the French officers 
will: lead if their ſoldiers wa ils and the (Toe a loidiers ere. if their . 
nnn. eri. 8 
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In their privete eohverſation, the French affect freedom, gaiety, and vit: however, their 
ideas ſeldom riſe higher than faſhionable dreſſes and diverſions; being reſtricted from dif. 
playing their political abilities, that inexhauſtible fund of ROI of en AIG K ap- 
prehenſion of ſpies; and the dread of puniſhment, _ '1 

The gallantry of this nation is of a very different conplenion um that praftifed in 
England; conſiſting of groſs ſervility and adulation on the part of the men, and kept up 
on that of the ladies by admitting many indelicate freedoms. Indeed, to a ſtranger, their 
manners in this reſpect would indicate an univerſal depravity, and a diſregard of female 
honour, both in the ſingle and married; however, though they violate the laws of due 

decorum on almoſt every occaſion, they are as ſeldom guilty of incontinence as other nations 
among whom the public intercourſe between the ſexes is more rigid and ceremonious. 
Inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and imperious, in proſperity, the people of this country ſeem 
to forget the inſtability of all human affairs; and when any reverſe of fortune happens, 
they ſupport it with apparent indifference, ſeldom ſuffering deſpair to aggravate their cala- 
mities. Indiſcriminately complaiſant and officious, they have no idea of adapting their 
behaviour to the actual rank or character of the perſons with whom they converſe: hence 
they often commit the moſt egregious blunders; diſguſt thoſe whom they attempt to pleaſe; 
and, by one continued round of unmeaning, fulſome ITO render thomſcbves my : 
ridiculous in the eyes of men of ſenſe and diſcernment, © | 

- Infincerity has likewiſe been charged on the French, a crime from which they are pro- 

bably as free as other nations; however, the exceſs of their civility gives a colour to this 


imputation, and throws the ſhade of ſuſpicion on their candour. Is private life f mu 


be acknowledged, they have given numerous inſtances of generoſity, veracity, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs; but if we contemplate the character of their government, from which the 
virtues or vices of nations are generally eſtimated, we muſt own that a reſtleſs ambition, 
5 together with a total want of faith and principle, have ever been it's predominant features. 
It is but juſt, however, to acknowledge, that the French have unqueſtionably given a 

poliſh to the ferocious manners, and even humanized the virtues, of ſurrounding nations. 
Placed at the head of taſte, faſhion, and dreſs, they have introduced milder habits i into fo- 
ciety, and given a ſentimental turn to the modes of converſation. But, if a diffuſion of 
French manners has ſoftened the aſperity of virtue, it has likewiſe taught vice to inſi- 
nuate itſelf with leſs difficulty; and, under the guiſe of poliſhed manners, and ſentimental 

_ expreſſion, the moſt corrupt paſſions of the heart have only ſecured an eaſier mode of gra- 
tification, and become leſs formidable than when they appeared with hardened effrontery. 

From theſe combined circumſtances, therefore, we may ſafely conclude, that a refinement of 

manners 1s only another term for varniſhing vice; and that, wherever too great an attention 
to the minutiæ of external ceremony is eſtabliſhed, the nation is rapidly verging to effemi- 


nacy and decay. The intercourſe between France and Britain of late years is not only appa- 


rent in our dreſs, our amuſements, and gallantries, but it ſeems al ſo to have had a perni- 
cious effect on our national courage, and patriotic partiality. To eſteem his own country 
| ſuperior to any other in the univerſe, and boldly todefend it's rights, were formerly the dil- 
« IG characteriſtics of a Briton; but, from a vain anden for continental refine- 

| bi ments, 


FRANCE. EC 
Ants, the contempt 'of arbitrary power becomes leſs violent, an the ater pitrie ks 
ng more to influence the ſenſual boſoms of modern Engliſhmen. oo 

To what we have already advanced reſpecting the manners and cuſtoms of the Ba, | 
we ſhall ſubjoin the remarks of an ingenious and well-informed modern writer, who thus 
depicts ſeveral diſtinguiſhing ne vgs gg in n 1 this W 
ſical people. 

© The natural levity of the French,” fays this — x u reinforced by the moſt pre- 
© poſterous education, and the example of a giddy people engaged in the moſt frivolous 

« purſuits. A F renchman is taught by ſome prieſt or monk to read his mother tongue, and 
© to ſay his prayers in a language he does not underſtand. He is accompliſhed in dancing 
and fencing by the maſters of thoſe ſciences; to which if he adds ſome knowledge of muſic, 
© he efteems himſelf irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf moſt on being poliſhed above the 
natives of any other country by his converſation with the fair-ſex. In the courſe of this 
© communication, with which he is indulged from his tender years, he learns, like a par- 
© rot, by rote, the whole circle of French compliments; which confiſt of nothing more than 
© a ſet of phraſes ridiculous toexceſs, and thoſe he throws out indiſcriminately to all women, 
© without regard to age, place, or circumſtance. By the frequent repetition of this exer- 
| © cife, he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. Being accuſtomed to 
_ © gallantry from his eatlieſt infancy, a Frenchman becomes perfectly acquainted with the 
© very minutiz of female cuſtoms and humours; and, apparently by inſtinct, performs a 
© thouſand little offices to ſerve them, which men, whoſe time has been ſpent in making 
© more valuable acquiſitions, would entirely overlook. He enters a lady's bedchamber, 
< while ſhe is in bed, without ceremony, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs her ſhift, 
© and thinks himſelf guilty of no indecorum in officiouſly afliſting to put it on. He 
c attends at her toilette, regulates the diftribution of her patches, and direQs: where ſhe 
may paint with the happieſt effect. Should he enter hen che js-drefled,. and perceive 
the leaſt impropriety in her coc Fure, he inſiſts on adjuſting it with his o.πn hands. Con- 
© ſtantly furniſhed with a comb, ſciſſars, and pomatum, if he ſees a curl, or even a ſingle 
hair, amiſs, he immediately ſets about rectifying it with all the dexterity of a profeſſed 
« frizeur. He attends her to every place of public or private reſort, whether on buſineſs. 
or on pleaſure; and, by dedicating his whole time to her ſervice, renders 2 * n 
* Jutely the ſlave of her caprices, and the minion of her pleaſures. TE 

© Such is the genuine character of a Frenchman of taſte. A coxcomb by piofellion, 
c impertinent through the extravagance of his politeneſs, and the humbleſt 'vaſſal of female 
« vanity, while he is miniſtering to the gratification of his own. In ſhort, a French petit 

_ © maitre (and of that deſcription are all in general from the marquis who glitters in-lace 
© and embroidery, to the gargon barbiere covered with meal) is one of the * Aale in⸗ 

ſigniſicant, and foppiſh creatures, that creation can affor lu. | 
A Frenchman values his hair more than his God, and vill ſooner pawn his ict Fa 
part with his queue, Even the very cannaille, the boy who'cleans ſhoes at the corner 
of the ſtreet, and the beggar who drives his aſs, all are alike partial to a long tail depend- 
2 ne, . Perhaps they may be deftitute of a ſhirt and — 2211 4 0 
S © But 
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4 But this Eau however tidiculous, is perhaps leſs orlmĩ nal the hethet equally, 


& add, at leaſt in one ſex, which we are about to mention; that is, paint, which 


5 Feems to carry human affectation to the fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance. In 
other countries, it is true, ſome part of the fair-ſex uſe fard and vermilion to mend a 
4 bad or a faded complexion, to heighten their natural graces, of to conceal the defects of 


g © nature, as well as the ravages of time, and even this will appear diſguſting and artificial 


aj to every lover of nature; but in France, where fafhion preſcribes. it to all ladies of con- 


\ 
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dition, who indeed cannot appeir without this badge of diſtinction, the practice becomes 
©: 69dious and deteſtable, and every ſpectator who has a reliſh for real beauty muſt be hurt 
© at the reflection. As to fard, or white, with which the neck and ſhoulders are plaiſtered; 
© it may in fome meaſure be excuſable to conceal a ſkin naturally ſallow, and might be 
„ lid ot from a deſire of appearing more agreeable; but the rouge, which bedaubs their 
© faces from the chin up to the eyes, without the leaſt art or dexterity, deſtroys all diſ- 
c tinction of features, renders the aſpect really frightful, and excites nothing but ideas of 
* difpuſt and averſion. Yet this horrible maſk forms the only diſtinction of rank; and 
<, without it no married lady is admitted at court, or into any polite n 7; re any 
© of the lower claſſes aſſume this badge. 1 

+ To expatiate upon the Gallic modes of dreſs. would be naedieſs. as ; ok of both ſexes is 
well known; however, it is fo variable in cities and towns, that no particular deſcription. 
can be given of it, In this reſpect, the French certainly poſſeſs a fertility of invention ſu- 
perior to their neighbours, and the frequent varying of their faſhions is unqueſtionably of 


_ infinite ſervice to their manufactures. The cheapneſs of the dreſs and ornaments of both 
ſexes gives them a decided ſuperiority over other nations, particularly the Engliſh, and al- 
lows the indulgence of a whimfical taſte without incurring diſproportionate expences. 


A ſtranger, of whatever country, has no ſooner arrived in Paris, than he finds it indiſ- 
penſubly neceſſary ao und for the various tradeſmen concerned in the equipment of the hu- 
man body. The minuteſt articles of dreſs mult be adapted to the reigning Pariſian faſhion 
even the buckles, and the form of the ruffles, muſt be changed, and the cloaths muſt be 
| ſuited to the mode of the ſeaſon, though at the riſque of the wearer's life, The inclemency 
| of the weather muſt never be an apology for not wearing his babit d it, or demi ſaiſon; nor. 


; muſt he preſume to put on a warmer: dreſs before the day which faſhion has preſcribed for. 


that purpoſe; and neither old age nor infirmity will juſtify a man for wearing a hat on bis 
head either at home or abroad. From theſe capricious, decrees. of faſhion it is not to be 
ſuppoſed the ladies are excluded: their facques and: negligees muſt periodically be altered 
and hew-trimmed; their caps, laces, and ſhoes, muſt likewiſe be new, and their hair cut 
aecording to the laſt· adopted mode. They muſt have their taffaties for the ſummer, their 
flowered ſilks for the ſpring and autumn, and their ſattins and damaſks for winter: In the 
lightneſs of their apparel the men too muſt be wholly directed by the ſeaſons. They muſt: 
provide themſelves with ſuits of camblet trimmed with filver for ſpring and autumn, filk: | 
cloaths for fummer, and cloth laced with gold, or velvet, for winter; and their bag-wigs: 
muſt be worn à Ia pigeon. In a word, this variety of dreſs is abſolutely neceſſary for all 
thoſe who pretend to Foy thing above the mere vulgar. | From the king to the beggar, - 
«+ Tan 
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ranks indiſcringinately uſe 3 and even the very camaille, „ (0 their abilities, 
ape their ſuperiors in the fopperies of faſhion. The common people, however, in the 
country, {till retain, without any material deyiation, the antiquated modes of dreſs, the 


jarge hat, the enormous jack- boot, and prodigious ſpurs; and even within a few. leagues 
of Paris this contraſt begins to be perceptible. In large cities, the clergy, lawyers, phy- 
ſicians and merchants; generally dreſs in black; and the French nation in general, in'tleir 
modes and drefs, are governed by commercial circumſtances, which is, indeed, a proof of 
commendable policy. Perhaps it is not a little to be regretted, that moſt of · their abſur- 


dities have of late years been almoſt univerſally adopted among us, without the ſmalleſt re- 
gard to the political motives: by n . are re and which wich us are 1 


reverſed. 
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man Catholic; in the profeſſion of which their kings have been ſo uniformly: conſtant, 
| that they have obtained from the Pope the title of Moſt Chriſtian, and The Eldeſt Soil of 


the Church. The Gallican church, however, has more than once attempted” to emanci- 


pate itſelf from the papal yoke; and, in the reign of Louis XIV. bad nearly effected it's 
purpoſe: but it was finally defeated by the ſeeret bigotry of that haughty monarch; who, 
whilſt he was awing the Pope, was inwardly trembling under the power of the Jeſuits, a 


ſociety now totally exterminated from that kingdom. But though the French clergy re- 


ſtrict the authority of the Pope to matters purely ſpiritual,. they ate in general very ini- 
mical to any thing that has the appearance of reformation; and, being poſſeſſed of immenſe 
property, ſhould government even wiſh to amend the eccleſiaſtical. eſtabliſnment, it would 


be a very dangerous attempt, wichout the fulleſt unanimicy between the king and My | 


parliaments, . 


Notwithſtanding Popery i is the 3 religion tolerated ĩ in this kingdom, there are e till ; 3 - 


vaſt number of ſecret Proteſtants, commonly called Hugonots, f in Dauphiné, Languedoc, 
and ſome other provinces, who are obnoxious to the moſt grievous cruelties and perſe- 
eutions from the intolerancy of the clergy and magiſtrates; z, they perform their religious 
exerciſes with the fame dread as if they were perpetrating the moſt heinous crimes, an 
venture to aſſemble only in private cellars, and places remote from public view. In Alſac 
however, the Proteſtants are openly tolerated by virtue of a treaty z.and i in many places the 
Jews meet with no moleſtation. Indeed, the freedom of writing, which may be ſaid to 


have firſt been introduced inte France by M. De Voltaire, has in modern times tended 


conſiderably to ſoften the rage of religious bigotry; and whilſt it has made deiſm faſhion- 
able among the pert free thinkers, bas in a great meaſure reſcued: conſcientious Chriſtians 
from the fcourge of intolerant zeal. 

The following Articles exhjbit the extent of ab Authority th this country. 


ik In temporal affaire, neither the ſovereign, his officers, nor magiſtrates, are fabje& to 
any church diſcipline inflicted either by the biſhops, or their ſupreme head the Pope. 

H. The Pope 8 juriſdiction! in France is bounded by the king's pleaſure; his nuncios 
and legates d a latere are only regarded as envoys from the court of Rome to that of 
'F rance;, and cannot, -by virtue of any papal mandate, intermeddle with civil affairsy. 
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Eo Ou fuch mandate has previouſly AE ths king 8 fanAtion, and has r egiltered 
in due form in parliament. 
III. The convention and holding of all eccleſiaſtical aeriiblies, with the confirmation 


of their deerees, depend on the civil power; nor is the concurrence of the Pope ne- 
ceſlary to give them validity, 


IV. The king may enact laws which merely concern the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 


 _ » and limit the exerciſe of clerical power; and, without the king's permiſſion and rati- 


fication, no law of the church, either framed by the biſhops or the Pope, can ſubject 
any one to external penalties or puniſhments, or even to church diſcipline. 

v. The Pope is denied the privilege of levying money in France on any pretence what- 
ever, except the fees and impoſts allowed him by the concordat; though the king map 
tax the clergy without the papal ſanction, a privilege which moſt other Catholic 


| princes are obliged to purchaſe by paying a quota of ſuch tax to the holy ſee. 
VI. No eccleſiaſtical foundations, nor any new order of monks and nuns, can be in- 


troduced without the royal fiat; and the rules of ſuch order mut remain ſubject to the 
Cognizance and amendment of the civil power. 
VII. The king has the ſole nomination of all archbiſhops and biſhops, abbots and priors; 
except, with reſpect to the * where the convent is indulged with _ — of 
it's own ſuperior. 
VIII. The eccleſiaſtical juriſliction is ſubordinate to 10 civil power; ſo that appeals 
from the deciſions of the eccleſiaſtical courts may be brought before parliament. 


This kingdom contains eighteen archbiſhops; ; an hundred and thirteen biſhops; twenty- 
two thouſand two hundred and ninety-one parochial and other prieſts; ſeven hundred and 
ſeven abbies for men; three hundred and ſeventeen priories and abbies for women, beſides 
an infinite number of other convents; together with two hundred and fifty commanderies 
of the order of Malta, The aggregate number of monks and nuns is computed at up- 

Wards of an hundred and ninety thouſand, whoſe revenues are ſaid to exceed an hundred 
million of livres; while the annual income of the archbiſhops 2 and biſhops amounts to four 

millions three hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand livres. Indeed, from the beſt calcula- 
tions, it appears that the eccleſiaſtics compoſe an eightieth part of the population of the 


4 whole country, to the ſupport of which their emoluments are in general perfectly adequate. - | 


The Archbiſhop of Lyons is count and primate of France; the Archbiſhop of Sens is pri- 
mate of France and Germany; the Archbiſhop of Paris is duke and peer of the realm; and 
| the Archbiſhop of Reims is duke and peer, as well as legate, of the ſee. of Rome. | 
Tue ſchemes of Louis XIV, to eſtabliſh an univerſal monarchy are well known to have 
| Failed; but his attempts to render the French language univerſal have been attended with all 
the ſucceſs that could be deſired. Every propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection 
of his native tongue was attentively liſtened to by this great monarch, a cireumſtanee which 
' tended equally to his greatneſs and his glory; for, by it's general diffuſion, his court and 
nation gradually became the ſchool of arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French language 
at preſent is chiefly compoſed of words radically derived from the Latin, with many of 
German * introduced * the F ranks, Modern authors * neglectful of that 


| grammatical 
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grammatical peas which was eſtabliſhed under Louis XIV. a looſe mode of writ- 
_ ing and expreſſion is daily gaining ground; and thoſe eſſential qualities, which can alone 
render a language claſſical and' permanent, are daily falling i into diſuſe. The Engliſh lan- 
guage, on the contrary, ſeems to be improving to the utmoſt, and promiſes ſpeedily to be- 
come a faſhionable ſtudy throughout Europe: it's nervous beauties; it's aptitude for great 
and elevated ſubjects; and, above all, it's copiouſneſs and expreſſiveneſs; give it a juſt ſupe- 
riority over the French tongue, the higheſt praiſe of which conſiſts in it's being well ac- 
commodated to unmanly dalliance, unmeaning compliments, and ordinary converſation. 

Though the French have poſſeſſed a ſuperior taſte for literature from the earlieſt ages, 
what they at firſt acquired was only a ſubtle and quibbling logie, neither beneficial to the 
improvement of the underſtanding, the correction of the taſte, nor the regulation of the affec- | 
tions. By degrees, however, the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman claſſics, which firſt began 
in Italy, having diffuſed itſelf among the French, gave a new turn to their literary pur- 
ſuits, and paved the way to the attainment of genuine taſte. During the reign of Francis I. 
one of the earlieſt patrons of literature, many learned men ſtarted up, whoſe labours are 
well known and deſervedly eſteemed. It was not, however, till the ſeventeenth century. 
that this nation began to ſhine with full luſtre, The Academie Francoiſe, expreſsly inſti- 
tuted for the purpoſe of improving the language, was of infinite ſervice to literature: the 
French, from that period, began to write with elegance and preciſion; their native language : 
was ſtudied with a grammatical minuteneſs, and ſome authors ſoon diſplayed all it's moſt 
captivating graces. 

The reign of Louis XIV. was the Auguſtan age in France; and though that monarch 
is ſuppoſed to have expended no more than twelve thouſand pounds ſterling yearly in pen- 
ſions on literary merit, it gained him more laſting glory than all his military enterprizes, 
which coſt him ſo many men and ſo many millions of money. Under his auſpi pices, ſuch a 
number of learned men appeared, that it is almoſt impoſſible to particularize their very names 
in a work of this nature. The tragic poets Racine and Corneille, each diſtinguiſſied for 
his peculiar graces, and both for their propriety of character, elegance of taſte, and ſtrict 
adherence to dramatic rules, next to the Greek tragedians, are the moſt perfect models 
on earth. The comic poet Moliere, from the multiplicity of his works, might have been 
ſuppoſed to have exWauſted the ſubje& of comedy, did not human nature, by continually 
varying it's pleaſures and purſuits, ever preſent freſh characters for praiſe or reprehenſion. 
In works of ſatire and criticiſm, Boileau is perhaps unrivalled. And, in ſhort, in every 
ſpecies of compoſition, the French. are inferior to no European nation, except that they 
have not yet produced an epic poem which can at all be compared with Milton's; or a 
genius of the ſame univerſal nature with our immortal Shakeſpeare, equally adapted for 
the gay, the ſerious, the witty, or the ſublime. 


In the eloquence of the pulpit, the French are confeſſedly our ſuperiors; witneſs the = 


works of Bourdalone, Bouſſet, Flechier, and Maſſillon. The genius, however, of their 
government and religion, is extremely unfavourable to the proſecution of uſeful diſcove- 
ries and improvements, for enlightening the human mind, and giving it a proſpect of it's 
own importance. That humiliating maxim Ignorance is the mother of Devotion, is 
frily obſerved by the clergy; and it is no leſs the intereſt of government to conceal the 
+ 8 natural 
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natural rights and immunities of mankind, Henee, France has produced but few pooff 
Writers on moral, religious, or political ſubjects. But neither ſuperſtition nor deipotiſm 
have been able to check the career of ſome ſuperior and elevated minds. Paſcal and Fe- 
nelon did honour to religion, as well in their writings, as in their lives. Monteſquieu is 


not only an honour to France, but to human nature; and had he lived in the days of a 


Solon or Lycurgus, his name would have been tranſmitted to poſterity as one of the moſt 
illuſtrious legiſlators that ever appeared. 


Voltaire and D' Argens, in the belles lettres, bear the higheſt reputation; and, till our 


immortal Newton appeared, Deſcartes was placed at the head of philoſophy : he indeed paved 
the way to Newton's diſcoveries, by firſt applying algebra to the ſolution of geometrical 


problems; and on that account, though his philoſophical principles were founded on a 


. wrong conception of things, he deſerves no inconſiderable ſhare of fame. 3 
In natural philoſophy, Buffon is one of the moſt agreeable writers that ever appeared, 
D nis language being as beautiful as his reſearches are judicious. The late D'Alembert, 
to all the preciſion of a deep geometrician, united the talents of a fine writer; and, in his 
| noble contempt of honours and emoluments, even when preſſed upon him by the munifi- 


cent Catherine of Ruſſia, he perhaps ſhewed as great independence and * of 


worldly, dignity as the moſt celebrated philoſophers of antiquity. 

The age of Louis XIV. produced ſeveral eminent painters, particularly Pouſlin, Le 
Brun, and Le Sueur; and though modern times have not given birth to any who can be 
compared to theſe great maſters, there are ſtill many artiſts who ſupport their national ho- 
nour. Sculpture in general is well underſtood in France; and in the theory of engineer- 
1 ing, , ſhip-building, | and architecture, this nation ſtands unrivalled; though, in moſt caſes, 
the Engliſh excel them in practice. 

In France are twenty-ſix univerſities, Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, Helio, Bour- 
deaux, Bourges, Caen, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Montauban, Montpelier, Nantz, Orange, 
Orleans; Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, Point Moufon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſ- 
bourg, Thoulouſe, and Valence, Paris alone contains eight academies; namely, three for 


literary purſuits, that called the F rench Academy, that of Insel ptions, and that of Sciences; 'Y 


military exerciſes, "Literary k e however, i in- this kingdom, have received an irre- 

parable loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits; an order of men 4 25 made the languages, arts 
and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and taught them with aſſiduity and ſucceſs. Formerly 
87 affair of conſequence relative to the ſtate was decreed and enacted by the three ſtates 
of the kingdom, conſiſting of the repreſentatives of. the clergy, the nobility, and the depu- 


: ties of citizens; but the oppreſſions of the great landholders by degrees grew ſo irkſome 


| to the ſubject, that the ariſtocratical form of government was hardly regarded as a bleſs- 
ing. However, ariſtocracy ſubſiſted in a certain degree till the commencement of the laſt 
century: but Cardinal Richlieu, miniſter of Louis XIII. gave it a mortal blow; and, ſince 
that period, the civil diſputes in France have been between the great men for power and 
place. Though parliaments are ſtill kept up, they have not the leaſt analogy to thoſe 
. Great Reba: they maintain the name without the exerciſe of power; and, by being 

made 
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made | ubſervient to the ends of government, are only the miniſters of their own diſgrace. 
To regiſter and promulge the royal edicts ſeems to be the chief end of their continuance; 
and though, at various periods, they have had the virtue and public ſpirit to aſſert their 


original independence, their efforts have * ended in eee fruggles at ou | 


remonſtrances. 5 

The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over each of whink: aking's 
lieutenant-general and ſuperintendant preſide. Diſtributive juſtice, is adminiſtered by 
parliaments, chambers of accounts, courts of aid, cds courts, nnn elections, 
and ſeveral other courts. 

The parliaments are properly fifteen in number; namely, thoſe of Parts, Thoulodſe, Ropes, 
Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rheims, Pau, Mets, Beſangon, Douay, Perpignan, Col- 
mar, and Arras: however, ſeveral of theſe are now united in one; whilſt that of Paris, by 
an edict publiſhed in 1771, is branched out into fix parliaments, under the denomination 
of ſuperior courts, The parliament of Paris is the chief, and takes the lead in all national 
concerns. It is divided into Ten Chambers, each having peculiar juriſdiction. The 
Grand Chamber is chiefly appropriated for the trial of peers; the Tournelle Civile decides 


in all matters of property above the value of 1000 livres; and the Tournelle Criminelle re- 
ceives and determines appeals from inferior courts in criminal caſes. Theſe are the three 


principal chambers; befides which, there are five courts of requeſts, for receiving the depo- 
ſitions of witneſſes, and the deciſion of cauſes by equity. 

On the ſubje& of public revenues nothing can be ſaid with preciſion in a govern- 
ment unreſtrained by any known laws. In 1716, the entire ſpecie of France was com- 
puted to be about ſeventeen millions ſterling; and though the crown at that time was in 
a ſtate of bankruptcy, by laying hold of almoſt all the current money in the kingdom, 
and by arbitrarily raiſing or ſinking the value of coins, in four years time a general ſtate 
of the public debts was publiſhed, by which it appeared that the king ſcarcely owed three 
hundred and forty millions of livres. Indeed, under every national emergency, the ſame 
modes of raiſing money, or of liquidating debts, are univerſally adopted. The monarch 


iſſues his edict, and a certain ſum muſt be raiſed, under the appellation of free gifts, loans, or 
other ſimilar pretexts; and if theſe plans ſhould happen not to be ſufficiently productive, 


the value of money is either raiſed or funk, accordi g to the wants of government. Na- 
tional bankruptcies, and the moſt arbitrary oppreffions, are adopted, which ſhake the 


foundation of trade, commerce, and agriculture, and give an irrecoverable wound to * 


credit, faith, and honour. 
The annual revenues of France, ordinary and extraordinary, according to the compu- 
tation of their own financiers, amount to about ſix millions ſterling: but this eſtimate is 
probably too low; and, perhaps, were we to fix it at eight nenn it would not much 
exceed the real amount. 

The ordinary taxes are raiſed by the taille, or wir the tail, another land-tax, 
which both the nobility and commons are obliged to pay; by aids on merchandize; by 
gabels, which is a tax on falt; by a capitation, or poll-tax; by the tenths of eſtates and 
n 3 by the-ſale of offices of juſtice; by confiſcations and nen ; and by a 
tenth 


— 
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tenth or fron gift of the clergy, exclufive of the ancua) ſum of twelve millions of lies, 
"Which that body bas lately adyanced for the ſervice of government. T | 
Many of theſe taxes and revenues are let or farmed, for a term of years, to to the beſt bidders. 


Thoſe harpies, the farmers-general, fleece the wretched inhabitants without mercy or 


dread of cenſure; and what little remains generally goes to ſatisfy the cravings of a nume- 
rous clergy, who ſubmit, in their turn, to the 'moſt rigorous impoſts. 

FTheſe arbitrary and deſpotic exactions counteract every natural advantage which this. 
kingdom enjoys. Neither the ſalubrity of the climate, the fertility of the ſoil, nor the pro- 
greis of manufactures, can contend againſt rapacity and injuſtice; and hence the towns in 
this country, a very few excepted, exhibit a diſmal and ſolitary appearance. The ſhops are 
mean toexceſs, when compared with thoſe of Britain; and the paſſengers, who ſaunter through 
dirty and neglected ſtreets, appear to be principally compoſed of prieſts and devotees return- 
ing from periodical exereiſes of devotion, and an aſſemblage of hair-dreflers, beggars, and 

eanaille. In every indication of wretchedneſs, the peaſants and farmers even exceed the citi- 
'2ens: amidſt the profuſion of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt upon the 
gleanings of the land they cultivate; and their cattle, which are generally few in number, 
-pick a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, during the ſummer months, from the margins of their fields. The 
farmer, meagre and depreſſed, exhibits a ſpectacle of uncommon miſery; and when a tra- 


veller of humanity beholds him plowing the fields, in which he has but a precarious pro- 
perty, with a cow, an aſs, and a goat, yoked together, he cannot forbear dropping the tear 


of pity for his fate, and execrating that government which, inſtead of protectin g: ſeems to 
_— it's ſubjects, k 
The art of war is no where better underſtood nen in France; particularly that 55 of it 


L which relates to gunnery and fortification, Beſides a variety of prudent expedients for 


cultivating it's practice, there is a royal academy eſtabliſhed: purpoſely for training up five 


hundred young gentlemen at a time in the knowledge of the various branches of this uſe- 
ful art. In time of peace, the crown of France maintains about two hundred thouſand 


men; which, however, coſt government but an inconſiderable ſum, the pay of a common 
ſoldier being little more than twopence halfpenny a day. In time of war, four hundred 
thouſand men have been brought into the field; but many of them make a very poor ap- 


pearance, particularly thoſe raiſed from the militia. 


At ſome former periods, and particularly in the late war with Great Britain, the French 
navy has been very formidable: but though their ' officers are perfectly verſed in the arts 


of their profeſſion, and men of unqueſtionable courage and conduct, they have ſeldom been 


able to withſtand the Britiſh, who have generally eome off victorious. One engagement, 
indeed, at the commencement of the late conteſt, is an exception to this general obſerva- 
tion; but, though it's event reflects indelible diſgrace on the conduct of the commanders, 


- it cannot affect our national reputation for bravery, 


Te king aſſumes ſimply the titles of King of France and Navarre; and, in addreſſes 
from his ſubjects, is ſtiled Sire, or Lord, as a mark of his unlimited power: but foreigners 
beſtow on him the appellation of The Moſt Chriſtian King, or, His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
About the year 3 349, Hubert, Count Dauphin of Vienncis, * accidentally been the 
| cauſe 
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eauſe of bis own ſon's death, annexed that count 


ry to the crown of France by will, on 
condition that the preſumptive-heir to the throne ſhould be filed Dauphin. 


The French king (to adopt the idea of that nation) never dies; for no ſooner are the eyes 
of one Cloſed, than the next prince of the blood ſucceeds to the throne, and is inftantly in- 
veſted with ſupreme authority: but ſhould the ſucceſſor happen to be a minor, (that is, 
under fourteen years of age) the adminiſtration of government is committed to a regent, . 
uſually the queen-tother, or a prince of the blood, unleſs the deceaſed king has nominated 
one in his will. 

- When a ne king enters his eben year, heis . to the parliament of Paris 
with the greateſt magnificence, attended by the princes of the blood, the peers, and the 
high officers of ſtate. This aſſembly obtains the name of his Bed of Juſtice, and by it 
he is declared of age: however, the regent frequently procures a prolongation. of power, 
and continues to govern till his e thinks proper to aſſume the reins of government 
himſelf. 

The arms of France are, T hree e e Or, in a field, 0 ſupported by two 
| Angela habited as Levites, each holding a banner in his hand charged with the ſame arms; 
the creſt, is an open Crown; the whole under a grand azure pavilion ſtrewed with fleurs- 
de-lys, Or and Ermine; and over it acloſe ground with a double fleur-de-lys, Or, on the 
fides of which are flying ſtreamers bearing the words, Mon joie S. Dennis; and above 
them, on the royal banner, or oriflame, appears, Lilia non laborant neque nent.” | 

The king is crowned at Rheims by the archbiſhop of that city, aſſiſted by five 
bother eccleſiaſtical peers, and fix noblemen who repreſent the ſix ancient lay-peers of 
France. The anointing oil, according toa ridiculous tradition, was brought from Heaven: 
by a dove, and is kept in a phial called the Holy Bottle. The crown of Charlemagne, a 
ponderous piece of regalia, is firſt placed on the king's head, but immediately exchanged 
for another of a more commodious ſize. The other enſigns of royalty are, the Sceptre, 
which he wields in his right-hand; ; and the Hand of Juſtice, a ſtaff about two feet long, with 


an ivory handle, which he holds in the left. The former is uſed on a aye of ceremony; 
the latter only at the coronation, 


The French nobility are divided into four claſſes: the firſt includes the princes. of the 
blood, conſiſting of the Houſe of Orleans, the two branches of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
thoſe of. Conde and Conti, together with ſuch of the king's natural children as have been 
legitimated. To the ſecond claſs belong the high nobility, dukes and peers of the realm; 
and with them are ranked the principal officers of the court, the knights of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and the governors and lieutenant-generals of provinces. The third claſs is compoſed of 
the common ancient nobility, who in ſome provinces are {tiled Nobles, but in general only 
Ecuyers: theſe are divided into the #oblefje de race and the nobleſſe: de naiſſance; the. 
firſt are thoſe whoſe anceſtors have held employments which confer nobility. an hundred 
years at leaſt; and the ſecond'are thoſe nobles whoſe anceſtors were created ſuch, and from 
whoſe patent it appears they were commoners. The fourth claſs conſiſts of the new nobi= 
lity, whom the king has raiſed by patent, or ennobled by *— ; and to this claſs are 

28 referred 
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referred the king 's ſecretaries, the counſellors of the parhament of Paris, and of other high 
_ tribunals in that city; the Etchevins, or chief magiſtrates, of cities, and the military nobility. 
In France are three orders of knighthood. - Firſt, that of St. Michael, inſtituted in 
1469, conſiſting originally of thirty-ſix members, but afterwards enlarged to an hundred. 
Secondly, the order of the Holy Ghoſt, founded in 1578 by Henry III. compoſed of an 
hundred perſons beſides the ſovereign, and only conferred on princes of the blood, and 
-perſons of the higheſt rank who muſt have previouſly been admitted to the order of St. 
Michael. And, thirdly, the order of St. Louis, inſtituted in 1693 by Louis XIV. merely 
as a diſtinction for military _—_ and worn by an unlimited number of officers, include 
ing even ſubalterns. | | 94; | 
The French. commerce and e e are in W in a very Joutifhing ſtate, and 
regarded with an attention which their importance deſerves. Henry IV. laid the founda- 
tion of trade; and on this the great Colbert, miniſter of Louis XIV. raiſed a laſting ſu- 
perſtructure. Under his adminiſtration France ſeemed likely to become as illuſtrious for 
trade as eminent for war. However, the genius of this people is not ſo well calculated for 
the arts of commerce as that of ſome of their neighbours: they want that perſevering 
induſtry which is neceſſary for the extenſion of trade; and though they exceed every na- 
tion in the theoretic knowledge of commerce and colonization, they are generally deficient 
in their practice. It muſt, however, be allowed, that France, from i it's advantageous fitua- 
tion and natural products, will always make a figure in trade; and no indolence can with- 
ſtand the teinptations which the affluence reſulting from commerce preſents. . 
To the productions of this country already enumerated, we may add her manufaQures 
of falt-petre, ſilk, embroidery, tapeſtry, cambrics, lawns, laces, ſerges, velvets, brocades, 
paper, and brandy diſtilled from wine; beſides a, prodigious TE of toys and other. frip- 
peries, many of which are ſmuggled into Britain. 
Before the reign of Henry IV. the filk manufacture w was ſcarcely known | in France; but | 
ſo rapidly did it afterwards increafe, that in the reign of his grandfon Louis XIV. the city 
of Lyons alone employed 18, ooo looms. However, the unjuſt and impolitic revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars maintained 
by France, decreaſed the number of manufacturers in a very high degree, ſo that their 
ſilk manufacture is now rivalled by that of Englagd, da the F rench mugs found 
ef ed and protection. | - 
The French trade to the different countries of 1 is extenſive and dc 1 
in general, the balance is in their favour. In the Weſt Indies they poſſeſs ſeveral valuable 
and important iſlands, from which they derive immenſe benefit, In the Eaſt Indies they 
likewiſe retain ſeveral advantageous ſettlements: but a partiality for the parade of war has 
often materially injured the progreſs of their trade in that quarter of the globe; and, indeed, 
to vanity and ambition they have even ſacrifices the beſt intereſts of their country, as well. 
as the happineſs of individuals. | 
Accounts are kept in France in livres, ſols, and demiers. - .One 1 ab twenty 
ſous, and one fol twelve deniers. The French livre is valued at ten- pence halfpenny. 
One ſol is worth an balſpenny; conſequently ane denier is the ſixth part of a farthing. 
Three 
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Three deniers make a liard, which is a ſmall copper coin. The ſilver coin is the ecu, or 
crown, equivalent to three livres, about the value of our half-crown. A louis blanc is 
eſtimated at five ſhillings. The gold coins are, the louis d'or, of one pound value. There 
are alſo double and half louis. A piſtole is equivalent to eight ſhillings and fourpence. 

In our deſcription of the principal cities in this extenſive kingdom, we ſhall begin with 
the capital; which having been often viſited and delineated by many able writers, a 9 My 
minute account of it will be ſuperfluous. 

Paris, (in Latin. Lutetia, Pariſſi and Lutetia Parifurum) the capital of F nee, is fitu- 
ated on a ſpacious plain watered by the River Seine, in the middle of the Iſle of France, in 
48 degrees 50 minutes north latitude, and in 2 degrees 25 minutes eaſt longitude of London, 
from which it is diſtant about two hundred and twenty-five miles. This city is of a cir- 
cular form; and, including the ſuburbs, it is about twenty miles in circumference. It 
conſiſts of three grand diviſions, viz. the City, the Univerſity, and what formerly was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Town; ; which, collectively, are ſuppoſed to be peopled by: 
about ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants. The ſplendid edifices of Paris are certainly: 
very numerous; but many of them anſwer the purpoſes of oftentation rather than utility. 
The churches, abbies, priories, convents, hoſpitals, univerfities, academies, Iibraries,, 
royal palaces, caſtles, fountains, and bridges, are unqueſtionably fine, and liberally ſup- 
ported: but, compared with the public buildings of London, they are in moſt reſpects 
greatly inferior; for though, in general, they poſſeſs more external ornaments, they are 
vaſtly deficient in uſeful accommodations and munificent endowments, Paris, however,. 
it muſt be confeſſed, is the paradiſe of ſplendor, and the vortex of diſſipation: the gay, the 
polite, the honoured, and the affluent, find it a moſt deſirable retreat; and, were a judg- 
ment to be formed from the looks of the inhabitants in general, it might be ſuppoſed'to be 
the happieſt place on earth. Every thing is facrificed to ſhew; and Faſhion, which ſeems 
-. have wholly baniſhed all intruſive cares, ſports in her meridian glory.. | 

But notwithſtanding the ſuperior brilliancy of ſome particular fabrics, the houſes are 
in general wretchedly inconvenient, being lofty ſtone buildings, often inhabited by va- 
rious families, and arranged in narrow ftreets, which even the ſtrict police of Paris is in- 
capable of keeping clean. Theſe houſes have chiefly brick floors, which are only ſprinkled 
with water and ſwept once a day; with ſtone ftair-caſes, which are neither elegant nor 
wholeſome. Inſtead of wainſcotting, the walls are covered with tapeftry or damaſk;. 
which, with the thick party-walls of ſtone, render fires leſs alarming and rapid in their 
' Progreſs. The ſhops are meanly ſtored with goods, and their owners ſeldom appear before- 
dinner in any other than a morning-dreſs; though, when they go abroad, all the punctilios 
of a courtier are attended to. Between this. claſs of people and thoſe of London there is 
a moſt ſtriking contraſt: for in Paris the women pack up parcels, enter orders; and exe- 
eute the common drudgery of the ſhop; while the huſband loiters about, talks of the 


| great, the faſhions and diverſions, and conſiders himſelf as ſaperior to the — ayoca- 
tions of his bulinefs, 8 


The 


e general regard intoxication as a ſcandalous and infamous crime. Proviſions 


The Pariſians are extremely tethperate in their way of living; and, indetsd, the natives 


-are plentiful and cheap;, and the wine uſually drank is a thin light ſpecies of Burgundy, 
The water of the Seine is often highly inſalubrious. and ſometimes fatal to ſtrangers, with 
whom the common beverage alſo frequently diſagrees, The vulgar, during the ſummer 
months, ſubſiſt principally on bread, butter, fruits, and vegetables. The uſe of tea is 
almoſt unknown; but coffee is plentiful and cheap. 
| Among the moſt conſiderable palaces in Paris, that of the Louvre. 1s one of the fineſt; by 
It is divided into the Old and the New. The old part of this royal edifice was begun 
by Francis I. in 1528, and finiſhed by Henry II. in 1548. Succeedirig monarchs en- 
kipal and improved it; but the magnificent Louis XIV. ordered it to be rebuilt on a new 
plan, which, had it been compleated, would have rendered it the moſt ſuperb palace in 
Europe. The deſign of this ſtructure forms an equilateral quadrangle, containing a 
central court three hundred and ſeventy-ſix feet ſquare: the height of the new work is three 
ſtories; the firſt of the Corinthian, the ſecond of the Compoſite, and the third of the 
Attic order. | 
Behind the Louvre ſtands the . called the Tuilleries, built in 1 564 by order of Queen 
Catharine de Medicis, conſiſting of a continuous range of building, with a dome in the 
centre, and a pavilion at each extremity. The ſpace in front is-divided into three courts 
adorned with columns, ſtatues, and other princely decorations. Behind are beautiful gar- 
dens, laid out in the fineſt taſte, and planted with the utmoſt variety of evergreens and 
other trees. They alſo contain three ſuperb fountains, and a large octagonal canal, with 
a fine terrace towards the river an hundred perches long and eighty-four broad, planted 
with a triple row of trees, and affording an enchanting proſpect of the adjacent country, 
| Theſe charming gardens are open to all who weas a bag and a ſword; and, during the 
ſummer evenings, are much reſorted to by all ranks who can procure the requilite quali- 
Rcations. 

The palace of Luxemburg, built by 9 Mary de Medicis, is one of the moſt re- 
gular pieces of architecture in all France. Among other noble decorations, it contains a 
gallery of fine paintings by the celebrated Reubens, who employed two whole years in 
compleating them. The gardens are proportionably elegant; and, bs thoſe of the Tuil- 
leries, are much frequented. | 

The royal palace built by Cardinal Richlieu, and preſented to 4 XIII. conk ſts of 
ſeveral ſets of buildings with intervening courts, adorned likewiſe with beautiful gardens, 

In this ſtructure are now held ae courts of Juſtice, the moſt illuſtrious of which is the 
parliament. 
Te Gobelins at Paris deſerves attention rather for the utility of .it's inſtitution than 
it's architectural beauties, It was built by Gobelin; a celebrated dyer at Rheims, who 
removing to Paris in the reign of Francis I. diſcovered the ſecret of dyeing that beautiful 
ſcarlet called, after his name, the ſcarlet of Gobelin. Louis XIV. purchaſed his houſe, 
and ſome others adjoining, where he eſtabliſhed a manufacture of the fineſt tapeſtries; and 
alſo leitled a great number of gold and — — — painters, carvers, and 
other 


- 
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other artificers, who are all under the direction of the ſuperintendant of build] ings, "arts, | 


and manufaQures, of France. 


With regard to churches, the moſt venerable and majeſtic is that of Notre Dame, a large 
Gothic ſtructure, three hundred and ninety- ſix feet long, an hundred and forty broad, 


and an hundred and two high. This magnificent ſtructure is ſupported by a vaſt e 
of pillars, thoſe in the nave being adorned with large and beautiful pictures. The. choir 
was ſplendidly repaired and ornamented at the expence of Louis XIV. 


The church and nunnery of Val de Grace, founded by Queen Anne of Auſtria; the 


church formerly belonging to the Jeſuits; and that of St. Euſtace; are likewiſe beautiful 
ſtructures; each containing it's reſpective ornaments and curioſities, 


The univerſity of Paris is faid to have been founded in 791 by Charlemagne. It con- 
fiſts of more than thirty colleges; the moſt conſiderable of which are, the Sorbonne; the 
College of Niere; the . of the Four Nations; and the Faculty, or College of 


Phyſic. 


The Sorbonne was originally built in 1250 but rebuilt in a very magnificent ſtile by 
Cardinal Richlieu in 1629. It contains apartments for thirty-ſix Jodors, with a library 
and hall for public lectures and acts. This is eſteemed the ſtricteſt college in Europe; the 
degree of doctor being only given to thoſe who hold the Sorbonnic act, that'is, to anſwer 
all diſputants from ſun-riſe to ſun · ſet; on which account the title of Doctor of the Sor- 


bonne is in great repute. 


The College of Navarre was founded in 1305, by Jane Queen of Navarre, conſort to ; 


Philip the Fair; and is nobly endowed. 


The College of the Four Nations is the moſt magnificent i in the whole akiivrity; and 
was deſigned for the reception of the ſons of gentlemen, or eminent citizens of four dif- 
ferent nations; namely, French, Italians, Spaniards, and Germans. The univerſity 
adopted this college on condition that neither divinity, law, nor phyſic, ſhould be taught 
in it; nor any * annexed to it in which Rudents might be taught to ride,. fence, => 


dance, 
The Faculty of Phyfic h has a Sn built in 1477; in which are five profeſſors, who 


are annually elected. Lectures are delivered at different hours on every ſubject connected 
with the healing art; and on Saturdays ſix doctors meet, in order to examine ſuch of the 
poor as chuſe to conſult them; and the batchelors of phyſic are obliged to attend, on pur- 
poſe to write the phyſicians i The faculty is compoſed of all the doctors and 


licentiates who have taken their degrees at the univerſity of Paris; and no others are 


ſuffered to practiſe in that city, unleſs by royal appointment. The nature and object of 
the Pariſian acadernies having been already mentioned, we ſhall only obſerve, that though * 
individual. members have ſometimes contributed eſſentially to the improvement of arts, 
ſciences, and language, their collective labours have ſeldom been pregnant with diſcovery ; 
or utility, Indeed, the ſame may be ſaid of almoſt every ſimilar inſtitution: party, preſu-k 
dice, and envy, generally diſunite the members; and the aſpiring genius of one is frequently * 


checked by the ſuſpicious vigilance of another, 
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The. moſt remarkable hoſpitals are thoſe of Hotel Dieu, Trinity, the General Hoſpital, 
and the Hoſpital for Diſabled Soldiers. The Hotel Dieu is the moſt ancient and extenſive 
inſtitution of the kind in Paris: to this hoſpital all ſorts of patients are admitted, with- 
out regard to religion, country, or diſeaſe; and they are attended with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs by the nuns of the order. of St. Urſula, who officiate as nurſes, The Royal 
Hoſpital for Diſabled Soldiers may be conſidered as a ſpacious palace, it's ſite occupying 
upwards of ſeventeen acres: it is a noble and benevolent inſtitution, for the ſupport of 
lame and ſuperannuated officers and ſoldiers; and the ſtrict order and diſcipline obſerved in 
it juſtly claim the higheſt admiration. 
The General Hoſpital ſtands in the ſuburbs of St. ViQoire; a very dendeslabt founda- 

tion for the female ſex, near ſeven thouſand of whom are provided for in this place, and 
live under the inſpection of ſixty ſiſters; ſubordinate to whom are eighty governeſſes, and 
a conſiderable number of maid- ſervants. Here foundlings are received, who occupy one 
ward; girls and young women, who ſew and knit; a great number of lewd women, who are 
compelled to ſpin woollen; ſome hundreds of female ideots; and many poor women of 
. every age, who either live gratis, or pay a trifle for their admiſſion. 
To this admirable foundation belongs the caſtle of Biceſtre; in which are near four 
| thouſand perſons of the other ſex; particularly poor men, who are entertained gratis, and 
| ſome who pay for their reception into the houſe. Common priſoners are likewiſe confined 
here, in a ſeparate houſe walled in, each being allotted a cell by himſelf. | 

Trinity Hoſpital was founded about the year 1202, by two friars, for the reception of 
poor travellers ; but it is now principally applied to the maintenance and education of poor 
children of both ſexes born in lawful wedlock. -Theſe are all taught to read and write 
and, after they have attained to a proper age, are trained up to ſome trade within the 
hoſpital. This benevolent inſtitution is under the government of five eminent perſons, 
ſelected by the parliament out of ten preſented to them by the attorney-general. 

It is unneceſſary to particularize the beauties of the different ſquares and bridges: of 
the former, that called La Place de Victoires, or the Square of Victories, is the moſt fa- 
mous; and of the latter, the Pont Neuf, or New Bridge, conſiſting of twelve arches, is 
moſt admired. 

In this city are ſeveral courts of extenſive juriſdiction: the principal of which are, the 
parliament; a general court of the juſtices in eyre; a court of admiralty; and the court of 
the Chatelet, or the ordinary court of juſtice for the civil government of the city, of which 
the provoſt, with the four echevins or aldermen, and twenty-ſix counſellors, are judges. 

The police of Paris is ſtrict beyond conception, Quarrels, accidents, or felonies, 
ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers, of whatever country, language, or dreſs, are ſure to expe- 
rience the politeſt treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled at night by horſe and foot, ſojudi- 
| ciouly ſtationed, that it is almoſt impoſſible for an offender to eſcape their vigilance: they 
viſit every place of public accommodation preciſely at twelye; after which time no liquor 

is permitted to be ſold. The public roads throughout the whole kingdom are under the 
ſame excellent regulations; which, with the apprehenſions of the rack, prevent robberies, 
£5 | | ſo 
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ſo frequent in England; 9 when they do happen, they are Jy attended with the 
moſt horrid acts of barbarity. _ 

The trade of Paris with the reſt of the kingdom is pretty extenſive; and it's foreign” 
commerce is not onlY*conſiderable, but highly lucrative. The manufactures of gold, ſil- 
ver, and ſilk ſtuffs, are of vaſt importance; nor are thoſe of other ſtuffs, the fripperies of 
dreſs, and looking- glaſſes, much inferior in point of advantage. 

Paris has undergone many revolutions, having frequently ſuffered by war, fire, and civil 
commotions; and it was once conſiderably damaged by an inundation of the Seine. The 
- environs are as delightful as fancy itſelf can imagine; and contain a number of fine ſeats, 
ſmall towns and villages, enjoying in general a moſt enchanting ſituation. 

The magnificent palace of Verſailles, which ſtands about twelve miles from Paris, 
though grand and expenſive to the laſt degree, and adorned with all that art and nature 
can ſupply, does not form an entire whole, according to the grand and ſublime in archi- 
tecture; but is more properly a colleCtion of CE each finiſhed 1 in the higheſt ſtile of 
elegance. 

The neten bee at Marli, ( which are worked by means of dee engines d 
the Seine) as well as the gardens, are amazing proofs of the fertility of human invention, 
and ſtrike every ſtranger with aſtoniſhment. 

The palaces of Marli, St. Germain en Laye, Trianon, Meudon, and others, are laid out 
in the fineſt taſte, each poſſeſling 1 it's peculiar beauties, for the entertainment and accom-' 
modation of a court immerſed in luxury and voluptuouſneſs, 1 of genuine refine- 
ment, and ſtudious only of ſuperficial gratifications. 

Aix, (in Latin Aguæ Sextiæ) the capital of Provence, : a populous and elegant city, con- 
taining ſuperb ſtructures of free-ſtone, ſtands in a ſpacious valley, in 45 degrees 54 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in 6 degrees 10 minutes eaſt longitude. This is an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, containing two colleges, an univerſity founded in 1409, an academy for the 
polite arts, and a number of convents. Being inhabited, eſpecially in the winter, by 
a great number of nobility, Aix, for agreeable company, is only inferior to Paris itſelf. 
In the ſuburbs is a warm mineral ſpring once highly celebrated, which, after being loſt 
for-many ages, was again diſcovered in 1704, but the virtues for which it was s originally 
famous have never thoroughly revived. 7 

Arles, the Arellas and Arelatum of antiquity, a ſpacious and well-built city. on | the 
banks of the Rhone, in 43 degrees 32 minutes north latitude, and in 4 degrees 45 minutes - 
eaſt longitude, is almoſt entirely ſurrounded with a moraſs, which renders the air thick and 
inſalubrious. This city is an archiepiſcopal ſee, and contains a number of ſtately edi- 

fices, havin gbeen anciently the capital of the kingdom of Burgundy: but it is now principally 
famous for the numerous remains of Roman architecture found there and in the vicinity; 
among which, an obeliſk of oriental granite, fifty- two feet high and ſeven feet diameter 
at the baſe, of one ſtone, is none of the leaſt remarkable. There are alſo the ruins of an 
amphitheatre ſuppoſed to have been built by Julius Cæſar, of an oval form, an hundred 
and ninety-four fathoms in circumference; the fragments of a circus, a Roman capitol, 


ſepulchral, 
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ſepulchral monuments, urns, and farcophagi, are likewiſe to be ſeen at Arles, with various 
other relies of antiquity. 

. Marſeilles, (in Latin Maſſillia) eſteemed the ſecond city of Provence with reſpect to 
extent, but the firſt for trade, and the moſt ancient of all, is ſaid to have been of 
ſome note five hundred years before the Chriſtian æra. It is ſituated near the ſea, at the 
foot of a rocky mountain, in 43 degrees 18 minutes north latitude, and in 5 degrees 27 
minutes eaſt longitude, being diyided into the Old and New Town. This city is an 

epiſcopal ſee, and contains many beautiful ſtructures, particularly the cathedral, ( which i is 
ſaid to have been a temple of Diana) by far the moſt ancient of any in France. A fort at 
the entrance of the harbour affords a ſtrong defence towards the ſea: on the land- ſide the 
eye is preſented with one of the moſt charming plains in the univerſe, adorned with an 
infinite number of country - ſeats, gardens, and vineyards, belonging to the moſt ref pectable 
citizens. Marſeilles has a valuable manufacture of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, and is the centre 
of commerce to the Levant. In 1720 is was viſited by a moſt dread ful peſtilence, which 
raged with unabating fury near two |. LS 

Toulon, a maritime city of conſiderable extent, ſtands on 2 boy of the CF SLE 
Sea, forming a ſecure and commodious harbour, in 43 degrees 5 minutes north latitude, and 
in 6 degrees-2 minutes. eaſt longitude, - On the land- ſide it is defended by ſtrong fortifica- 
tions, and the harbour is alſo well protected by batteries. Louis X IV. from a paltry vil- 
lage, raiſed Toulon to a ſea-port of the firſt conſequence. Being g principally intended for 
the reception of the royal navy, he ſpared no expence in the fortification both of the town 
and harbour. The old and new harbour lie contiguous; and, by means of a canal, ſhips 
paſs from the one to the other, both having an outlet into the ſpacious exterior harbour. 
The arſenal, eſtabliſhed by the ſame monarch, has a particular ſtore-houſe for every ſhip 
of war, it's guns, cordage, and ammunition, being ſeparately diſpoſed of. Spacious work- 
ſhops are provided for the different artizans; and the rope-walk, A triple work of ſtone 
arched over, is three hundred and twenty toiſes long. The general magazine ſupplies 

whatever may be wanting in the particular ſtore- houſes, and uſually contains an immenſe 
quantity of every ſpecies of naval ſtores. 

Avignon, (in Latin Avenis) the laft place worth notice in Provence, is ſituated on the 
River Rhone, and is ſurrounded with a beautiful wall of. free-ſtone; but has loſt much of 
that ſplendor it enjoyed when it was the papal reſidence. In the church of the Fran- 
ciſcans j is ſhewn the tomb of the beautiful and learned Laura, whoſe name is immorta- 
lized by the poetry and paſſion of the celebrated Petrarch. The cathedral contains ſeve- 
ral monuments of the popes, and the chair or throne they uſed while Avignon Was their 

' reſidence. 

Grenoble, (in Latin Gratianapolis) the capital of Dauphing, i is 80 ſituated at the 
foot of a mountain on the River Iſere, near the confluence of the Drac. This city is 
| honoured with a Parliament, an Intendency, a Chamber of Accounts, a Court of Taxes, a 
Mint, and a Court of the Lord Treaſurer of France. It i is a pleaſant and populous city, 
defended by a citadel called the Baſtille, beſides other auxiliary fortifications. Being an 


epiſcopal ſee, and the ſeat of leveral cdu it contains a variety of magnificent public 
| buildings, 


. 
' 


buildings, 6 the biſhop” 8 palace, the cathedral, courts of jultice; arſenal, and | 
general hoſpital. q 
About the diſtanee of three leagues from Grenoble ſtands the grand Chartreuſe, the moſt | | 
celebrated of all the convents belonging to the order of Carthuſians. From that city two | b 
roads lead to it, both carried over ſteep rocks and hideous precipices, the terror of which fs N 
is encreaſed by the frightful roaring of the River Guyer la Mort, as it precipitates it's "of 
courſe among them. The convent forms a ſpacious oblong ſquare, and is environed on 
all ſides with rocks and woody mountains. In the large hall of this convent is held an 9 
annual general chapter of the order of Carthuſians. It contains many beautiful paint- 4 
ings, and ſome curious relies, particularly the Arm of St. Bueno, the founder of this Ws | : 
whoſe body is ſaid to be buried in Calabria. | 
Beſancon, (in Latin Veſontio) the capital of Burgundy or Franche Comts, antecedent 
to the peace of Weſtphalia, was an Imperial city; but, ſince it has fallen into the hands of 
the French, has received many additional fortifications, which render it a place of conſi- : 
derable ſtrength. It is an archiepiſcopal ſee, and the ſeat of a parliament, but is not very 
remarkable either for population, beauty, or extent. In the vicinity are the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, an hundred and twenty feet in diameter; and ſome Page . with 2 
triumphal arch dedicated to the Emperor Aurelian. 5 
Straſburg, (in Latin Argentoratum) the capital of Alſace, is a royal, five, Knperiat city, 
ſtanding in 48 degrees 36 minutes north latitude, and in 7 degrees 41 minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, about two miles from the Rhine, and is ſurrounded by the Rivers Ill and Breuſch; 
The fortifications are not deemed very ſtrong; but, by means of a ſluice, the city may be 
laid under water. It is very large and populous, containing about thirty-two thouſand 
houſes, which in general are but indifferent ſtructures. However, many of the public 
edifices are ſplendid and beautiful; and the cathedral in particular is a noble and ancient 
ſtructure, containing a valuable collection of curioſities preſented to it by Louis XIV. 
þ among which are many articles of immenſe value. 
The city council is half Lutheran and half Catholic; but the burghers | in general a are - 
of the Lutheran perſuaſion, The ſupreme magiſtrate, ſince the city has become ſubje& 
to France, is the royal prætor, who maintains the prerogatives of his maſter, and takes 
care that the college of the magiſtrates enter into no ſcheme repugnant to his majeſty's intereſt 
or pleaſure. The king, however, reaps no pecuniary * from wis city, for all the 
impoſts levied here are expended in it's ſupport. 
Nancy, the capital of the dutchy of Lorrain, and the ancizat ducal reſidence, i is ſituated 9 3 
en a delightful plain near the River Meurte; and is divided into the Old and New Town. - 
The former is ſmall and inelegant: : however, it contains the palace begun by Duke Leo- > "i. 
pold Joſeph, which ſtill remains imperfect; and in it are exhibited, as curioſities, the ſa- | 
bres of two Burgundians killed by Charles the Bold; and likewiſe that duke's helmet, 
which uſed to be carried every year in proceſſion. - 
The New Town is large, the ftreets are broad and airy, and the houſes beautiful, but | 
low, conformable to the taſte of this country. The cathedral, a modern pile, and imme- 
diately — to the Pope, is — and beautiful, being adorned with two towers and a 
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the hands of the Confederates in 1710 but was loft again two years afterwards. 
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copola after the Ttaljan manner, The fortifications of Naney v were formerly of ſome im- ; 
portance, but, by the peace of Ryſwie, theſe were diſmantled, * 


- Proceeding in order, we come to French F landers ; the principal places i in which are the 


loving: | 


Gravelines, a ſmall but Aang town, is ſituated of the mouth of the 4 Aa, and de- 
fended by a noble citadel and a fort towards the ſea, It was taken and burnt by the Engliſh 
in 1383, but afterwards rebuilt and fortified with ſuperior beauty and ſtrength. From 
that period it frequently changed it 's ſovereign, till it was again laid in aſhes by the Eng- 
liſh fleet in x694. The fortifications, * have lince buen greatly improved by the 


celebrated Marſhal de Vauban. 


©  Lifte, the capital of all French Flanders, ktuates on the Deule, is a huge and beautiful 


Place; being the reſidence of the governor- general, and containing a court of intendency, a 
mint, and ſeveral civil, eourts. Many of the public buildings are exquiſitely beautiful; 
and the fortifications are remarkably ſtrong, as was experienced in the reign of Gm . 
Anne, when Prince Eugene fat down before it, after the battle of ee rt _ with 
+ GO took it in three months. „ 

The trade of Lifle through France by eg or by way of Dunkirk, is pretty 
conſiderable; but their commerce to Spain and the Weſt Indies i is by far the moſt advan- 


| tageous. 


Douay, a tolerably Os and well fortified city on the River Sexrpe, | is ee el y famous 
for it's univerſity, and a celebrated Erigliſh ſeminary. It's principal trade cooſiſts in the 
manufacture of worſted camblets, which are bought up by all the neighbouring provinces, 
particularly at a large annual fair held in September. The magiftracy conſiſts of twelve 
echevins, the firſt of whom is honoured with the appellation of Chief. The city fell into 

Cambray, (in Latin Camaracum) a well-fortifted rie defended by a citadel and fort, 
and an archiepifcopal ſee, is particularly famous for it's nere ene which de- 
rived it's name from the place of it's invention. 8 
Dunkirk, a ſtrongly fortified town'dn the River Colne, which falls into Ge Britiſh FEY 
nel at this place, is fituated in 51 degrees 2 minutes north latitude, and in 2 degrees 27 
minutes eaſt Jongitude, twenty-ſix miles eaſtward of Calais. It was firſt encompaſſed with 
a wall, in the tenth century, by Baldwin Earl of Flanders; and, enjoying a harbour com- 

modious for trade, the inhabitants improved their natural adyantages, and by degrees be- 


came fo opulent and powerful, that in the twelfth century they fitted out a ſmall fleet 


againſt the Norman pirates, and atchieved fome eminent exploits; on which Philip Earl of 
Flanders conferred ſeveral confiderable privileges on the town. In the thirteenth century 
it was purchafed by the Archbiſhop of Cambray; and afterwards paſſing through various 
hands, it was by turns fubject to the Empire, France, and Spain, till, in 1658, it was ceded 
to England by France, as a reward for aſſiſting the laſt mentioned nation againſt the arms 


of Spain. In 1662, Charles II. King of England, fold the town to France-for five mil- 


lions of livres; by which compact Louis XIV. acquired alſo 2 and other villages 
which the 3 bad raiſed in the vicinity. = 
| On 
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On this acquiſition, Locks ordered the city to be well. fortified, erected a citadel and 
fort, and put the harbour into a moſt excellent condition, which was defended at each ex- 
tremity by batteries, forts, and other fortifications. The city ſoon becoming populous 
and flouriſhing, the Engliſh, for the protection of their commerce, which had ſuffered ex- 
tremely from the privateers of Dunkirk, compelled France, at the peace of Utrecht, to agree 
to demoliſh the fortifications, and to fill up the harbour, which was never in future to be 
repaired. In conformity to this treaty, the French actually began to deſtroy the works; 
but it was ſoon diſcovered, or at leaſt pretended, that, by filling up the harbour, the coun- 
try, for ten leagues round, would be-in danger of being overflowed, This ſerving as a 
plea for procraſtination, ſeveral fruitleſs negociations were carried on between the two na- 
tions; and the French {till delaying to comply, the article relative to Dunkirk in the peace 
of Utrecht was inſerted more fully in that of Aix-la-Chapelle. France, however, ſeemed 
only to have made conceſſions, that ſhe might be able to violate their intent with leſs ſu- 
ſpicion : the fortifications of Dunkirk were enlarged and ſtrengthened, inſtead of being 


demoliſhed; and, on the peace of 1763, their demolition was again made an article of con- 


vention, The recent war between Britain and that nation was too unpropitious to the 
former to permit her to expect ſuch humiliating ſtipulations on the part of the latter: ſo 
that Dunkirk bids fair to be the beſt frequented port in the Channel; and will ever prove 
highly prejudicial to the beſt intereſts of Britain, both in peace and war. 
Arras, the Origiacum of Ptolemy, and the Atrebatæ of Cæſar, a large and 1 
city of Artois, ſituated on the Scarpe, about twelve miles ſouth-welt of Douay, is divided 
into two parts, the one called the City, and the other the Town, both ſurrounded with old 
walls of prodigious ſtrength, which received many repairs and additional improvements 
from the illuſtrious Vauban. The houſes in general make a handſome appearance, the 
ſtreets are ſpacious and elegant, and the inhabitants opulent and Commercial. Their ma- 
nufactory of tapeſtry is very beautiful, though reckoned inferior to that at Paris, Bruſſels, 
and Antwerp. The public edifices are ſtately and magnificent; and, among the curioſities 
which ſuperſtition has invented, a chapel is ſhewn in the ſuperb church of the abbey of 
St. Vaſt, in which was kept a candle pretended to have been given by the Bleſſed Virgin 
to the 838 to cure an inward heat, which burnt and conſumed them. _ 

St. Omer, (in Latin Anomiaropolis) a conſiderable city on the Aa, ſtanding partly on an 
eminence, and partly on a morafs, is one of the beſt ie! in the Netherlands, and 
an epiſcopal ſee. 

This city contains many ſine fireets; ; and a ſpacious ſquare lined with ſtately Aten, | 
amen which is the Town-houſe. The cathedral dedicated to St. Omer is a noble pile, 
and it's chapels are highly ornamented with marble and paintings. On each ſide of the 
portico ſtands a ſquare ſteeple of great height, where a conſtant watch is kept; and the gates 
are never opened till day-light, when the watch gives the ſignal that no enemy is in ſight. 
The convents and nunneries are pretty numerous, and a ſeminary for Engliſh catholics | 
is in high repute. 

Io the north-eaſt of St. Omer's are ſeveral floating iſlands, which move backwards and 
| e according to the motion imparted to them; a circumſtance which has given rife 
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toa n Asen nepbieel paradox. Theſe iſlands being covered with graſs, are fre 
quently towed to ſhore, and cattle put to depaſture on them. 

Amiens, (in Latin Ambianum) the capital of Picardy, is ſeated on the Sendes; wid den 
the ſpaciouſneſs of it's ſtreets, and the elegance of it's ſtructures, exhibits a delightful ap- 
pearance. The ramparts are planted with trees, which form a very agreeable walk; and 
the Somme entering the city by three different channels, after n it in every quarter, 
unites it's ſtreams at the extremity of the place. 

The cathedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary is highly embelliſhed with pillars, cha- 
pels, tombs, and paintings; and, among other relics, the ercleſiaſties belonging to it pretend 
to poſſeſs the heart of St. John the Baptiſt. The parochial churches and other public 
ſtructures are ſplendid, and in good repair; and in this city ſeveral courts are held. The 
inhabitants carry on a manufacture of ferrets, and make A conſiderable « ne, of curious 
black and green ſoap. ' 

Abbeville, the capital of Ponthieu, a diſtrict of Picardy, i is ſituated in a delightful es 
on the Somme; and, though originally no more than a farm or manor belonging to the 
abbey of St. Requier, by degrees became a borough, and is now well fortified and encom- 
paſſed with walls. The houſes, indeed, are in general but inelegant ſtructures of WO: 
but, in point of population, it is only inferior to Amiens. | 

The collegiate church of St. Ulfranc i is a lofty ſtone bullitng, but not {very hi ohly | 

_ adorned: the churches and convents are numerous; and the ſituation of Abbeville with 
reſpect to commerce- renders it's inhabitants flouriſhing in their circumſtances. The 
woollen manufacture, eſtabliſhed by Mr. Roberts, a Dutchman, in 166 5, has ſucceeded fo 
well, that the cloths of Abbeville are little inferior in value to thoſe of England, 
' Calais, a ſea-port town of vaſt ſtrength, in 51 degrees 2 minutes north latitude, and in 
3 degrees 15 minutes weſt longitude, ſtands on a marſhy plain, at a part where the Britiſh 
Channel is only ſeven leagues broad; between which and England, during peace, there is 
'a conſtant communication by PEI ROW which ſet out Ny from Dover at ſtated | 
times. 7 | 

The figure of the city is an cling ſquare; ; and, towards the ſea, PE fortifications x are 
immenſely ſtrong: nor are they leſs confiderable on the land- ſide, every effort of art being 
uſed to render. it perfectly ſecure againſt every poſſible contingency. The port, though 
happily ſituated, is attended with ſeveral material inconveniences, being almoſt choaked 
up with ſand at it's entrance, and unprovided with a road for ſhips to ride at anchor. The 
canal of Calais, however, is of infinite advantage to the inhabitants for inland navigation; 
for, by it's means, paſſengers and 8 may be conveyed to St. Omer 6, Gravelines, Dun- 

= - kirk, Bruges, and Ypres. 

© Calais is adorned with many beautiful Wodan aden, i ſtraight well- paved Were 
Tbe inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in wine, brandy, ſalt, flax, horſes, and butter; 
and are exempt from all taxes, except aſſeſſments for the repairs of the canal and fortifi- 
cations; which, however, run very high. 

After a memorable ſiege, the Engliſh, under Edward III. got poſſeſſion of this town in 


1347 and retained it till 1558, when it was retaken 17 the Duke of Guiſe, In 1596, 
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Aber, Archduke of Auſtria, made himſelf maſter of it; but, by virtue of 2 treaty, it was 
_ reſtored, two years after, to Henry IV. of France, Since that N the city has been 
thrice bombarded by the Engliſh without effect. 

Rheims, the ancient Durocortorum and Civitas Rhemorum, a city of Champagne, and 
one of the moſt celebrated in the whole kingdom, ſtands eighty- five miles north - eaſt of 
Paris, and is about four miles in circumference, containing ſeveral fine ſquares, ſpacious 
ſtreets, and magnificent public and private edifices. The cathedral of Our Lady is a 
Gothic ſtructure of beautiful workmanſhip, and rich almoſt beyond conception. The 
great altar, at which the coronation of the kings of France is performed, is plated with 
pure gold; and the offerings made by every king; on his acceſſion, render ans cathedral's 
treaſury very rich. 

On the altar of the church belonging to the ey of Benedictines is kept the Holy 
Phjial, which is pretended to have been brought from Heaven by a dove, at the baptiſm of 
Clovis by Biſhop Remigius, in 496. This phial is of dark-red glaſs, about three inches 
long, and furniſhed with a ſtopper of gold: the oil contained in it is ſaid to be indurated; 
but, on every unction of a king of France, a ſmall . of it is . out, and mixed 
with the oil prepared for that purpoſe. 

This city contains ſeveral remains of Roman antiquity; particularly three ads it's gates 

which Mill bear their original names. 
Lyons, (in Latin Lugdunum) the capital of Lyonnois, i is ſituated at the 8 of the 
Soane and the Rhone, and contains about four thouſand houſes and ninety thouſand inha- 
bitants. This city is adorned with ſeveral beautiful ſquares, in one of which ſtands the . 
Town-houſe, the moſt elegant ſtructure of the kind in all France. The cathedral dedicated 
to St. John is a ſpacious ſtructure, celebrated for it's famous clock, whoſe various motions 
appear almoſt incredible. The chapter is compoſed of gentlemen of the beſt families; who 


| boaſt of having had among their members, in the thirteenth century, a ſon of an em- 


peror, nine ſons of kings, fourteen ſons of dukes, thirty of counts, and twenty of barons. 
Their library contains upwards of forty thouſand volumes; among which are ſome | manu- 
ſcripts of very remote antiquity. 

It is impoffible to particularize all the ſtately eccleſiaſtical edifices and religious inſti- 
tutions in this city, or to deſeribe the various curioſities they contain. The monument of 
the Two Lovers, which is viſited by every ſtranger, ſtands on the farther ſide of the Soane, 
and ſeems to have been a Roman work conſtructed of very large ſtones. Indeed, many 


remains of ancient architecture are ſtill to be traced in the city and it's. vicinity, ſuch as 1 


baths, aqueducts, and part of an amphitheatre. 

The principal trade of Lyons conſiſts in the manufacture of gold, me and ck; but 
of eighteen thouſand looms, which were formerly 9 155 ſcarcely a fourth of that 

number now remains. 
Toulouſe, or Thoulouſe, one of the moſt ancient cities in the kingdom, and the ca- 

pital of Languedoc, is ſituated in 43 degrees 35 minutes north latitude, and in 1 degree 


10 minutes eaſt longitude, 1 in a moſt delightful plain on the Garonne and, next to Paris, is 


the moſt extenſiye city in all France, The ſtreets are — and the private houſes in 
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— are built of elch however, it is by no means populous in proportion to it's e: 
tent; and, though bleſſed with every local advantage for an extenſive ache carries on no 
conſiderable commerce. . * 

The cathedral of Thoulouſe is an ancient and 4 500 AruQurey but contains few cutioh- 
ties. The other religious edifices are large and beautiful; and under the, choir of the Fran- 
eiſean church is a vault, where bodies are ſaid to dry without mouldering or puttefaction. 

The univerſity, of Thoulouſe is reputed the ſecond in France, conſiſting of ſeveral col- 
leges, in which the four faculties, with the liberal arts, are carefully taught. Beſides 
theſe, this city is honoured with an academy for polite literature, of royal foundation; ; and 
another for the ſciences and. liberal „ 

Montpellier (in Latin Mons Peſſalanus) ſtands at the foot of a hill by the River Lex; ; 

and, on account of it's delightful ſituation and ſalubrious air, is much reſorted to by 
foreigners of a hectic conſtitution, This city contains many beautiful fabrics, but the 
ſtreets are very narrow; which, however, is attended with this convenience, that during 


bot weather they have a linen awning drawn over them, under which a perſon may walk 


without being incommoded by the ſun. The churches of St. Peter and the Virgin Mary 
are much admired; and in the ſquare of Louis the Great is the pleaſant walk of Peyron, i in 
which ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of that monarch i in bronges erected by the States of Lan- 
guedoc. 
The univerſity is particularly * for phyſic, TE. hers founded i in ls by FUR 
ficians who were expelled from Spain. The famous ſcarlet gown of Rabelais, with which 
all the doctors of phyſic are inveſted at taking their degrees, has long ceaſed to be an orĩ- 
ginal, that now uſed being a fourth or fifth ſubſtitute. 
The inhabitants are principally employed in making verdigris, ande filks, and 
woollen ſtuffs; they likewiſe carry on a conſiderable trade in wool, wine, brandy, and 
Hungary and cinnamon- waters. 
Niſmes (in Latin Nemauſus) enjoys a ON” delightful FLO having beautiful hills 
covered with vines on one fide, and a very fertile plain on the other. It is, however, more 
celebrated for the illuſtrious monuments of antiquity in it's vicinity than for it's modern 
KruQures; one of which, an amphitheatre the moſt entire of any ſimilar erection of equal an- 
tiquity, is a moſt amazing fabric. It is built of free-ſtones, (ſome of them of amazing 
length and thickneſs) two ſtories high; and has ſixty arches and columns in each ſtory, on 
which, and the cornices, the Roman Eagles, and the figures of Romulus And Remus 
Fucking a Wolf, are ſtill viſible, : 

The other moſt remarkable antiquities are an oblong ſtructure embelliſhed with GLA 
two Coriathian columns, ſuppoſed to be the remains of a temple erected by the Emperor 
Adrian in honour of Plotina the conſort of Trajan; and another temple of the moſt beautiful 
ſpecies of free - ſtone, half entire, ſuppoſed to haye been dedicated to Diana; and near it 
is the very fountain of Diana mentioned by Auſonius, which firſt diſcharging itſelf into 
2 deep: and wide pond, furniſhes water ſufficient for all the gardens of the city. Beſides. 
- theſe, at a ſmall diſtance from the city, are ſtupendous remains of a- Roman aquedud, 
which annere water into Niſmes from a ſpring almoſt nine miles diſtant, 


Bourdeaux, 
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| Bourdeaux, the capital of Guienne, a large and populous town, is ſituated 6n the Ga- 
ronne, in 44 degrees 50 minutes north latitude, and in 40 minutes weſt longitude, about 
two hundred and ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Paris, The moſt modern and elegant part of 
this city is the Royal Square, near the harbour, adorned with an * grand maga- 
zine, and a brazen ſtatue of Louis XIV. ; 

Bourdeaux, being a place of conſiderable traffic, is much reſorted to by merchants from 
every European nation; it's haven is very capacious and ſafe, and admits ſhips of the largeſt 
burden. The palace, the town-houſe, beautiful market-places, public fountains, the 
quay, and the cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew, demand the attention of every traveller. 

This city is an e ſce, the ſeat of a parliament, a provincial tribunal, and an ad- 
miralty and treaſurer's office. The inhabitants carry on a very extenſive trade; to promote 
which, a kind of toleration in religious matters is granted to perſons of almoſt every per- 
ſuaſion, though no public act has ever paſſed in their favour. The Scotch nation in par- 
ticular, on account of the ſervices formerly rendered by them to the French, are compli- 
mented with many immunities; and in this city-Edward the Black Prince reſided ſeveral 85 
years, during which time his ſon Richard II. of England was born. ; 

Poictiers, or Poitiers, the capital of Poitore, is ſituated on a hill about eighteen leagues 
from the ſea-coaſt: and, were we to regard it's circuit, independent of it's population, we 
ſhould not heſitate to pronounce it the ſecond city-in France; but it is far from being well 
inhabited, many meadows and corn-fields being included within the ancient walls. It i is 
ſtill, however, an epiſcopal ſee, and contains many beautiful fabrics, particularly the cathe- 
dral, a Gothic ſtructure of uncommon magnitude. 

ee remains of Roman architecture are ſtill diſcernible; among which an am phi- 
theatre and a triumphal arch. In the vicinity of this city Edward the Black Prince ained 
the ever-memorable victory of Poitiers in 1 350, in which John King of F W 1. and his 
ſon Philip, were taken priſoners. | | 

Rochelle, the capital of a province, a citv of great importance and trade, and furniſhes 
with an excellent harbour, ſtands in 45 degrees 16 minutes north latitude, and 1 de- 

gree 10 minutes weſt longitude. The ſtreets are broad and ſtraight; and the houſes neat 
and commodious, ſupported by piazzas and porticos, which afford an agreeable ſhelter 

| from the ſun and the rain. Being the ſeat of the Reformed in France, and the inhabitants 

embracing Calviniſm, it ſuffered extremely during the civil wars, having been defended 
with great bravery by the Proteſtants: however, after a long and famous ſiege, it fell into 
the hands of Louis XIII. chiefly owing to the promiſed ſupplies from England having been 
retarded by the Duke of Buckingham, the unfortunate favourite of James I. ; 

The principal employment of the inhabitants of Rochelle is the refining of ſugar and 

_ fabricating earthen-ware. A very advantageous foreign trade is alſo carried on with ſeveral 
European nations, but particularly with the Weſt Indies; and, fince the fatal miſunder- 

ſtanding between Great Britain and her American colonies, a new branch of commerce 
has been cultivated by the Rochellians, which cannot fail to n their —_ and | 
conſequence, = fm 

Orleans, the ancient Cenabum and afteryards Sons, the capital of a gern 
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fo who commanded the expedition received a mortal wound, and the forces were obliged to 


TY quay, ſo that Rouen is juſtly conſidered as the centre of the northern trade of F rance. 


are ſufficiently known. In honour of her memory, a ſolemn proceſſion is annually ob. 


| ſerved on the 12th of May, the oy” on 1 which the liege was "PR by her enthuſiaſtic 
intrepidity. 


eſpecially of corn, wine, brandy, and ſpices. The Engliſh beſieged it in 1428, and had 


tural ſituation of the place, render it almoſt impregnable, and the Engliſh have twice at- 


RE of a large and commodious harbour, which opens to the Weſtern Ocean, i in 48 de- 
| grees 25 minutes north latitude, and in 4 degrees 30 minutes weſt longitude. This city 


tremely capacious, and might contain five hundred ſhips of the line, but the entrance is 
Jomewhat difficult; however, it forms a moſt ſecure retreat for the royal navy of France 


on the weſtern coaſt, and is the grand magazine of the admiralty. The quantity of na- 


- would ſuffice to equip ſeventy ſail of the line. 


appointed for this place, he has no garriſon nor military juriſdiction, Rouen is extremely 
| populous, but * the ** edifices in general being conſtructed of wood and 
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ment, is ied on the Loire, over which 9 a beautiful ſtone- bridge adorned with ſtatues; 
and, among others, that of the famous Maid of Orleans, whoſe bravery and tragical end 


Orleans enjoys a delightful ſituation, in a lovely plain; is about four miles in cireum- 
ference, but neither very populous, rich, nor elegant. It is, however, an epiſcopal ſee, 
and contains ſeveral. courts, The cathedral, collegiate and parochial churches, and other 
public edifices, are . when n with the general meanneſs of the private 
dwellings, "A | 


This city, by means of it's ſituation e on the Loire, is a magazine of nnticeiat trade, 


reduced it to the laſt extremity, when ou of Ares or the Maid of Orleans, compelled 
them to. retire. ; 
St. Malo, a ſmall, but populous cy. ſtands on a little rocky iſland in the Engliſh 

Channel, united to the continent by a long mole about thirty fathoms broad, and defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle flanked with towers. The harbour is ſpacious, but of difficult entrance, 
and incapable of admitting large veſſels. The fortifications on all ſides, aided by the na- 


tempted to poſſeſs themſelves of it in vain;' for though the troops under the command of 
the late Duke of Marlborough effected a landing in 1758, and were ſupported by a pow- 
erful ſquadron under Commodore (now Lord Viſcount) Howe, they found the reduction 
of the town impracticable, and retired after burning the ſhipping in the harbour. 

Breſt, a famous ſea- port, and the key of France on that quarter, is ſituated on the north 


is principally remarkable for it's fortifications, it's harbour and road. The latter is ex- 


val ſtores and neceſſary proviſions laid up here is really Ronin, being ſeldom leſs than 


In 1694 the Engliſh made an unfortunate attempt on this city, in whith the ers 


retire with great loſs. 


Rouen, the capital of Normandy, ſtands on the north bank of the Seine, in 49 degrees 
36 minutes north Jatitude, and in 1 degree 36 minutes eaſt longitude. The tide flowing 
up the Seine as far as this city, conveys ſhips of about two hundred tons burden up to the 


The fortifications are ancient and incompleat; and though a particular governor is always 


plaiſter; 
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plaiſter; however, it is an archiepiſcopal ſee, the ſeat of ſeveral courts, and contains many 
ately public ſtructures, among which the Cathedral claims deſerved pre-eminence. This 
noble pile is highly adorned; and in it repoſe the bones or era! kings, lords, and prelates,.. 
who have ſtately monuments erected to their memory. 

The trade of this city is very extenſive, conſiſting of woollen and linen-cloths, denver, 
vis paper, and various other merchandize. The woollen manufactures in particular 
employ a vaſt number of hands, and are peculiarly beneficial. 

Rouen has undergone a variety of revolutions and viciſſitudes of fortune, having been 
almoſt reduced to aſhes about thirteen or fourteen times. The Normans firſt poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it in 841; the Engliſh took it in 1418; it was ſurrendered to Charles VII. 
of France in 1449; ſtormed and taken by the French Proteſtants, retaken and plundered,.. 
in 1562, under Charles IX. and afterwards by Henry IV. in 1592. In this city died Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the firſt King of England of the Normannic line. | 

Dieppe, Cherburg, Havre de Grace, and Harfleur, are celebrated ports of — 
but contain little which would render a particular deſcription of them intereſting.. 

France, the Tranſalpine Gaul of the Romans, was probably peopled from Italy, to which 
it lies contiguous; and, like other European countries, fell a prey to the ambition of Rome, 
after a noble reſiſtance, about forty-eight years before the Chriſtian æra. Gaul continued 
in the poſſeſſion of the Romans till the diſmemberment of their empire in the fifth cen- 
tury, when it was cruelly harraſſed by the Goths, Burgundians, and Eranks, who ſub- 
dued the ancient natives, but did not entirely extirpate them. Fhe Franks, a collection 
of ſeveral German tribes, and particularly the Salii, who cultivated the principles of juriſ- 
prudence with ſuperior reputation, gave it the name of France, or Frankenland. By a 
Salic inſtitution, which the reſt of the Franks appear to have adopted, and modern ages 
have confirmed, females are excluded from the inheritance of ſovereignty, which is well 
| known by the title of the Salic Law, Theſe uſurpers having eſtabliſhed their power, and 
reduced the Aborigines to a ſtate of ſervitude, parcelled out their lands among their princi- 
pal leaders, who exerciſing abſolute authority in their reſpective governments, at length 
aſſumed an independency unpropitious to kingly power. This gave riſe to the numerous ; 
principalities and parliaments which were formerly eſtabliſhed in France, and may account 
for ſeveral diſcriminations in manners as ner to be traced i in er parts of this 
monarchy. 1 . 5 

Paffing over the ages of fabulous narrative, we come to „ Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian King | 
of France, who began his reign in 468; from which period the French hiſtory becomes 
pretty well authenticated, and exhibits a number of invaſions, broils, and wars; but no 
material revolution happened to alter the form of government. Charlemagne, King of 
France, the glory of his age, began his reign in 800; and becoming maſter of Germany, 
Spain, and part of Italy, was crowned King of the Romans by the Pope. By his will he 
divided his empire among his ſons, which proved fatal to his family and poſterity; and the 
Normans, a fierce and warlike people of Scandinavia, ravaging the kingdom of France 
about the year 900, obliged the French to reſign Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo their 


— who eſpouſed the king's daughter, and profeffed himſelf a Chriſtian. This laid the 
3 Z foundation 
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foundation of the Nornian power in France; which afterwards giving a king to England, 
proved ruinous and unfortunate to France, as it engaged that nation in almoſt perpetual 
wars with England, for which they were not a match, 

The rage for cruſading breaking out about this time, the different powers of Europe "ay 
came more attentive to the progreſs of the Infidels than the extenſion of their own power. 
A ſuperſtitious zeal induced them to tranſport themſelves and troops to the Holy Land; 
where they gained battles without victory, and Eco their ſubjects on the altar of pious 
phrenzy. | 

. Omitting, therefore, a period of hiſtory unimportant to Europe, we come to the reign of 
Francis I. cotemporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, though poſſeſſed of 
great perſonal bravery and intrepidity, was unfortunate in his wars. He ſtood candidate 
for the empire of Germany, but loſt his election; and giving up the reins of government 
to his mother, while he was performing the moſt brilliant exploits in Spain, the abuſed 
his power, and incurred the reſentment of the conſtable of Bourbon, the moſt powerful 
ſubje& of France, who entered into a confederacy againſt his ſovereign, with the Emperor 
and the King of England. Francis then undertook a capital expedition againſt Italy; but 
being taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, to obtain his liberty, he conſented to the moſt 
diſhonourable terms; but his refulal- to fulfil them gave riſe to many wars between him 
and the Emperor. 

France, at the time of his 1 which happened in 1547, notwithſtanding the variety 
of unfortunate events which had chequered his reign, was in a flouriſhing condition; and 
the crown devolving on his ſon Henry II. an excellent and ſpirited prince, France aſſumed 
a new weight in the ſcale of political conſequence. He continued the war againſt the 
Emperor with great ſucceſs; and though he loſt the battle of St. Quintin againſt the Eng- 
liſh and Spaniards, he retook Calais from the former. He married his ſon to Mary Queen 
of Scots, in hopes of uniting that country to France; but in this ſcheme he was unfor- 
tunate, and at laſt loſt his life in an unhappy tilting match with the Count of Montgo- 
meri. His ſon Francis II. a weak and inactive prince, ſucceeded him in 1559, whoſe 
power was entirely engroſſed by a prince of the Houſe of Guiſe, uncle to his wife the 
beautiful Queen of Scotland. This imbecillity encouraged the Bourbon, the Montme- 
renci, and other great families,' to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the government; when 
the ſudden death of Francis happened in 1560. The ſole adminiſtration of affairs, upon 
this, fell into the hands of the Queen-mother, the famous Catharine of Medicis, during 
the minority of her ſon Charles IX. whoſe regency was one continued ſeries of fraud, trea- 
ehery, and murder. The Duke of Guiſe, the ſcourge of the Proteſtants, was murdered 
by a common aſſaſſin, who had been inſtigated, as was ſuppoſed, by the celebrated Coligni, 
admiral of France, then at the head of the Proteſtant party. Three civil wars ſucceeded 
each other; at laſt an advantageous peace was granted to the Proteſtants, and a match was 
concluded between Henry King of Navarre, a Proteſtant, and the French King's ſiſter. 
The heads of the Proteſtants were invited to celebrate the nuptials at Paris, with the in- 
fernal view of butchering them all in one night; a project which was too ſucceſsfully 
— on St. Bartholomew 8 Day 1 5725 when about 30,000 Proteſtants fell at 
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Paris, and other parts of France. This inhuman maſſacre kindled a fourth civil war; = _ 
peace was again concluded, and again violated, when the bloody and. perfidious Charles 
IX. died without iſſue, - His brother, who had been elected King of Poland, Hearing 
of his death, abdicated his throne, and eſcaping into France, quietly aſſumed the reins 
of government under the name of Henry III. At this time France was torn to pieces 
by religious broils; and parties were ſo equally balanced, that the name of the king alone 
turned the ſcale. A Catholic confederacy was formed, called the Holy League, at the 
head of which was the Duke of Guiſe; while the Proteſtants, headed by the Prince of- 
Conde, and the Duke of Alengon the king's brother, called in the German princes to their 
aſſiſtance, and a ſixth civil war broke out, which was concluded within the year by another 
ſham peace. The king having plunged himſelf into a courſe. of debauchery and bigotry, 
was entirely governed by his infamous favourites; but having good natural ſenſe, he began 
to ſuſpe& that the Catholics, in being ſo inveterately bent againſt the Proteſtants, intended 
to place their idol, the Duke of Guiſe, on the throne, in violation of the regular ſuc- 
ceſſion. A ſeventh civil war broke out in 1579, and another in 1585, both diſadvan- 
tageous to the Proteſtants, through the abilities of the Duke of Guiſe, whom the king 
now regarded with ſuch a ſuſpicious eye, that, after inviting him to an entertainment, 
both he and his brother the Cardinal were baſely aſſaſſinated by the royal mandate. The 
leaguers upon this declared that Henry had forfeited his crown, which obliged him to im- 
plore the protection of the Proteſtants; but while he was beſieging Paris, where the leaguers 
had their greateſt force, he was in his turn aſſaſſinated by one Clement, a young enthu- 
ſtaſtic monk, and in him ended the line of Valois. | 
Henry III. being thus. diſpatched, Henry King of Navarre, the head of the Done dene 
party, and heir to the crown of France by the Salic Law, encountered a thouſand diffi- 
culties before he could mount the throne. The leaguers, headed by the Duke of Maine, 
drew from his cell the decrepit Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the King of Navarre, to 
proclaim him King of France. Henry, upon this, privately came to a reſolution af em- 
bracing the Roman Catholic religion, as the only means by which he could overcome the 
difficulties which lay in his way: he then publicly attended maſs, as a mark of his con- 
verſion; and having obtained abſolution from the Pope, all France ſubmitted to his autho-. 
rity without farther oppoſition. In 1598, he publiſhed the famous Edict of Nantz, * 
which ſecured to the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion; and having compoſed - 
civil and foreign wars, he applied himſelf with wonderful attention and ſucceſs to culti- 
vate the happineſs of his people, by encouraging manufactures and commerce. But Henry, 
accuſtomed to enterprize, could not reliſh a life of inacti vity: he entered into connections 
with the neighbouring princes for the reduction of the Auſtrian grandeur; and having eol - 


lected a numerous army, and given orders for the coronation of his queen, Mary of Me- 
dicis, previous to his ſetting out on the concerted expedition, he was aſſaſſinated in his: 
coach, in the ſtreets of Paris, by Ravilliac, a young enthuſiaſt, in 1610. 

At Henry's death, deſervedly ſurnamed The Great, his ſon Louis XIII. was only nine 
years of age; who, as ſoon as he grew up, diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and: 
choſe for his miniſter the famous Cardinal JR a man who, by his ſanguinary and 


reſolute 
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reſolute meaſures, put a period to the remaining liberties of Fr rance, and the Proteſtant tole- 
ration. Richelieu, though an enthuſiaſt for popery, by a maſterly train of politics, ſup- 
ported the Proteſtants of Germany, and Guſtavus Adolphus of Sweden, againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria; and after quelling every rebellion and conſpiracy which had been formed 
againſt him in France, died a few months before His 1 78 a maſter, in 1643 who left his 
ſon Louis XIV. a minor, his ſucceſſor. 

Anne of Auſtria, the queen-mother, acted as regent during this prince's nonage, while 
the kingdom was torn in pieces by party views and diſtractions; but the famous Mazarine 
being raiſed to the rank of prime- miniſter, he found means to divert the impending dan- 
ger; and when Louis thought proper to aſſume the reins of government, he found himſelf 
the moſt abſolute monarch that ever fat on the throne of France. 

Jo write the hiſtory of his reign would exceed the bounds of this * We mall only 

obſerve, that ambition was the darling paſſion of Louis XIV. and though he was fortu= 
nate in having ſuch a miniſter as Colbert, who poſſeſſed a foul calculated for great enter- 
prizes, his reign was ſplendidly miſerable; and his victories, great as they were, bore no 


— 


proportion to the price they coſt him. The latter part of his reign was one continued 


ſeries of defeats and calamities; and he was reduced at laſt to adopt the deſperate reſo- 
lution of collecting his people, and dying at their head. The peace of Utrecht, however, 
concluded in 171 3, ſaved him from deſpair; but he did not long ſurvive this important 
event, dying in-1715, when his great grandſon Louis XV. mounted the throne. 

One of the firſt acts of this king's government was that of nominating - his preceptor, 
_ afterwards Cardinal Fleury, his prime-miniſter; who, though ſtrongly diſpoſed to peace, 
from the ſituation of European affairs, could not avoid embroiling his maſter with the 
Houſe of Auſtria, The French king, on the death of his Poliſh majeſty, attempted to 
replace his father-in-law Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland; but in this he failed, through 
the interpoſition of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians. A family compact ſubſiſting between 
France and Spain, theſe powers united in a war againſt Great Britain, which terminated, 
in 1748, with the peace of Aix- la-Chapelle, without any material advantages or 8 


on either ſide. Louis XV. found himſelf involved in a ſecond war with Great Britain, 


| which was carried on for ſome time with ſuch amazing ſucceſs in fayour of the Engliſh, 
- that F rance began to tremble to her centre. A peace, however, concluded at Fountain- 
bleau 3 in 1763, gave the French time to recover their loſſes, and to meditate revenge. 
Louis XV. was ſucceeded by his grandſon Louis XVI. his preſent majeſty, in 1774. 


7 His reign has already been marked with ſeveral regulations favourable to the national in- 


_ rerefts; particularly in ſuppreſſing the Muſquetaires and ſome other corps, adapted rather 
for a diſplay of royal parade than any real military ſervice; and who, however, were ſup- 
ported at an immenſe expence to the ſtate. But one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances 
attending the preſent reign, was elevating Mr. Neckar, a Proteſtant, and a native of 
Switzerland, to the head of French finance. Under the direction of this gentleman, a 
reform took place in France, throughout every department of the revenue; a va- 
— -unneceſlary offices in the royal houſhold were aboliſhed; and ſundry important 
wa were adopted for the e OE and thehonour of government. But the 
| meaſures 
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97 "taneouſly; particularly, dringes; lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, ralfind; Ty figs. The 


Spaniſh wines are in high eſtimation among foreigners, and even ſugar-canes arrive at the 
utmoſt perfection. Saffron, honey, and ſilk, are produced in great abundance-in almoſt 
every province; and though large tracts of unpromiſing and uncultivated land frequently 
meet the eye of the traveller, ſuch is the ſurprizing benignity of the ſoil, that the numerous 
inhabitants are well enabled to ſubſiſt on it's e with little or no attention to the la- 
boure of cultivation. 


Uſtariz, a modern Spanifh- writer, . N of Khatri at 40,000; a 5 
race of men, whoſe employment ſeems perfectly adapted to their native diſpoſition. At 
ated ſeaſons they change their paſtures, and obſerve a particular ceconomy in their man- 
ner of life which is well deſcribed by Uſtariz. The TR ee a treaſure i in them 
ſelves, their wool being the fineſt in the univerſe. 


Some of the mountains in this country are cloathed-with nad fruits, and ee to 
their very ſummits. A variety of aromatic herbs grow every where, imparting a delightful 
flavour to-the ſheep and kids which feed on them. Seville is famous over all the world 
for it's oranges; and Murcia produces mulberry-trees ip ſuch abundance, that the product 
of it's ſilk amounts to 200, oool. a year, This country, however, is much infeſted with 
locuſts, which ſometimes darken the meridian ſun, conſume the verdure of the fields, and 


ruin the hope of the year; and, from this dreadful calamity, whole provinces have felt all 


the horrors of famine. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the inhabitants are unpar- 


donably inattentive to the deſtruction of the eggs of theſe formidable inſects, which might 


: timely prevent any ſuch fatal conſequences. © — 


The medicinal waters of Spain are little known; 3 and, indeed, the interior parts.of this 
© country are leſs explored by travellers' than thoſe of any other in Europe. Salutiferous 
' ſprings, which poſſeſs many healing qualities, are frequent in Granada, Seville, and Cor- 
dova; but the faſhion of reſorting to them is yet in it's infancy, _ 

The numerous mountains in this kingdom rendering it impoſſible to e 3 all, 
we ſhall only mention the moſt remarkable. The higheſt and moſt extenſive are the Py- 
renees, near two hundred miles long, oyer which there are only five narrow paſſages to 
France; the Cantabrian mountains appear to be a continuation of the Pyrenees, and reach. 
the Atlantic Ocean ſouth of Cape Finiſterre; and Mount Calpe, now called the Hill of 


Gibraltar, and anciently one of the pillars of Hercules, is ſufficiently known. But, of all 
others, Montſerrat is moſt deſerving of a geographer's attention: this mountain, which 

_, Nands in a vaſt plain about thirty miles from Barcelona, in the principality of Catalonia, 
Is 46 broken and divided, and ſo crowned with an [infinite number of ſpiring cones, 


that u ſeems, on a diſtant view, to be merely the work of art; though, on a nearer Wen 


it appears manifeſtly the production of nature. At a diſtance the mountain appears like an 


infinite tumber of rocks cut into a conical form, and piled upon one another to a prodigious 
height: on a nearer view, each cone compoſes a mountain of itſelf; and the whole occupies 
an extent of about fourteen miles in circumference, the height being computed: by the Spa- 
«Hiards at two leagues. As it is diſſimilar to any other mountain, ſo it is unconnected with 
IN b and, und 3 5 ed is ſo admirably adapted for contemplation and * that 
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for many ages it has been the habitation of monks and 1 e to forfike it. 
On this mountain ſtands a convent dedicated to Our Lady of Montſerrat, to which pilgrims 
reſort from the moſt diſtant Catholic countries. The poor who call there are fed three days 
gratis, and the fick relieved from the hoſpital. On particular feſtivals ſeveral thouſand per- 
ſons arrive in a day, who pay according to their circumſtances for what accommodations | 
the convent can afford. A number of hermitages are cut out on different parts of the moun- 


tain; all of which have their little chapels, and are in general furniſhed with ſmall gar- 
dens. Their reſpective inhabitants live in a very recluſe and ſolitary manner, perform va- 
rious penances, and adhere to the moſt rigid rules of abſtinence: they have aniannual meet-- 


ing at a particular hermitage, dedicated to St. Benito, when they receive the ſacrament F 


from the hands of the mountain vicar, and afterwards dine together; but at other times 


they practiſe the utmoſt auſterity, and are prohibited from keeping any living creature with-. | 
in their walls, that their attention may not oy weren em Divine eee by the. | 


exerciſe of any earthly affection. , 


The principal rivers in Spain are the 8 formerly the ma which falls into the 
Atlantic below Oporto in Portugal; the Tajo, or Tagus, which likewiſe enters the Atlan- 


tic near Liſbon; the Guadiana, which falls into the ſame ocean near Cape Finiſterre; the 


Guadalquiver, now the Turio, which joins the ocean at St. Lucar; and the Ebro, the an- 


cient Iberus, which falls into the Mediterranean Sea near Tortoſa. The Tinto, however, 
which riſes in Sierra Morena, and empties itſelf into the Mediterranean at Huelva, is the 
moſt remarkable. It's waters are of a topaz hue; and, as they glide along, they indurate 


the ſand, and petrify i ina ſurprizing manner. Not a plant grows on it's banks, no kind f 
verdure is ſeen within it's reach, nor have any fiſh eyer been found in it's ſtream. . Every 
ſpecies of animals, except goats, refuſe to drink of it, though it's water does not appear 


to contain any noxious quality, and is much celebrated for deſtroying worms in cattle. 
Theſe ſingular properties, however, are entirely loſt before it reaches tis ſea, 99 5 the * 
of various rivulets, a conſiderable diſtance from it's mouth. 

The lakes in Spain, particularly that of Beneventa, A with various e Decker 


of fiſh; and the water of a lake near eee, . being expoſed to the ſun, is formed 
into ſalt. 


The chief bays are  thaſe of Biſcay, 133 Corunna, Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Cantina. 


gena, Alicant, Altea, Valentia, and Roſes. The ** ſtrait is * of Gib which > 


_ divides Europe from Africa. 


Spain abounds in metals and minerals; but it's ancient celebrity for xold and lens ano h 


is now no more: whether their veins were exhauſted, or the natives too indolent to wok 

them, is alt6gether uncertain. The Spaniſh i iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes the 

beſt arms in the world: their gun-barrels and ſwords: are ſtill highly valued, though not ſo 

much as formerly, when they brought in a vaſt revenue to the crown. Carnelian, agate, 

loadſtones, jacinths, turquois-ſtones, quickſilver, copper, lead, ſulphur, allum, calamine, 

_ cryſtal, marble, and other ſtones, are not unfrequently found in this dete 1 and even 
ſometimes diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſts. 
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with in Spain, as well as in other countries. The common people, in particular, who inhabit 


forming the general characteriſtie of that ſex: in their perſons they are commonly ſmall and 


count of the ain b can never be IN exterminated. | The * 
horſes are the moſt celebrated of any in Europe, and eſteemed the fleeteſt and moſt ſervice- 
able. Black- cattle, ſheep and mulls, and other tame animals common to the European 
climates, are plentiful in Spain; an their wild bulls have ſo much ferocity, that the court 
could not formerly exhibit a more magnificent ſpectacle than a bull- feaſt; a cuſtom which, 
though juſtly becoming obſolete, is not entirely diſuſed. Fowls, wild and tame, with every 
ſpecies of game, are excellent and numerous; nor are the n ſeas and rivers deſtitute of | 
their full proportion of fiſh. | 
- The indolence of the natives, the b e to am and the vaſt number of TY 
Fiaſtics of both ſexes who lead a life of celibacy, have conſpired to depopulate this country, 
which-was anciently the beſt peopled of any in-Europe. Feyjoo, a celebrated Spaniard, com- 
putes the inhabitants at 9,250,000, a e by no means meta in e to the 
vaſt extent of country. 
The Spaniards are in general tal Hoe well ery their Fe CIP ſwarthy, and 
their countenances animated and expreflive. Since the acceſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
the court has endeavoured: as much as poſfible to introduce the French faſhions into this 
country, and among the higher ranks the alteration is become very conſpicuous; but the 
lower claſſes are ſtill remarkably attached to their original modes of N VIZ. their mu- 
ſtachoes, black cloaks, ſhort jerkins, and long Toledo ſwords. 
A Spaniſh-grandee conſiders himſelf as the moſt important being in nature, and takes care 
to. inſtil into his poſterity his hereditary pride. This paſſion, which is perceptible even in 
the traders, though highly ridiculous, is productive of many good qualities; inſpiring them 
with noble and virtuous ſentiments, teaching them to deſpiſe the little meanneſſes of merce- 
nary and vulgar minds, and to ſet a due value upon their reputation. Indeed, Spaniſh faith 
is almoſt become proverbial; for, during their moſt inveterate wars with England; they 
have never talen advantage of confiſcating Britiſſ property on board their galleons and 
Plate fleet; in which the e of other nations mx" in e meaſure have Je 
them. 
But while we pay this ee ene the Spaniſh nobility, chtry and merchants, i in 
general, it muſt be acknowledged that inſtances of rapacity and meanneſs are frequently met 


the coaſts, partake of every bad quality common to other nations: they are an aſſemblage of 

Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh, and Engliſh ſmugglers, who have a turn for adventure; many 
_ of whom, in time of war, fellow privateering with ſucceſs, and on the eſtabliſhment of peace 

return to their former illicit practices. Gypſies are extremely numerous; and, beſides being 
famous for chiromancy, and the other tricks of their tribe, many of them are innkeepers, a 
- profeſſion which moſt true- born Spaniards deſpiſe. Were we to credit the. Spaniſh novels 

at romances, we {tould be induced to conclude that this was the native land of female 
beauty; but, though many fine women are unqueſtionably to be met with, beauty is far from 


fender, and their complexions are very brown; but every device of art is called in to remedy the 
9 uſe paint N not only on their faces, but on their necks, 


arms, 


W 


3 


arms, and hands; which, by ſhrivelling their ſkin, gives them early the appearance of old as: 
however, they are extremely wer lively, and ſenti mental, and very amorous in their dif- 
ſitions. 

wn the many good qualities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, their temperance is not the leaſt 
praiſe-worthy, Their breakfaſt is generally chocolate, tea being little uſed; which, as well 
as their ſupper, is frequently taken in bed. Their dinner uſually conſiſts of beef, mutton, 
veal, pork, or bacon and greens boiled together. Sallad, radiſhes, chives, and garlic, are 
alſo much eſteemed. Wine is drank in great moderation by the men; but the common 

beverage of the women is water or chocolate. As in other warm climates, it is uſual to 

repoſe after dinner, and to devote the cool of the evenings to walking and exerciſe. Dancing 

is the favourite entertainment of every age and ſex; and it is not uncommon to behold a a 
_ grandmother, mother, and daughter, in the ſame dance; one of the moſt captivating of 
which, called the Fandango, requires a particular briſkneſs and activity. Their theatrical 
exhibitions are in general inſipid and ridiculous bombaſt, equally deſtitute of plan, moral, 
humour, and ſentiment ; the prompter's head appears through a trap-door aboye the level 
of the ſtage, and his voice, in reading, is audible by the whole houſe: in ſhort, on ſuch a 


a low footing is the management of the ſtage, that it might be ſuppoſed _ were in 55 in- 
fancy of refinement. 


Jealouſy, the leading characteriſtic of the e ſeems to have declined ſince the ele- 

vation of the Bourbon line; gallantry, however, is {till a ruling paſſion, and nightly muſical 

ſerenades to miſtreſſes by their admirers are ſtill common. But, of all their peculiarities, 

the fights of the cavaliers, or bull-feaſts, are moſt remarkable, and form a capital feature in 

delineating the genius and manners of the Spaniards, On theſe occaſions, young gentle- 

men ſeek to diſplay their courage and activity before their miſtreſſes; and the valour of the 

cavalier is proclaimed, honoured and rewarded, in proportion to the ferocity and number of 

the bulls he has been reſolute enough to attack. Before the combat commences, a number 

of precautions are uſed in order to relieve the gallant cavalier, ſhould he be preſſed too much. 

This diverſion, attended with circumſtances of uncommon barbarity, and ſuited only to the 

Gothic ages, is unqueſtionably of Mooriſh original, and was probably adopted by the Spa- 

niards, when that people reſided among them, partly out of complaiſance, and partly out of 

rivalſhip. Indeed, ſo prevalent is this cuſtom, that every town of any note is furniſhed with a 

large ſquare for the purpoſe of exhibiting bull-fights; and ſo fond are the vulgar of this : vl 

diverſion, that in the ſmalleſt villages they will procure a cow Or OX by anne and __ 

fight them riding on aſſes, if they cannot procure horſes. ' "In 

The Roman Catholic religion, the only one tolerated in this country, S 0 4 in all 1 

it's horrors till a late edict for moderating the penalties of the Inquiſition; a tribunal diſ- ' of 
graceful to human nature, and highly diſhonourable to Chriſtianity, which. is founded on f 

mercy and love. But though the power of this tribunal is reſtrained, it's authority is not 

abrogated; and it is ſtill enforced againſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts, only 
the eccleſiaſtics and their officers can carry no ſentence into execution without the royal 
mandate. In the profeſſion of papacy, this nation has been ſo uniformly ſteady, that their 
—_ is diſtinguiſhed by the title of Moſt Catholic. Indeed, * entirely are the people de-. 
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| voted to their edn and ſuch an aſcendeney have they gained over them in TOE 2s 


well as ſpiritual affairs, that government begin to regard them in a dangerous light, and by 


degrees have conſiderably reduced their power. But nothing can be more beneficial to the 
common intereſts of ſociety than a royal edi& which has been lately iſſued for preventing the 
admiſſion of noviciates into the different convents without ſpecial permiſſion, which has 
a ſtrong tendency to diſcourage a monaſtic life. The ſecular clergy are computed at 


20,000, the friars at 54000, and the nuns at 34,000; who are all amply provided for, either 


by endowments or the weakneſs of their devotees. | 
Spain contains eight archbiſhoprics, and forty-ſix biſhoprics. The Archbiſhop of Toledo, 


the Primate of all Spain, and Chancellor of Caſtile, has a revenue equivalent to 100,000]. a 
year. The Spaniſh churches are the unvarying objects of admiration both to the natives 


— 


and foreigners; the quantity of treaſure and jewels they contain, which exceeds all deſcrip- 


tion, diſplays, in the ſtrongeſt characters, extravagant zeal and ſuperſtitious credulity. 
The Spaniſh language, except in the terminations and ſome exotic words introduced 


into it by the Moors and Goths, bears a ſtrong affinity to the Latin, and is one of the moſt 


majeſtic and expreſſive tongues in Europe. It is univerſally admired by thoſe who per- 
fectly underſtand it; and the moſt ſpirited tranſlations are incapable of doing juſtice to it's 
beauties: even Cervantes, in Engliſh, makes a very aukward appearance, compared with his 
original graces. This language has retained it's purity for upwards of typ hundred years, 
and may be conſidered as a ſtandard tongue. It has been juftly remarked, that the Spaniſh 


© _ pomp is infuſed into their very language, and that it is OP adapted for ye and 
lofty expreflion. _ 


There are twenty-four univerſities i in Spain; the chier of which is 8 founded 


; by Alphonſus King of Leon in the year 1200, containing twenty-one colleges, ſome of them 


magnificently beautiful, where the ſons of the principal nobility are ſent for their education. 


The other univerſities, which contain nothing very remarkable, are as follow: Seville, 


Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, 
Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Ofluna, Onata, Lon Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, * Avila, 


Oriuela, Palencia, and Oviedo. 


The natives of 5 pain, though bleſſed wich an excellent as. | in general have 
made no great figure in literature. Indolence and bigotry, added to the deſpotiſm of 


government, impede the progreſs of the polite arts, and enfeeble the elevation of genius. Se- 


veral of the old fathers were Spaniards; and the ſame country has alſo produced ſome emi- 
nent phyſicians. But how can any man pant for the olive-crown in a country that could 
ſuffer ſuch a genius as Cervantes to languiſh in obſcurity, and almoſt to pine away with 


want! That inimitable and original author, who may be juſtly placed at the head of moral 


and humorous ſatiriſts, enliſted in a ſtation little ſuperior to that of a common ſoldier; and, 


having loſt an arm in the battle of Lepanto, died neglected and unlamented. His ſatire upon 


Enight-errantry, 1 in the Adventures of Don Quixote, did formerly as much ſervice to his 


country in curing them of their ridiculous attachment to romance and chivalry, as it now 


reflects honour on his own memory. 
The Spaniards, at a Fg early period, cultivated the ſtudy of the . * after the Sara- 


cens 


———_ 2, 


| cens tad fotrted; in this g tom they introduced! into it their language, religion, and litera- 
ture, and the Eaftern ſtile of compoſition was generally adopted. At that time the attach- 
ment to Oriental literature was fo great, that it entirely ſuperſeded the Roman; and many 
natives of Spain could write Arabic with the utmoſt purity, though there was ſcarcely a man 
who underſtood Latin. The Spaniſh Jews, about that period, were diſtinguiſhed for their 
literary abilities; and, under the ſanction of government, they eſtabliſhed ſchools at Seville, 
Granada, and Toledo, where they taught the Hebrew tongue, and other branches of learn- 
ing, with ſingular ſucceſs and approbation. 

It would be unpardonable not to mention the Trobadours, whom the Spaniſh writers 
place as high as the twelfth and thirteenth century, when the Provengal and Galician dia- 
les were generally prevalent. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries produced ſeveral 
learned men and celebrated poets; particularly, the Marquis of Villena, Juan de Mena, Juan 
de la Encina, Boſcan, Ercilla, and Villegas. But the moſt diſtinguiſhed genius, in.dramatic 
poetry at leaſt, that Spain ever produced, was Lopez de Vega, the contemporary of Cer- 
vantes and our immortal Shakeſpeare. Lopez poſſeſſed an imagination ſurprizingly fertile 
and inventive; but he diſregarded thoſe rules to which the critics have give the name of 
Unities, and formed his works more to the taſte of the age than in conformity to the pure 
models of antiquity. a 

Toſtatus was famous as a voluminous writer on divinity; and that and De Solis as bi. | 
| torians. Modern times have produced Father Feyjoo, whoſe works not only diſplay i in 
genuity and extenſive knowledge, but an uncommon liberality of ſentiment. 

The Spaniards have gained conſiderable reputation in the polite arts, efpecially in paint- 
ing; but ſo little intercourſe has ſubſiſted between this kingdom and the reſt of Europe, 
that the names of many capital artiſts are abſolutely unknown. Spain certainly contains a 
great number of capital paintings; but, being diſperſed in churches, convents, and palaces, | 
they are in a manner removed from public inſpection. Palomino, in an elaborate work on 
the art of painting, recapitulates the lives of more than two hundred painters and ſculptors, 
who flouriſhed in this country between the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic and the death of 
Philip IV. Among the moſt eminent are Velaſquez, Murillo, Rebeira, and Claudio Coello. 
From the Gothic times, through a long ſucceſſion of kings, Spain was one of the 

freeft governments in Europe; but it is now juſtly deemed the moſt deſpotic: the fatal conſe- 
quences of which are perceptible in a high degree, particularly in the general poverty of the 
inhabitants, and the uncultivated ſtate of the country. Anciently, the throne was filled by 
the ſuffrages of the ſtates; but at preſent the crown devolves of courſe, without any form. 
or ceremony, to the neareſt of blood: and ſhould the next heir be incapable of governing, the 
ſtates are impowered to elect hve perſons to m_ upon them the mite of affairs in; 
the royal name. . 

Vet ſo deſpotic is this government, that it has been queſtioned whether his Catholic Majeſty 
may not bequeath his crown to any branch of the royal family he pleaſes.. Certain it is, that 
the Houſe of Bourbon aſcended the throne in virtue of the laſt will of Charles II. 

On the i 2 2 a new monarch, he 1 is Nan in the church of the Jeromites 15 
at - 
-'# 
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at Buen Retiro, and receives the 8 of the ſtates; but the ceremony of unction and 
coronation has been diſuſed for ſeveral centuries, ' 

Spain formerly comprehending twelve kingdoms, their names, and thoſe of ſeveral other 
principalities, were annexed to the royal titles; ſo that they amount in all to thirty-two. 
[This abſurd cuſtom is occaſionally continued, though the king i is now generally ſatisfied 
with the appellation of His Moſt Catholic Majeſty. The royal ſignature is, I THE Kin. 

The heir- preſumptive to the throne is ſtiled Prince of Aſturias; and the younger children of 
both ſexes are, by way of diſtinction, called Infants, or Infantas; that is, Children. 

The armorial bearings of the Spaniſh monarchs, in conformity to their title, is loaded with 
the arms of all the kingdom. That now in uſe is a Shield divided into four quarters, the up- 
permoſt of which on the right-hand, and the loweſt on the left, contain a Caſtle, Or, with 
Three Towers, for Caſtile; and in the uppermoſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are 

Three Lions, Gules, for Leon; with Three Lilies in the centre, for Anjou. 
The ancient Spaniſh Cortes reſembled our parliament, conſiſting of the clergy, the an- 
cient nobility, and the deputies of towns; and the legiſlative authority was ſo blended in 
that of the king and ſtates, that no laws could be made, ſuſpended,or abrogated, nor any money 
raiſed upon the ſubjects, without the concurrence of each. This Cortes, however, is now no 
more; Spain, as we have previouſly obſerved, having become an abſolute government. This 
change, from a mixed to an abſolute monarchy, was occaſioned by the timidity of the Com- 
mons of Caſtile; who having, in their laſt ſtruggles for expiring freedom, ſupported for ſome 
time a war againſt the crown, deſerted the cauſe of liberty with a ſhameful indiffererice, on 
experiencing a ſingle defeat. 
The Privy-council, which is compoſed of noblemen, or  arandees, nominated by the he, 
fits only to prepare and digeſt matters for the Cabinet-council or Junto, which conſiſts of 
the firſt ſecretary of ſtate, and three or four other perſons, in whom the direction of all the exe- 
. Eutive parts of government is veſted. The Council of War is reſtricted to military affairs 
| only. The Council of Caſtile is the higheſt law tribunal in the kingdom, and poſſeſſes very 
extenſive juriſdiction. The courts of Royal Audiences are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, 
the. Canaries, Saragoſſa, Barcelona, and Valentia ; who determine primarily i in all cauſes 
incident within fifteen miles of their reſpective cities and capitals, and receive appeals from 

inferior juriſdiftions. Beſides theſe, there are many One tribunals, inſtituted, for 
police, finance, and other public departments. 

Ihe government of Spaniſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf; and is delegated to vice - 
roys and other magiſtrates, who exerciſe almoſt abſolute power in their reſpective diſtricts. 
The Council for the Indies conſiſts of a governor, four ſecretaries, and twenty-two coun- 
ſellors, excluſive of officers generally choſen from the number of viceroys and magiſtrates 
who have ſerved in theſe countries; and their deciſion is final in all matters relative to Ame- 
rica. The two vice- royalties of Mexico and Peru are ſo extremely important = 8 

that they are ſeldom truſted to one perſon for more than three years. 

The kingdom of Spain conſiſts of main- land and iſlands. The main-land i is : divided into 

fourteen provinces, ſome of which are reckoned to belong to the crown of Caſtile, and others 

to 1 ; the former are Old and New Caſtile, Biſcay, SS 3 Galicia, Eſtre- 
maduri, 
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di Andalafia 8 Murcia, and Navarre; the latter includes only Arragon, . 
lonia and Valencia, with the iſlands in the Mediterranean. 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the Spaniſh erown, excluſive of thoſe in America, are the 
towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquiver, on the Barbar coaſt; and the iſlands of St. La- 
zaro, the Philippines, and Ladrones, in Aſia. 

The royal revenues in Old Spain are calculated to amount to five millions at leaſt, white 


| thoſe of America are truly immenſe; but, before they reach the king's exchequer, they 


are in a great meaſure embezzled, by paſſing through ſo many hands, The king is en- 
titled to a fifth of all the filver mines; but ſuch a number of deductions intervene, that little of 
it ever arrives in Spain. However, where the uſual means of taxation prove inadequate to 
the public exigency, under an abſolute government, it is no difficult matter to raiſe the ſum 
required: a ſequeſtration of the American treaſures of individuals has on ſuch occaſions 
frequently taken place; and as theſe are always punQually repaid with intereſt, the 
parties ſeldom complain. His preſent Catholic Majeſty has put finance on an excellent 
footing, having conſulted his own intereſt and the eaſe of his ſubjects, far more than moft 
of his predeceflors. 
It is impoffible to ſpecify all the various objects of internal taxation in ſuch a govern- 
ment as Spain: but though theſe impoſts, which are adapted to the ſituation of public affairs, 
: are in general very arbitrary, the clergy and military are never exempted from them, 
"Is In tim, of peace, the land forces ſeldom amount to fewer than 70,000 men; but, on the 
Ency of a war, they may be increaſed, without any national prejudice, to 110,008, 
The king, however, chiefly depends on his Walloon, or foreign guards; and, indeed, fince 
the 2 of the Bourbon line, the prime-miniſter has likewiſe been uſually a foreigner. 
preſent Catholic Majeſty has been at immenſe expence in raiſing a powerful marine 
force; wi his fleets in Europe and America at preſent exceed ſeventy. fail of the ling, 
though he loſt ſeveral at the commencement of the late war. . 
Along the whole Spaniſh coafts are watch-towers, about a mile apart, with lights and 
nocturnal guards; fo that the whole Kingdom may ſpeedily be alarmed in caſe of an in- 
vaſton. | 
Such immenſe treaſure is derived from Spaniſh Ade that this nation makes gold and 
ſilver the chief branches of it's imports and, exports. The Spaniards import bullion from 
America, and from thence they export it to the other countries of Europe. Cadiz is the 
chief emporium for this ſpecies of commerce; where other nations ſend their merchan- 
dize, to be ſhipped off in Spaniſh bottoms for America, ſheltered under the names of Spa- 
niſh factors. At this place the different European nations have their agents and cor- 
reſpondents; and the conſuls of thoſe nations make a conſiderable figure. Cadiz contains 
the fineſt ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any European city; and to it the 
flota and galleons regularly import the produce of the American mines. The proper Spa- 
niſh merchandize ſent from this city to America is of inconſiderable value; but the duty 
on the foreign merchandize imported there would yield a valuable revenue, were it not: 
for the many fraudulent practices employed in eluding the legal impoſts. 


The chief manufactures of Spain are filk, wool, copper, and hardware; but notwith- 
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fanding the lat efforts of government to prevent ether European nations from aiding the 
principal advantage of the American commerce, ſuch is the general indolence and inaQ. 
vity of the natives, that they are totally unable to ſupply their colonies with commodities 
of their own manufacture; meanwhile the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and ſeveral other na- 
tions, carry on this contraband trade with great advantage, in the proſecution of which 
they are encouraged by that probity the Spaniards have ever diſplayed in commercial en- 
gagements. Spaniſh America, indeed, may be truly ſaid to contain a mine of commerce; 
but foreigners principally reap the emolument of it, and leave the natives only the honour 
of poſſeſſion. Under ſuch circumſtances, the general poverty of the lower ranks cannot be 


much an object of aſtoniſhment; for though they affect the moſt oſtentatious diſplay of con- 


ſequence, their penury is eaſily perceptible: their wants, however, are few, and their appe- 
tites eaſily gratified. The inferior orders, even in the moſt ſuperb cities, are wretchedly 


| lodged and accommodated; and many of both ſexes are even deſtitute of ſhoes and ſtockings. _ 
In no other European country is travelling ſo inconvenient as in Spain; a circumſtance 
which renders many parts of it but little known. A Spaniard thinks it beneath his dig- 
nity to accommodate a ſtranger with neceſſaries on his journey, who is therefore obliged 
to carry proviſions with him; which, though he ſhould meet with an inn, he is neyerthelefs 
himſelf obliged to cook. Iriſh and French adventurers, however, have experienced the ad- 
vantages which reſult from opening houſes of entertainment in this country; and accord- 
ingly, on the moſt public roads, and in capital cities, theſe uſeful inſtitutions are become 
pretty numerous. Indeed, the pride, indolence, and inactivity of the Spaniards, are ſtrong 
inducements to their more induſtrious neighbours the French, who ſettle in every part of 
the kingdom; and, by degrees, will probably bring about a revolution in the genius and 
manners of the natives. The Spaniard of fortune thinks himſelf ſuperior to every exertion 
of body or mind: he ſleeps, goes to maſs, and takes his evening walk; and thus revolve 
his days. The induſtrious Frenchman, on the contrary, officiates as butcher, cook, taylor, 
frizeur, and even ſhoe-black, in the ſame family; ; and, having accumulated a decent com- 
petency, returns to his own country, where he laughs out the remainder of his days at the 
expence of his late ſupercilious maſter. | 
The Spaniſh nobility are divided into princes, dukes; marquiſſes, counts, . and 
ether inferior titles; ; but the general name for thoſe nobility and gentry who are not of 
Mooriſh extraction, is Hidalgo. Thoſe who are grandees by creation have the privilege 
of ſtanding covered before the king, and are treated with princely diſtinctions. A grandee 
eannot be apprehended without the king's order; and cardinals, archbifhops, ambaſſadors, 
knights of the Golden Fleece, and certain other dignitaries, both in church and ſtate, enjoy 
the ſame honour as the grandees, of ſtanding covered in the royal preſence. 
The principal order of knighthood is that of the Golden Fleece, which received i it's origin 
from the Burgundian dominions, and at preſent is common both to the kings of Spain and 
the Houſe of Auſtria. The collar of this order conſiſts of an alternate range of golden 
Flints and Steels, with ſurrounding ſeintillations; and a Golden Fleece pendent from it, with 


_ this motto, Autre n aurai.” Charles V. however, — the — 1 inſtead of this 
collar, to wear only a ſcarlet ribband, : 
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The three ewig orders a are properly Spaniſh, and have revenues weed annexed 


is them. 
The order of St. Jago di Compoſtela, inſtituted in 21 7 5 by Ferdiriand II. King of Low, 
which has for it's badge a red uniform Croſs divided into twelve compartments. . This order 
has four convents, who are brothers of the order; ſeveral re enz ones; one an ; five. 
hoſpitals; and fix hermitages. 
The order of Alcantara, the badge of eh it is a Lily placed 1 was inflituted like- 
wiſe by Ferdinand II. King of Leon, and at firſt called St. Julian de Peregro. This order is 
divided into five departments, and poſſeſſes three convents of religious, and one college. 
| The order of Calatrava, inſtituted by Sancho III. King of Caſtile, the badge of which is 


a red Croſs divided into five compartments; and to this order belong one convent of religious, 
and one college. : 


Beſides theſe, the preſent monarch has bsc the Neapolitan order of St. Januariue; 
and has ordered it to be worn in his court above the French order of the oy Ghoſt, or 
that of the Golden Fleece. 

| Having confidered whatever feemed worthy of notice in the manners, policy, and pro- 
duce of Spain, we now proceed to a ſurvey of it's principal cities, . with the moſt 
eaſtern. 

Barcelona, the e of cee, a large and well fortified ſea- port, ſtands at the foot 
of Montjoui, in 41 degrees 20 minutes norttr latitude, and 2 degrees 5 minutes eaſt longi- 
tude ; opening to the ſea in a beautiful ſemicircular form between the Rivers Llobregat and 
Beſes. Barcelona is eſteemed one of the moſt, elegant towns in Spain: the houſes, which 
are in general handſome ſtructures, amount to about fifteen thouſand; and. the ſtreets are 
ſpacious, well paved, and clean. The cathedral, churches, convents, and other public as well 
as private edifices, are particularly beautiful. At the church of Capieluſmona, or the Almſ- 
taker, in the vicinity of the cathedral, three hundred poor people are daily maintained. Several 
courts ſit in this city: and it is farther honoured with an univerſity; and an academy of the 
fine arts, inſtituted in 1752. The harbour is large, deep, and ſecure; and the trade of the 
inhabitants is very conſiderable. The neighbouring country wa with corn, wine, 
oil, a variety of fruits, and plenty of game; which render Barcelona one of the moſt deſirable 
fituations in Spain. G 

Barcelona has experienced various revolutions has: tow mas ſubject to it” s own 
counts, but afterwards united to Arragon. The inhabitants revolted in 1640, and put 
themſelves under the protection of the French; which occaſioned ſeveral captures and re- 
captures of the city, till it was reſtored to the Spaniards by the peace of Ryſwic. The Em- 
peror Charles VI. then King of Spain, gallantly took it from the French, who had over-run 
the Spaniſh dominions, in 1705, after a ſiege of only three weeks; but the French having 
inveſted it the year follewing with a grand train of artillery and a numerous army, it was 
relieved by the Engliſh under Lord Peterborough and Sir John Leake. After this, the citi- 
zens having erected themſelves into a kind of commonwealth, ſet up for an independent 
ſtate; but in 1714 the Duke of Berwick, the Spaniſh general, reduced them to the allegi- 


ance of Philip V. ſince which period Barcelona has remained an appendage of Wn 
of _ | N 


ortoſa 


trades and manufactures are exerciſed within the walls and in the vicinity. 
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; | Tortola and Terragona, ces of the ſame province, are principatly remarkable for being 
: the ſeats of an univerſity. The latter, however, is farther celebrated for it's magnificent 
ruins and ornaments of antiquity, Between Terragona and Barcelona, on the public road, 
Js a beautiful triumphal arch, erected by the family of the Licinii; and, at a ſmall dillunce 
from thence, the tomb of the Scipios, as it is called, being an obeliſk or pyramid erected to 
their memory, with a figure on each ſide in a Roman habit; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
| two Scipios, while others are of opinion that theſe figures only repreſent two weeping ſlaves. 
Saragoſſa, the capital of Arragon, ſtands in a fertile plain on the River Ebro; which, wind- 
ing through the neighbouring country, fertilizes the ſoil in a ſurprizing manner. This city 
is furrounded by ſtrong antique walls, adorned with ſtately towers and four magnificent gates; 
it is ſaid to have been originally built by Juba, King of Mauritania, and afterwards improved by 
Auguſtus. The churches, palaces, ſquares, and market-places, are extremely magnificent; 
nor are the private buildings deficient in point of beauty and convenience ; but the ſtreets, | 
though long and broad, are ill paved and diſagreeable. | 
The collegiate church of Our Lady of the Pillar, ſo called from a ciretuindel means 
image of the Virgin, is a beautiful ſtructure. The crown and robes of this figure, which 
ſtands on a lofty pillar of the fineſt jaſper, are almoſt entirely covered with jewels; and in 
it's arms is ſeen the infant Jeſus. The multitude of burning lamps and wax-candles, with 
the profuſion of ornaments on every fide, dazzle the eyes of the beholder; and to this image 
of the Virgin a vaſt number of pilgrims annually reſort, to pay their devotions at her ſhrine. 
The inhabitants of Saragoſſa are computed at about fifteen thouſand families, among 
| which are ſeveral of diſtinction. The commerce of the city is pretty extenſive, and ſeveral 


Valencia, the capital of a province of the ſame name, though a city of evnifibcrable e extent, 
and inhabited by many families of quality, is more remarkable for it's antiquity than either it's 
beauty or commerce. It appears to have been originally of Roman erection; but, having 

been deſtroyed by Pompey, it was afterwards rebuilt by Cæſar, and called Colonia Julia Va- 

lencia. Near this place ſtood Saguntuins a town famous in Og but of which ſcarce a 
veſtige now remains. 

Alicant, which lies about ſixty miles ſouth of Valencia, in 38 A 37 minutes north 
latitude, and about 5 minutes weſt longitude, is a celebrated city and ſea- port in the Medi- 
terranean, delightfully ſituated between two hills. It is a place of conſiderable trade; and, 
on account of it's excellent harbour, is much reſorted to by the Engliſh for fruits-and wines. 
On the neighbouring ſhore ſtand ſeveral watch-towers, from which the veſſels of the Sal- 
lee Rovers are obſerved. . The Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of this city in 1705, and held it 
till the peace of Utrecht, when it was returned to the Spaniards, it's original owners. 

About half a league from this city is a celebrated nunnery, to which numbers of pilgrims 
reſort, in order to pay their deyotions to the impreſſion of the Holy Face, ſaid to have been 
imprinted thrice on a napkin with which Veronica wiped the face of our Saviour as he was 
going to his crueifixion. Among t theſe votaries of ſuperſtition the mariners are moſt con- 
ſpicuous; who, on leaving Alicant, vow to perform their devotions at this place, on their 

ſafe return. This miraculous repreſentation of our Saviour's face on a piece of white linen, 


% & 


we are told, is a wretched piece of daubing; and none > but the moſt ſuperſtitious. devotees | 
could poſſibly behold it-in-a ſerious light. 59 

Carthagena, ſituated in 37 degrees 40 minutes heh latitude, and in 1 degree 5 minutes 
welt longitude, on a fine bay of the Mediterranean, is bleſſed with one of the beſt harbours 
in the kingdom, enjoying a temperate and ſalubrious air. Though not very extenſive, it. is | 
populous and commercial; and-the adjacent country, which is extremely fertile, is allo fa- 
mous for producing en garnets, agates, and other gems. 

The city of Granada, the capital of that province, ſtands on the River Xenil, in 37 de- 
grees 28 minutes north latitude, and in 3 degrees 51 minutes weſt longitude, at the foot of a 
noble ridge of mountains and rocks, which, ſtretching round on each fide; embrace a lovely 
plain, variegated with plantations, gardens, and villages. This city is divided into four wards; 
in the principal of which, called Granada, and which is inhabited by the nobility, gentry, 
and moſt opulent citizens, the public and private buildings make a handſome appearance. 
The Mooriſh palace, called Al-Hambra, built on a high hill overlooking the City. and the 
valley, contains many ſuperb apartments, finiſhed in the Mooriſh ſtile with alcoves, domes, 
fountains, Arabic inſcriptions, and other ſimilar ornaments. Near this delightful ſtructure 
lies a beautiful garden belonging to the Mooriſh kings, planted with a vaſt variety of trees, 
and adorned with ſeveral jette d' eaus and fountains, | 

Ferdinand the Catholic poſſeſſed himſelf of Granada, and — the Moors to the ſhort 
alternative of baptiſm or death. This had the deſired effect, that of converting the inha- 
bitants; but whether they were likewiſe convinced, will perhaps, even in the opinions of 
the moſt zealous Catholics, admit of ſome doubt. 

Malaga, an ancient ſea-port, in 36 degrees 51 minutes north latitude, and 4 3 56 
minutes weſt longitude, ſtands-at the foot of a ſteep mountain; and is no leſs remarkable 
for it's opulence and extenſive commerce, than for the luxuriance of the ſurrounding ſoil, | 
which yields the moſt delicious fruits in great abundance ; while the rugged mountains in 
the vicinity afford thoſe. delicious grapes which produce that celebrated wine known in 
England by the name of Mountain. This city is of a circular form, large and populous, and 
Aurrounded with a double wall ſtrengthened by ſtately towers. 

Malaga remained in the poſſeſſion of the Moors ſeven hundred and 8 years, 
but was taken by King Ferdinand in 1487, after a bloody and obſtinate ſiege of three months, 
Off Cape Malaga, near this city, the Engliſh and Dutch, under Sir George Rooke, obtained 
a ſignal en over the F rench fleet commanded by the Count de Thoulouſe, i in W 
og. | 
Madrid, -the . of New Caſtile, and the Metropolis of all faint is ſituated 3 in 40 
degrees 30 minutes north-latitude, and in 4 degrees 15 minutes weſt longitude; being built 
on a chain of little hills, in the centre of a large plain terminated on all ſides by lofty moun- 
tains whoſe ſummits are perpetually covered with ſnow. On the weſt of the city flows 
the Manzanares, which, though naturally a ſhallow ſtream, is much augmented in winter 
by the melting of the ſnow, The city walls, which are conſtructed of mud only, ſeem nei- 
ther calculated for defence nor ornament. _ The ſtreets amount to about four hundred, ſome 
of which are ſpacious and airy, well paved, and lighted; but, in general, they are ſo narrow 
and n that they ne the name of a capital. The inhabitants have been calculated 
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at nnn of 300,000; but as population dons not at preſent appear to be on the increaſe 
in this kingdom, the real number may perhaps be conſiderably leſs... 
The houſes of Madrid are chiefly of brick, laid out in a ſhewy taſte, without: any regard 
to the more important conſideration of convenience; it being neceſſary to paſs through ſe- 
veral empty apartments of conſiderable magnitude, in order to reach the family, who uſually 
occupy a ſmall room at one extremity of the building. In general, however, they have 
more the appearance of priſons than of houſes; the windows, beſides having en be- 
ing grated, particularly the lower range, and ſometimes all the upper ones. Separate fa- 
milies generally inhabit the ſame houſe, as in Paris and ſome other European capitals, Fo- 
reigners who viſit this city frequently experience the utmoſt inconvenience in obtaining | 
lodgings, the Spaniards being averſe to the reception of ſtrangers into their houſes, eſpe- 
cially if they are not Roman Catholics. Indeed, the greateſt excellency of Madrid 1 
in the amazing cheapneſs of it's proviſions; for, in moſt other reſpecte, it is far from being 
agrecable, as neither tavern, coffee-houſe, nor en (the Madrid Gazette excepted) 
is to be met with in the whole city. 

This metropolis, which contains fourteen "RE a of which are e 425 and 
a variety of beautiful public and private edifices, is under the government of a princi ipal 
officer called the Corregidor, who is nominated by the king; ſubordinate to whom are 
forty- one Regidors, not unlike our en who compoſe his o, and act under his 
direction. 

The royal palace at Madrid, for extent and OT ROE is 40. ancivalied; itis built 
of white ſtone, in a ſquare form, on the moſt elevated extremity of the town, wi meaſures 
four hundred feet in front. The grand ſaloon of ſtate is one hundred and twenty feet long, 
hung with the richeſt crimſon velvet ſuperbly embroidered with gold, and ornamented with 

twelve looking-glaſſes made at St. Ildefonſo, each ten feet high; and the paintings are 
numerous and capital. Several other royal palaces are diſperſed round Madrid, for pleaſure, 
hunting, or retirement; ſome of which are finiſhed in the moſt magnificent ſtile, and con- 
tain paintings of ineſtimable value; particularly. thoſe . of Buen Retiro, Caſa de Capo, 
Aranjuez, and St. Ildefonſo. 

The palaces of Buen Retiro and Caſa de Same contain little ib of rm being 


principally remarkable for the beauty of their ſituation: but a late traveller has repreſented the 


palace of Aranjuez, and it's gardens, as extremely delightful. -'T'o this royal ſeat belongs a 
park, ſeveral leagues in circumference, cut acroſs in different parts by alleys extending two, 
three, and even four miles, and wide enough to admit four coaches abreaſt; each of which 

is formed by two double rows of elm-trees, which render the ſhade almoſt impervious to 
the rays of the ſun; and betwixt each double row is a narrew channel through which a 
ſtreamlet glides. Thick groves of various ſmaller trees occupy the ſpaces between thoſe alleys; 
in which thouſands of deer, wild boars, hares, and rabbits, live at large; beſides pheaſants, 
partridges, and a variety of other birds. The River Tagus divides this park into two un- 
equal parts; and in the central point ſtands the king's palace, partly ſurrounded by a gar- 
den adorned with fountains and ſtatues, and filled with an immenſe variety of the moſt 
deautiful flowers nn from every part of the . The palace itſelf is rather an 
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elegant than magnificent ſtructure, but extremely agreeable on account of it's Jarcomnding 
_ embelliſhments.- | 

The palace of St. Ildefonſo, near ſixty miles diſtant from Madrid, is built of brick” 
plaiſtered and painted, being two ſtories high, and containing twelve rooms in a-ſuite; and 
the approach to it is in a bold ſtile, ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Verſailles. The gardens 
are laid out on a flope, on the ſummit of which is a grand reſervoir of water called El Mar, 
or The Sea, which ſupplies the fountains, and is itſelf filled by the mountain torrents. The 
above gardens are ſaid to have coſt the immenſe ſum of five millions ſterling, and contain 
twenty-ſeven fountains, the baſons of which are of white marble adorned with many excet- 
lent ſtatues, bronzed and gilt: they are likewiſe embelliſhed with upwards of ſixty beautiful 
marble ſtatues as large as life, with a conſiderable number of elegant marble and lead vaſes 
gilt. The upper part of the palace is ornamented with many capital paintings ; ; and the in- 
ferior is enriched with antique ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo-relievos. + - 

But all theſe palaces, though amazingly magnificent and rich, fall infinitely ſhort of that 
of the Eſcurial, which is the pride of Spain, the admiration of travellers, and perhaps the 
moſt expenſive royal reſidence at preſent in the univerſe. Philip IT. the founder of this ſu- 
perb pile, expended on it no leſs than ſix millions of ducats; but, notwithſtanding the in- 
credible ſums laid out by his ſucceſſors, in furniture, ſtatues, paintings, and other royal 
decorations, it by no means, on the whole, diſplays either elegance of taſte or chaſtity of 
deſign. The device of the building, which is that of a Gridiron, (becauſe St. Laurence, to 
whom it is dedicated, is faid to have been broiled on one) is ridiculous to the higheſt degree, 
and could no where have originated but in the brain of ſuch a fanatic as Philip II. The pro- 
fuſion of ornaments cannot reconcile the eye of taſte to the proportions of the whole; and 
though ſome of the different ſtructures of which it is compoſed are really maſter- pieces of 
architecture, they loſe their beauty by the ſurrounding contraſts. As a particular deſcription 
of the Eſcurial would alone fill a volume, we ſhall only remark; that it contains a prodigious 
number of windows; and that the apartments are decorated with an aſtoniſhing variety of 
paintings, ſculpture, tapeſtry, ornaments of gold and _ marble, Jaiper, gems, ang curi- 
ous ſtones of ineſtimable value. | 

Beſides the palace, this fabric contains a h a mauſoleum, cloiſters, a convent, a 
college, a library enriched with a choice collection of thirty thouſand volumes, large aparts 
ments. for every ingenious artiſt and mechanic; noble walks, and ornaments too numerous 
to be recited. The fathers who live in the convent have an annual revenue of 12,0001. 
ſterling. The mauſoleum, or royal burying-place, is called the Pantheon, from it's being 
built upon the plan of the temple of that name at Rome, as the church to which it belongs 
is upon the model of St. Peter's; and in the Eſcurial church are eight organs, one of them 
of maſly ſilver, which are all performed on together on ſolemn feſtivals. 

Toledo, a city of great antiquity, and for ſome centuries reputed” the capital of all 
' Spain, is ſituated in 51 degrees 56 minutes north latitude, and in 4 degrees 20 minutes weſt 
longitude, on a ſteep craggy rock, almoſt ſurrounded by the Tagus, over which two ſtately 
bridges are erected. The land- ſide is fortified by a double wall, adorned with an hundred 
and fifty towers, and five large gates, beſides n The plain is re 

< ertile, 
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fertile, and dlealant; and ſo well watered by the Tagus, that it produces almoſt every thir 
that can contribute to the convenience or delight of man. The air is peculiarly ya 
and ſalubrious; proviſions are ſurprizingly cheap; and, in ſhort, every thing conſpires to ren- 
der Toledo one of the moſt deſirable ſituations in Spain. But Madrid, being the ſeat of go- 
vernment, and the reſort of the noble and opulent, has ſtripped Toledo of moſt of it's in- 
habitants, and leſſened it's conſequence ſo conſiderably, that it would long ſince, in all pro- 
babllity, have been almoſt deſerted, had not the immenſe emoluments of it's cathedral, which 
. are principally ſpent in it, greatly contributed to the ſupport of the few remaining inhabi- 
- tants, whoſe principal trade is the manufacture of ſword-blades and fome filk ſtuffs. 
| The cathedral is a Gothic ſtructure of vaſt magnitude, in a barbarous taſte, but highly 
ornamented, and containing treaſure of ineſtimable value. The veſtments of the prieſts 
and the ſacred utenſils are all of, the richeſt materials and fineſt workmanſhip; the image 
of the Virgin Mary has a garment covered with pearls; the cuſtodia, Jewels, precious ſtones, 
and altars of maſſive ſilver gilt, are even beyond imagination; and, in ſhort, this is one 
of the richeſt cathedrals in the univerſe, it's archbiſhopric, both in power and . nen be- 
ing inferior to that of Rome only. 
Bilboa, the capital of Navarre, is ſituated in a plain ſurrounded by mountains, about fix 
miles from the ſea, in 43 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and in 3 degrees 10 minutes 
weſt longitude. Standing on the River Ybaizabal, the tide wafts up ſhips of conſiderable 
burden to the mole, while larger veſſels anchor in the road. The city contains about eight 
hundred houſes, having a large ſquare on the water-ſide ſhaded with rows of ſtately trees, 
"which extend to the outlets on the banks of the river; wherea great number of houſes and 
gardens enjoy a moſt delightful proſpect: for, excluſive of the beautiful verdure which 
-every where preſents itſelf, .the numerous objects gradually opening to the eye, and the 
.town itſelf appearing as ſeated in a vaſt nnen enliven the een and 8 
the ſcenery. 5 

The houſes are lofty and e e 3 and the e which are well paved ans ſtraight, 
.and may be waſhed at pleaſure by the admiſſion of the water from the rivers render Bilboa 
one of the neateſt commercial towns in Europe. 

Segovia, a city of great antiquity in Old Caſtile, and fil a place of conſiderable impor- 
- tance, ſtands between two hills, in a ſweet and ſalubrious air. The number of families are 
. fuppoſed to amount to four thouſand, whole principal neee are woe of cloth and 
2 | | F | 
This city contains Went elegant She ; a royal hs; ; a beautiful modern town- 
' houſe, the principal mint of all Spain, where thirty thouſand ducats are often coined in 
a day; and a variety of other public ſtructures, no leſs celebrated for their W than 
their beauty. 1 

The cathedral is a ſuper pile in the Gothic nl containing two nen in a manner 
ſurrounded by an ample baſilica, lined on the wall-ſide with- a variety of fine altars and 
magnificent ſhrines. The painted glaſs is well executed, and admits a dim light, which - 
en the place peculiarly ſolemn. In an old cloiſter adjoining to the cathedral are 
ſuſpended ſome hundreds of . the bad ges of as many unfortunate Jews, who were 


burnt 


which concludes in the following impious manner: Whoſoever ſhall violate this grant, 


< let hem be ever baniſhed from God's threſhold, and be eternally tormented with Datban 
© and Abiram, whom the earth ſwallowed; be damned with the traitor n 1 pay a 
„ thouſand pounds of unalloyed gold to the bifkop.* = 

But nothing in this place is ſo well worth notice as the Sogovian aquedult, mids and 
tends to a ſmall river called Rio Frio, at leaft five hundred paces from the city. This 
mc e to the middle of the city, from whence it ſupplies the public 
fountains, the eiſterns of convents, and even private houſes. The arches. over which the 
| water flows are numefous, and in a very bold tile; and were undoubtedly the work of the 
2 ... Songs fancy RD eIIE 
this famous aqueduct to Trajan. 
| The ancient city of Salamanca, in Leon, fituated in 41 degrees 5 minutes north latitude 
and in 6 degrees 16 minutes weſt 
two rallies, enjoying on every ſide a proſpect of noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, fields, and di- 
tant villages. This city contains twenty-five parochial churches, twenty-five convents of . 
friars, twenty-five convents of nuns, and ten noble gates. The moſt fplendid part of the 
city is the great ſquare, built about fifty years ago. The houſes are three ſtories high, and 
all of equal heights and exact ſymmeti 
tops, the lower parts being arched, and forming a piazza of two hundred and hinety-three 
feet on each fide of the ſquare. | Over fome of the arches are medallions, with buſts of the 
Spaniſh monarchs: and there are alſo ſeveral eminent men in baſſo-relie vo, particularly 
Ferdinand Cortez, Francis Pizarro, Davila, and Cid Ruy. In this ſquare the bult-fights. 
are exhibited for three days ſuceeſſively in the month of June. The River Tormes runs 
r eee yo Cr e eee 
and is hill entire. | 

N G q ͤ ˙˙w-ͤ 
from Palencia in 1239, and is the moſt celebrated of any in Spain. The colleges are in 


genera] noble and well-endowed ſtructures, and the great public ſchools poſſeſs extraor- 


dinary grandeur and magnificence. in « word, the Spaniards tema: . πτ Mididioe-of 
Virtues, Sciences, and Arts. 

Fendd, in Onkae, Gem belngeaiya beak dire Addg-comaiii bree 
has already become a city of importance, and the firft marine arſenal in the kingdom. A 
magnificent baſon, fifteen hundred yards long, and fix hundred broad, is formed for the re- 
ception of ſhips. The port is extremely ſtrong towards the ſea, and capable of being ſecured 
with the Game facility on the land-ſide. In 1774, no fewer than fix thouſand men, befides 
tix hundred convict, wee employed. in. compleating: Ge eee, which the'Upanith 
government had projected for the beauty and utility of the place. 

Vigo, a town ſtanding on 2 ſmall bay about an hundred miles neeth-welk of Madrid, is 


principally famous for a ſea-fight off the harbour in 1702, between Sir George Rooks | 
| * 6— nts, 99 6 eres ef Fantck of, YO 


is built in a circular form on three hills and — 


„ with iron balconies and ftone baluſtrades om their 


SPAIN, „ 
. inquiſtor-genarah, whoſe cout 
that time was eſtabliſhed at this place. 

in this cathedrat is a grant of Queen Uracca reſpodting the Aleanar, oe rojal panes, 


_- 
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- thirteen Spaniſh qalleons under their convoy when the Britiſh admiral ntl beaks 
through the boom laid acroſs the mouth of the harbour, took four galleons and five men of 

war, and the Dutch five galleons and one man of war; and alſo deſtroyed four galleons and 
Fourteen men of war, with a vaſt quantity of plate and other rich effects. In 1719, the 


Engliſh again poſſeſſed themſelves of this 8 but nnn it aſter wing conſiderable 


contributions. 
St. Jago Compoſtella, the capital of Galicia, i is ſituated in 42 Ages 50 minutes north 


x. Jatitude, and in 8 degrees 20 minutes welt longitude, between the Rivers Tambra and Ulla, 


in a plain of prodigious fertility, encircled with hills of a moderate height, which ſhelter it 
from the nipping winds blowing from the more lofty mountains. A conſiderable degree 


of magnificence is diſplayed in the public edifices in general; but the moſt famous by far 
is the cathedral, which is ſaid to contain the body of James the Younger, the tutelary faint 


and patron of all Spain. This body, as the legend relates, was firſt diſcovered in the ninth 
century by divine revelation. A circumſtance of fo wonderful a nature; in a popiſh coun- 
try, can hardly fail to attract a vaſt number of pilgrims and devotees; and hence the prieſts 


lu!ůve in luxury, and every ſpecies of diſſipation, through the ſuperſtitious folly of mankind. 


In the church are thirty ſilver lamps ee en and ſix chanilcliers of the ſame 


metal, each five feet hig. 2812 11 


Seville, the capital of Andaluſia, ſtands i in 8257 F 1 5 minutes 11 1 e 5 5 in 6 
degrees 5 minutes weſt longitude, in a ſpacious plain on the banks of the Guadalquiver, 


two hundred miles ſoutli-weſt of Madrid. Abundant proofs of the antiquity of this city 
ſtill remain; particularly the preſent walls, which are kept in conſtant repair at the public 


expence, and are unqueſtionably of Roman foundation.” While the Moors were maſters of 
Spain, this city was the reſidence of their kings; but Don Fernando el Santo. having taken 


it from the Mooriſh monarch Axatafe in 1248, after a ſiege of ſixteen months, no leſs than 
an hundred thouſand Moors are ſaid to have abandoned the city. The circumference within 
the walls is fix miles, and, including the ſuburbs, three leagues; but, conſidering the ex- | 


tent, it is far from being populous. The ſtreets in general are narrow-and irregular; and, 
though many of the houſes make a handſome appearance, far the greater number are very 
inelegant and incommodious. The principal manufactures are wool and ſilk; but the 


great office of Spaniſh American commerce Wer n to Ching. was is become 
much leſs conſiderable than formerly. * 


The cathedral is a fine Gothic building, having a curious Pe with 4 PIR "I 


1 of 2 woman at the top, called La Giralda, which turns round with the wind, and is referred 


to by Cervantes in Don Quixote. This ſteeple, which is higher than St. Paul's in London, 


is eſteemed one of the greateſt curioſities in Spain. The firſt clock mads 1 in the 
as ſet up in this cathedral in 1400, in the preſence of Henry III. 7 


The royal palace, called Abazar, is of, Mooriſh architecture, Wy not very wagnifcent; 


. the gardens belonging to it are laid out in a very antique taſte, and the walks are ornamented 


with gigantic figures in different ſhapes and attitudes, The other public ſtructures are un- 
worthy « of particular mention, except that their antiquity, and the extfayogant Baile in-which 
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tities of which a are v exported to hoard European countries, — Aa! 

Cadia, the grand emporium of Spaniſh. commerce, is ſituated on an iſland in 26 1 
* minutes north latitude, and 6 degrees 40 minutes weſt longitude, being united to the 
continent by the bridge of Suaco, both ends of which are defended by redoubts and other 
raiſed- works. of earth. This iſland, which is about eighteen miles long and ſeven broad, 
rene little grain, but yields ſome of the beſt wines in Spain. p 

The city of Cadiz is of conſiderable circumference, and contains a great 2 of Ben. 
4 buildings, generally three or four ſtories high; thirteen convents; and a cathedral. 

But Cadiz derives more conſequence from it's trade than all other cauſes combined: both 
before and after the arrival of the Spaniſh American fleet, it is crouded with ſtrangers, 
ſometimes to the number of fifty thouſand, who reſort thither on account of trade, which 
occaſions an extraordinary circulation of caſh, and renders houſe- rent and proviſions very 
dear; and, being the centre of the whole American trade, the ſeveral European nations are 
furniſhed with their . e ene, oy. _ convulas which laſt _ 
in a moſt ſplendid ſtile. 

The merchants of Cadiz enjoy the. uncommon. ü 4 carrying on an 8 
| ana without any riſque to themſelves; ſeldom venturing much on their own account, but 
_ enriching themſelves at the hazard of thoſe who ſend goods to this place for exportation. 
However, they are greatly diſtinguiſhed for probity in their dealings, which induces foreigners - 
to repoſe the moſt 1 1 1 e in their minus, and to Bas their effects and fortunes 
in their hands. Loans] x4: 18 
ue harbour and bay! of Cadiz are TD and knot ho cds King ne 

Fort Matagorda, which covers both; and alſo by Fort Puntal, on the oppoſite ſhore; to 
both which forts the Spaniards give the name of Los Puntales. In 1596, this city was plun- 
dered and burnt by the Engliſh, but it was rebuilt by the Spaniards a ſhort time ales and, 
in 1702, our forces made another attempt upon it, which proved unſucceſsful. 7 

Gibraltar, tie Gibel Tarif of the Moors, and once a celebrated town and fortreſs of * 
daluſia, is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. It was taken from the Spaniards in 
1704, after a ſiege of only two days, by the combined fleets of England and Holland, under - 
the command of Sir George Rooke; and, after many ineffectual attempts to recover it on 
te part of Spain, it was confirmed to Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Reiterated © 
efforts, however, have ſince been made for it's recovery at various periods, but without 
ſucceſs; particularly in the late war, when it underwent a long and cloſe ſiege, but was de- 
fended with the moſt heroic bravery, as well as the moſt conſummate ſkill,” by the im. 
mortal General Eliott. A ſiege of ſuch duration, and carried on by ſuch numbers, rarely - 
occurs in hiſtory; and certain. it is, that the defence then made by the Britiſn may 
be ranked among the | moſt memorable that ever happened: the combined flects of 
France and Spain, together with an army of more than ſixty thouſand men, headed by the 
ableſt generals, ſupplied with every thing that could enſure ſucceſs, and who had-cecourſe to 
every means that the inventive genius of man could contrive for the deſtruction of the hus 
man race, found their utmoſt efforts bailed by the conduct and courage of one Britiſh veteran 
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-who infoired his men with an enthuiatc bravery which rendered them ſuperior to ſh. 
-culties dangers, and wants. 
Gibraltar is a commodious port, formed by nature for 3 the * of the 
Straits; or, in other words, the entrance into the Mediterranean and Levant Seas: but the 
road is neither fafe againſt an enemy, nor ſheltered from ſtorms, 'The bay is about twenty 
Jeagues in circumference. The Straits are twenty-four miles long and fifteen broad; 
-through which-ſets a ſtrong current from the. Atlantic Ocean into the Mediterranean, for the 
ſtemming of which a briſk gale is requiſite. The town itſelf is neither large nor beautiful; 
"but, being eſteemed the key of Spain, and of the Mediterranean, it is always furniſhed with 
a ſtrong garriſon provided with every thing neceſſary for a defence; and the harbour, which 
is formed by a mole, is well fortified, and planted with innumerable guns. e 
Gibraltar is only acceſſible on the land- ſide by a narrow paſſage between the rock and the 
Fea, but which is ſo well ſecured both by art and nature as to render it almoſt impregnable. 
There are two gates on the land-ſide, and the fame number towards the ſea, Acroſs the 
iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, principally with a view to preclude the 
garriſon from any intercourſe with the country behind them; but, notwithſtanding this pre- 
caution, a clandeſtine trade is in peaceable times briſkly carried on in tobacco and ſome 
other articles of which the Spaniards are remarkably fond. - The garriſon is confined within 
very narrow limits; and as the little ground Gibraltar contains fcarcely produces any vege- 
table, all their proviſtons are n 2 from ** or from the e Barbary 
- Coaſt. 
Formerly Gibraltar was entirely ſubje& to military law; but ſuch a government being 
incompatible with the native liberty of Britiſh ſubjects in every other part of the globe, and 
- liable to many abuſes and inconveniences, the parhament of * thought . to erect 
- 3t into a body- corporate. | 
When part of the rock of Gibraltar was vis up for a particular purpoſe, many pieces 
of bones and teeth were found incorporated with the ſtone, ſome of which have been brought 
- to England and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. On the weft fide of the mountain is St. 
Michael's Cave, eleven hundred and ten feet above the horizon, in which are many pillars 
of various ſizes, formed by the perpetual dropping of water from the roof, which petrifies in 
falling, and forms an infinite number of ſtalactitæ of a whitiſh colour, compoſed of ſeveral 
incruſtations; which, as well as the pillars, by continually increaſing in bulk, might in time 
probably fill the whole cavern. From the ſummit of the rock of Gibraltar is an im- 
menſely extenſive proſpect, not only of the bay, the ſtraits, and ſeveral parts of Spain, but alſo 
of Mount Abyla, one of the pillars of Herenles on the e Aſvican mn the city of Ceuta, and 
great part of Barbary. 8 
The city of Cordova, the Corduba 105 Colonia patricia of antiquity kes in 37 degrees | 
30 minutes north latitude, and in 4 degrees 53 minutes weſt longitude, on a ſpacious and 
. pleaſant plain watered by the Guadalquiver, over which there is a ſtately bridge of ſixteen 
- arches, ſaid to have been built in 720. On the north ſide of the town runs the Sierra Mo- 


rena, a remarkable chain of mountains, ſtretching inland upwards of two hundred miles 
Kom the fea, 


- Cordova 
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Cordova appears to have been of confedecalle 8 in the time of the Romans; — 
and, under the government of the Moors, was eſteemed. a capital of the firſt conſideration. - 
The walls are partly of Roman, and partly of Mooriſh architecture, in many places entire; 

but not preſerved. in any proper repair. This city is pretty extenſive, but badly built; ; the. 
ſtreets are narrow and irregular, and conſequently dirty and unpleaſant. ” 

The cathedral is a large, antique, and magnificent ſquare ſtructure, built by the Minors, 
for a moſque; it's roof being ſupported by three hundred and ſixty-five ſtately pillars of 
alabaſter, jaſper, and black marble. In 1586, Cordova was almoſt ruined by an earth» 
quake. | This city has long been famous for it's leather; whence the Engliſh word Cord- 
wain, from Cordovan. ; 

The ſurrounding mountains: are cloathed-with delightful gardens, and 1 of olives,. 
oranges, lemons, and figs; and interſperſed with. pleaſant vallies, refreſhed by ſeveral ex- 
celient ſprings. When the trees are in bloſſom, they diffuſe a fragrance over the whole 
ſurrounding country; which, ou perhaps inimical to bali, 1s very grateful. to the 
| ſmell. 1 
In giving a conciſe detail of the Spaniſh hiſtory, we muſt firſt obſerve that, for the fake 
of commerce, the ſouthern coaſt was anciently frequented by the Phœnicians; who ſending * 
colonies hither, built Cadiz and Malaga. When the rival republics of Rome and Carthage 
ſtarted up, the poſſeſſion of this kingdom became an object of contention between thoſe. 
powerful nations; but the Romans triumphing over every oppoſition, Spain fell into their 
hands, and remained a tributary. province till the diſſolution of the empire, when it became 
a prey to the Goths :. theſe having maintained their power about. two centuries, .in their 
turn were invaded by the Saracens ; who, towards the cloſe of the ſeventh century, had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the fineſt kingdoms of Aſia and Africa; and, not ſatisfied with the im- 
menſe regions which formerly compoſed the Aſſyrian, Greek, and Roman empires, they 
eroſſed the Mediterranean, ravaged Spain, and ed themſelves in the frontier provinces. 

of that kingdom. 9 
Thbeſe Infidels, who were afterwards 3 by OS name of Moors, received many ſignal 
overthrows under the conduct of Don Pelago, the firſt old Spaniſh prince on record, wio 
aſſumed the title of King of Aſturia about the year of the Chriſtian æra 720. His ſucceſſes 
animating other Chriſtian princes to vindicate their power by arms, the two. kingdoms of 
Spain and. Portugal were involved in bloody wars for a ſucceſſion of ages. Mean while, 
every adventurer poſſeſſed himſelf of the territories he wreſted from the Moors; till Spain was 
at laſt divided into twelve or fourteen kingdoms, which not only continually waged war 
with the Moors, but alſo wich each other; 3 and an their CWO, becomes very intricate and | 
perplexed. : 
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About the year 109 * Hom Dake 5 1 was. 1 Cues a Portugal "S the 3 


- King of Leon; but his ſon Alphonſo diſclaiming any allegiance to. Leon, aſſumed. the ex- 
erciſe of ſovereign power himſelf. A ſeries of brave princes repeatedly defeated the Moors 
in Spain; and the moſt powerful kingdoms of Arragon and Caſtile having ſwallowed up 
the reſt, about the year 1475, theſe two were at laſt united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
| King of Arragon 1 with Iſabella, the. heireſs and afterwards Queen of Caſtile; who, taking, ; 
Gaps, expelled TIA of 170,000 families of Moors and Jews from Spain.. 


4 N Illaabella, 
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Iſabella, the conſort of Ferdinand, by patronizing the immortal Columbus, acquired 
laſting glory; and, by a munificence which coſt her little, added another quarter to the globe, 
To deſcant on the conſequences of this diſcovery, is not at preſent our deſign, Perhaps it 
would have been fortunate for Europe had America been ſtill unknown; and ſtill more fo 
for the natives of that difunited continent, had Europe's avaricious ſons never touched en 

The expulſion of the Moors and Jews in a great meaſure deprived Spain of it's moſt 
 _ uſeful artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America not only added 
to the calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniards intolerably indolent through the in- 
flux of Tranſatlantic wealth. To compleat their misfortunes, the horrid tribunal of the 
inquiſition was eſtabliſhed under the auſpices of Ferdinand and Iſabella; which, though 
intended principally as a protection againſt the return of the Moors and Jews, operated fa- 
tally for Spain, fettering the exertions of the human mind, adding torpitude to native indo- 
lence, and rendering genius and invention misfortunes rather than bleſſings to their poſſeſſors. 
Charles V. of the Houſe of Auſtria, and Emperor of Germany, ſucceeded to the throne 
bf Spain, in right of his mother, the daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella. The extenſive 
 polleffions of the Houſe of Auſtria at that time in Europe, Africa, and America, juſthy 
alarmed the jealouſy of the neighbouring potentates, but could not gratify the ambition of 
© Charles, who was conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or domeſtic broils, with his Proteſtant 
ſubjects, whom he in vain attempted to recal to the Catholic church. At length, after a 
| long. and turbulent reign, he came to a reſolution which aſtoniſhed Europe, that of with- 

drawing himſelf entirely from the noiſe and buſtle of ſecular affairs, and ſpending the re- 
mainder of his days in ſolitude and retirement. In conſequence of this determination, he 
reſigned Spain and the Netherlands, with great formality, 'in the preſence of the principal 
nobility, to his ſon Philip IT. but could not prevail on the German princes to ele& him 
emperor; which honour they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, thereby dividing 
the dangerous power of the Houſe of Auſtria into two branches: Spain, with all it's poſſeſ- 
fions in Africa and America, the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remaining with the 
elder branch; while the Empire, Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger; a 
portion which they ſtill inherit. | „ 
T uarles, after having made this ſurrender, retired to the place he had choſen for his re- 
treat, reſerving to himſelf no more of all his vaſt poſſeſſions than an annual penſion of 100,000 
* " erowns: there he buried in ſolitude and filence that ambition and grandeur which had 
alarmed and agitated Europe for near half a century; and, after ſpending two years wholly 


\ 


in an uninterrupted attention to the duties of religion, he was ſeized with a fever, which 


ſwept him off the ſage of life in the 59th year of his age. 
Phillip II. on his elevation to the throne, betrayed all the vices of his father, without the 
ſmalleſt intermixture of his good qualities. He was ambitious to exceſs, haughty and 
auſtere, and an unrelenting bigot in the cauſe of popery, throughout the whole courſe of his 
life. He eſpouſed Mary, Queen of England, a ſanguinary bigot like himſelf; and, after 
her death, paid his addreſſes in form to her ſiſter Elizabeth, who rejected the propoſed union. 
In conſequence. of this refuſal, he engaged in a war with that princeſs, fitting out the fa- 
| N mous 


SPAIN. 
mous Armada for the conqueſt of England, on which occaſion he came off with ſuch fig- 
nal diſgrace. His tyranny in the Low Countries, as already noticed, produced a rev — 
with the loſs of the United Provinces; ; and, in ſhort, if we except Portugal, r N 
every where attended his arms. . 

Portugal, after having been governed by a race of wiſe and brave princes, fell to Sebaftinn 5 
about the year 1557. This monarch having undertaken an unjuſt and ill- concerted expe- 
dition againſt the Moors in Africa, loſt his life, together with a fine army, in that country; 
on which Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, though the Braganza family inſti- 


tuted a prior claim, inſiſting on a ſuperior right, By this acquiſition Spain became poſſeſſed 
of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, many of which ſhe ſtill retains. 


Though the deſcendants of Philip proved weak and impolitic princes, he an and his father "Py | 


having totally ruined the original liberty of the natives, they continued to reign in their 
own dominions with unmoleſted deſpotiſm. Their viceroys, however, exerciſing the moſt 
tyrannical and inſolent authority over the Portugueſe, drove that nation to violence and re- 
bellion; and the nobility, about the year 1640, engaging in a well- conducted confpiracy,, - 
expelled their tyrants, and placed the Duke of Braganza on the throne, by the title of Ihn 
IV. fince which period Portugal has maintained it's original independence on Spain. 

Charles II. of Spain; the laſt king of the Auſtrian line, dying without iſſue, Philip Duke 

of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the Dauphin of France, and grandſon to Louis XIV. mounted the 
throne of Spain, in conſequence of his predeceſſor's will, hy the name of Philip V. in 1701. 
A long and bloody ſtruggle intervened between him and the German' branch of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, ſupported by England, before he was confirmed in his dignity by the peace of 
Utrecht concluded in 1713. Thus Louis XIV. by a maſterly train of politics, accom- 


| - pliſhed his favourite project of transferring the kingdom of Spain, with all it's rich poſſeſ- 


ſions in America and the Eaft Indies, from the Houſe of Auſtria, to that of his own 2 
the Houſe of Bourbon. 


The reign of Philip V. was rendered turbulent and uneaſy through the ambition of his ; 


wife, Elizabeth of Parma; who, intermeddling with politics, diſturbed the peace of his life / 
and the honour of his government. He died in 1746, leaving his ſon Ferdinand VI. his 
ſucceſſor; who, through grief and W for the loſs of a beloved wife, e her 
in 1759, without iſſue. * 
Charles III. his preſent Catholic Majeſty, and ſon to ) Phil p V. by his queen the Princeſs 
of Parma, a prince more celebrated for endeavouring to introduce the French modes among 
his ſubjects than for any other action of his reign, ſucceeded his brother Ferdinand. Indeed, 
ſo far did his efforts for this purpoſe proceed, that they occaſioned a dangerous inſurrection 


at Madrid; for the quelling of which he was compelled to diſmiſs his favoufite miniſter = 


the Marquis of Squillace, thereby affording an inſtance that even deſpotiſm itſelf muſt 
yield to the unanimous opinion of numbers. When the war before laſt broke out between 


France and England, ſo warmly attached was the King of Spain to the family-compa& of - | 5 


the Houſe of Bourbon, that he even hazarded his American dominions in it's ſupport. War 
being declared between him and England, the latter took the Havannah, in the Iſle of Cuba, 
and thereby rendered herſelf entirely miſtreſs of the navigation of the Spaniſh Plate fleets; 


— 
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3 but, e the prodigious ſucceſs which attended the Bri tiſh nems, this. acquiſition 


was reſtored to Spain at the termination of the war. The Spaniſh, miniſtry concerted an 


or expedition, i in 1775, againſt Algiers, which failed in every inſtance: . their troops, amount-. 
ing to 24,000 men, commanded by Lieutenant-general O'Reilly, landed about a league 


and a half to the eaſtward of the city of Algiers, but were e n back to their 


| ſhips, with very heavy loſs: 


After the French. had for ſome time eſpouſed the 5 of the Britiſh n We 
againſt the parent country, the court of Spain was alſo prevailed, on by that nation to com- 


mence hoſtilities with-Great Britain; but the chief advantage ſhe has derived from engag- 


ing in this 3 conteſt, is the ceſſion of e wh n belonged to. the 


CHAP. XI. „„ 
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Ta: 8 country, che Laftonza of antiquity, and the moſt weſtern kingdom of Europe, 
is Headed on the north by the Spaniſh province of Galicia; on the eaſt by the pro- 


vinces of Leon, Eſtramadura, and Andaluſia; and on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic 
Oceans. 
from 7 to. 10 degrees of weſt longitude from London. It's length from Valenga, the moſt 
| northern town, to Sagres the moſt rs, is about three hundred and ten mes | 5. and j it's 


9. 


from 36 degrees 50 minutes to 40 degrees 3 minutes north latitude, and | 


Nane 


: tiers, is an i 7 and twelve. 


The climate of Portugal i is in general ke. more. temperate than that of Ke becauſe 


of it's vitinity to the fea; and the air of Liſbon in particular is eſteemed ſo gentle and ſalu- 
| brious, that conſumptive patients. from the moſt-diſtant European countries frequently try 


it as their laſt reſort. But though the temperature of the climate is ſuperior to that of Spain, 


the. foil i is by no means fo fertile, which obliges the Portugueſe to import the greateſt part 


of their corn. The fruits are ſimilar to thoſe of Spain, but their flavour is not quite ſo deli- 


cious. The Portugueſe, wines, however, when eld and genuine, axe eſteemed the moſt - 


friendly of any to the human. conſtitution, though they are with difficulty procured. in an 


| | unadulterated ſtate. Port wines, fo copiouſly drunk in England, are made in the diſtrict - 
1 round Oporto,. which does not ON, half 96 PAPA conſumed unde that name in we. 
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8 which is in many rarts 3 mountainous 15 W a contains . ores 
1 ſilver, copper, tin, and i iron; but the Portugueſe being amply ſupplied with metals, and. 
particularly gold, from their poſſeſſions in America and other parts of the globe, no 
mines are worked in their own country. Gems of various kinds, ſuch as turquoiſes and 
hyacinths; 3 1 beautiful ſpecies of veined marble; and many curious foſſils of the lapidary 
- kind; are found in different provinces: and, on the dal of Mens e viginity of Liſbon, 


All 


there-is a remarkable mine of ſaltpetre. ; 
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All the principal rivers in Portugal have their ſources in e fall into the Atlantic 


Ocean. The moſt celebrated are the Minho, the Luna, the Duoro, and the T ajo, or 'Tagus, 
the largeſt river in the kingdom, celebrated by the poets for it's golden ſands. Portugal alſo 


contains ſeveral famous lakes and ſprings: ſome abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch - - 


as wood, cork, and feathers; ; ſome medicinal and ſanative; and ſome hot, and une for 
bathing. 


The chief l and capes in this | "REMA are Cape Mord: near the mouth 


of the River Mondego; Cape Roca, at the entrance of the River Tajo; and Cape St. Vin- 
cent, on the ſouth-weſt point of Algarva. The bays are e thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, fouth 
of Liſbon; and the Bay of Lagos, in Algarva. 


The coaſts of Portugal produce abundance of excellent TY and the land is ; equally well 
ſtocked with animals and fowls, both wild and domeſtic. The mules in this country are ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, both for draught and carriage; and the horſes, though mandy made, 


are ſpirited and lively. : 
The Portugueſe are neither 6 tall nor ſo well proportioned as their neipfibours the Spa- 


niards, whoſe habits and cuſtoms they imitate, but exceed them in their affectation of ſplen- 


dor. The ladies are ſlender, and of ſmall ſtature; their complexions a delicate olive; their 


eyes black and expreſſive; and their features pleaſing and regular: they are characterized 


as generous, modeſt, and witty; and dreſs, like the Spaniſh ladies, with much affected gra- 


vity, but at the ſame time with the utmoſt magnificence; exacting, | in general, from their 
| ſervants and dependants a homage which in other countries is only paid to royalty. A Por- 
tugueſe writer thus deſcribes his own countrymen: The nobility,” ſays he, «think them- 
«© ſelves gods, and require a ſort of adoration; the gentry aſpire to equal them; and the com- 


© mon people diſdain to be conſidered as inferior to either.” Hence the grandees affect the 


utmoſt ſplendor in their furniture and equipage; retain an incredible number of menial ſer- 


vuants in their train; and, by launching out into an extravagant oſtentation to which their d 


revenues are inadequate, ſubject themſelves to all the inconveniences of ſplendid poverty. 


The poor, who are in general almoſt deſtitute of every neceſſary domeſtic utenſt, i in imita- 


tion of the Moors, always fit croſs-legged on the ground. | 
The modern Portugueſe ſcarcely retain a veſtige of that enterprizing ſpirit which, about 


three centuries ago, rendered their anceſtors ſo illuſtrious. Since the 'Braganza family 7 | 
aſcended the throne, they have degenerated in all their virtues; and, were we to give full 


credit to the reports of hiſtorians and travellers, we ſhould be induced to paſs a general cen- 


ſtill many among them whoſe lives are honourable to themſelves and beneficial to ſociety. 
Treachery, ingratitude, and, above all, an inſatiable thirſt for revenge, have generally been 
laid to their charge; nor, perhaps, can they be wholly exculpated from the accuſation. They 
are, if poſſible, more ſuperſtitious than the Spaniards; and, both in high and common lite, 
aſſume more conſequential airs of ſelf-importance. Among the lower ranks, theft is ſo com- 
monly practiſed, as to render it hardly regarded as a crime. It is difficult, however, to pro- 


nounce > what alteration. may be made in the character of the wats by the e of 
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ſure on the whole nation. But it muſt be confeſſed, that many noble examples of honour, _ 
probity, and virtue, ſtill exiſt among them; and though the imbecillity of their monarchy . 
_ renders them inactive, and that inaQtivity introduces pride and other ſimilar vices, there are 


— 
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the Jeſuits and the diminution of the papal 1 among them; and, 08 all, by that 
ſpirit of independency on Great Britain with regard to commercial affairs, which in viola 
tion of the ties of gratitude, and the ſtronger ti ties of reci me to 3th is now ſo much 
encouraged by their court and miniſtry. 

"ods to the beſt calculations which can be made on ſuch a AuQuating fubjed, Por- 
tugal contains about two millions of en of which three hundred thouſand of both 
ſexes are eccleſiaſtics. | 
In their way of living, the Portugueſs are remarkably ſober and abſtemious, the men miix- 
ing water with their wine, and the women uſing water only. As in other warm climates, 
it is uſual for the natives to retire to reſt about noon on account of the heat, and to tranſact 
the principal part of their buſinefs in the mornings and evenings. _ 

The favourite diverſion. of this people, like that of the Spaniards, is their bull-feaſts, or 


: bull-hunting; which is generally exhibited, on a Sunday afternoon, in a ſpacious amphi- 


theatre called Campo Pequeno, about four miles from Liſbon; the king, the royal family, 
the court, and even eccleſiaſtics of every rank, countenancing that inhuman diverſion with 
the ſame unfeeling curioſity. 

The Portugueſe, as well as the Spaniards, 5 — the Goſpel to have been ffs pro- 
mulgated among them by James the Elder; and, in their religious opinions, they are the 
moſt bigotted Papiſts. Though the exerciſe of the Jewiſh religion is prohibited by the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, all authors agree that numbers of ſecret Jews ſtill remain 
among the Portugueſe, and even among the very eccleſiaſtics and inquiſitors themſelves. 
John III. introduced the inquiſition into this country, which is very active in detecting here- 
tics, and no leſs ſo in puniſhing them: impious, cruel, and inhuman, as this tribunal is, it's 
: feſtivals, or ſolemn burnings, called Auto da Fe, or the Act of Faith, afford the higheſt delight 


to thee infernal bigots, who exult in the tortures of their fellow-creatures, and deem them the 


moſt acceptable worſhip. The power of the inquiſition, however, is now taken out of the 
hands of the eccleſiaſtics, and converted into a ſtate- trap for the benefit of the crown. The 

papal authority in Portugal is likewiſe much abridged, and the royal revenues: are W in- 
E at the expence of the religious inſtitutions in that kingdom. 

The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of Braga, Evora, and Liſbon; the firſt of which has ten ſuf- 
fragan biſhops; the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of . the Portugueſe foreign 
ſettlements. The en of Liſbon i ren a cardinal, and a | choral of the ** 
birth. 

The number of convents, which a amount to near nine Hundred, are in general provided 
with ample revenues for their ſupport; but the Jeſuits, who in multitude and opulence for= - 


7 mw ſurpaſſed all the other religious orders, have lately been expelled the kingdom. 


The Portugueſe language differs from that of Spain only provincially, with the addition 


ef ſome words or iginally borrowed from other nations; and 1 is eſteemed ſtrong, energetic, Po | J 


and expreſſive. 


Sound learning and liberal ſcience are baniſhed from Portugal by the decretals of the 
church, and though there are univerſities at Coimbra and Evora, and ſeveral academies of 


royal 
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royal inſtitution, all attempts to diffuſe uſeful knowledge are defeated by the tyrannie ſway : 
of ſuperſtition." The ſchools of this country, indeed, are the retreats of Ffophifiry and error, 
which Newton, Galilzo, and other celebrated philoſophers, have driven from the .reſt of 
Europe; and thoſe names which are in other countries treated with the higheſt veneration, 
are here branded with the titles of atheiſts and heretics, and never mentioned but with marks 
of execration. In ſhort, ſo little has literature flouriſhed in this kingdom, that even thoſe | 
of the Portugueſe themſelves who have the ſmalleſt tincture of ſcience mention it with indig- | 

nation. Some feeble efforts, however, have lately been made by the government to awake 


them from this deplorable ignorance; but neither their political nor religious inſtitutions 1 5 


are favourable to the growth of genius. The anceſtors of the preſent Portugueſe were 
certainly poſſeſſed of more true knowledge, with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and navi- 
gation, than all the world beſides, about the middle of the ſixteenth century; but we hardly 
meet with one name tranſmitted to poſterity as eminent for literary abilities, except the 
poetic Camoens, who was himſelf a great adventurer and voyager, and poſſeſſed all the en- 
thuſiaſm of uncultivated genius. His Luſiad, which has been elegantly tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh by the ingenious Mr. Mickle, will at leaſt reſcue his country from the general chert | 
of literary deficiency. | 

Commerce and manufactures have taken a ſurprizing turn within theſe few years; and new 
companies and regulations have been projected by the Portugueſe miniſtry, militating moſt 
eſſentially againſt thoſe privileges which the Britiſh merchants formerly enj joyed by virtue 
of the moſt ſolemn treaties. bt 

The Portugueſe-exchange their wines, fruit, and other articles, for foreign manufaQures; 
they fabricate ſome linen, woollen, and coarſe filk; and are peculiarly famous for candying 
and preſerving fruit. Their commerce, however, though ſeemingly extenſive, is not at- 
tended with any ſolid benefit, as the other European nations engroſs all the productions of 
the Portugueſe colonies, as well as their native commodities, which they barter for the pro- 
duce and numberleſs manufactures of the principal commercial nations of Europe. 

The Portugueſe ſettlements in America and the Indies are not only of immenſe preſent 
value, but capable of vaſt improvement. From their plantations on the eaſt and weſt coaſts _ 
of Africa, they import gold, and carry ſlaves for the uſe of their American colonies. The 
Brazils not only produce ſugar, tobacco, and a variety of the tropical fruits, but likewiſe 
abound in mines of gold and ſilver, and afford a variety of precious ſtones. The fovereign's 
fifth of gold, notwithſtanding the vaſt contraband trade, amounts annually to ee 
ſterling; a convincing proof of the immenſe groſs amount. 

I' be King of Portugal i is in many reſpects an arbitrary monarch but the nation {till pre- 


E appearance of it's ancient free conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes, or ſtates, 


compoſed of the nobility, clergy, and commons; who, on the impoſition of new taxes, the 


ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, and other important concerns, pretend to a right of being con- 


ſulted: but the only real power they poſſeſs, is that of being indulged with giving their 
aſſent to every new regulation reſpecting the ſucceſſion, in order to Þ event all Mare diſ- - 
putes on * account. n 
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The higheſt office is the Council of State, compoſed of an equal number cf clergy and no- 


-- bility, together with the ſecretaries of ſtate; by which all the important affairs of the king- 
dom are tranſacted, and all eccleſiaſtical and temporal offices diſpoſed of. A council of war 
regulates all military affairs, as the treaſury courts ſettle thoſe relative to ſinance. The 


Council of the Palace is the higheſt tribunal that can receive appeals, but from that of the 
Caſa da Supplicagao there is no appeal. The laws of Portugal, which are grounded on the 


* 2 00 law, are comprized i in three duodecimo volumes; but as arbitrary power can Ain 
pervert, or enlarge at pleaſure, they only ſerve for a general rule of action. 


The royal revenues have been computed at three millions and a half ſterling annually ; j 


ariſing principally from the hereditary eſtates of the royal houſe of Braganza, to which fifty 
villas belong; from the royal domains; from cuſtoms; from taxes; from the exciſe, which 


is very high, and paid even by the clergy; from a monopoly of Brazil ſnuff; from coinage; 


from the ſale of indulgences; from the grand-maſterſhips of the orders of knighthood; from 


eccleſiaſtical tithes in foreign countries; from the fifth part of the produce of Brazilian 


gold; from the farm of Brazilian diamonds; ; and from the late ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, 


and other religious orders and inſtitutions. 


The Portugueſe uſed formerly to depend upon Fe Britain for 83 and there- 


- fore neglected their own army and navy to a ſhameful degree; but the friendly intercourſe be- 


: tween theſe two powers having been in a great meaſure ſuſpended, (though, during the late 
. reignf the Portugueſe received the moſt effectual aſſiſtance from Britain, when their country 


was invaded by the French and Spaniards) his Moſt Faithful Majeſty judged it expedient to 
raiſe a ds army, chiefly diſciplined and officered by foreigners; who not meeting 


with that encouragement to which they might probably think their military ſkill entitled them, 


relinquiſhed their command; and the army of Portugal again ſunk to it's former inſigni- 


- ficance. In the year 1760, the navy conſiſted of fifteen ſhips of the line and a few frigates, | 


His Portugueſe majeſty is only proclaimed and ſolemnly acknowledged by the ſtates, to 


whom he takes a coronation oath, and receives, in his turn, an act of homage; but the actual 
ceremony of coronation and unCtion is entirely omitted. His titles run thus: King of Por- 
tugal, and the Algarva; Lord of Guinea, and of the Navigation, Conqueſt, and Commerce 


of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Brazil. The late king was complimented by the Pope 


with the title of Moſt Faithful, a diſtinction now IT applied. The e to 
the crown is ſtiled Prince of Brazil. 


The Portugueſe arms are, Argent, Five Eſcutcheons, Azure, placed croſs- wiſe, ny 


charged with as many Beſants as the firſt, placed ſaltier-wiſe, and pointed, Sable, for Por- 


tugal. The ſhield bordered, Gules, charged with Seven Towers, three in chief, and two 

in each flank. The ſupporters are, l Winged Dragons, and the creſt a Dragon, Or, 
under the two flanches, and the baſe of the ſhield appears at it's extremity; Two Croſſes, the 
flrſt Fleur-de-lis, Vert, which is for the order of Aviez, and the ſecond Patee, Gules, for the 


order of Chriſt. The motto is fluctuating, each king generally aſſuming a new one; but 


| it frequently runs thus: © Pro Rege et Grege; that is, For the King and the People. 


The nobility of Portugal are extremely numerous, many of them of the blood-royal, and 


. deſcended from the natural ſons of the royal family, They are divided into high and low; 
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the ack ſtiled W conſiſt of dukes, marquiſles, ends tan, and barons: 
thoſe who are grandees, and ſtiled Dons, like thoſe of Spain, are divided into three claſſes, 
and receive from the royal treaſury penſions ſufficient to ſupport their reſpective dignities. 
The ſons of a duke are accounted grandes, and his daughters hold the rank of marchioneſſes. 
The inferior hobility, or rather the gentry, are termed Fidalgos, and are e of being 
complimented with the title of Don, unleſs by royal licence. 
The principal order of knighthood in Portugal is that of Chriſt, inſtituted by King Den- 
nis ſoon after the abolition of Knights Templars: to this order belong four hundred and 
fifty commanderies; and it's badge is a Red Croſs with an inferior white one.. This order 
was formerly i in the higheſt eſtimation, but is now indiſcriminately given to all kinds of 
people who have the character of being zealous Catholics. The order of St. James has 
' forty-ſeven ſmall towns, and an hundred and fifty commanderies, beſides the ſplendid con- 
vent of Santos o Novo, ſituated a little to the weſt of Liſbon: the badge of this order is a 
Red Sword ſhaped like a caoky'tthehilt retaining the ancient form. The order of Aviez 
has forty-nine commanderies, and has for it's badge a Green Croſs in form of a lily. ; 
The above three orders are all religious; but the Kiizhts are indulged with liberty to 
marry; and the kings of Portugal are their perpetual grand-maſters, Oy end they derive 
a conſiderable revenue. 
” "I BE. Knights of Malta have likewiſe twenty-three commanderies i in 1 this is kingdom but 
theſe, as well as the reſt, are but little eſtimated even by the lower ranks. 
ty Portugal i is divided into ſeveral provinces, - viz. Algarva, Alentejo, Guadiana, Entre 
Tajo, Eſtremadura, Biera, Tralos Montes, Duoro, and Entre Minho. It's foreign domi- 
nions, which were formerly immenſely extenſive, are now greatly diminiſhed. The Por- 
tugueſe, however, {till poſſeſs the Cape de Verd Iſlands, St. Thome, and the Madeiras, in 


the Atlantic Ocean; Fort Magazan, on the coaſt of Morocco; and Cacheo, on the Negro 


coaſt; ſeveral forts in the kingdoms of Congo, Angola, Loango, and Monomotapa; a fort 
in Monoemugi; and the towns of Moſambiquę and Sofola, in the ſame kingdom. In Aſia 
they hold the towns of Diu, 2 Onor, Macao, and ſeveral others; and, in Anarchy Brazal 
and part of Guiana. 

We ſhall now proceed to a 8 of the . 8 was of Portugal, 
beginning with the moſt ſouthern; but muſt premiſe, that few of them deſerve much atten- 
tion, either for elegance, extent, or trade. Where the liberal arts are ſo little known, in 
Vain do we look for ſplendid ſtructures and works of taſte: every city, in ſome meaſure, 
ſhews the progreſs of the human mind in uſeful arts; and a perverted taſte will pays. dif- 8 

play itſelf on thoſe objects which are moſt open to public inſpeftion. © _ DE 
Lagos, in Algarva, i is ſituated in a fine bay navigable for the largeſt ſhips, i in 1 36 . | 
: 51. minutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 36 minutes welt longitude; about forty leagues 
ſouth of Liſbon. It's peculiar ſituation will not admit of a regular fortification; the city, 
however, is walled, and the harbour protected by two forts. The inhabitants hardly amount 
to three thouſand; but Lagos being the reſidence of the governor- and captain-general of 

: Algarva, there is ſome ſhew of opulence among them. At this place the Engliſh fleets bound 
| to the Straits generally touch, in order to take in a freſh ſupply of water, 
3 4 H - r 
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„ . - EUROPE, ; 
Peers a very ancient city of Alente jo, is ſituated on a hill dnss! by nn 
tains, about ſixty- eight miles te,, of Liſbon, . A Portugueſe writer, Who has publiſhed 
a volume of antiquities relative to this place, affirms, among other things, that it gave birth 
to Cicero and Virgil. It is certain, however, that Evora was the reſidence of the famous 
Sertorius, who encompaſſed 1t with walls, and built an aqueduct, on the ruins of which 
John III. raiſed that which now ſupplies the town with water. The remains of a temple 
of Diana, with ſeven pillars of the Corinthian order till SOBrs, are We the Fe re- 
lics of antiquity. 
Evora is an eee ſee, contalping Wenty three convents. . | 11 is 1 but x ruinous 
and depopulated. A modern fortification has been begun, but never compleated, Nothing 
but the gloom of bigotry is to be ſeen within the walls; for though it is the capital of a 


province, and the ſeat of an univerſity, neither trade nor manufactures enliven the ſcene. . 


| Liſbon, the capital of Eſtremadura, and the metropolis of the whole kingdom, extends 
from eaſt to weſt along the River Tagus, reſembling an amphitheatre, in 38 degrees 40 
minutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 37 minutes weſt longitude. The length of the 
city is near two miles, but it's breadth is inconſiderable. Being ſituated upon ſeven hills, 
their vallies form ſtreets of great length, but molt of them are narrow, dirty, and unpleaſant. 
Before the dreadful earthquake on All Saints day, i in 1755, Liſbon contained about forty 
pariſh-churches beſides the cathedral, and as many monaſteries of both ſexes, with 200,000 
inhabitants; but that direful calamity ſwallowed up about 90,000 of them, and levelled two- 
thirds of their city. At that dreadful moment the king and royal family. were paſling, in 
their carriages, to a palace in the country; and happening to be then in an open ſpace, 
eſcaped the miſerable fate which on all ſides preſented itſelf. Imagination can hardly pic- 
ture to itſelf a ſcene of confuſion, horror, and death, more dreadful than this earthquake. 
After the tremor of the earth had ſubſided, the fire continued to rage for ſeveral weeks, and 
conſumed the greateſt part of what had eſcaped the former ruin. But this conflagration 
| was attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences to the ſurviving remnant, as it purified 
the air, which the numerous putrified bodies Porte otherwiſe have rendered highly peſti- 
lential. 

After a variety of debates whether the ſeat of government ſhould be removed to Coimbra, 
or Liſbon ſhould be rebuilt, the Marquis of Pombal at laſt carried it for Liſbon, and the 


© - building was immediately begun. It's progreſs, indeed, has been rapid; and the houſes 


being "IK of fine white ſtone, with an agreeable uniformity, they make a very handſome 
In the great ſquare, near the centre of the city, the India Houſe, the Exchange, 


| Aud ocher pablie ſtructures, have been erected in a magnificent ſtile, the genius & the e 


tugueſe ſtrongly prompting them to ſplendor in public inſtitutions, as well as in private life. 
A theatre has alſo been fitted up ſince the demolition of the city; but ſo little progreſs have 
the Portugueſe made in-dramatic refinement, that their language could not produce a play 
worth repreſentation; and the firſt comedy that was a, we are credibly informed, was a 
- tranſlation of an Engliſh one: 

The famous aqueduct of Alcantara, which ſupplies Liſbon with water, is a noble work, 
"though OY of two different Kinds of arches, the one Roman, and the other Gothic, 
During 


— 
4 


During the a this beneficial fraGture Ad mough wie 'of the "7 Fraps fell 
ſeveral inches, and hung only by the centre's cloſing again, and catching a ſmall part of them. 

The port, which is ſpacious and ſecure; is, next to thoſe of London and Amſterdam, 
deſervedly reckoned the greateſt in Europe; and, according to the cuſtom-houſe books, 
upwards of fix Es European veſſels enter it e of which more than one wr ad are 
Britiſh, 

The Engliſh deres reſiding at 110 enjoy many- immunities; 5 appoint p 
own judge, who determines all cauſes of property in which they are concerned; they have a 
right to all ſorts of neceſſaries for themſelves, their families, and their dependants, duty free; 

are allowed to be priſoners at large for debt; and their packet-boat, which fails en 
not ſubject to the inſpection of the cuſtom-houſe officers. 

In the, vicinity of Liſbon are ſeveral royal palaces; the principal of which is at Mafra, 
where John V. erected a building of extraordinary magnificence, on a ſandy, ſterile ſpot, in 
conſequence of a vow he had made to St. Anthony; emulating, | ough vanity and ſuperſtition, | 
the oſtentatious Philip IT. of Spain, who built the Eſcurial on a ſi pretext. This _ 
ſtructure is of a quadrangular form, conſiſting of a church, two royal 22 
convent. The royal apartments on one fide of the church are called the King's, 

on the other ſide the Queen's, having a communication with each other by means of a 

paſſage over the church. Few European edifices enjoy a more majeſtic ſite, or are richer 
in princely decorations, than this ſuperb palace, though it has not ſo noble an appearance 
as the Eſcurial. The royal park adjoining to it is about fourteen miles in circumference. 
When Liſbon was ſhook to it's centre by the n of 17555 this edifice happily received 
not the ſmalleſt damage. 

Coimbra, a city and celebrated bender in the province of Beira, ſituated on the River 
Mondego, contains about twelve thouſand inhabitants, a cathedral, nine pariſh-churches, 
eight convents, and eighteen colleges. The cathedral, churches, and monaſteries, are ele- 
gant ſtructures, well adorned and beautified; but the private houſes are r mean, and 
debſtitute of elegance and convenience. 

The univerfity was ſo much reduced when the late miniſter, the Marquis de Pombal, 
firſt came into power, that it was totally fallen into the hands of a few ignorant prieſts ; 

who, inattentive to the purpoſes of - it's inſtitution, only regarded the annexed emoluments, 
The ſtudents, indeed, -amounted to between fix and ſeven thouſand; but, in general, they 
only entered- their names in the college-books, and paid certain fees, while. their perſonal 
attendance and application to ſtudy were entirely diſpenſed with. De Pombal immediately 


TM but a ſtop to connivances ſo fatal to the improvement of youth, and fixed the exact tine 


uring which a ſtudent ſhould remain in college; and ſuch reſidence, as well as a pre- 
vious public examination, he made indiſpenſably neceſſary for obtaining degrees. He alſo 
inſtituted many new regulations, founded on ſuch as were in force in the univerſities of Eng- 
land, France, and Flanders; appointed profeffors in moſt of the ſciences; and eſtabliſhed - 
two new faculties, one of natural hiſtory, and the other af mathematics; at which the clergy: 
took great offence, ſuppoſing ſuch innovations preparatory to the introduction of hereſy, 5 
and the ſubverſion of the Catholic faith, "The number of ſtudents is at preſent about ſix 


oats 


— 
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1 - .EVROPE.. - 
ede among whom the quwbling divinity of St. Thomas Aquinas is is now Ap; an 


— 


rational learning happily introduced. 

Porto, Oporto, or Porta Port, the ſecond city of the Kg den 4 ths l of © | 
province of Entre Douro e Minho, is ſituated in 46 degrees 53 minutes north latitude, and 
8 degrees 35 minutes weſt longitude, on the fide of a rugged mountain, the foot of which 
is waſhed by the River Duoro; which being only about a league diſtant from the ſea, forms 
an excellent harbour; though the entrance is rendered ſomewhat difficult from rocks and 
Lands, which form a bar, and require the aid of high-water, as well as that ofa pilot, to get 
over. This harbour is protected againſt every wind; though, when the floods or freſhes 
come Fm no anchor can hold; and the ſhips are then faſtened to each GWE Hong the 
Walls, in order to avoid the irreſiſtible impetuoſity of- the torrent. 

The ſtreets of Oporto, though well-paved, are, through the inequality of it's ſite, un- 


| gleaſant to walk in; the houſes are not very remarkable. for their elegance; and the forti- 


Keations are old and ruinous. Along the banks of the river runs a fine quay, cloſe to which 


| lies the ſhipping, ſo that a merchant may ſee his veſlels unloaded from his own windows. In 
opulence, pSpulouſnels, commerce, extent, and ſituation, this is the next city to en and 


Wm inhabitants enjoy the ſame immunities as thoſe in the metropolis. 6 
Oporto has four ſuburbs, ſeven pariſh-churches, twelve convents, and ſeveral hoſpital and 


- charitable inſtitutions. The ſhops are filled with baize and coarſe cloth; and the apparel 


generally worn by the inhabitants is the manufacture of Great Britain. From their great 
intercourſe with the Engliſh, they have adopted ſeveral of our cuſtoms, and copied many of 
— In 1774 the number of inhabitants of this city was computed at 36,000. 
Braga, an ancient archiepiſcopal city of the ſame province, ſituated in 41 degrees 33 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 44 minutes weſt longitude, is ſaid to have been origi- 


nally built by the Greeks; but it afterwards fell under the power of the Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Swabians, Goths, Moors, and kings of Leon. 'The Romans gave it the title of 


Auguſta, and the Swabian kings honoured it with their reſidence. In the time of Pliny, 1 it 
was a place of ſuch importance, that it had under' it's juriſdiftion twenty-four cities and 
\ 375,000 inhabitants. The Roman antiquities ſtill extant, particularly an amphitheatre 
and an aqueduct, are ſufficient proofs of it's ancient Micr. Several famous councils were 
"held in this city during the fifth and ſixth centuries. | 
Braga, which is ſuppoſed to contain about twelve thouſand inhabitants, has four pariſh- 


8 : ' churches, an ancient and magnificent cathedral, eight convents, a ſeminarſ, an hospital, and 
oh A «houſe of mercy for decayed perſons of both ſexes. 


This country was originally poſſeſſed by the Phœnicians and Carthaginians, from whom a 
Ie paſſed to the Romans about two hundred and fifty years before the Chriſtian æra, and 


Was erected into a Roman province under the Emperor Auguſtus. Towards the begin- 


ning of the fifth century, the Alans, and afterwards the S wabians and Viſogoths, ſucceſ- 


ſtvely over-ran it, and maintained poſſeſſion till they were overpowered by the Moors 


and Saracens | in the el 1 8 century, from whom the Wen gradually wreſted the 
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may Duke of Burgundy having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eminent atchievements 
againſt the Moors, Alphonſo VI. King of Caſtile, gave him his daughter Thereſa in mar- 
riage, created him Earl of Portugal, and in 1110 left him that kingdom. Alphonſo, his 


ſon and ſucceſſor, having obtained a ſignal victory over the Moors in 1136, was created king 


by the people; and, diſclaiming all allegiance to Spain, the ſucceſſion of the crown was ſet- 
tled, in 1181, at a convention of the ftates of the realm. In 1383, the legitimate male line 
of this family becoming extin& in the perſon of Ferdinand, ' John I. his natural ſon, after a 
ſtruggle of two years, was ſuffered to mount the throne; and in his reign the ſpirit of diſco- 
very and adyenture began to ſhew itſelf, the Portugueſe eſtabliſhing ſeveral ſettlements in 
Africa, and adding to the terraqueous globe the Azores, which fince the time of the Car- 


thaginians had been totally urknown. His great grandſon, John IT. encreaſed the popu- 


lation of his kingdom by the admiſſion of the Jews, who had been entirely expelled from 


Spain; and gave great encouragement to navigation, which facilitated the diſcovery of a 


way to the Eaſt Indies, by doubling the Cape of Good * under the reign of his ſucceſſor 


Emanuel. 


Brazil was firſt diſcovered in 1 500 by Don Pedro Alvarez; and ſo many new. eſtabliſh 


ments were made in the Indies, that the Portugueſe may be ſaid, at that time, to have gained 
the ſummit of power: but the wars they were obliged to wage with the natives of Indoſtan 


and Africa, and their frequent emigrations, proved fatal to their own country; and Henry the 

Cardinal dying in 1580, the male line of the royal family again dn and and in * 
year following Portugal was united to Spain. 

The Portugueſe, now reduced to a ſtate of 3 loſt almoſt every advantage they had 
formerly obtained under their own monarchs : their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, in Brazil, 
and on the coaſt of Africa, were either neglected, or wreſted from them by the Dutch and 
other maritime powers; while they were oppreſſed at home by unfeeling governors; and at 


laſt compelled to aſſert their liberty, by throwing off the Spaniſh yoke in * and * 
| John Duke of Braganza to the throne. 


This prince, who aſſumed the title of John IV. drove the Dutch out of Brazil, and proved 


the progenitor of the preſent royal family. Alphonſo his ſon was dethroned by his own bro- 


ther Peter, who likewiſe obtained a diſpenſation from the Pope to marry Alphonſo's queen; 


which unnatural union was actually conſummated, Peter, through the mediation of Charles 


II. of Great Britain, who had married the Infanta Catharine, ſiſter to Peter and Alphonſo, 


concluded a treaty in 1668 with Spain, by which Portugal was declared an een 
kingdom. 


e was ſucceeded by his ſon John, the father of the late 3 of 8 John joined 


the grand confederacy formed by Eing William to humble the power of France, to which 


his father had alſo acceded; but neither of them were of great ſervice to the cauſe: on the 


=” contrary, they had almoſt ruined the Allies, by occaſioning the loſs of the battle of Almanza 3 > 
in 1707. John dying in 1750, left the kingdom to his ſon Joſeph, whoſe reign was neither. 
pleaſant to himſelf nor fortunate to his people, The melancholy earthquake in 1755 de-- 


ſtroyed his — and ſhook the very baſis of his government. His ſucceeding adminiſtra - 
| 41 Zion 
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2 Wache marked with internal affection nor foreign PETIA ; it was deeply abel 
Wich domeſtic blood, and rendered odious by exceflive and unrelenting cruelt. 

In 17605 he was attacked by affaſſins, and narrowly eſcaped with: life, in a ſolitary place 
Hear the royal ſeat of Belem; on which occafior feveral of the firlt families in the kingdom 


- Wete ruined, tortured, and almoſt exterminated, in conſequence of an il grounded accu- 
mation exhibited againſt them for having conſpired againſt the life of their ſovereign. 


Bat theſe allegations were not ſupported by proper evidence; and, after they had ſuffered the | 


of an unjuſt ſentence, their innocence was fully and inconteſtibly proved. From this 

ſuppoſed Saaler! is dated the expulſion of the Jeſuits, WhO were pretended to have been 
d cceſſaries, from every part of the Portugueſe dominions. 

I ue favourite miniſter in the teign of Joſeph was the Marquis de Pombal, to Whom the 


entite management of public affairs was itnplicitly truſted. The grand national objects 


purſued by this celebrated ſtateſman were of the utmoſt importance to the intereſts of the 
Hngdom: he ſet about eſtabliſhing manufactures; and enadted, that one-third of the vineyards 
' ſhould be converted into corn-fields, in order to obviate the neceſſity of importing grain 


* 


From foreign countries; he reduced the enormous wealth of the clergy; ſubjected the court 


of i inquiſition to the civil power; and procured the entire expulſion of the Jefuits, an order 
'of men who had become peculiarly obnoxious to government. Theſe ſpirited proceedings 


could not fail of creating many malecontents; bigotry and ſuperſtition complained: that the 


| holy catholic church was in danget; and the nobility, whoſe influence was leſſened by Pom- 
bal's ſole engroſſment of the royal ear, joined the diſaffected party, and abetted the views of 
miniſterial oppoſition. But though « even the moſt laudable reforms will always excite diſ- 


affection 1 in a degenerate nation, ſuch ſalutary meaſures, had they been purſued on truly 


patriotic principles, would have been attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences, and 
' might in time have baffled all oppoſition. The great object of this miniſter, however, 
was not ſo much to reform abuſes, as to direct them into new channels. Manufactures, 
indeed, were eſtabliſhed, but founded on his own avaricious views, under whom the 
acting proprietors were only agents. Having leſſened the growth of vines, he ſubjected the 


wine produced to an unjuſt monopoly; and, having abridged the power of the clergy, and 


| Expelled the Jefuits, he only ſtrengthened his own government by the acceſſion of their re- 
venues. During theſe reforms, the army remained undiſciplined, and the navy neglected; 

and, but for the ſpirited ſupport of Great Britain, Portugal would have been reduced to a 
ate of vaſſalage by the arms of Spain. De Pombal, however, took the ſhorteſt method of 
fencing murmurs againſt his adminiſtration, that of unrelenting ſeverity; the prifons were 


crouded with objects of his vengeance; and the treatment thoſe victims of his wrath received 


_ there, would have added freſh infamy | even to a Dionyſus: but his mafter dying 1 in 1777, 


- his power vaniſhed at once, he was barely permitted to live, driven from the capital with | 


= pee and reduced to the condition of an humble individual. 
1 is Portugueſe Majeſty. Joſeph having no male iſſue, the Princeſs of Brazil, his eldeſt 
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: with a regular gradation from extreme - gerility to high e 4 in others, the tran 


fition is ſurprizingly quick. Sometimes a continuous chain of cultivated mountains, richly 


cloathed with woods, and adorned with hamlets, exhibits a deli ghtful landſcape to the eye of 
- the traveller; while, in other places, nothing but rugged rocks, cataracts, and ſnowy moun- 


tains, are to be ſeen, In ſhort, no country on earth abounds more in pictureſque ſcenes; 
and here nature ſpots in her moſt inviting and agreeable, as well as in her moſt aweful and 
tremendous forms. 

The principal rivers of Switzedland are the Rhine, ta name given by che wilt to all 
ſtreams and rivers in general) which riſes in the country of the Griſons; and, with reſpect to 
it's ſource, is divided into Anterior, Middle, and Poſterior. The Ruſa, which iſſues from the 


lake called Lago di Luzendro, on the mountain of St. Gotthard; z and having joined two 


rivulets, precipitates ĩtſelf down ſeveral rocks, through a deep and narrow valley; and, after 


. an extenſive progreſs, is diſcharged into the Aar: this laſt-mentioned river riſes i in the 


mountain of Grimſel, and at laſt falls into the Rhine. The Rhone, which is firſt formed by 
ſome water iſſuing from two rocks of ice on the Furka Chain, and precipitating itſelf with a 
thundering noiſe between two rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, receives ſeveral rivulets in it's 


.. courſe, and runs into-the Lake of Geneva; from which iſſuing again, it traverſes the territory 


of that city, and enters France. The Teſin, which iſſues from ſeveral lakes near the moun- 


' tain of St. Gotthard, and paſſes through the oy of Livis and the Lago Maggiore, and at 
be. lofes itſelf in the Po. | 


The moſt conſiderable lakes in Switzerland are thoſe i Genen Conſtance, 8 


© ty Zurich, Biel, and Brien. Theſe rivers and lakes are of the moſt eſſential advan- 


tage to this inland country; they ſupply the natives with various kinds of fiſh, mw facilitate | 
the conveyance of the articles of life and commerce. | 
The moſt common animals of Switzerland are ſheep, black-cattle, and 1 ; but thoſe 
peculiar to this country are the bouquetin, and the chamois, whoſe activity 1 in ſcouring along 
the craggy rocks, and in leaping over the moſt frightful precipices, is hardly conceivable. 
The blood of both theſe animals is of ſo hot a nature, that the inhabitants of ſome of theſe 


mountains, who are ſubject to pleuriſies, mix a few drops of it with water, as a remedy for 


that diſorder. The fleſh of the chamois is likewiſe reckoned delicious meat, Among 
the Alpine mountains alſo is found a ſpecies of horſes, which in ſummer perfectly reſemble 
other animals of the ſame kind, in their colour, but in winter become ſo white, that they 


are ſcarcely diſtinguiſſable from the ſow, Yellow and white foxes alſo. abound in the 


8 Al s; and, during the ſeverity of winter, ſometimes viſit the vallies. 


Beſides the domeſtic and wild-fowl common to other European countries, . 


3 a remarkable bird called the lammer-greyer, which delights in the higheſt and moſt 
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inacceſſible peaks, preys alike on wild and tame animals, and reſembles a large he z it's 


wings, when expanded, frequently meaſuring fourteen feet. 
The levels and vallies, from the high ſtate of cultivation in which they a are kept, produce : 


- abundance of grain, but hardly enough to anſwer the general demands of domeſtic conſump- 
tion. Barley i is raiſed on the moſt elevated ſituations, oats in a warmer ſoil, rye in a ſtill 


warmer, and the moſt genial of all is aſſigned to * The common fruits of Switzerland 


are 


— 


AI tuin 


dre apples, pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſniuts; and, towards the When Tunes 7 we | 
meet with peaches, moreſſs, almonds, high, citrons, Pemegranztes, and other p productions of Yo, 
a mild climate. 
The Swiſs are generally tall, ſtrong, well-proportioned, ative and labvrious; Mi nghiſhed 
for their honeſty, ſteadineſs, and bravery; and, above all, for their zealous Fr to 
the liberties of their country. From the earlieſt periods of hiſtory v we find them inur 
arms and agriculture. A general ſimplicity of 1 manners, an open and unaffected Fara of 
and an invincible ſpirit for freedom, may be conſidered as the diſtinguiſhing Characderiſtics 
of the Swiſs cantons. Though few of them have purſued ſcience to her faſt retreat, they 
may be regarded as an enlightened nation: the common people are far more intelligent 
than thoſe of moſt other countries ; a taſte for literature pervades all ranks; and a ET 
and agreeable good-breeding manifeſts itſelf in a particular manner among the g gentry. A 
traveller, on his firſt entrance into Switzerland, cannot but remark the air of content and 
ſatisfaction which ſits on every countenance; nor can he avoid being pleaſed with the | per- 
ſonal and domeſtic cleanlineſs ſo univerſally pre evalent i in this country. In their manners, 
behaviour, and drefs, ſtrong outlines may be i traced which diſtinguiſh this happy people 
from the neighbouring nations who labour under the oppreſſions of deſpotiſm and t tyranny: 
even the Swiſs cottages convey the livelieſt images of ſimplicity, eaſe, and contentment, 
and ſtrongly impreſs the obſerver with a pleaſing conviction of the peaſant” O . 
In fothe cantons, each cottage has it's reſpective territory, conliſting generally of a field d or 
two of paſture- ground, ſkirted with trees, and ſupplied with excellent water.. 

In moſt parts' of Switzerland ſumptuary laws are in force, as well to preſerve : the 
greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners, as to baniſh every thing which has the a ap- . 
pearance of ſuperfluity or exceſs. No dancing is allowed, except upon particular occaſions: 
ſilk, lace, and ſeveral other articles of luxury, are totally Fedde! in ſome of the canto ons z 
and even the head-dreſſes of the ladies are ſubject to regulations. The citizens at the 

head of their government, i in all public aſſemblies, appear in black cloaks and bands; While 25 
the peafints are uſually cloathed in a coarſe cloth manufactured in their own country, their ' _ 74 
holiday cloths, which deſcend from father to. ſon, being ſeldom worn out before the ſecond 
or third generation. The apparel of the women is extremely plain, the head-drefſes ß 
thoſe of the firſt quality generally conſiſting only of furs produced in Switzerland. Perſons 3 
of different ranks, indeed, are allowed different ornaments; but thoſe of the TY are far „ 
from being expenſive, ſerving only as marks of diſtinction. 6 Wl | 

All. games of hazard are prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties; and, | in cbr Pn the 1 
party who loſes above ſix florins, (equivalent to about nine ſhillings ſterling) incurs a con- 1 
ſiderable fine. Being ſubjected t to theſe very wiſe and beneficial regulations, their diverſions _ *  _ 

are principally of the active and warlike kind; and their leiſure hours are often devoted to SON. 
_ © reading and lach, to the great improvement of their underſtandings. The youth are diti- : 
= trained to Every 122 2 e käme reite and 8 
croſs-bow and muſquet. © 8 
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tremely healthful and prolific: hence the cantons are more 3 than kd well. be 
expected, and are ſuppoſed to ain two millions of inhabitants at leaſt. The Proteſtant 
| cantons, however, are better inhabited, and more opulent, than the Popiſh ; which is Cet=. 
Kainly owing, in a great meaſure, to the celibacy occaſioned 10 the number of convents for 
both ſexes among the latter. 
Several languages are ſpoken in Switzerland; but the moſt common is the German, i in 
which all their ſtate and public tranſactions are carried on. On the borders of F rance and 
Italy the languages of both thoſe countries are adopted; Of neither of theſe borrowed tongues 
is ſpoken with purity or elegance. Sad 
Though the Swiſs cantons form but one political 1 they are not al united in 
religious ſentiments, the two prevailing perſuaſions being thoſe of Calviniſm and Popery: 
the former is profeſſed by four cantons, five annexed places, and three governments, and 
the latter is eſtabliſhed i in ſeven cantons, three incorporated diſtricts, twelve governments, 
and an equal number of protected places. In two cantons among the Griſons, five govern- 
ments, and two protected places, both religions are on an equal footing; and every ſeparate 
town, place, or ſtate, has it's particular conſtitution, for the management of it's den 
ſchools, and other eccleſiaſtical affairs. TT | 
|  . Thele differences in religious opinions formerly PRI We froth public commotions, 
Which appear now to have ſubſided. Zuing, commonly called Zuinglius, was the apoſtle 
of Proteſtantiſm in Switzerland: he was a moderate reformer, and differed from Luther 
and Calvin only in a few. ſpeculative points; ſo that Calviniſm may be faid to be the reli- 
gion of the Proteſtant Swiſſes. However, this muſt be underſtood principally with reſpect 
to their mode of church- government; ; for, in many doctrinal points, they are far from be- 
ing univerſally Calviniſtical. But the ſame ſentiments do not prevail on the ſubjects. of civil 
Uderty, and of religious toleration: in the former they : are extremely liberal; W in the lat- 
ter, bigotted to exceſs. _ | 
The ſciences are cultivated i in this country with aſkduity and ucceſs; and the eminent 
Icholars it has produced are inconteſtible proofs of the mental abilities and genius of the 
people. Calvin, whoſe name is fo well known, inſtituted laws for the city of. Geneva, and 
| founded a numerous ſect. The ingenious, the ſeritimental, and the. enthuſiaſtic Rouſſeau, _ | 
| whoſe works are ſo deſervedly admired by the preſent age, was likewiſe a native of Geneva. 
fo Roufleau, next to Fenelon, perhaps, did more juſtice to the French language than any other 
_ writer; he gave it an energy of which it was generally deemed incapable: and though he 
is principally known in England as a noveliſt, the French admire him as a poet. 
Several of the Swifs have diſtinguiſhed themſelyes | in the fine arts, and ety in 
painting, ſculpture, and engraving. _ 
Switzerland contains many excellent foundations for the inſtruction of youth, nel y 
among the Proteſtant cantons; who, beſides their gymnaſiums and ſchools in various places, 
have academies at Zurich, Bern, Lauſanne, and Geneva. The Papiſts have likewiſe ſeveral 
gymnaſiums and a Jeſuit's college at Lauſanne. But, of all other literary inſtitutions, tale 
univerſity of Baſil, founded in 1459, is moſt celebrated, being adorned with a very curious 
pbyſic-garden, containing the. choiceſt exotics; and, adjoining to a valuable library, is a 
— ak well furniſhed wa natural and artificial n a A TY 
me 
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medals and paintings. In the cabinets of Eraſmus 1 belonging to this uni- 
verſity, are no leſs than twenty original pieces of Holbein; for one of * repreſenting's 
Dead Chriſt, a thouſand ducats are ſaid to have been refuſed. N 

Switzerland carries, on a variety of manufactures. In thoſe parts where gen can be 
cultivated, that plant is prepared both for ſmoking and ſnuff. Vaſt quantities of flax and 
hemp are ſpun into thread of different fineneſs, for the manufacture of linen. Lace, ſtock- 
ings, and beautifully printed cottons, are among the eſtabliſned manufactures of the country; 
and, notwithſtanding their ſumptuary laws, the inhabitants are now beginning to fabricate 
ſilks, velvets, and a variety of woollen ſtuffs. Bleaching and dyeing are performed in the 
moſt perfect taſte; and leather is dreſſed for every requiſite uſe. Winterthur and Lau- 
ſanne are celebrated for their earthen wares, their beautiful white and painted ſtoves, and 
a very pretty kind of porcelain. Several places trade largely in toys; and, in ſhort, this 
country is by no means deſtitute of ail artizans and manufacturers in almoſt * 
branch of commerce. 

The ſituation of Switzerland 3 Gama 8 * dy; ; it's navigable likes 
and rivers, particularly the Rhine and the Rhone, by which it has a communication both 
with the German Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea; ; together with droves of pack-horſes 
for the conveyance of goods over the mountains where no carriages Can paſs; render it's 
trade very flouriſhing and extenſive. It's exports are alſo numerous; but the luxury which 
infects ſurrounding nations being ſtill but little known in this, the imports are few, and 
conſequently. the balance of trade is conſiderably i in favour of the Swiſſes. 

The conſtitution and government of the cantons form a very complicated ſtudy, being 
partly ariſtocratical, and partly democratical. Every canton is abſolute within it's reſpective 
limits: but in Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne, with their dependencies, the ariſtocratical form 
of government is adopted; while in Uri, Schweitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel, 
democracy ſtill prevails. The government of Baſil ſeems to be a mixture of the ariſtoeratical 
and democratical; and even in thoſe which are ſtrictly called ariftocracies or democracies, 
there are Aden modifications, adapted to particular cantons. However, throughout the 
whole confederacy, the real intereſts of the people ſeem to be religiouſly attended to, and _— | 
enjoy a degree of happineſs unknown in more deſpotic governments. 

Conſidered as a republic, the cantons comprehend three diviſions; the firft Swiſſes, ponents 
ſo called; the ſecond, Griſons, or the States confederated with the Swiſs for their mutual 
protection; and the third, thoſe prefeQtures which, though ſubject to the other two by pur. 
chaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each it's particular magiſtracy and original immunities.. Every ; 
canton forms within itſelf a little republic; but when any controverſy afiſes which may affect 
the whole confederacy, i it is referred to the. general diet, which ſits at Baden, and in which, 
every canton having a vote, the queſtion is decided by a majority. The general diet conſiſts of 
two deputies from each canton, beſides a deputy from the abbot of St. Gallen, and the cities 
of St. Gallen and Bien; and on theſe occaſions one of the deputies frem Zurich always preſides. 

Beſides theſe general diets, there are two particular ones: the one held at / at Ae in 
which the concerns of the Proteſtant cantons are ſettled; and the other at Lucerne, in which _ 
2 me When the ; 
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en mt Men ambaſſadors to a foreign court, they do not delegate one ge 
| repreſentative, but each canton nominates it's own e to manifeſt it's diſtin and 


| independent ſtate, | 

An ingenious writer, whos was well qualified to give an ef this country, obſerves, 

that among no other people whatever content and happineſs more univerſally prevail; for, 
whether their government be ariſtocratical, democratical, or mixed, a general ſpirit of liberty 
pervades the ſeveral conſtitutions; ſo that even the oligarchical ſtates, which of all others 
are uſually the moſt tyrannical, are here peculiarly mild; and the property of the ſubject, 
however humble, is ſecurely guarded againſt every ſpecies of violation or uſurpation. 
Though no part of Europe contains, within the ſame extent, ſo many independent common- 
wealths, and ſuch a variety of different governments, as ate collected together in this remark- 
able and delightſul country; yet with ſuch judgment was the Helvetie Union compoſed, and fo 
little have the Swiſs been actuated in modern times by the deſtructive ſpirit of conqueſt, that, 
ſince the firm and compleat eſtabliſhment of their general confederacy, they have ſcarcely 
ever had occaſion to employ their arms againſt a foreign enemy, and have experienced 
but few commotions among themſelves which have not terminated | both ory; and 
fortunately, - 

The ſovereigns of Envops, in their addreſſes to the Helvetic Confederacy; make uſe of 
various appellations. The Emperor ſtiles them, © Moſt valiant, firm, and full of Dignity; 
our beſt beloved Friends the common Confederates of all the Thirteen Cantons, and other 
Places of Switzerland.” The French King uſes the following 'addrefs : Our very, dear 

and great Friends and Confederates the Burgomaſters, Advoyers, Landammen, and Coun- 

.cil of the Swiſs League in Upper Germany.“ And the King of Great Britain files them, 
© The illuſtrious and moſt mighty Lords, the Conſuls, Seneſchals, Landammen, and Se- 

nators of the Confederate Swiſs Cantons, our very dear Friends. 
| The united cantons, in the ſcale of precedeney, are ranked next to Venice. Their names 
are as follow: Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Uri, Schweitr, Under wald, Zug, Glaris, Baſil, 
Freyburg, Solothurn, Schaff hauſen and Appenzel. Their dependencies are, the batliyics of 
Thurgaw, Rheinthal and Surgano, Gaſter; Utznach, and Gams; the town and diſtrict of 
Rapperſchweil; the county of Baden; the free Provinces, including the free independent 
towns of Bremgarten and Mellingen; the Italian bailiwics of Belhnzona, Riviera, the Valle 
de Blegno, Lugano, Locarno, Val Maggia and Mendris ; the abbey of Sk. Gall; the eoun- 
try of the Griſons and it's appendages; the country of van the e of Neufehatel; 
and, laſfly, the celebrated republic of Geneva. 

From the various cantons of which the Swiſs Condbderacys is en eth and their different 
forms of government, it is difficult to ſpeak, with preciſion on the ſubje&t of their finance. 
The revenues of the canton of Bern amount annually to goczoco crowns, and thoſe of Zu- 
rich to 150,000; and the other cantons may be eſtimated in proportion to their produce and 
manufactures. Whatever i is faved after defraying the neceſſary expences of government, 
is depoſited in a common treaſury; and it is ſaid that the Swiſſes are . a very con- 
Sands form in dhe Reid funds, 2 well as in other banks. 

The ee prinbipally ſrom the profits of the demefne lands; from a tenth of the 

| produce 
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produce of 4 d lands: in the country ; from cuſtoms and duties on merchandine} from 
the ſale of falt; and ſome other caſual impoſts. $1 
Witz reſpect to their military eſtabliſhmen:s, the na ne of the cantons; 1 ; 


pendent of the militia, conſiſts of 14,400 men, raiſed, according to the population 1 5 
ties of _ in the WY en. 


Men LD 
| _w_ 25000. 
„ r :;-,- 5. bal 


Lucerne R * „ . 2 — —— - 15200 
Schwetz 600 
Underwald | 400 


J - ee. _ : - - —ů —— 400 | 
. ( DPD )œD“D D H — - - - — 400 
Freyburg - - J%%%%%%%%;ͤ;öd 
n) PV 
Schaff hauſen 6 wow wb ; . 400 
Appenzell. 600 
%% ie: tt ---- : » fee 
Town of St. Gall YG wu wood. =_— 200 
PPP ͤ - - 200 
Baja ies bis = nope, fo, - = 000 
_ Fhurgaw - - - - - - - - - - - - - 6o0 
The free bailiwicks - - - - - - - - - -. 300 
! VV ene oe. wr '''! 
The Rheinthal, or Rhein Vale 200 
I „400 
% IC: Crt... 
WW Mendris - p 7 = 5 — — 100 
8 . UUIUUU—U—ä́ũ ñ - 2 = - „„ „ wt 


14,400 | 
ab * 1 _ 1 with ak the above fo is raiſed and employed, are as ad- 
mirable as the arrangements made by the diet for keeping up that great body of militia, from 
Which foreign princes are ſupplied with benefit to the Rate, are judicious and patriotic. 
Every burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is obliged to learn the exerciſe of arms; to appear on 
the ſtated days for ſhooting at a mark; to furniſh himſelf with proper arms, cloathing, and. 
accoutrements; and to be always ready for the defence of his country. The Swiſs engage 
in foreign ſervice either as guards or marching regiments: in the latter caſe the govern- 
ment permits the enlifting volunteers, though only for ſuch ſtates with whom they are in 
—_— or have entered into a previous ABER on that head; * no ſubject can be 
4 L | | compelled 
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| b e into foreign fervies, nar even beenliſted, without the concutretice of the 
magiſtracy. One conſiderable benefit attending this cuſtom, is, that theſe men, on their. 
return home, after gaining experience abroad, improve the AY: nen OW own 
country, and are well diſciplined in caſe of any emergency. _ 
Having given a general view of the country and. the policy of this Gagular eee 
we ſhall proceed to deſcribe the principal towns, cities, and enen throughout the 
whole. 
Zurich, the capital of a canton n dearing the ſame name, is ſituated in 47 degrees 54 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 32 minutes eaſt longitude, in a very pleaſant and fer- 
tile country on the outlet of the ſpacious lake of Zurich, and is eſteemed the moſt elegant 
place in all Switzerland, It is large and well fortified, and contains five arſenals properly 
ſtored.: The churches and other public ſtructures poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of magnificence 
and beauty; particularly the Town Houſe, which would neither ee the pureſt taſte in 
architecture, nor che moſt refined nation. 8 L 
Luhe principal magiſtrates of this city are two 8 freely elected by the burgh- 
ers and counſellors, who hold their government by turns, fix months at a time: next 
to theſe are four ſtadtholders, or maſters of companies; and two treaſurers, who continue 
in office twelve years by annual rotation. Beſides the above, there are ſeveral ſubordinate 
_ officers, who take cognizance of the moſt trivial offences, ſuperintend the execution of the 
ſumptuary laws, the reformation of manners, defamatory expreſſions, and acts of violence. 
Zurich has all the manufactures to be met with in de moſt ingenious and flouriſhing na- 
tions; ſuch as cloths, ſtuffs, linen, crapes, calimancoes, calicoes, ſilks, ſattins, organzines, 
filk and cotton ſtockings, muſlins, lawns, gold and ſilver thread, and galloons. _ 

Bern (in Latin Berna) i is ſituated on the River Aar; which waſhing it on three ſides, 
forms a peninſula, in ſome places ſo narrow as to reduce the town to a ſingle ſtreet, but 
gradually widens till it admits five parallel ftreets. The houſes are generally built of 
ſtone, adorned with piazzas; and the ſtreets are ſpacious, and well paved with flints. The 
| whole city is divided into four quarters; namely, that of the bakers, the butchers, the ſmiths, 
and the tanners; each enjoyiflg the privilege of chuſing a knight-banneret. - One of the 
greateſt curioſities in this city*1s the public walk near the great church, raiſed on arches to 
a prodigious height; from Which is an extenſive view of the ſurrounding country, and par- 
ticularly a range of ſnowy mountains lying in the country of the Griſons, at the diſtance of 
thirty leagues, though from their height and colour they appear to be much nearer. The 
. cathedral is a maſterly piece of Gothic architecture, and well endowed. An academy, fur- 
niſbed with eight profeſſors and a large public kbrary and muſeum, is likewiſe a conſiderable 
ornament to the city. The Arſenal is a very ſpacious edifice, in which are depoſited arms 
- ſufficient for twenty thouſand men, excluſive df the artillery. In this ſtructure are ſhewn 
* - the effigies and armour of the count who founded the town; and alſo thoſe of the celebrated 
Tell, who is repreſented, at the head of the hall, aiming at the apple on his little ſon's head, 
placed oppoſite to him: ; They are both expreſſed in wood, and the hands and eyes are ex- 
tremely well executed.” Tell appears to have been a tall, raw-boned man, with an honeſt 
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half of which is red, and the other half black and yellow his breeches and ftockings are of 
a ſingle piece; and an arrow ſticks in his coat behind his head: the boy 9 
ſmiling countenance, and appears quite unapprehenſive of danger. : 

The burghers of Bern are divided into thoſe whe ars qualifies fer Hovernmient; and die 
perpetual inhabitants. The latter, conſiſting of ſuch as were made freemen ſince theycear 
1635; enjoy all privileges, but are incapable-of the magiſtracy; che former are the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe who were antecedently freemen, and can alone be elevated to — em- 

ployments. The Great Council, into which none are admitted under thirty years of age, 
conſiſts of about three hundred perſons, under whoſe: inſpection fall all matters relative to 
war, peace, or alliances. The Leffer Council, compoſed of the two prætors, who are at the 
hend of the ariſtocracy, and enjoy their offices for life, together with twenty-five coutteil.. 
men, fit daily, and difpatch all buſineſs, whether political, civil, or criminal, which does not 
properly come within the cognizance of the Great Council, or of any ſubordinate office. 
In the centre of the city is a large feat, compoſed of ſtone, and ſurrounded with iron rails, 
on which the acting judge, and the two members of the council next in egg: ge ape 
when ſentence of death is pronounced on any criminal, 
| The commonalty of both ſexes uſed formerly to wear ſtraw hats; andthe mere Counts 
reached fo near their arm-pits, that not above a hand's breadth was left for their ſnapes; how... 
ever, thoſe modes of dreſs are in general become obſolete, and a fondneſs for thaw, un 
and ſumptuous living, is prodigiouſly increaſed within the laſt ſixty years. 8 
Lauſanne, the ancient Lauſodunum, is ſituated in a valley about the diſtance of half a 
league from the Lake of Geneva. This city contains ſeveral ſtately public edifices and ele · 
gant private houſes; and is populous, commodious, and agreeable. In 1634, the wall of 
the cathedral was opened by an earthquake, and ſome years after ſhut again by a ſecond; 
but though the remaining aperture is not now above an inch in breadth, and is filled up with 
mortar, it was once large enough to admit a full-ſized man without any difficulty. The 
tower of the cathedral formerly poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of beauty; but, having been twice 
fet on fire, only one half of it now remains. The choir of this church-is very fine, and the 
numerous pillars by which it is ſupported make a very handfome appearance. One of the 
gates has a ſuperb portico, adorned with the ſtatues of the Twelve Apoſtles, and the Virgin 
in the centre; and the other has alſo a magnificent portico adorned with ſmall figures in re- 
lievo, repreſenting paſſages from hiſtory, beſides ſeveral ſtatues as large as life, | 
This city formerly contained eight other churches, together with two convents bud they | 
having been demolifhed ſince the Reformation, the church of St. Francis, a large elegant 
pile, is till preſerved for the convenience of the inhabitants in it's vicinity. On the eaſt of 
the cathedral is a ſpacious walled terrace, commanding a beautiful proſpect of the lake, and 
all the low country towards Geneva. Indeed, from it's natural ſituation, and particularly 
from it's modern improvement, this country is extremely delightful, exhibiring a rich and 
varied view of hills, dales, fields, meadows, vine yards, and woods. 
| Lauſanne is governed by a greater and leſſer council, at the head of which babes r- 
Theſe councils have power to determine in almoſt every caſe, eccleſiaſtical or civil; but, 
nevertheleſs, * often give up the 00 of deciſion to the Council of Bern, F "lbs a 
biſhop's 
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biſnop 's ſee was efiabliſhed at Lauſanne; but the city eloſing with the Reformation, and fal- 
ing under the ſovereignty of Bern, the biſhop withdrew to F reyburg. ON 

The moſt remarkable circumftance attending this city is, that it contains a particular 
| ſtreet, in which the inhabitants enjoy the privilege of acquitting or condemning any one of 

their own body in affairs of life and death; and as every individual who reſides in it poſſeſſes 
the right of voting on theſe occaſions, houſes are on that account Gy. more valu- 
able than in other quarters of the town. 

The city of Lucern, the capital of a canton of the fame name, ſtands on the banks of the 
Ruſs, which divides it into two unequal parts, having a communication with each other by 
means of three covered bridges; and a wall, of no great ſtrength or beauty, encompaſſes the 
whole. The city, however, is rich, populous, well- built, and conſtantly filled with the moſt 
agreeable company. The inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade with Germany and Italy, 
and are celebrated for their politeneſs and affabilit yx. 0 

The organ of the great church, an extraordinary large and beautiful piece of mechaniſm, 
and the ſkeleton of a giant preſerved in the Town-houſe, are among the 1. ſingular curio- 
ſities to be ſeen at Lucern. 

The ſupreme power is veſted in the Greater and Leſſer Cd ; the former of which 
conſiſts of ſixty- four perſons elected from among the burghers, who are veſted with the penal 
juriſdiction, judge in the laſt reſort, and confer the freedom of the city according to their 
own diſcretion. 

Altorf, the capital of the canton of Uri, is ſituated on the Lake of Lucern, near the mouth 
of the Ruſs; and contains ſeveral ſpacious and well- paved ſtreets, with neat, commodious 
houſes, adorned with delightful gardens. This city contains three churches; the principal 
of which is that of St. Martin, a ſtructure poſſeſſing all that elegant ſimplicity which beſt 
becomes a place ſet apart for religious worſhip. In 1400, Altorf was in a great meaſure 
conſumed by an accidental conflagration; and again, in 1693, it experienced the ſame calamity. 

The canton of Uri is almoſt every where interſected by dreadful mountains, the ſummits 
of which are perpetually covered with ice and ſnow: the loftieſt is that of St. Gotthard, 
over which is a fine road carried in one continued aſcent to the very ſummit. This road, 
though only about ſix or ſeven. feet wide, is perfectly ſafe for horſes and carriages; but the 
quantities of ſnow which devolve from the ſuperior parts of the ntain have ſometimes 
proved fatal to travellers in their progreſs. | Nothing can diſptdy the induſtry of man in 
more ſtriking colours than the amazing efforts which have been exerted to render this road 
paſſable; nor can any thing impreſs the mind of a ſtranger, with ſtronger ſenſations of awe 
and terror than the hideous rocks which overhang the es: and ne moment ſeem to 
threaten inevitable deſtruction. 4 41745 

Tbe inhabitants of this canton are e vigorous and brave, and have ever ee 
owes aſſertors of that liberty which was ſo dearly purchaſed - by their heroic anceſtors. 
They were once a free people, under the juriſdiction of the Emperor; but Albert I. aiming 
at their entire ſubjection, they r off the a gan yams and: ee an union with 
em ans nn. 14 
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Baſil, the capital of a canton bearing the ſame name, and the largeſt city in all Switzer- 
land, ſtands in a fertile and delightful country on the banks of the Rhine, in 47 degrees 36 
minutes north latitude, and in 7 degrees 36 minutes eaſt longitude. This river, which di- 
vides the town into two unequal parts, called the Greater and the Leſs, is here joined by 
the little Rivers Birs and Birſec; and has a bridge, ſix hundred feet in length, On 5 acroſs 
it, for the purpoſe of uniting the two diviſions of the city. 1 | 

Baſil contains two hundred and twenty ſtreets, and ſix market-places: it's Grantion is 

uneven, and the ſtreets are in general crooked and irregular. The fortifications are pretty 
extenſive, but by no means calculated for defence. The three principal churches are called 
the Minſter, or ancient cathedral; 'St. Peter's; and St. Leonard's; to the former of which 
belong four other pariſhes, whoſe prieſts officiate in the cathedral, | 

The Town-houſe, ſtanding on the River Birſec, is ſupported by very large pillars, and 
the great hall is beautifully. painted by the celebrated Hans Holbein. Every admirer of the 
fine arts takes a. peculiar pleaſure in viewing the maſterly productions of this great painter 
exhibited at this place. Holbein was a native of Baſil; and though he attained to excel- 
lence in his art without any inſtructor, there is a peculiar taſte in all his compoſitions. His 
Dance of Death, painted on a covered wall near the French church, in which a long train 
of perſons is repreſented holding one another by the hand, while Death leads the m 
is one of the moſt original ideas ever diſplayed on canvas. 

Baſil is honoured with an univerſity, founded in 1459, adorned with a choice collection 
of books; and a valuable muſeum well furniſned with natural and artificial curioſities; 
rr b and paintings, among the latter of which are many original pieces of 
Holbein. 

The ſupreme power is ; veſted i in the Great Cone compoſed of two hundred and ſixteen 
Wes at the head of whom are two burgomaſters, and two wardens of trades. Inferior 
councils and colleges are appointed for the ſuperintendence of different civil; political, and 
commercial objects. All military affairs are under the inſpection of two principal com- 
miſſaries at war, an inferior commiſſary, a town-lieutenant, and town-major, aſſiſted by the 

captains of the guards belonging to the two diviſions of the town and the ſuburbs. : 
aaſil carries on an extenſive trade in ribbands, and ſeveral other manufactures. It's po- 
lice is under the moſt excellent regulations, the principal offices being beftowed by lot 
upon thoſe candidates who. are beſt qualified to fill them; however, the ſame perſon is 
ſeldom permitted to hold a lucrative employment above five years. No perſon, of what- 
ever rank, is allowed to wear gold or filver lace under the penalty of three guilders for each 
offence; and all unmarried women are prohibited wearing filks on every occaſion. The 
counſellors, miniſters, and profeſſors, affect the utmoſt ſolemnity; but their ſtiff ruffs, high- 
crowned hats, and long beards, give them a very ſingular appearance to ſtrangers. 
At a ſmall diſtance from this city ſtands a lazar-houſe, with a church, on the ſpot where 
ſixteen hundred Swiſs kept up an obſtinate engagement for ten hours with thirty thouſand 
French under the command of the Dauphin, in 1444. Of the former, only ſixteen perſons 
ſurvived this wy h . of the 55 no leſs than ſix thouſand men wy dead on 
ONE - „„ i 84. 
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Freyburg; the capital of a canton, is ſituated on the River Sane, ina deep valley, among 


lofty and irregular rocks, ſome of which are extremely difficult of aſcent. . 'The town 
is on all ſides ſurrounded with a wall and towers; though on the north, ſouth, and eaſt, the 


rocks, without any affiſtance from art, ſeem to afford an impregnable defence. 

Freyburg is divided into four parts, in each of which are ſome ſtately public ſtructures, 
convents, and hoſpitals. The government is ariſtocratical, being veſted in the Patricii, or 
certain privileged families, to the number of ſeventy-· one, who compoſe the Greater an Leſſer 
Council; but, before they can aſſume a ſhare in the government, they are obliged to qa | 


| their freedom from one of the thirteen companies belonging to the city. 


At the diſtance of two leagues from Freyburg is an hermitage, efteemed a ney PIR 
curioſity. It is ſituated in the moſt agreeable ſolitude imaginable, among woods and rocks, 
which at firſt fight lead the mind to ſerious contemplation. In this romantic retreat a her- 
mit is ſaid to have lived twenty-five years; who, with his own hands, had formed in the 
rock a very neat chapel, ſacriſty, chamber, parlour, refectory, kitchen, cellar, and other ne- 
ceffary offices; and, notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep, a chimney is carried up 
through the whole rock to the height of ninety feet. He likewiſe levelled one fide of the 
rock; and, by laying waſte earth upon it, converted it into a garden, which was ſo delight- 
fully ſituated, that it appeared like luxury in a hermit to enjoy it. Having proceeded fo far 
in improving his abode, he next formed two or three fountains in the bowels of the moun- 


. tain by tracing the veins from whence he obſerved ſome drops of water diſtilling; and thus 


found water ſufficient, not only for domeſtic uſe, but alfo to refreſh his garden. The ex- 
cavated chapel is fixty-three feet long, thirty-fix broad, and twenty-two high; the ſacriſty, 


or , is twenty-two feet both ways, and fourteen in- height; the ſteeple is ſeventy feet 


high and fix broad; the faloon, or anti-chamber, between the chapel and refectory, is forty-four 
feet by thirty-four; the refectory, which contained his bed, and a ſtove, is twenty-one feet 


long: the hall, or parlour, is a moſt amazing performance, being twenty-eight paces in length, 
twelve in breadth, and twenty feet high, with four large apertures repreſenting windows; at 


one end of which ſtood the cabinet and little tibrary of this extraordinary man, whoſe name 


was John de Pre, and who is faid to have begun this Herculean labour at thirty years of 
ape, and to have compleated it in twenty-five, with the aſſiſtance of a ſingle ſervant only. 

The River Sane flows by the foot of the rock; and round this delightful retreat is an 
ealy deſcent covered by part of a foreſt, in which are ſhady woods and pleaſing avenues. 
The man of feeling who viſits this ſtupendous performance, is by turns agitated with. pity 
and admiration: while he views the contrivance and induſtry perceptible in every part of 


de deſign, he is loſt in aſtoniſhment; and when he reflects on the fate of this wonderful 


man, who was drowned in the River Sane as he was carrying back fome young people who 
came to viſit him on the conſecration of his chapel in Fs SD the tear 


of humanity, nor withold the ſigh of benevolence! 


SchaFhauſen (in Latin Probatopolis) i is ſitunted on the banks of the Rhine, over which it 


bas a handſome ſtone- bridge, in 47 degrees 47 minutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 46 


minutes eaſt longitude. The houſes in general are painted externally, and are as commo- 


_ dious or yur polleſſors as they are elegant in a the ſtreets are ſpacious and clean, 


adorned. 
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been with ſereral fountains, which contain taturs it patriots, and other illuſ- 
trious men. 

This town is well fortified with walls and towers; and on the higheft. ground . 
Citadel, with thick walls; and lodgements under-ground, bomb-prooh, ſufficient to-contain 

two thouſand men. 
The moſt celebrated churches are thoſe of St. John and All Souls: the former of which 
is reputed 'the largeſt in all Switzerland; and the latter is remarkable for it's elegance and 
beauty; and particularly for it's large bell, which is thirty feet in circumference, and charged 
with the following inſcription—* Vivos voco, mortuos plango, fulgura frango; — that is, © I. 
ſummon the living, bewail the dead; and break lightning; alluding to an ancient relique of. 
ſuperſtition, which inculcated a belief that bells were able to diſperſe tempeſts, and avert thoſe 
com uppoſed to be raiſed by the intervention of infernal ſpirits. 

The ſupreme power in Schaff hauſen is veſted in the Greater and Leſſer Councils, with 1 
ral ſubordinate chambers, as is generally practiſed in this country. The burghers are com- 
puted at two thouſand: and fo great an attention is paid to military affairs, that the meaneſt 
inhabitant goes to church with his fword by his ſide; and ſhould he appear before a magi- 
ſtrate without that weapon and his cloak, he incurs a ſevere penalty. Indeed, the cuſtom of 
going to church armed is obſerved over great part of the diſtrict of Mount Jura: which: 
probably originated from the frequent commotions of former times; - thoſe days of ſud- 
den invaſion, when an enemy was conſtantly to be dreaded, and war was carried on for the 
fake of plunder more than for that of juſtice and equity. 

About a quarter of a league from this city is a tremendous ſts on the Rhine, where 
that river precipitates itſelf from a rock about ſeventy feet high, and ninety paces in breadth. 
Before it reaches the cataract, it's bed is interſected with rocks; and at the fall it di- 
vides itſelf into three ſtreams, of which that on the ſouth-ſide is the moſt impetuous, the 
viotence of the fall changing the water into an infinite number of whitiſh particles, part of 
which, like a light cloud or miſt, hovers in the air, and forms a variety of the moſt brilliant 
rainbows with the intercepted ſun-beams. 

Baden, the capital of a county dependent on the Swiſs cantons, is c on the River 
Limmat, in 47 degrees 35 minutes north latitude, and in 8 degrees 15 minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, in a valley between two very high hills, through which the river devolving it's ſtream, 
divides the town into two parts. This city is protected by two caſtles, one of which is: the 
reſidence of the bailiff, and has lately received very conſiderable improvements. The 
Council-houſe is a ſpacious ſtructure, containing apartments for the aſſemblies of the can- 
tons in general, and for the particular courts and councils of Baden, at the head of which is 
the bailiff. Both Papiſts and Calviniſts have their reſpective places of public worſhip, but 
neither of them contain any thing worthy of notice. 

Baden, however, owes it's celebrity, as well as it's origin, toit's baths, which have been. 
famous ever fince the commencement of the Chriſtian æra. Theſe lie about a quarter of 
2 mile from the town, on both ſides of the Limmat; the largeſt are at Imrapen, a very plea- 
fant little village, containing ſome handſome bouſes. The waters are hot in the third de- 
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.gree; being impregnsted with a great quantity of ſulphur mixed with ſome allum and nitre; 


and are conveyed from their ſources, in no leſs than ſixty canals, to the ſeveral inns and pri- 
vate houſes of the city. The difference of ſeaſons. has never been obſerved to have an 
effect dn the increaſe or decreaſe of theſe ſprings; however, they are thought to poſleſs moſt 
virtue about the beginning of May and September, becauſe at thoſe times they abound with 
the flowers of the ſulphur. . The water is eſteemed ſerviceable in ſeveral complaints, 
internal as well as external, and is uſed both for drinking and bathing. One bath i is par- 
ticularly celebrated for it's deobſtruent qualities, and removing the cauſes of female fte- 
rility ; for which reaſon, we are told, that ſcarce any young woman of diſtinction marries 
in this country without ſtipulating 1 in her marriage-articles tor m. to Ne annual 
viſit to the baths at Baden. 

Chur, or Coire, (in Latin Curia Rib) the Gait! of the public of the Griſons, i is 
Aituated in 46 degrees 52 minutes north latitude, and in 9 degrees 32 minutes eaſt longitude, 
-on the banks of the River Pleiſſur; which waſhes the walls of the city; and, by means of 
fluices, may be conveyed through all the ſtreets. The city is of conſiderable extent, con- 
taining two churches, a collegium philofophicum, a grammar-ſchool, and ſeveral public offices. 
At's origin is df in obſcurity; but it gradually received all the immunities and privileges 
Of an imperial city, and from time immemorial has poſſeſſed the right of coinage. The 
inhabitants are Calviniſts; and the ſupreme power is lodged in the burghers, who are divided 
anto five companies, and by proclamation from the council meet on all deliberations re- 
lative to the ſtate, in which every freeman of thoſe companies is permitted to give his opi- 
mion; but when three of them are unanimous, the other two muſt de in their 
deciſion. 

Paſſing over the inſignificant capitals of ſeveral confederate diſtricts, we come to Geneva; 
which, though of itſelf a celebrated republic, is allied to Switzerland. It is of ſmall extent, 
including only eleven patiſhes, beſides the city of Geneva. The country, however, is in 
general populous and fertile; the villages are large and handſome; and the ſoil is eee of 

corn, fruits, and wines, particularly red wine of an excellent flavour. 

From the colour of it's water, and the ſtorms which are raiſed on it by the wind, the Lake 
of Geneva reſembles the ſea. It receives different names from the coaſts it waſhes; and in 
ſummer ſeems to ebb and flow through the melting of the ſnow, which falls more copiouſly 
into it at noon than at other periods of the day. This lake is ſome what like a creſcent, whoſe 
convex ſide lying towards Switzerland, is ſixteen leagues long, while towards Savoy it does 
not exceed twelve. It is narrow at both extremities, but widens by degrees towards the 
middle, where it is twenty-five miles broad. In ſome places it's depth is almoſt unfathom- 
able, and therefore navigable by veſſels of conſiderable burden. Near Villeneuve, the Rhone 
diſcharges itſelf into this immenſe collection of water with ſuch impetuoſity, that for tlie 
diſtance of half a league it's water continues unmixed with that of the lake. 

The Rhone, at it's influx, forms an iſland, on which, together with the banks on both | 
ſides, ſtands the city of Geneva, which is thus divided into three unequal parts, which have 
a communication by four bridges; and it is ſituated in 46 degrees 12 minutes north lati- 
tude, and in 6 degrees 19 minutes eaſt longitude, The greateſt part of the be ſtanding 
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on a hill, it enjoys a ſurprizing variety of proſpects, terminated by diſtant hills, which in ſome 
meaſure protect the country from the inclemency of the weather. The ſouth. and nortk 
winds, however, have free acceſs, and to the laſt of theſe the ſalubrity of the air is greatly 

aſcribable; for as the Alps ſurround the city on all ſides, forming a vaſt baſon, within which 
is a well-watered country, there would be a conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, were they not 
from time to time put in motion by that friendly element. From this peculiarity of ſituation,, 
the ſun is obſerved to riſe later, and ſet ſooner at Geneva, than at other places of the ſame 
latitude; and the tops of the neighbouring mountains retain his beams upwards of half an 
hour after he is withdrawn from that city. Theſe mountains alſo form an horizon, which. 
contains ſomething ſingularly pleaſing: on one hand, a long range of hills, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Mount Jura, is covered with paſturage and vineyards; and, on the other, 
huge precipices, compoſed of natural rocks, rife in a thouſand. antic ſhapes, diſcovering,, 
through various clefts, high mountains of ſnow rifing at a conſiderable diſtance behind. 
Towards the ſouth, the hills have a leſs ſenſible elevation, affording the eye a vaſt uninter- 
rupted proſpect; but that of the lake, to the north of the town, is far the moſt beautiful. 
The diviſion on the right of the Rhone, called St. Gervais, from a church of that name, 
is inferior, both in beauty and dimenſions, to the buildings on the left. of that river. But 
ſucceſſive improvements have conſiderably enlarged: and beautified. this city within theſe 
few, years. The extenſive and elegant fortifications have drawn thither a variety of work- 
men, and given birth. to many judicious meaſures. for procuring-building materials at a rea- 
ſonable rate; ſo that what might have been. reaſonably fuppoſed to have. encreaſed the ex- 
pence of building, has been attended with a contrary effect. Several ſtreets conſiſt of the 
moſt elegant ſtructures, and ſome private houſes are ſaid to have coſt. upwards. of eighty 
thouſand dollars. In the Lower Town, the houſes are in general furniſhed with a kind of 
piazzas, which are convenient enough in a city deſtitute of public vehicles for paſſengers. 
In reviewing the public ſtructures, we muſt not omit St. Peter's Church, a ſpacious, an- 
cient ſtructure, in the form of a croſs. In the front is the image of the Sun, to which religious 
worſhip was paid in times of Paganiſm, and which the city, ſeveral ages after, took for it's de- 
vice, with this motto, Poſt tenebras, ſpero lucem -” but, when the inhabitants embraced the 
Reformation, the above motto was changed to 2 oft tenebras, lux; the former intimating 
that, after darkneſs, it hoped for light; and the latter, that light was arrived. In the nave: 
of the church, behind the pulpit, are the ſtatues of the Twelve Apoſtles carvedin. nods. and 
on the other ſide ſtand twelve correſpondent images of the Proghets.... . ... - 
The Chriſtian and pacific diſpoſition of the clergy may ſerve as a pattern. to det who. 


differ from them in. doctrinal points; and, what muſt appear remarkable, the kings of Eng- 
land and of France are both: nominally prayed for in all the churches. of Geneva. 

On the Plain Palais, without the city, is the general place of ſepulture, vhamuthe his of 
Calvin lies interred; but the inhabitants, to evince their averſion to ſectariſm, will not tell, 


nor ſeem to know, in what particular ſpot it was depoſited; and it is even fd that a Lu- 
cheran eccleſiaſtic was buried by the ſide of Calvin. vn 


Adjoining to fr Peter's is the chapel of the Maccabers, where both the Germans and: 
4N | Italians; 
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Italians” PEE divine war, and the profeſſors of philoſophy deliver their lectures. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are five other churches for divine ſervice. 
In the Town Houſe, which is a ſtately free- ſtone edifice, ſituated on an eminence, ie 
ſpiral paſſage paved with en lte, bent a perion may nen or ll. under cover, from 


ladders, a charged W and — e inſtruments ok uſe of by. the De in 
their famous deſign of ſurprizing this city by night in 1602, when they were repulſed with 


all the ignominy their perfidious conduct merited. The Univerſity, eſteemed one of the moſt 


celebrated in Europe, was founded in 1558; having twelve profeſſors, and a very n 
library replete with curious books and manuſcripts. 
Without the gates are many ſuperb ſeats, delightful gardens, and pleaſant walks. Indeed, 
the ſalubrity of the air; the excellency of the proviſions; the politeneſs of the inhabitants; the 
numbers of perſons conſtantly paſſing through this place to different parts of Europe; and, 
above all, the variety of young foreigners of diſtinction who reſide in this city for the pur- 
poſe of perfecting themſelves in the French tongue, polite literature, and other een wer. 
ciſes; eſſentially contribute to render it a very deſireable reſidence, 

The inhabitants of Geneva carry on a great variety of manufactures; ani among other 
3 of ingenuity, are famous for the vaſt perfection to which they have brought the art 


of watch-making: but the late commotions, which originated from the conteſts between 


the ariſtocratic and democratic powers, and the interference of foreign powers in conſequence 
of the arbitrary proceedings of the farmer, have pay * ths trade, liberty, _ papu- 


| lation, of this once celebrated republic. 


The ſupreme power, from time immemorial, * ho veſted i in the n bs 9 
of about fifteen hundred burghers; their chiefs being four ſyndies, who together with twonty- 
one council-men conſtitute the ſupreme court of twenty-five, of which two perſons of the 
fame family cannot be members at the ſame time. The ſyndies, who arg choſen by-the 


- people out of the council of twenty-one, continue in office but a year; however, they re- 


tain their ſeat in the councih, and are capable of being re- elected. Several fubardinate 
courts ſuperintend particular departments; ; and, for the maintenance of a age police,” and 

the ſuppreffion of luxury, a ſeparate chamber is inſtituted, 

This republic has ſeveral pecuhar: regulations relative to i, no marriage can 
be ſolemnized between people of different religious principles; and both men and women 
are obliged to pay a proper regard to the parity of years. A woman is enjoined to remain 
fix months in the ſtate of widowhood. before the can alter her condition: anda man, though 
not expreſsly limited, is adviſed to wait a reaſonable time; as. the decree conchides—<both 
to obviate ſcandal; and to ſhew: that he has felt the hand of God.. 

The preſent inhabitants of Switzerland. are the deſeendants of the ancleny keen * 
were firſt. reduced under the dominion of Rome by Julius Cæſar, to chich they continued 
ſubject till the diflolution of the empite in the fifth century, hen. che country. was over run 
by the Burgundians and Germans, and at laſt united to the German empire. However, 
their mountainous and nnn perhaps, ro ok their. liber- 


ties 


fllling on this hardy and invincible 
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Ger els ls Sta armies; and they were in a great meaſure only nominally ſubjece 
to the Germans till about the year 1300, when the Emperor Albert I. treated them with 
the utmoſt rigour, refuſing to confirm their ancient privileges, and ſetting two governort 
over them whoſe characters, for avarice and arrogance, were infamous; and whoſe admini> 
ſtration becoming inſupportable, the people addreſſed their unavailing petitions to the Em- 
peror in perſon. This being deemed by the gofernors a ſufficient ſanction for redoubling | 
their perſecution, one of them, named Grefler, in the wantonneſs of tyranny, elevated a hat 
on a pole, to which he commanded the natives to pay the ſame reſpect as to himſelf; and 
William Tell, an excellent markſman, and a man of a mot intrepid ſpirit, having been ob- 
ſerved frequently to paſs without paying the homage enjoined, was brought before Greſler, 
and condemned to be hanged, unleſs he ſhould with an arrow cleave an apple on his ſon's 
head, at a certain diſtance; which Tell, though agitated by the ſtrongeſt emotions of hops 
and fear, accordingly performed, without injuring his ſon in the leaſt; and thereby ſaved his 
own life. Greſler perceiving that Tell had a ſpare. arrow flicking in his belt, demanded 
che reaſon; and was boldly anſwered, that had he been fo unfortunate as to Kill his ſon, he 
intended to have aimed it at the tyrant's heart. Upon this, Greſler ordered Tell to be 
bound, and confined for life in a place ſituated on the Lake of Lucerne. Tell, however, 
having contrived to make his eſcape in paſſing over the lake, retired to the mountains; where, 
lying in wait for Greſler, he at length ſhot him as he paſſed along the road. The people be- 
ing now rouzed to a ſenſe of their condition, and an univerſal odium againſt their cruel 
oppreſſors having been excited by the reſolution and ſucceſs of Tell, the inhabitants of Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwald,whofromtime immemoriat had poſſeſſed the rightof beinggoverned 
by. their own magiſtrates, united in a folemn league to defend themſelves to the laſt ex- 
tremity. To this end. they choſe three eommanders, men of approved courage and con- 
ſummate abilities, who concerted a plan of furprizing : and demoliſhing the caltles in which 
| the imperial governors reſided. Having effected this reſolution, theſe three cantons again 
entered into a freſh confederacy for ten years, which laid the foundation of the Helvetic 
freedom. The Emperor Albert, reſolving to ſuppreſs theſe cominotions by force of arms, 
haſtened to Baden, to begin his preparations; but being murdered or his return by John of 
Hapſburg, the deſign was dropped till the Houſe of Auſtria framed another pretext for 
race, The cauſe of Lewis of Bavaria being warmly 
eſpouſed. by the Swiſſes, Frederic of Auſtria, his competitor, was ſo extremely irritated, that 
he put ſome diſtricts under the ban of the empire, and procured the excommunication of 
the natives. from. the: Biſhop of Conſtance. . In 1315 Leopold Duke of Auſtria attacked the 
Confederates. with a powerful army, but was defeated with ſignal diſgrace: on which occa- 
ſion the originally united cantons entered inte a perpetual alliance; and, by degrees, ſeveral 
other cantons were admitted into the common en till ee of thir- 
teen diſtinct republics, and feveral independent ſtates. . | 

The firmneſs and intrepidity with which the Swiſſes conducted tes in the recovery 
of. their liberties, were equalled by nothing but the moderation with which they behaved to 
their tyrannical rulers, whom they conducted out of their territories, and contented them- 
ſelves with . an oath from them'that they would never more enter that country. 
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bye the oe Weſtphalia in 1648, the Helvetic ATMEL was ace a free and 
independent ſtate; and, amidſt all the wars which have agitated Europe at different periods 
fince that time, the Swiſſes have maintained . an pj e free from violation. 
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HIS a was ny Ende by the names of Slit a Aufonta, and | 
Heſperia: the firſt derived from Saturn; the ſecond and third from it's primitive in- 
habitants; and the fourth, which ſignifies a Weſtern Country, from the Greeks, becauſe it 
lay to the weſtward of them. In ſucceeding times it obtained the name of Italia from 
Italus, a King of Sicily, as is generally ſuppoſed; or, as others will have it, from the Greek 
word rae, which ſignifies an Ox, becauſe the bed oxen were formerly eſteemed the moſt 
| beautiful of all others. 
Italy, including Sicily, lies detween 37 s 46 minutes north latitude, and 7 hat 19 
degrees eaſt longitude. It's boundaries ſeem fixed by nature; for, towards the eaſt, ſouth, 
and weſt, it is waſhed by the Adriatic and Mediterranean Teas? Þ ou oe north it it bs ſeparated 
from the reſt of Europe by the Alps. 3 
Happy in it's ſoil and climate, this Sry produces not only the is but the luxu- 
ries of life, in great abundance; each diftriC poſſefling ſome peculiar excellency, and afford- 
ing ſome: valued commodity: however, the choiceft wines, fruits, and oil, are among the 
moſt general productions. Corn is raifed in ſufficient quantities to fuppl 
a domeſtic conſumption; and, were the lands properly cultivated, confiderable exportations 
might be made. The Italian cheeſes, particularly thoſe called Parmaſans, together with 
native ſilks, conſtitute the principal articles of commerce. But, notwithſtanding the abundance 
which liberal Nature pours around her, the natives in general are far from being happy in. 
theix circumſtances; extenſive: tracts of land lying uncultivated, and the's air itſelf being conſi- 
_ dertibly affected by the nature of the fit. The Campagna di Roma, in particular, which the 
ancient Romans eſteemed peculiarly falubrious, is how become almoſt peſtilential, from the 
| Jecreaſe of population; and the relaxation of induſtry. The air, however, in the northern 
parts of the country, particularly among the Alps and in their vicinity, is cold and whole- 
foe, the ground being in many places covered with ſnow during the brumal ſeaſon. . The 
_ Apennines, a ridge of mountains which. almoſt longitudinally divide Italy, have remarkable 
effects on it's climate; the countries on the ſouth being hot, and thofe on the north mild 
and agreeable.. In the kingdom of Naples, however, the ſea- breezes refreſh the natives, 


* wo, gl Mak n of heat which. might be Se, from "NY anten ex- 


The * conſiderable mountains in Italy, and indeed in all Eirope; are the Alps and' 
| the ä The Alps, which have been ah mentioned in bet. +: * . 
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denominated, according to their ſituation; but their moſt — mmm nn 
Cottian, Greek, Peni nenn, Rhwetian, and Carnician Alps. 


The Apennines take cheir rie near the Alps, on the maritime ae enen nd Ur | 


ing Italy intoalmoſttwoequal portions, reach-tothe Sicilian Straits, and give birth to an in- 
credible number of rivers: which fertifize' this delightful country. In the neighbourhood of 
Naples lies e famous velcdne of Mount Meſuvius. 


The. largeſt and moſt remarkable rivers of Italy are, the Po, which riſes in Mount Veſo, 
one. of the higheſt ridges ef the Alps, and after receiving upwards of thirty ſmall rivers, diſ- | 


charges itſelf into the Adriatic by ſeven different-mouths; the Adige, which has it's ſource 


in the Rhætian Alps, and after paſfing through Lombardy falls into the Adriatic; the Arno, 
which flows from the Apennine mountains, and diſembegues itſelf into the Tuſcan Sea near 


Piſa; and the Tiber, which Ekewiſe Maing from the 1 paſſes n and ne 
itſelf into the Tuſcan ea. 


The principal Italian lakes are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Hoo, and Garda, in the 


north; and the N or — 3 n and Celano, in the interior 
regions. | 

The Italian b are e thoſe of the Adriatic, Naples, Tuſcany, and Genoa: The bays, 
or harbours, art thoſe of Nice; Villa Franca, Oneglia, Fidal, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, 
= . Leghorn, Piombino, Gnaeta, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Policaſtro, Salerno, Rhegio, Qui- 

lace, Manfredonia, Tarento, Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iſtria, and Fiume. The capes are 
thoſe of Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona. And the _ conſiderable woes iS 
that of Meflina, which divides Ttaly'from” Sicily. 

Mineral fprings of various qualities abound in different parts of Italy; : I many of the 
- mountains produce emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and other-valuable ſtones. 
Mines of iron and copper have been diſcovered in a ſew places; and a mill for forging and 


fabricating theſe metals has been erected near Tivoli, in the kingdom of Naples. Some 


of the Italian iſlands are faid to contain mines of geld, ſilver, lead, iron, ſulphur, and 
allum; though, in general, they are much neglected; and curious cryſtals and coral are 


found on different parts of the coaſt. Beautiful marble of almoſt every ſ] om is among | 


the chief produdtions of this count. 
On the ſubject of. population, anthers are extremely. divided in their Sidious ; Which 


variations may probably ariſe from the partiality of every Italian to his on province. 
Excluſive of Sardinia and Savoy, the King of Sardinia is ſuppoſed to have about 2,700,000 
ſubjects. In 1729, the 1 ingenious Keyſler indeed reckoned about 2,909,000 only; but ſince 


that time a large tract of Lombardy, and part of Montſerrat, have been added to that prince's - 


dominions. Agticulture, and miſs, mulberry-trees for the ſilkworms, have lkewiſe been 


greatly encouraged ſince. the commencement. of the preſent century, Which, have ungueſti- 
onably tended to inerkaſe. che population. Exeluſive. of Sieiſy, the dominions of the King 

of Naples are computed to contain 3,800,000 n and the Papal territories 1, 350, ooo. 
The republic of Venice is calculated to contain 2,600,000 people, and the ſtate of Milan 


40 1,060,000. 
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— . at the mouth of the River Vary and; afucr 
many irregular windings, terininating near the River Arſia, in Iſtria. They are variouſly | 
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1,060,000, . it is certain that Italy i is by no means & well e as it was. in 
the time of Pliny, when it contained 14,000,000. of inhabitants. To occaſion this decreaſe 
the following cauſes have undoubtedly conſpired: a religion which. not only admits, but even 
enjoins celibacy, in the eccleſiaſtic and monaſtic orders; a general diſregard of the marriage 
tie; and the uneultivated Nate of ſeveral extenſive tracts, which were formerly celebrated for 
the fertility of their ſoil and the number of their inhabitants. But it muſt be conſidered, that 
the modern Italians having long enjoyed an exemption from wars, and the ſpirit of coloni- 
zation which depopulated their country even down to the ſixteenth century being entirely 

loſt, a conſiderable increaſe muſt naturally be expected from theſe combining cauſes. 
The Italians are in general well- proportioned, active, and comely; with ſuch expreſſive 
countenances as have greatly aſſiſted the ideas which ſome of their painters have ſo {kilfully 
diſplayed on canvas. The ladies are peculiarly beautiful, and poſſeſs all that conſtitutional 
warmth and delicacy of feeling which give birth to the enthuſiaſm of love. The marriage 
ties, however, among the higher ranks, are ſaid to be little regarded; and every wife has 
been repreſented to have her gallant, or ciciſbeo, to whom ſhe gives her company in the moſt 
unreſerved manner, without conſidering her conduct as at all liable to cenſure. But this 
praQtice, which muſt infallibly weaken the bands of conjugal affection, is chiefly. confined 
8 to Venice; and, * it . be confeſſed _ travellers 1 much exaggerated | it's 
frequency.  _ 
One of the beſt qualities of the LE Italians is their extreme ſobriety, the immoderate 
uſe of ſtrong liquors being almoſt univerſally diſcountenanced. Under every form of govern- 
ment the natives ſeem chearfully to acquieſce, or they at leaſt wiſely conceal their ſentiments, 
by obſerving the ſtricteſt taciturnity on political ſubjects. In their diſpoſitions, they are 
rather vindictive, than brave; ſuperſtitious, than devout. The middling ranks are ſtrongly 
attached to original habits and cuſtoms, and ſeem averſe to every idea of improvement: 
ſubſiſting principally on vegetables, their ſpirits are ſeldom ſubject to thoſe depreſſions which 
groſſer food often occaſions; and, in general, they are perfectly happy and contented in their 
ſituations. In no country, however, is the pride of birth more perceptible; ; for though, 
perhaps, the whole of Italy contains very few deſcendants from the ancient Romans, the 
- preſent inhabitants generally conſider themſelves as actual repreſentatives of that once famous 
= people, and affect to regard the reſt of Europe with contempt. 
= In their dreſs, the Ttalians obſerve a due medium between French frippery and Spaniſh 
I ſtiffneſs; and between the volatility of the one, and the affected ſolemnity of the other. The 
. Neapolitans, however, uſually wear black, in compliment to the Spaniards. 

Several Italian nations, and eſpecially the Venetians, have very little notion of the i impro- 
priety of many cuſtoms which are conſidered as criminal in other countries. To prevent 
unequal matches, and loathſome diſeaſes by promiſcuous amours, parents engage miſtreſſes 
for their ſons for a month, year, or other limited term; and concubinage, in many places, 
is an avowed and licenſed trade. The courtezans, or Bona Robas, as they are called, make a 
5 kind of profeſſion i in all their cities; and nothing contributes more to a general diflipation than 
the numerous efeminating amuſements to which the Italians are W addicted. x 


A modern 
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A modern traveller gives us a very unfavourable picture of the dw and their way of 
living. Give what ſcope you pleaſe, ſays he, to your fancy, you will never imagine 
half the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and Italian naſtineſs, offer to an 
© Engliſhman. At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps two or three other capital 
© towns, you meet with good accommodations; but no words can expreſs the naſtineſs of the 
d other inns. No other beds than thoſe of ftrawywith-a mattraſs of the ſame material; and, 
next to that, a dirty ſheet, ſprinkled with water, and conſequently. damp, For a covering, 

you have another ſheet as coarſe as the firſt, like one of our kitchen jack-towels, with a 
« dirty coverlid. The bedſtead conſiſts of four wooden forms, or benches: an Engliſh. 
© peer and peereſs muſt lie in this manner, unleſs they carry an upholſterer's ſhop with them. 
There are, by the bye, no ſuch things as curtains; and in all their inns, the walls are bare, 
c and the floor has never once been waſhed fince it was laid. One of the moſt indelicate 
© cuſtoms here is, that men, and not women, make the ladies beds, and would do every office 
© of a maid-ſervant, if ſuffered. They never ſcour their pewter; and their knives are of the 
< fame colour. In theſe inns, however, they make you pay largely, and ſend up ten times 
© as much as you can eat. The ſoup like waſh, with pieces of liver ſwimming i in it; a plate 
© full of brains, fried in the ſhape of fritters; a diſſi of livers and gizzards; a couple of 
© fowls always killed after your arrival, boiled to rags, without any the leaſt kind of ſauce or 
© herbage: another fowl » juſt killed, ſtewed, as they call it; then two more fowls, or a turkey, | 
g roaſted to rags. All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens and fowls are ſo ftringy, you 
may divide the breaſt into as many filaments as you can a halfpenny- worth of thread. 
© Now and then we get a little piece of mutton or veal; and, generally ſpeaking, it'is the 
© only eatable morſel that falls in our way. The bread, all the way, is exceedingly bad; and 
© the butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be touched, or even borne within the reach of the ſmell; 
© But, what is a greater evil to travellers than any of thoſe above recited, is the infmite num- 
© ber of gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, which infeſt us by night and by day.” | 

It will be but candid, however, to remark, that other travellers give a more pleaſing re- 
preſentation of Italy and it's inhabitants. By ſome the Italians are characterized as à grate- 
ful and obliging people, extremely affable to ſtrangers, and nice in all the punctilios of civi2 
lity: at the ſame tima, they are too retentive of the ſenſe of injuries, eſpecially where their 
own honour, or that of a wife, miſtreſs, or ſiſter, is concerned; and" in theſe caſes; ep | 
ſcruple not to proceed to treachery, and even murder. 

The nobility and gentry laviſh their money on fine houſes; © paintings; beautiful' canteen; 
grottos, fountains, and caſcades; rather than in keeping 70 tables, * W in * 
luxuries common in other kingdoms of Europe. 

One of the moſt remarkable peculiarities of the Italians is, that hw account the Come 
mencement of their day from fun-ſet, and their clocks always ſtrike twenty-four hours from 
one ſun-ſetting to another. According to this method of computation, the hour of noon 
varies daily; for when the ſun ſets at four o'clock according to our calculation, they reckon | 
one when we count five, and conſequently their noon falls at twenty hours: in lil manner; | 
when the ſun ſets at eight on our dials, it is one o'clock with them when we reckaen nine, 
and juſt non at ſixteen hours. * * this u way of enn Fi 

with 
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with reſpect 60 the artifttalday deten lun · rĩfing and ſun- fettirtg, they uſe he worts Veſter- 

day and To- Morrow th cohformitty to the practice of the reſt of Europe. * | 
The Roman Cathelie refigton is umverfally eftablified throughout Italy: ever, the 

power of the Inquifitionis very eircumſeribed; arid perſors of all eg" mann. 


in Italy, provided they behave With prudence and decency. 


In deforibing the eceleſiaſtical goberhHe t of the Papacy, many votmes tow 4 em- 
but it ĩs briefly compoſed of the Pope, as ſufrerde head; and ſeverity cardinaks, who 

are next in dignity to Nis Holitieſs,' of Whom a majority are always Ttalians, that the papal 
chair may fiot be removed from Rome, as ĩt was once to Avignon in France, the Pope being 
a native of thut country. In elevating foreign prelates to the cardinalſhips, the Pope is guided 
according to the nomination of the princes who profeſs that religion. His chief miniſter 
is the Cardinal: patron, uſually a near relation of his Holineſs, who improves the time of his 


maſter's reign by amaffing all the riches in his power. When met in a conſiſtory, the car- 


dimals pretend to poſſeſs the power of controuling the Pope in matters both ſpiritual and 


demporab and have ſometimes been known to prevail. The popes, when raiſed to that high 


dignity, being generally far advanced in years, ſeldom enjoy a long reign; and, when a new 
election takes place, animofities ſometimes run fo high, that the cardinals come to owns 
and totally forget the- ſacred character they ought to ſupport. 

The following extract from the creed of Pope Pius IV. in 1 560, before his eration to 
the chair, contains the principal points of doctrine concerning which the Catholics and the 
Proteftahts differ. It begins with a declaration in the belief of one God, and other heads 
in which Chriſtians are generally agreed; and then proceeds as follows. 

A moſt firmly admit and embrace the nm and eccleſiaſtical traditions, and all other 
conftitutions of the ſame church. _ 

do admit the Holy Scriptures in the 1 ſenſe that the holy Mother Church doth, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and interpretation of them; and-I will interpret 
them according to the unanimous conſent of the Fathers. 

] do profeſs and believe that there are Seven Sacraments of the Low, truly and properly 


o called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to the alvation of mankind, 


though not all of them to every one; namely, Baptiſm, Confirmation, Euchariſt, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Orders, and Marriage; and that they do confer grace; and chat, of theſe, 
Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Orders, may not be repeated without ſacrilege. Ido alſo admit 
and receive the approved and received rites of the Catholic Church in her folemn admini- 
ſtration of theaboveſaid facrainents. 

I do embrace and receive all and every thing that bath been defined and declared by the 
Holy Council of Trent concerning original ſin and juſtification, 

©]-do-alſoprofeſs, that in the maſs there is offered unto God a a true, proper, and propi- 
tiatory ſacrifite, for the quick and the dead; and that, in the moſt holy facrament of the Eu- 
chariſt, there is truly, really, and ſubſtantially, the body and blood, together with the ſoul 
ang-divinity, of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and that there is a converſion made df che whole 
 @blance'of the-bread into me Pody, and of the whole fubſtance of the wine into the blood; ; 
whack” tholic Church calls \ Eranſubſtantiation, | 


NAA „ 


7. 1 confeſs that, under one kind | ny whe an entre, Chin and true farament is 


taken and received. 


1 do firmly believe that FU is a beet and that the ſouls kept priſoners there do 
receive help by the ſuffrages of the faithful. 


I do likewiſe believe that the ſaints reigning together w with Cheiſt are to be weorkkipped 


Wer prayed unto; and that they do offer prayers unto God for us; and that their relics are 


to be held in veneration. 


I do moſt firmly aſſert, that he. images of Chriſt, of the Bleſſed Virgin 4 Mater of 
God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had and retained, and. that due honour and veneration 


ought to be given unto them. 


Ido likewiſe affirm, that the power of dds was left by Chriſt tothe Church, and 
that the uſe of them is very beneficial to Chriſtian people. 


rr Roman Chun oguthormniet 


miſtreſs of all churches;. and I do promiſe and ſwear due obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, 
| 4he ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 5 


l do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things which have been delivered, Ades 
SJ declared, by the ſacred canons. and cecumenical councils, and eſpecially by the holy 
Synod of Trent. And all other things contrary thereto, and all hereſies condemned, re- 
jected, and anathematized by the church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and anathematize.“ 
_- ©. Such are the leading articles of belief which diſtinguiſ the Romiſh Church from the Re- 
formed; and on their validity, as deduced from Scripture, the moſt ordinary underſtanding 
may be able to determine. They ſeem well calculated, indeed, to impreſs the minds of the 
vulgar with awe, and to eſtabliſh a temporal, rather than a ſpiritual power, over che, minds 
and fortunes of men; but, tried on the touchſtone of Chriſtian revelation, the only ſure guide 
in matters of faith, they will, without doubt, be found wanting in ſoundneſs, purity, and charity. 
Italy contains thirty-eight archiepiſcopal ſees; but the ſuffragans annexed to them are 


too indefinite and arbitrary n e e on, the * power being ee to create 
or ſuppreſs at pleaure 


The Italian language is originally derived 138 the Latin, with the intermixture'of words 


from the Goths, Huns, Vandals, and other conquerors of Rome; and is now remarkable 
for it's ſmoothneſs, and the facility with which it enters into muſical compoſitions. Almoſt 
every ſeparate ſtate, however, has a different dialect; but the unwearied pains taken by the 
literary ſocieties of this country may probably at laſt fix the Italian into a ſtandard language. 

” The Tuſcan ftile and manner of compoſition ſeem at preſent to be in the higheſt eſtimation, 
Italy has produced the moſt illuſtrious men in every ſcience; and formerly gave birth to thoſe 
generals, orators, poets, and hiſtorians, whoſeaCtions and writings wilt continue to be reſpected 
while manly fortitude, polite learning, and elegant compoſition, are regarded as ornamental 
to human nature. Yet the preſent ſtate of literature is by no means very conſiderable, though 
encouraged by ſeveral univerſities, and a multiplicity of academies and ſocieties : however, 


ſince the revival of learning, ſome Italians have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in controverſial divi- | 


nity, but their celebrity is principally confined to the bigots of their own perſuaſion. The ma- 


thematics and natural philoſophy are certainly much indebted to Galileo, Torricelli , Malpighi, - 


* and ſeveral others. In hiſtory, Strada bears diſtinguiſhed reputation; and the cele- 
47 brated 
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brated Father Paul is no leſs admired for the fidelity and preciſion of his Hiftory' of the 
Council of Trent. Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, and Davila, have likewiſe found their ro- 
ſpective admirers in the. field of hiſtory.. Machiavel is equally diſtinguiſhed as an hiſtorian 
and politician: his comedies, alſo, poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of mand, and breathe a libe- 

rality of ſentiment. uncommon to the age in which they were written. In purity of ſtile, 
| Boecace has been moſt eſteemed among proſaic writers; and though he paints life and 
manners in the moſt natural manner, he has been juſtly taxed with a licentious luxuriance cf 
fancy. Petrarch, -who was. equally eminent in Latin and Italian poetry, revived among 
the moderns the ſpirit and genius of literature; but Dante, Arioſto, and Taſſo, have obtained 
ſuperior fame. The comic muſe has been ſucceſsfully courted by a variety of names; but 
Metaſtaſio, who ſuited his dramatic compoſitions to the ſoftneſs of Italian muſic, has ac- 
quired the moſt extenſive reputation. Sannararius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and ſeveral 
others, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Latin poetry; in which ſome of them are __ | 
inferior in elegance, correctneſs, and fire, to the claſſics themſelves. , _. 

The excellence of the Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, is unrivalled. 
Raphael, from the brilliancy of his own. ideas, corrected by the pure models of antiquity, 
ſtruck out a new creation with his pencil, and his works till ſtand at-the ſummit of his 
profeflion; Michael Angelo Buonaroti united in his own perſon a perfect knowledge of 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture; Titian, for the vivid beauty of his colouring, which 
even time ſeems incapable of defacing, has never yet been equalled; Julio Romano, Cor- 
reggio, Caraccio, Paul Veroneſe, and others, in their reſpective ſtiles of painting, can never 
be ſufficiently admired. Bramante, Bernini, and many other natives of this country, car- 

ried architecture to an amazing height; and Corelli ſtands almoſt at the head of muſical 
compoſition and execution. At preſent, however, genius of every kind ſeems on the de- 
eline; and, if we a kc, the ge arts in Italy are now neither proſecuted with aſſi- 
duitx nor ſucceſs. 

The Italian univerſities are thoſe of 13 Venice, — n Padua, Parma, 
Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, Piſa, Salerno, and Peruſia. 

As Italy contains all that is great or beautiful in ancient or modern times, a full deſerip- 
tion of it's curioſities, natural and artificial, would alone be ſufficient to fill a library; we 
muſt therefore content. ourſelves with briefly noticing ſome of the moſt remarkable anti- 
quities and natural appearances which claim the attention of every traveller, reſerving 
our account of the antiquities of Rome till. we come to mention that city. 

Throughout every ſtate of Italy the moſt ſuperb remains of beautiful architecture may be 
traced; which indicate the grandeur of the ancient Romans, and their genius in the fine: 
arts. The Appian, Flaminian,, and /Emilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the ſecond 130, 
and the third 50 miles in length, are ſtill in many places entire, and afford the moſt con- 
vincing proof of the durability of the materials of which they were compoſed. Magnificent 
ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges, and triumphal arches, preſent themſelves every where to 
the inſpection of the curious traveller; and, with the ſtupendous ſubterranean Cloacæ, and 
Catacombs, (or repoſitories for the dead) in the vicinities of Naples and Rome, furniſh. 
noble monuments of the extreme Al and perſevering induſtry, of the ancient e 
of this country. | 
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But ſo indifferent are the modern Italians in general about objects of antiquity, chat tlie 
ancient city of Pæſtum, or Poſidonia, in the. kingdom of Naples, was accidentally diſcovered 
by a painter's apprentice, within the laſt fifty years. Inexhauſtible mines of curioſities, 
however, are daily appearing among the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between 
Naples and Mount Veſuvius, which was nearly deſtroyed by an earthquake during the reign 
of Nero; and, in the firſt year of that of Titus, totally overwhelmed by a ſtream of lava 
from the neighbouring volcano; which, in it's progreſs, filled up the ſtreets, and overtop- 
ped the houſes in ſome places to the height of ſixty-eight feet, and in others an hundred” 


and ten. This lava being compoſed of bituminous particles, mixed with cinders, minerals, 
metallics, and vitrified ſubſtances, has acquired a conſiſtency which now renders i it extremely 


difficult to be removed, the whole being formed into a cloſe and heavy maſs. Some traces 
of this ill-fated city were firſt diſcovered in 1713, and many antiquities dug up; but the 
ſearch was afterwards diſcontinued till 1736, when his preſent Neapolitan Majeſty having 
employed a number of labourers to dig the ground perpendicularly eighty feet deep, not 


only the city itſelf appeared, but alſo the bed of the river which formerly watered it. The _ - 


Temple of Jupiter, together with the Theatre, were then diſcloſed to view; in the former 
of which was found a ſtatue of gold, and the inſcription which decorated the principal 
entrance ſtill perfect; and, in the latter, the fragments of a gilt chariot of bronze, with gilt 
horſes of the ſame metal, were diſcovered, ſuppoſed to have been originally placed over the 
chief door. Among the ruins which every where preſented. themſelves, were a vaſt number 
of ſtatues, buſts, pillars, paintings, manuſcripts, furniture, and utenſils of every kind; nor 
is the ſearch yet diſcontinued. From what is already cleared, the ſtreets ſeem to have been 
perfectly ſtraight and regular; and the houſes well built, and tolerably uniform. Some of 
the rooms are floored with marble, others with moſaic work, and the meaner ſort with bricks 
three feet long and fix inches thick. From ſeveral circumſtances, we are led to believe, 
that the town. was not inſtantaneouſly filled with the lava, but that the inhabitants in general 
bad time to remove themſelves and a moſt valuable effects; for, where the excavations 
have been mage, few human ſkeletons have been diſcovered. and no very an dan 
tity of gold, ſilver, or precious ſtones. 

Pompeia, which was involved in the ſame deſtruction with Herculaneuw,. was not "a | 
vered till forty years after the latter. One ſtreet, and a fey detached buildings, of this town, 
have already been cleared; and the ſtreet is well paved with the fame materials of which the 
ancient roads were ee having narrow cauſe ways raiſed a foot and a half high for the 
lafety and convenience of foot-paſſengers. A late traveller obſerves, that this ſtreet, which. 
is conjectured to have been principally inhabited by ſhopkeepers, is not ſo broad as the 
| narroweſt part of the Strand, in London; and that the traces of carriage- wheels are 

ſtill diſtinctiy to be ſeen on the pavement. The houſes themſelves are ſmall, but afford aſt 
idea of neatnefs and convenience; the ſtucco on the walls being ſmooth and beautiful, and 
almoſt as hard as marble. Sdme of the rooms, however, are ornamented with paintings, 
moſtly ſingle figures, repreſenting different animals; and, on being ſprinkled with water, the 
executiap Appears to have been tolerable, and the colours are remarkably fine. The houſes. 


20M are conſtructed on a ſimilar plan, having each one fnall room from the paſſage, 
| ſuppoſed: 
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= xppoſed. obne been the ſhop, with a window projecting to the Areet, apparently contrived 
for the purpoſe of diſplaying goods to the beſt advantage. 

In one part of the ancient town of Pompeia is a — building, with a colonade 
towards the court, having, the appearance of a barrack and guard-room: the pillars are of 
brick, covered with ſhining: ſtucco, elegantly fluted; and the caricaturas ſtill viſible on the 
walls (which are ſuch as might be expected when ſoldiers were the deſigners, and ſwords 
the graving-tools) repreſent gladiators engaged with each other, or with wild beaſts; the 
Circenſian Games; and ſome antic figures, probably deſigned by ſome of the ſoldiers in ridi. 

' cule of their companions, or perhaps of their officers: and there are woos many 50 in- 
ſeribed on every acceſſible part of the wall. 
| At a conſiderable diſtance from the laſt-mentioned ſtructure nde 1 of the god. 
deſs Ifis, the pillars of which are formed of brick ſtuccoed like thoſe of the guard-room; but 
there is little magnificence i in the appearance of this edifice. Some valuable paintings, 
however, were diſcovered in Ht which have been removed to Portici. W e : 
The ſame obſervation, reſpecting the rapidity of the inundation from the oy which was 
made in mentioning — may be applied to this city; very few ſkeletons having 
been diſcovered in the ſtreets, though ſeveral were found in the houſes of Pompeia. 
Among the natural curioſities of Italy, the famous volcano of Veſuvius, which ſtands 
liftance of five Italian miles from Naples, firſt demands our attention. Towards the 
= the declivity of Mount Veſuvius is every where planted with vines and fruit-trees; 
_ which fertility is continued to the very bottom. The ſurrounding plain affords an enchant- 
5 ing prospekt, and the air is peculiarly ſerene and ſalubrious: the ſouth and weſt ſides of the 
mountain, however, exhidix ny different Views, being covered, like the api, with cinders 
and burnt tones. 
Mount — 125 been angel to be 3900 feet above ths ſurface of the "AP and is 
viſible at a very conſiderable diſtance. In 1694, there was a prodigious eruption, which 
 lafted near a month, when igneous matter was thrown out with ſuch extraordinary violence, 
cat ſome of it fell at the diſtance of thirty miles; and a vaſt quantity of melted minerals, 
intermixed with calcined earth and ſtones, poured down with the impetuoſity of a torrent, 
carrying every' thing before it for the ſpace of three miles. Another eruption happened in 
1797, when ſuch amazing quantities of aſhes and cinders were ejected from the crater, that 
Naples experienced a noon- day darkneſs. In 1 767, there was another. violent eruption, 
reckoned the twenty-ſeventh after that which deſtroyed Herculaneum, when the aſhes 
. ſhowered down ſo faſt at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets had recourſe to umbrellas, to 


7 


1 ſhelter themſelves againſt their violence. The tops of the houſes, the balconies, and ſtreets, 


| were covered with duſt ; and even ſhips, at the diſtance of twenty leagues from Naples, to the 
utter aſtoniſhment of the ſailors, received a conſiderable part of this extraordinary ſhower. 
An eruption happened alſo in 1766; and another, ſtill later, in 1779,which bas been minutely 

_ deſcribed by Sir William Hamilton. A modern traveller has juſtly remarked, that 85 
Mount Veſuvius often fills the neighbouring country with terror; yet, as fe w things in natu 
* o en noxious as not to produce ſome benehcial effects, even this raging volcano, 


by 


by it's fulphurecms and 2 the heat of it's ſubter its N 


der contributes to the fertility of the ſurrounding couritry, and to the profuſion o ru | 


and herbage that flouriſh on thoſe ſpots which are untouched by the lava. 2442 


Is FheGhceries of Savoy may like wiſe be conſidered as ſome of the natural 33 of 


Italy. Theſe, which are five in number, extend almoſt to the plain of the Vale of Ch 
mouny, being ſepar 
immenſe tracks'of ice are blended:with the higheſt cultivation, and perpetually ſucetzed one 
thother in the ene Wanne All theſe ſeveral vallies of ice, which 
== chiefly in the hollows of che mountains, unite . h 
higheſt mountain of Europe; and which, adde tothecalciulations * Dan Vid 
a eee toiles; "rey, 363 Tryin foot above the level of the fea. - noms 
Jame of the Ttalian lakes are alſo extremely ſingular; and — 
betwen che Lakes Agnano and Puzzeli, is remdrkabje for the immenſe quantities of Fulphur 
continually forced out of the clifts by ſubterraneous fires. The Grotto del Cant is famous 


for it's poſdheus ſteams, ſaid to be capable of killing dogs confined within it's atmoſphere: 


The manufactures of Italy are various; and it's trade in general may be pronounced fo be | 


in a very flouriſhing condition. It exports a great variety of the choiceſt wines and: fruits; 
but ſilks, of all other productions, are the. moſt beritfficiaf articles of it's commerce.” Very 
capital annual fairs are held at Aleſſandria, Cremona, Bergamo, Breſcip, Verona, Re ich a 
Placentia; to which foreigners, as well as the natives of each of the above, laces, reſo: 
Every ſtate has it's own lar goins, as well as armorial gs; the 


which we ſhall notify in the tables of cots. The Pope, as ſovereign df the eeclafiaktical, ter- 


| Titories, bears for his eſcutcheon, Gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, Or, ſurmounted 

with a Crofs, pearled and garniſhed with Ther Royal! Crowns; together with St. Peter's 
Two Keys, placed in Saltier. The Tuſcan arms are, Or, Five Roundles Gus, two, 
two and one, and one in chief, Azure, charged with Three Fleurs-de:lis-Ovs! pate of 
Venice are, Azufe, a Lion winged, Sejant, Or, 3 one his pavad a beok co- 
vered, Argent. And thoſe of Genoa are, Argent, a Croſs, Gules, with a mg ofeg, for 
the Iſland of Corſica; and, for ſupporters,” Two: 1 

With reſpect to the diviſions of Italy, ancient and een it 1 formed i 


2 multitude of mall ſtates; and, after the Gauls had ſettled in the weſtern, and ſeuetel co- 
lonies of Greeks'in the eaſtern provinces, it was. divided into thre . dil called Ty 


| Gallia Cifalpina, Italia Propria, and agu Gre. But Be Ro 
Italy, Auguſtus divided it into eleven provinces; however, his autho with 
old divifions were. again revived, and continued till 1 the Goths 
rulians, in the fifth, century. The Grecian, or eaſtern emperors, 
Oſtrogoths, and made themſelves inaſters: of this coùntry; but the 
themſelves of the ſupirior parts, at laſt reduced what belonged to the b 
che name f the Exarchate; which was alſo, on the other ha 
had ſeized upen Sieily and Naples. The Pope being thus reduced tq the laſt extremity, had 
recourſe to the Franks; and Charlemagne their King having fu tubdued Lombardy,” was pro- 
<laimed Emperor of Rome — 800: however, the re emperors 
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ed from. each other by wild foreſts; corn - fields, and meadows; ſo nt 


gether at the foot of Mount Blanc the 


ad, aboliſhed by — 
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The dutchy of Savoy is bounded on the weſt by France; on tha Gur by "no 
Piedmont; on the eaſt by Piedmont, the Milaneſe, and Switzerland; and-on the north by 
GALE ry , eee ee 
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in fertility, producing excellent paſturage, and a conſiderable quantity of grain. The 
Savoyards are wretchedly poor; and a traveller meets few people on the public roads who 
do not recommend themſelves to his charity. Among both ſexes, a conſiderable number 
; 7FFFCCCCF00000W00000WW00000G000G000 an whes arg Ws 
| The Duke of Savoy, who i allo King of Sardinin, is 2 very pe prince; and is fled. 
the Janus of lealy; beexuſe his country fore & bartier againlt France, His prerogative, | 
with reſpect to civil and ecclefiaſtical affairs, is unlimited; for though ſuperſtition has been 
e e, eee e eee eee e r 
1 a en 
majeſtys capital is Turin, which Res knit prinieighliey of # dm 
| 44 degrees 56 minutes north latitude, and in- Fa 16-minuted: e de us the 
contiocgyel”$s Fe nnd Dann, ins gay euties country; enjoying a moſt delightful pro- 
e Inns, Gevkraie of the wing lg RPG ava 
a bert and the e ave- ſtrong. The houſes are principally 
brick, covered with plaiſter of Paris, which makes a very handſome appearance; the 
ſtreets are PFF cemrieinns of IRE ORs a 
„ berg e err of the city. © © 
The royal palace is a moſt ſplendid ſtructure, furniſſied with 5 
5 are the churches, and ſeveral ocher public edifices, inferior to thoſe of almoſt any other Euro- 
pean capital. The whole city is under the moſt excellent regulations; and the beſt police 
is obſerved on every occaſion, Rn ee eee eee 
ee ee nf eee eee 
Turin, however, labours under ſeveral inconveniences : "he ogy whick-eifs from the-Po 
„ ˖‚˖· · awed wings ceacy the ah thick and timwhekame; and the wells, from 
Ge eee ING wiick are degree — ines: them, in genes nn, 
muddy water. 
| F prafiied in this city maſt be highly diiguiting Widvery pectin. 
who pelluiſs s jult ſenſe of focency; for = curſe, after being carried in proceſſion to the grave, 
is generally thrown into it without any coffin: numbers, indeed, are at times thruſt indiſcri- 
minately into one vault, in the fame indecent manner; and as every pariſh-church. is fur- 
| NT res po ce eee 
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ſome eminence, and contains many ſtately edifices; being the ſeat of the high court of par- 
liament of Savoy, and the reſidence of many of the nobility. The ſtreets are in general 
ſtraight and clean, the town being. waſhed by ſeveral branches of the Alban, and many 
ſprings which iſſue from one of the hills in it's vicinity. This city, however, has ſufferetl 
much by the calamities of war; and in 1731 was almoſt entirely conſumed by fire. 
The King of Sardinia, in time of peace, maintains about 15,000 men; but during a war, 
by means of foreign ſubſidies, he can bring 40,000 troops into the field. Being, as before ob. 
ſerved, perfectly abſolute, he may lay what burdens he pleaſes upon his ſubjects; however, 
his ordinary annual income cannot amount to leſs than 90,000] His preſent Sardinian 
Majeſty owes much of his aggrandizement to Great B ; to which power, by his ſitua- 
tion and neighbourhood, he is conſidered as a natural My; and, ſhould the ambition of 
France graſp at the poſſeſſion of his ee the balance of European power would 1 
a very ſenſible ſhock. 
The Dutchy of Milan, a formidable Italian ſtate We to the Houſe of Auſtria, is 
bounded on the weſt by Savoy, Piedmont, and Montſerrat; on the north, by Switzerland; 
on the eaſt, by the Venetian territories, and the dutchies of Mantua, Parma, and Pla- 
centia; and, on the ſouth, by the dependencies of Genoa; extending upwards of an hundred 
Engliſh miles in breadth, and about an hundred and eight in length. TY 
Scarcely any European country is more fertile in a variety of excellent ein dens being 
every where well watered by rivers or canals; and adorned with three large and beautiful 
lakes, on whoſe banks the choiceſt fruits grow in the greateſt abundance. Indeed, the 
fertility and beauty of this deſireable country are almoſt inconceivable; and, among the 
Milaneſe themſelves, from the viciſſitudes their ſtate has undergone, (being compoſed of 
different nations) a greater latitude, both in ſocial endearments and religious nien 
is found, than among thoſe of the more ſouthern parts of Italy. . 
Milan, the capital of the dutchy, is ſituated in 45 degrees 23 minutes north latitude, and 
in 9 degrees 20 minutes eaſt longitude; and, in it's circumference, occupies an extent of 
ten miles, though the buildings might have ſufficient room in half that ſpace: however, the 
number of gardens within the walls tend much to increaſe it's beauty and conveniency. 
The citadel is extremely ſtrong, and the fortifications regular and ſecure. 
This city is furniſhed with twenty-two gates; two hundred and thirty churches, of 
which ninety-fix are parochial; ninety convents; an hundred religious fraternities; and an 
hundred and twenty ſchools. But, of all the numerous eccleſiaſtical ſtructures with which 
Milan abeurids, none is ſo celebrated as the cathedral dedicated to St. Maria and Thecla, 
being four hundred and eighty feet in length, and, both internally and externally, decorated 
with an infinite variety of ſculptures, paintings, and gildings. | 
So little is purity of manners regarded in Milan, that in moſt of the inns a young tra- 
veller is aſked if he chuſes to have a letto fornite, or female bedfellow; and, as the hoſt is 
held accountable for the ſanity of the girl he recommends, this article is not often objected 
to by our juvenile touriſts. 
In the neighbourhood of this city are many beautiful ſeats: that of the 3 Simo- 
netti is particularly remarkable for it's ſurprizing echo; which, towards the garden, from 
| | two 
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two wings of the building parallel to each other, and ſtanding at the diſtance of n 
common paces without doors or windows, diſtinctly repeats the ſound of a man's vaice, 
but chiefly the laſt ſyllable, forty times, and the report of a piſtol above ſixty. _ . 

The dutchy of Milan Ow Son revenue of 300,000l. which is fuppoſed to main- 
tain an army of 30,000 men. 

The dutchy of Mantua is kbunded: on 1 n that of Fonts, 0 os Palm 5 
on the north by Breſciano and the Veroneſe; on the weſt by the Milaneſe; and on the 
 fouth yen and eee ene 2 * in length, and 
for in breadtt 

Th country, which belongs to ———— Houſe of Auſtria, FT in corn, fruit, 
and vegetables; and produces vaſt quantities of flax. Throughout it's whole extent the 
moſt luxuriant ſcenes preſent themſelves, and every poſſible inconvenience of ſituation is 
fully compenſated by the exuberant fertility of the ſoil. 

Mantua, the capital, ſituated in 45 degrees 12 minutes north tt and in 11 degrees 
34 minutes 6 ca" . 18 mee, e n ellen in — and commits about 
16,000 inhabit: 

The ! is a e We Soria wid h of the moſt ee! | 
maſters, which cannot be viewed by the eye of taſte without the moſt pleaſing admiration. 
The building which formed the ancient duca} palace is likewiſe a celebrated ſtructure; 
but having been pillaged by the Imperialiſts in 1630, it's valuable curioſities fell into the 
hands of the ſoldiers, by whom they were partly deſtroyed and partly diflipated. 

At the diſtance of two Italian miles from Mantua ſtands the ducal menagerie, called Vir- 
giliana, from the grotto where Virgil is ſaid to have ſpent the ſtudious hours of his youth; and 
near it is Pietola, the ancient Andes, the place of Virgil's nativity. The dutchy of Parma, 
together with the dutchies of Placentia and Guſtalla, in proportion to their extent, form ons 
of the moſt flouriſhing Italian ſtates. To the northward and weſtward they terminate on 
the Milaneſe; to the ſouthward, on the territories of Genoa; and to Gear ers 
dutchy of Milan; extending fifty-fix miles in length, and fifty-four in breadth, 

The ſoil is extremely fertile in olive · trees and cheſnuts, and yields that med eee 
paſturage from which the celebrated Parmaſan cheeſe is made. This country was lately tlie 
ſeat of an obſtinate war between the Auſtrians, Spaniards, and Neapolitans; but was at laſt 
confirmed. in-the poſſeſſion of a prince of the Houſe of Bourbon, ſon to Don Philip, the King 
of Spain's youngeſt brother. This prince is generally — I 
Italy, and his revenues are ſaid to exceed 100,000). a year. 

Parma, the capital of the dutchy of that name, e e eiche cattnining. 
nearly 50,000 inhabitants; and is ſituated: in 44 degrees 43 minutes north latitude, und iu 
11 degrees eaſt longitude. The fite is of a circular form, about three miles in circumfe- 
rence; the ſtreets are ee ee a ee houſes are elegant and convenient. The 
ducal palace, which has a communication with the citadel, is a ſuperh ediſice; but was ſtript 
of an ineſtimable e e ng e L-IHI hoc Dan Carlos, who Car 
ried them with him to Naples. 

The cathedral Nee ned with — cxipols, heautifilly paiktod 


155 Corregio, repreſenting — Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary. 
4 R | Parma 


Wich reſpe& to the origin of this 
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te d is like wiſe honoured with an univerſity, founded in 1 509 by Duke Renatus I. and 
| allo an academy, inſtituted for the nobility, by the ſame patron of ſcience, in 1601. 
The principal manufactures of Parma are ſilk ſtuffs and ſtockings; and, indeed, ſilk forms 
the only article of it's foreign commerce. In 1734, the combined armies of the French and 
Sardinians fortified themſelves ſo ſtrongly in the vicinity of this city, that the Imperial 
general Count Merci loſt his life i in the OO! * — . under = command were 
* to retiree | 
.- Placentia, the capital of a N is a confidtrable city, wh defervedly obtained it's 
name from the pleaſantneſs of it's ſituation, It ſtands in 45 degrees north latitude, and in 
10 degrees 24 minutes eaſt longitude; and contains ſeveral magnificent ſtructures, parti- 
cularly the mm; the _— of the ne chat 1 St. Maria in n. and | 
that of St. Sixtus. 
The dutchy of ee is mene by Ha Me, 6 Eecleſiaſtical State, F eee 
Lg: Lucca; extending about fifty-ſix miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 
This country abounds in corn, fruits, and the moſt genial wines; and near St. Paola i is 
an excellent alkaline earth, uſed as an antidote „ Mn Daene and i as a apt e in e | 
| dyſenteries, and hypochondriac diſorders. — | 
Modena, with the dutchy of Mirandola and the wg 6 is l ſubjeR to 
it's own duke, the head of the Houſe of Eſte, from whom the Brunſwick family is deſcended, 
He is abſolute in his on dominionsz n b the 3 wh the Lieu of 8 
is conſequently a vaſſal of the empire. ä 
Modena, the capital of the whole country, and the ak ubdate of the duke, is a Se 
pulous: city; but the ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes, in general, deſtitute both 
of beauty and uniformity. It is ſituated in a ſpacious plain between the Riyers Panaro and 
geochia, in 44 degrees 30 minutes north latitude; and in 11 degrees 27 minutes eaſt longitude. 
From the great number of it's ſteeples and towers, it exhibits an handſome appearance at a 
diſtance; and, indeed, the cathedral and ducal palace, with ſome other public ſtructures, will 
bear a minute inſpection. In the latter is a ſplendid gallery of pictures by famous maſters; 
the. moſt admired of which is Corregio's night-piece repreſenting the Nativity of our Sa- 
viour, in which the refulgence from the- child king in his nnen bein. 
o % 
Venice, one of the moſt celebrated republics i inthe A bath on n 0 it's conſt 
tution and former power, is compoſed of ſeveral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, 
ſome iſlands in the Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia. ' It's Italian deminions are bounded on 
the north dy Trent, Tyrol, and the country of the Grifons; on the caſt, by Carniola and the 
Venetian Gulph; on the ſouth, by the above gulph, Romania, and Mantua;' and, on the weſt, 
by Milan; extending about an hundred and eighty miles in length, and nearly an hundred 


in breadth. It is a delightful champaign country, rien the neben fenita, om, wine, 
dil, ſilk, rich paſturage, and all forts of cattle. | 


public, it is e eee das endstufen 
- of Italy in the fifth century by the Huns, great numbers of people wholived near the Adria- 
tic fled to thoſe iflands — the pelchrated: 1 5 of e now ney and which, about. 


the 


— 


the year 421, had been built upon by * Paton for the indi of commerce; where, 
having ſettled ſome ſmall ſtates, they were originally governed by conſuls, and afterwards 
by tribunes, forming a kind of republie, the council of which conſiſted of the above ma- 
giſtrates. Theſe iſlands gradually became inhabited by the acceſſion of new tribes of emi- 
grants from the diſtreſſed ſtates of Italy during the Gothic invaſions; and at laſt they ſtipu- 
lated with the Longobardi for unmoleſted poſſeſſion of what their own induſtry e * 
rendered habitable. And thus commenced the city and ſtate of Venice. 

About the cloſe of the ſeventh century, the original form of government was aboliſhed, 
and an unlimited power conferred on Paulaucio Anafeſto, who obtained the title of Doge, 
or Duke. Under this ſoverei gnty the ſtate began to extend it's dominions, and to become very 
formidable: but, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, the Venetian power and com- 
merce had gained it's higheſt pitch, and began to decline; however, it has continued as a 
republic upwards of thirteen hundred years, amidſt a variety of foreign wars and inteſtine 
commotions. It's original grandeur was principally derived from the extenſive trade car- 
ried on by the natives; but, after the Portugueſe diſcovered a way to India, their trade 


began inſenſibly to/ decay. Venice, however, ſtill preſerves ſome veſtiges of it's ancient 


ſplendor; but is in every reſpect degenerated, the taſte for enterprize, glory, and the-ſub- 
lime in painting and architecture, having given way to all the n of * and 
the mummery of their carnivals. 

The Venetian nobility is divided into ſix claſſes; ; amounting, in the 3 to 2500z 
each of whom, when twenty- five years of age, is entitled to become a member of the Grand 
Council, by whom a doge is elected by ballot in a very peculiar manner, by means of gold 
and ſilver balls. He is inveſted with the emblems of ſupreme power and regal ſtate; but his 
real authority is extremely circumſcribed, not ing e to ſtir from the city without 
permiſſion from the above council. 

Different councils of the nobility manage the executive part of — "The Col. 
lege, otherwiſe called the Seigniory, i is the ſupreme cabinet-council of ſtate, and the repre- 
ſentative of the republic, which gives audience and delivers anſwers to foreign ambaſſadors, 
to the deputies of towns and provinces, and to the officers of the army. It alſo receives all 
requeſts and memorials on ſtate affairs, ſummons the ſenate at pleaſure, and arranges the 
public buſineſs for it's diſcuſſion. This council often takes cognizance of ſtate crimes, and 
has the power of ſeizing ſuſpicious and accuſed perſons, examining them in priſon, and tak- 
ing down their anfwers, together with the evidence againſt them. However, the tribunal 
of ſtate inquiſitors, conviſting only of three members, and which proceeds in the, moſt de- 
ſpotic manner, has the power, of dedeing without appeal on the life of every citizen ö 
ing to the Venetian ſtate, thoſe of the higheſt nobility, and even that of the doge himſelf. 
To theſe three inquiſitors belon the right of employing ſpies, conſi dering ſecret intelli- 
gence, iſſuing orders to ſeize all perſans whoſe words or actions are deemed reprehenſible, 
and afterwards ſentencing them according to their pleaſure. They are alſo entruſted with 
keys to every part of the ducal palace; ; and can, whenever they think proper, intrude 
on the doge s moſt ſecret retirement, open his cabinet, and examine his papers. Their 


W * only continues for a year; but they are not afterwards reſponlible for any: 
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part of their conduct whe in in power Indeed, ſo much jealouſy, Aiftcult; and e 
power, are diſplayed by government, that the nobleſt Venetians are extremely cautious 
5 of forming any ſocial connections with foreigners, or even of viſiting one another.. 
The Venetian nobility of every order are dreſſed in black gowns, and large wigs, with 
Ape in their hands. The ceremony of the Doge's wedding the Adriatic once a year, which 
is performed by dropping a ring into it from his bucentaur, or ſtate-barge, attended by thoſe 
of all his nobility, is one of the moſt ſplendid Venetian exhibitions. | 

The natives, though their trade is now at a very low ebb, have ſtill ome manufactures of 
ſcarlet cloth; gold and filver ſtuffs; and, above all, fine looking-glaſſes, which bring "i in 2 
very conſiderable profit to their proprietors. 

The ftate revenues amount to about 8,000,000 Italian ducats, equivalent to about chest 
pence ſterling each; from which are defrayed the expences of the ſtate, and alſo thoſe of 
the army, conſiſting in time of peace of 16,000 men, always headed by a foreign general, 
and 10,000 militia. A ſmall fleet is likewiſe conſtantly kept up for curbing the infolence of 
the piratical ſtates of Barbary; and, in order to encourage merit both in a civil and military 
capacity, they haye ſeveral orders of knighthood, the chief of which is that of the Stola doro, 
ſo called from their robes, and which is conferred only on perſons of the firſt r and 
the military order of St. Mark, whoſe badge is a medal of that apoſtle. = 
In eccleſiaſtical concerns, the Venetians are ſubject to two patriarchs, choſen by the 

ſenate; but neither of them have very extenſive powers, though the authority of one of them 
extends over all the provinces. Perſons of every religion, Proteſtants excepted, are tole- 
rated in Venice. 

The Venetians, who are a lively and ingenious people, are extravagantly a of public 

amuſements, and poſſeſs an uncommon reliſh for humour, They are tall and well-pro- 
portioned; and in the ſtreets of Venice many of thoſe fine manly countenances, the re- 
ſemblances of which are tranſmitted to us by the pencils of Titian and other capital artiſts, 
continually preſent themſelves: The women, who have the moſt expreſſive features, poſſeſs 
an eaſineſs of addreſs peculiar to themſelves, and very pleaſing to ſtrangers The common 
people are remarkably ſober, affable, and gentle, in their intercourſe with one another. It 
being cuſtomary for the Venetians to go maſked, and to indulge in ſome other liberties, | 
during the time of the Carnival, an idea has originated that they are therefore more licen- 
tious in their manners than the inhabitants of other parts of Italy; but, though the Car- 
nival undoubtedly draws together an immenſe number of foreigners, who delight in expen- 
_ five exhibitions, and voluptuous gratifications, this Bens Goes 3 not ſhow: to reſt on the 
moſt ſolid baſis, 

The ſubjects of the Venia republic are not oppreſſed; the Sue Lang wiſely fore- 
ſeen that mild treatment, and moderate indulgences, are the moſt political ſchemes for pre- 
preventing inteſtine broils, and open revolts. The Venetian territories in Italy, excluſive 
_ of ſome of the Adriatic iſlands, and nd the dutchy of Venice, contain the Paduaneſe, the penin- 
fila of Rovigo, the Veroneſe, the diſtrifts of Vicenza, e, Bergamo, Cromaſohy and 
Marca T reviginns, with the country „„ 


Venice, 
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Venice, the capltal, and ſeat of the republic of that name, is ſituated in 45 degrees 46 minutes 
north latitude, and in 13 degrees 10 minutes eaſt longitude. Being built on a number of 
very ſmall iſlands, it has a moſt brilliant appearance at a diſtance; and, with all it's ſtately 
fabrics, ſeems as if floating in the ſurrounding ocean. Between the city and the Italian con- 
tinent lies the Laguna, or marſhy lake, five Italian miles in breadth; which, by the aſſiduous 
care of the republic, is prevented from becoming dry land, or from being ever ſo frozen over, 
as to bear an army; hence the city is inacceſſible on that fide; and, towards the ſea, the 
approach of an enemy may likewiſe be rendered very difficult, as well as dangerous. The 
great numbers of fiſh, caught at the very doors of the houſes, are excellent preſervatives 
againſt famine, The ſeveral canals leading to the city between the ſand-banks and marſhy 
ſhallows are at a vaſt expence kept clear of the weeds and lime introduced into them by 
means of frequent floods; and have upwards of five hundred bridges over them, chiefly con- 
ſtructed of ſtone; the moſt ſpacious of which is the Rialto, conſiſting only of a ſingle arch, 
whoſe foundation occupies about ninety feet, and reſts on twelve thouſand elm-piles. This 
bridge 1s every where covered with 11 and is faid to have coſt the republic two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand ducats. a 

The city of Venice, which is about ſix Italian miles in clveuraſorenics? contains ſeventy 
pariſh-churches, fifty-four convents of monks, twenty-ſix nunneries, ſeventeen rich hoſpi- 
tals, eighteen orator ies, forty religious fraternities, fifty-three ſquares, and one hundred and 
ſixty-five marble and twenty-three braſs ſtatues. The buildings are of ſtone, but the greater 
part of them makes but a mean appearance; ſo that, in point of beauty and elegance, this 
city is inferior to ſeveral in Italy: however, ſome of the ſquares, palaces, and public ſtrue- 
tures, are extremely ſplendid, being covered with the fineſt marble, and adorned with every 
thing valuable in architecture. 

From the fertility of the ſurrounding country, and the facility of conveyance, Venice is 
conſtantly and plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions; the ſpring-water, however, 
is very indifferent; for which reaſon almoſt every houſe is . with a ciftern, to re- 
ceive the rain- water from the roof. 

Round Venice lie a conſiderable number of ſmall iſlands; ſome of which are n 
with handſome gardens, walks, and beautiful churches. 

The republic of Genoa, formerly one of the moſt opulent and celebrated in n Italy, i is vaſtly 
degenerated, though the ſpirit of trade is ſtill kept alive among it's nobility and citizens. It 
is poſſeſſed of a long tract of land extending along the coaſt of a ſpacious gulph of the Mediter- 
ranean, anciently called Mare Liguſticum. This diftri& is about an hundred and fifty-two 
miles long, but not above twenty miles broad; being bounded by the principality of Pied- 
mont, and the dutchies of Montſerrat, Milan, Placentia, and Parma. 

Mountains occupy a conſiderable extent of this country, ſome of which are extremely 
ſterile. Genoa, however, produces ſeveral ſorts of delicious wines; and plenty of excellent 
fruits, particularly lemons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, and almonds; beſides plantations of 
mulberries for the ſubſiſtence of ſilk- worms. 

The Genoeſe of diſtinction uſually dreſs in black, in a very plain and lnelepai manner, to 
which they are probably induced by motives of ceconomy. Their princi ipal manufactures 
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are velyets, damaſks, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. The common people live in a moſt 
wretched manner; and as the foil is not very fruitful in corn, they are obliged o import 
conſiderable quantities from other countries, or depend on the ſpontaneous produce of the 
earth. 

Lk , government of Genoa is ariſtocratical, being veſted in the nobility; at the head of 
whom is the Doge, who is incapable of being promoted to that high dignity till he is fifty 
years of age; notwithſtanding which, a new Doge is elected every two years, the former 
being incapable of holding that poſt till the ſpace of ſeven years has intervened from his laſt 
election. The Doge gives audience to ambaſſadors all civil and military orders are iſſued 
in his name; and, for the ſupport of his rank, he is allowed a body-guard of two hundred 
Germans. 

The maritime power of this republic, which was formerly very conſiderable, is now 
dwindled to a few gallies; and, indeed, it's principal ſafety depends on the natural jealouſy 
of other European powers, to any of which it would undoubtedly be a valuable acquiſition. 

Genoa, the capital, and ſeat of this republic, is ſituated in 44 degrees 25 minutes north 
latitude, and in 8 degrees 41 minutes eaſt longitude and, from the delightfulneſs of it s ſitua- 
tion, as well as the elegance of it's buildings, forms one of the moſt beautiful cities in Italy. 
Standing on a conſiderable declivity, it affords a moſt magnificent proſpect at ſea, which 
has obtained it the appellation of Superba. The ſtreets are extremely well paved, and re- 
markably clean. 

The harbour is ſpacious, though not remarkably ſafe: however, neither care nor expence 
having been omitted in forwarding it's improvement and promoting it's ſecurity, it is now 
furniſhed with a mole, extending ſeven hundred paces into the ſea. 

The rowers on board the gallies conſiſt of three claſſes; thoſe who, through indigence, 
barter their liberty for bread; criminals who are ſentenced to the oar for a limited time, or 
for life; and Turkiſh or Barbary captives. Theſe laſt, though they become converts to 
Chriſtianity, never recover their freedom; contrary to the known practice of the Infidels, 
who always give liberty to ſuch Chriſtian ſlaves as embrace Mahometaniſm. 

The Ducal Palace, an ancient ſtone ſtructure, ſtanding almoſt in the centre of the city, is 
fitted up in a very ſuperb ſtile, and adorned with ſeveral beautiful paintings and curioſities. 
Among the former is the Diſcovery of America by Chriſtopher Columbus; and „among the 
latter, a ſhield containing an hundred and twenty piſtol-barrels, which a Julius Cæſar Vac- 
che is ſaid to have eanſtructed, in order to Gipatch, at one ſhots the Doge and his aſſembled 

uncil. 

W * eccleſiaſtical ſtructures contain ſeveral relics, which ſuperſtition deems invaluable; 
and among others in the cathedral is a diſh made of a ſingle emerald, ſaid to have been 
preſented by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, and the very ſame out of which Chriſt 
eat the Paſchal Lamb at his Laſt Supper. 


In 1 75 I, a new academy of painting, ſculpture, and civil architecture, was ;nflituted at 
Genoa, under the protection of the council. Indeed, the whole city is replete with uſeful 
and benevolent inſtitutions; but ſtrangers meet with very indifferent accommodations; the 
inns being none of the beſt, and the only wine to be had in them being purchaſed from the 
vaults of the republic, 


The 


The fair-ſex of this city are generally educated in cloifters; but, no ſooner are they mar- 
ried, than each of them is conſtantly attended by a kind of Platonic lover called a Ciciſbeo, 
who exhibits all the little arts of complaiſance with the aſſiduity of the moſt impaſſioned 
admirer. Inconſiſtent, however, as this practice may appear with female modeſty and con- 
jugal peace, it is not confined to the Genoeſe, but is alſo common in many other parts of 
Italy, and even at Vienna. Indeed, both the beauty and wit of the ladies are commonly 
eſtimated by the number of humble ſlaves they retain after marriage. Nor is this piece of 
gallantry confined to the young and the amiable; even the old and decrepid, if poſſeſſed of 
rank and opulence, have generally intereſt enough to command their ciciſbei. ; 

The little republic of Lucca, which is only about thirty Italian miles in circumference, is 
bounded by the Tuſcan dominions, a part only terminating on the dutchy of Modena; and, 
for the fertility of the foil, and the mildneſs of it's government, is perhaps unequalled in Italy. 
Theſe attractions have tended to promote ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry among the natives, that 
the whole territory may be compared to a well-cultiyated garden, containing upwards of 
| 120,000 inhabitants. The annual revenues amount to about 80,0001. and the ſtate, which 
is under the protection of the Emperor, maintains a regular body of five hundred natives, 
with ſeventy Swiſs guards. | | 

The vicinity of the Grand Dutchy of Tuſcany keeps the natives of Lucca conſtantly on 
their guard, in order to preſerve their freedom; for, in ſuch a ſituation, an univerſal har- 
mony and concord can alone enable them to tranſmit to poſterity the bleſſing of that adored 
Liberty, whoſe image they bear on their arms, their coin, their city gates, and all their pub- 
lic buildings. It is alſo obſerved by Britiſh travellers, that the inhabitants of this little re- 
public, on account of their being in poſſeſſion of freedom, generally appear with an air of 
chearfulneſs and ſerenity ſeldom diſcoverable in the countenances of their neighbours. 

Lucca, the capital, is ſituated in 43 degrees 52 minutes north latitude, and in 11 degrees 
27 minutes eaſt longitude, in a moſt charming plain about fifteen or twenty miles in extent, 
terminating in eminences delightfully diverſified with villages, ſeats, ſummer-houſes, vine- 
yards, meadows, and corn-fields. The inhabitants amount to near 40,000; among whom 
are a conſiderable number of artizans and manufacturers, who carry on an extenfive trade. 
The cathedral is a fine Gothic ſtructure, adorned with ſome capital paintings: in the veſtry 
are eight large filver buſts; with a golden crucifix of exquiſite workmanſhip, valued at 
34,000 ſcudi. | | 

The republic of St. Marino may be juſtly deemed a geographical curioſity. It's terri- 
tories conſiſt of a high craggy mountain, with a few eminences at the bottom; and the in- 
habitants boaſt of having preſerved their liberties, as a republic, for more than thirteen cen- 
turies. It is under the protection of the Pope; and the inoffenſive manners of the natives, 
who are not above 5000 in number, together with the ſmall value of their territory, have pre- 
ſerved it's original independence. The town, which is the ſeat of this republic, and ſtands 
on the ſummit of the lofty mountain forming the territory, 1s generally hid among the 
clouds; and the ſtreets are frequently covered with ſnow while warm weather and ſunſhine 


gladden the ſurrounding country. Neither ſpring nor rivulet is to be ſeen in the whole 
| 5 dominion 
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abundantly fertile in corn, fruits, wine, and oil; and, from the almoſt infinite variety of hills, 
- vallies, and plains, the country is extremely Neaſant. 


magnificent beyond conception, and contain a prodi gious variety of the moſt valuable anti- 


ties of native growth; and, ſince the acceſſion of the Archduke Leopold, brother to the 
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dominion; however, the inhabitants are well provided with large eiſterns and reſervoirs of 
rain and ſnow- water. The wine which grows on the ſides of the mountain is extremelygood 
and the cellars, which generally conſiſt of deep holes dug in the ſides of the hill, render them 
extremely cool even in the hotteſt ſeaſons, | 

The GrandDutchy of Tuſcany is bounded bythe Tuſcan Sea, the Eccleſiaſtical State, the 
dutchy of Modena, and the republic of Lucca; and, excluſive of ſome detached territories, 
extends about an hundred and ſixteen miles in length, and eighty in breadth. The ſoil is 


Florence, the capital of Tuſcany, after having long remained in the poſſeſſion of the illuſ- 
trious houſe of Medicis, (who made their capital the cabinet of all that is rich and valuable 
in architecture and the arts) is now fallen under the power of a younger branch of the Houſe 
of Auſtria. 

This city, ſtanding between two fruitful mountains, in 39 degrees 42 minutes north lati- 
tude, and in 11 degrees 47 minutes eaſt longitude, is divided into two unequal parts by the 
Arno, over which are four beautiful bridges; and contains, on a en computation, 
70,000 inhabitants. 

Though the various beauties of this ſuperb city ien often deſcribed, deſeription 
itſelf falls infinitely ſhort of what they really are. The Grand Duke's palaces are rich and 


quities. The celebrated Venus de Medicis, allowed by the ableſt judges to be the ſtandard 
of taſte in female beauty and proportion, ſtands in a room called the Tribunal. The in- 
feription on it's baſe aſſigns it to Cleomenes, an Athenian, the ſon of Apollodorus: it is formed 
of fine white marble, on all ſides ſurrounded by maſter- pieces of ſculpture, ſome of which are 
attributed to Praxiteles, and other Greek maſters. Indeed, every part of the city exhibits 
the moſt curious ſpecimens in painting, ſtatuary, and architecture; and the inhabitants boaſt 
of the improvements they have made in the Italian language, by means of their Academia 
della Cruſca, and ſeveral others which have been eſtabliſhed among them for the moſt be- 
neficial purpoſes. 

Though the Florentines affect great pomp, many of their nobility and gentry carry on a 
retail trade in wine from their cellar- windows; having broken flaſks affixed to them, by 
way of ſigns. The citizens likewiſe deal in gold and ſilver ſtuffs, with various commodi- 


preſent emperor, a conſiderable reformation, both with reſpect to government and manufac- 
tures, has taken place in this dutchy, which has proved of eſſential ſervice to finance. 

Piſa, a ſpacious city of Tuſcany, ſtanding on the Arno, in 45 degrees 37 minutes north 
latitude, and in 11 degrees 18 minutes eaſt longitude, is incommoded by a damp and ſickly 
air: the houſes, however, make a tolerable appearance. The life and ſpirit which formerly 
animated this city are ſo far exhauſted, that graſs grows in ſeveral of the ſtreets: for, ſince 
the loſs of their freedom, the moſt wealthy inhabitants have withdrawn themſelves; ſo that 
they are now fuppofed to amount to no more than 16, ooo; though, in the clevſth cen- 


tary, they were computed at 150,000, The Univerſity, founded in 1339, ſeems to partake 
: | of 
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of the misfortunes of the tity, though it is well endowed, and ſupplied with able profeſtors 
nominated by the Grand Duke. 
In the church- yard belonging to the cathedral, and detached from any other Building, 
ſtands the famous Leaning Tower of Piſa, which is of a citcular form, and aſcended by 
three hundred and fifty-five ſteps to the top, being encloſed by a breaſt=work, atul containing 
ſeven bells. It is computed to be 188 feet high; and is divided into eight partitions, or 
ſtories, each ſurrounded by a colonade of thirty-eight pillars of an uniform thicktieſs in every 
row, but decreaſing in length proportionably as they advance towards the top. A pluttiinet 
let down perpendicularly from the top touches the ground at the diſtance of fifteen feet from 
the bottom. This remarkable inclination has given rife to a variety of conjectures: fomit 
| pretending that it was effected by the peculiar art of the architect; and others, by ſome ac:- 
cidental concuſſion of the earth. However, the ſinking of the foundation on the inelining 
ſide ſeems to be the real cauſe, as is evident from the pedeſtals of tie loweſt rom of pillars 
being ſunk much deeper in the earth on the fide of the inclination. than on the other. ' 
Sienna, the capital of a territory included in the dominions of Tuſcany, ſtands thirty-ſix 
miles ſouth of Florence, on three conſiderable hills, which render the ſtreets very uneven: 
but this inconvenience is amply compenſated by the agrecableneſs of the proſpe and the 
extreme ſalubrity of the air. The houſes are in general elegant, and the inhabitatity are 
nenn as affable and chearful in their diſpoſitions. { 


The cathedral is encruſted, both internally and externally, wich ne! eee 
ment is admirably inlaid with marble and precious ſtones, eſpecially under the cnpola, and 
before the great altar, where many Cn Fe repaid Un — NR 
with all the delicacy of painting. 

- Sienna derives it's origin, as the natives ed. Diets Home: a whack 
account the city- arms, which are ſet up in ſeveral places, and particularly on a pillar of 
ophir fronting the Senate — — thoſe illuſtrious nnn in the n 
all. 

Leghorn, a celebrated cio and part of Tuſcany, ſtanding i in 43 degrees 33 miha norm 
latitude, and in 10 degrees 25 minutes eaſt longitude, formerly belonged to the Genoeſe, 
and was by them given to Duke Coſmo I. in exchange for the town of Sarzana. | This eity, 
which is built in the modern taſte, poſſeſſes many ſtriking beauties Though fuirounded 
with marſhes, the canals now cut through ſeveral parts of the town have in ſome! metfore 
diſſipated the noxious effluvia, and rendered the air far leſs inimicat to health than formerly, 
The fortifications are deemed exceſſively ſtrong; and from the ramparts ate many beaurt- 
ful proſpects of villas towards the land-fide; and of ſhipping towards the fea. The harbour 
is remarkable both for it's beauty and utility; and' on a ſtructure near it, in which the grand 
dukes formerly reſided, is an inſcription to the following purport: © Fly hither; ye merchants, 
with alacrity: this facred place, by it's beauty, commodiouſheſs, freedom, and plenty of 
all the conveniences of life, allures you. Coſmo HE the fit Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
wo reſides in this houſe, courteouſly invites you. Having enlarged and fortified the city, 
© he rebuilt this hen, Saf —— Foodedie 1 apt de inet ion 
ah oi 4 | 113-24. 63 
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ſcarcely twenty. 


magnificent villas, and embelliſhed with all the delights which art and nature could produce, 
are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes, equally inauſpieious to health and plea- 


wiſiting his dominions, form the moſt valuable part of the accidental revenues accruing 
to his Holineſs. Lately the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon have taken upon them to pre- 


do the Italians the juſtice to remark, that the poverty and indolence of the lower ranks do 
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'Tothis dity thoſe of all nations and of every rerſuaſion have free acceſs, and may tl 
ſettle in it. The number of inhabitants are computed at 40,000; of whom 20,000 are ſaid 
to be Jews; who live in a ſeparate quarter, have an elegant ſynagogue, and (though ſub. 
zected to very heavy impoſts) are in a very flouriſhing condition, the greateſt part of the 
commerce of the city being tranſacted by them, either as agents or principals,.. 
The Eceleſiaſtical State, or Papal dominions, lie about the middle of Italy; being Wendel ä 
on the north by the republic of Venice; on the eaſt by the Adriatic; on the ſouth-eaſt and 
ſouth by the 8 Naples; and on the weſt by the Grand Dutchy of Tuſcany and the 
: extending from north to ſouth two hundred and forty miles; and 
from the ſouth-weſt to _ n in mae _ an pern, and _ hut i in _— 


On — oiniry the fatal effects of Nee ſuperſtition, a ee 


ebene conſpicuous in a high degree. Thoſe ſpots which, under the ancient Romans, the 


maſters of the world, were formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding the moſt 


ſure; and the Campagna di Roma itſelf, which formerly contained a million of inhabitants, 
affords at preſent a miſerable ſubſiſtence to leſs than a thouſand. Notwithſtanding this, the 
Pope is a very conſiderable temporal prince, and his annual revenues are eſtimated by ſome 
at a million ſterling: but this income is not to be underſtood as ariſing entirely from his 
ſecular poſſefſions; his accidental revenues amount to a very conſiderable ſum, though they 
2 diminiſhed by the ſuppreſſion of the order of Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt 
ſupplies, and the meaſures adopted by the Catholic powers to-prevent the. great ecclefiaſtical 
iſſues of money to Rome. Indeed, from the moſt authentic modern accounts, we learn, 
that the taxes on the proviſions and lodgings of foreigners, who fpend immenſe ſums in 


leribe limits to the papal power; and as the progreſs of ſcience daily tends to defeat the 
reign of ſuperſtition, it is probable that his Holineſs will ſpeedily find both his ſpiritual and 
temporal intereft on the decline. Some of the late popes have made ſeveral ineffeQual 
efforts for the improvement of their territories ; for the principal power being veſted in lazy 
eccleſiaſtics, induſtry and agriculture ſeem to experience diſcouragements which are inſepara- 
ble from the papal government. The indolence of the higher ranks infects their inferiors, 
ho therefore prefer beggary and impoſition on ſtrangers to induſtry, eſpecially as they 
- muſt hald their property by the precarious tenure of the will of their maſter. In ſhort, 
the inhabitants of many parts of the Eccleſiaſtical State muſt periſh through their floth, 
did not the fertility of their ſoil afford them a ſpontaneous ſubſiſtence. However, we muſt 


not appear to * rom natural e but to be en Wins ROM ow „ e 
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Nor is this Abbie to be confined to the odd e is . princes an 
to be eſteemed the patrons of all the elegant and curious arts, and each vied with the other 
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in making his court the repoſitory of taſte and magnificence, This idle paſſion diſabled 
them from expending their money on works of public utility, and from encouraging the in- 
duſtry or relieving the wants of their ſubjects; and the miſchievous effects ariſing from this 
rivalſhip of ſplendor are to be traced in almoſt every Italian ſtate. | 

Rome, ſtanding in 41 degrees 47 minutes north latitude, and in 3 degrees 5 minutes 
eaſt longitude, was formerly conſidered as the capital of the world; and, for ſplendid edifices, 
antiquities, and curioſities, is {til} unrivalled, It derives it's origin from Romulus, who 
laid the foundation of it about 753 years before the Chriſtian zra: it's figure and ſituation, 
however, have been often changed; and the demolition of edifices has ſo filled up the rallies, 
that the ſeven hills on which it was originally built are now ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. ,, Mo- 
dern Rome contains within it's walls, which are about ten miles in circumference, a vaſt 
number of gardens, vineyards, waſtes, fields, and meadows; yet, in the beauty and magni- 
ficence of it's religious ſtructures and palaces, it far ſurpaſſes the ancient. When miſtreſs 
of the world, Rome contained nothing which could be compared with St. Peter's church, 
the moſt amazing ſtructure in the univerſe, built in form of a Latin croſs, with ſuch. exact 
ſymmetry and proportion, that the moſt critical eye cannot find any thing deſerving of blame: 
and perhaps many other churches in this city exceed the ancient temples in the beauty of 
their architecture, the value of their materials, utenſils, and furniture; though it muſt be 
acknowledged that the ancient Pantheon appears to have been built on a very coloſſal and 
magnificent ſcale, 

The caſtle of St. Angelo, the chief fortreſs * 1 8 not ſeem capable of. n a 
long defence, if reſolutely beſieged; and the inhabitants, calculated at only 145, O00, would 
find it extremely difficult to protect ſuch an extenſive circuit of walls. The Tyber, whoſe 
name is familiar to every ſcholar, and which has been magnified into one of the moſt cele- : 
brated rivers on earth, is extremely inconſiderable when compared with the Thames, being 
navigable only for boats, barges, and lighters. 

With reſpect to the moſt famous remains of antiquity which 1 preſents to the atten- | 
tion of every traveller, the amphitheatres claim the firſt regard. That which was erected 
by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by his ſon Titus, is one of the moſt conſiderable: it employed 
twelve thouſand captive Jews for ſeveral years, and is ſaid to have been capable of con- 
taining eighty-ſeven thouſand. ſpeRators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding. The ar- 
chitecture is perfectly light; and the proportions are ſo juſt, that the real magnitude is not 
at firſt diſcovered. But the Goths, and other barbarians, began it's deſtruction, and the 
popes and cardinals have endeavoured to compleat it: Cardinal Farneze, in particular, ſtrip- 
ped it of ſome fine remains of marble cornices, friezes, and pillars; and, with infinite pains and 
labour, robbed it of the greateſt part of it's outſide caſing of marble, which he employed 
in building the palace of Farneze. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septimus Se- 
verus, and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though much. decayed. The different 
baths, palaces and temples, to be ſeen in different quarters of this illuſtrious city, anſwer the 
moſt exalted ideas we can form of Roman grandeur. The Pantheon, at preſent con- 
verted into a church, and which, from it's circular figure, is called the Rotunda, is more en- 
tire than any other Roman temple r remaining. Several of the niches, which anciently 

| contained 
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thirty-ſeven feet high, excluſive of the pedeſtals and elipilals each cut out of a ſingle block, 


portico, to the left, is a large antique vaſe of Numidian mens, ; oak in the area before it is 


ginians; the ſtatue of the wolf giving ſuck to Romulus and Remus, with viſible marks of 


the laws of the Twelve Tables; and a thouſand other antiquities which are tranſmitted unhurt 
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gance, and decorated with columns of the Doric order. 
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to all manner of licentiouſnefs : but the ſummer at Rome appears very tedious; and it is com- 


contained the ſtatues of the heathen deities, are ſtill left entire. The exterior part of this 
ſtructure is formed of Tivoli ſtone, and the interior is encruſted with marble. The roof is 
a round dome without any pillars, the diameter of which is an hundred and forty- four feet; 
and though it has no windows, but only a round aperture in the centre of the dome, it is 
very light in every part. The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones and porphyry, ſlop- 
ing round towards the centre; where the rain- water, falling down through the aperture on the 
top of the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain, covered with a ſtone full of holes. 
The colonade in front, conſiſting of ſixteen columns of granite of the Corinthian order, 


cannot be viewed without aſtoniſhment. The entrance is adorned with columns "ny 
eight feet high, and the architrave is formed of a fingle piece of granite. On entering the 


an antique baſon of porphyry. 

Trajan's and Antoninus's Pillars, the former 175 feet high, and the latter covered with 
inſtructive ſculptures, are ſtill pretty perfect: and when a traveller beholds the roſtrated 
column erected by Duillius in commemoration of the firſt naval victory over the Cartha- 


the ſtroke of lightning recorded by Cicero; the very identical braſs plates which contained 


to the preſent times; he forgets the devaſtations of the northern barbarians, the ages which 
have elapſed ſince the Roman empire flouriſhed; and fondly imagines himſelf ſurrounded with 
ſages and heroes, attending the triumphal car, or liſtening to the eloquence of the Forum, 

The Catacombs of the illuſtrious family of the Aruntii are {till to be ſeen, with ſeveral of 
the inſcriptions entire, near the Porta Major, in the midſt of a vineyard. ' There is a de- 
ſcent of ſeveral ſteps into theſe ſubterraneous apartments, which are deſigned with great ele- 


The inhabitants uſe every precaution to protect themſelves from the e heat of 
the ſun, by building their apartments low, paving them with marble, and cooling them with 
fountains and water-ſpouts. Their beds are ſurrounded, at convenient diſtances, with cur- 
tains of gauze or tiffany, cloſely tacked to the floor and cieling, to prevent their being mo- 
leſted with gnats. It is alſo cuſtomary to ſleep two or three hours immediately after dinner 
during the moſt intenſe heats of the day; but the mortal effects of the evening air in the 
Campagna di Roma prevent the natives from ſpending that temperate ſeaſon in wilking, 83 
is the practice in other warm climates. | 

The vintage is a time of general feſtivity when the common people give themſelves up 


monly faid, that none but dogs, idiots, and Frenchmen, will walk the ftreets in the day-time 
2 that ſeaſon. However, the prodigious number of aſſemblies, concerts, plays; and 
operas, render Rome very agreeable to men of faſhion and fortune. | 

Travellers, in viſiting Rome, ſhould be extremely circumſpect both in their words and ac- 
tions; though, on meeting the hoſt and other proceflions, the Proteſtants need be under no 
apprehenfion of thoſe brutal inſults which are ſomefl s ſhewn in other countries through 
the bigotry of the vulgar. | 
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Public proſtitutes : are licenfed in Rome, on paying a ſmall tax into FRY qugel treaſury: 
however, there are ſeveral regulations adopted for the purpoſe of reclaiming them; they are 
excluded from the communion ; and, if they die in that e are denied ——_ ſe- 

ulturs. | 
» There is nothing very e in the Pope 8 a government of 8 Like 
other princes, he maintains his guards, or ſbirri, who take care of the peace of the city, un- 

der proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtical and civil. The Campagna di Roma, in which 
Rome itſelf ſtands, is under the immediate inſpection of his Holineſs; ut in other provinces 
he exerciſes his juriſdiction by means of legates and vice - legates. The Pope monopolizes 
all the corn in his territories, and has always a ſufficient number of troops on foot to keep 
the provinces in awe; but Pope Clement XIV. wiſely diſclaimed all intentions of oppoſing 
any arms to the neighbouring princes, except thoſe of prayers and ſupplications, which 
alone ſeem conſiſtent with the character of a ſupreme head of the Chriſtian religion. 

Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the maſt conſiderable*city i in the 
Eccleſiaſtical State; whoſe-inhabitants are an exception to the general character of indo- 
lence with which the Italians are uſually branded. The government is under a legate a latere, 
who is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. The natives of this city live in 
a very ſocial and comfortable manner; and, perhaps; their diſtance from Rome in ſome meaſure 

contributes to their felicity, by removing them farther from the rapacious exactions prac- 
tiſed on thoſe who are more immediately under the eye of government. 

The reſt of che Eccleſiaſtical State contains many towns c ted in ancient at hiſtory, and 


4 


_ even-now exhibiting the moſt ſtriking veſtiges of magnificence; but at preſent they are 


little better than deſolate, though in different places a luxurious church and convent may be 
found, which either the donations of former ſuperſtition, or the toil and ſweat of the neigh- 
bouring peaſants, contribute to ſupport... | 

The grandeur of Ferrara, Ravenna, [1% 0 Rimini, Ancona, and many other ſtates and 
cities illuſtrious in former times, is now only to be traced in their ſtately ruins, and in ancient 
hiſtory. On the other hand, Loretto, a place without a name in antiquity, ſtanding within 
two thouſand paces of the ſea, is become the admiration of the world for the es it 
contains, and the prodigious. reſort of pilgrims and other devotees to it, from a legend induſ— 


triouſly propagated by the Romiſh clergy, that the houſe in which the Virgin Mary is aid 


to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither through the air by angels, attended by many 
other miraculous circumſtances. According to the hiſtory of this Caſa Santa, or ſacred 
houſe, it is pretended that, in May 1291, it was tranſported by angels through the air from 
| Galilee to Terſato, in Dalmatia; and, three years and a half afterwards, into Ttaly, where, 
on the oth of December 1294, about midnight, it was placed im a wood belonging to Re- 
cCantani, a thouſand paces diſtant: from the ſea; and, after another removal, at laſt finally 
depoſited in it's preſent ſituation, where all imaginable care is taken to prevent any part of < $7 
the materials being carried to other places, and expoſed as relics, left it ſhould prove preju- - 
dicial to Loretto. LOR 
The Caſa Santa is built of bricks of unequal ſizes; and. is dureh one feet nine inches in 
length, Wee det three ab in breadth, and eighteen feet nine inches high at the ſlides; 
. 4 U | | | but, 
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but, in the centre of the roof, it riſes five palms higher than the ſides. On the top of this 
ſtructure is a tower, which ſuperſtition itſelf cannot deny to have been a modern work, ſince 
it would be contrary to all probability to ſuppoſe that the Virgin Mary had ſuch a tower 
erected upon her mean habitation. During violent tempeſts of thunder and lightning, two 


little bells ſuſpended in this tower are rung, from a belief that their found will e _, 


as well as prevent any dangerous effects from their violence. 
The images of the Virgin Mary and of the Divine Infant are formed of cedar, and 5 


| placed i in a ſmall apaFtment ſeparated from the others by a ſilver baluſtrade adorned with 
a gate of the {me metal. It is impoſſible ta deſcribe the gold chains, rings, jewels, emeralds, 


pearls, and rubies, with which theſe images are loaded; and the angels of ſolid gold, placed 
on each ſide, are equally enriched with the moſt precious diamonds and ſplendid decorations. 
The number of pilgrims who annually viſited this place formerly amounted to two hun- 
dred thoufand; but the Reformation having giyen a ſevere blow to indülgences, the zeal 
for tedious pilgrimages Mereatly cooled; fo that Loretto is iff much leſs repute than it was 
ſome ages ago: however, it 1s indebted o fuperſttion and TRY for an immenie maſs of 
treaſure. * 9 *. 
The kingdom of Naples i is balieded on the north- eaſt by the Eccleſiaſtical 12 but on 
all other quarters by the Mediterranean and Adriatic; it s greateſt length being two hundred 
and eighty miles, and it's breadth ffom ninety- ſix to an hundred and twenty miles. 
This countly, comprehen, ing the ancient Samnium, Gampania, Apulia, and | Magna 
ia, is ſubject to one the warmeſt climates in Italy, and is one of the moſt incon- 
ſtant and unpropitious to valetudinarians. The fertility of the ſoil, however, is very extraor- , 
dinary, producing an exuberance of all kinds of grain; as well as the fineſt fruits and culinary a 
vegetables, which may be brought to perfection at any ſeaſon of the year. The wines 
called Vino Greco and Lachrymæ Chriſti are eſteemed very excellent; nor are the Neapo- 
litan oil, rice, and fax, inferior to thoſe of any country in the world. But, amidſt the 


luxuriance of natural plenty, the inhabitants of the kingdom of Naples are obnoxious to 


many diſagreeable circumſtances, which in ſome meaſure *overbalance the fortuitous Con- 
current of local advantages. Their vicinity to the volcano of Veſuvius is a conſtant ſource 
of alarms, and often of the moſt inevitable dangers; and, the heat of the climate gives birth 
to number of poiſonous inſets and reptiles, from which not even the houſes and beds can 


- be ſecured. Among theſe; ſcorpions are the moſt numerous and troubleſome, which infeſt 


W 
* the country in a ſurprizing manner; nor are the ſwarms of lizards, which in the vernal 


ſeaſon cover the roofs of the houſes, a ſmall inconvenience to the natives. Of all other in- 
ſects, however, the Aputian tarantula is the moſt remarkable, whoſe bite is ſaid to occaſion - 
a ſpecies of inſenſibility bordering on, idiotiſm, and which can only be cured by the charms, 
of muſic. The inſtruments uſed for this purpoſe are chiefly the guittar, hautboy, trumpet, 
violin, and Sicilian kettle-drum, on which almoſt every pefſon is in ſome meaſure capable 


" performing ; and, when a cure is attempted, the operation of the muſic is enforced by 
the grimaces and odd geſticulations of the muſician. The infected, on their part, rouzed 


from their melantholy by the peculiar 1 of the airs which are uſed on theſe occaſions, 
RR ee.ukxert 
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exert themfelves with the utmoſt vigour, regulating their motions according to the muſic, 
till the venom is quite expelled, which ſometimes takes up five or fix days, the muſic being 
ſuſpended at intervals, and the patient put to bed well covere having a ſudorific cordial 
given him to promote perſpiration. On the patient's recovery, he has not the leaſt recol- 
lection of what paſſed during his diſorder; and if the cure be not perfectly effected, and the 
poifon entirely expelled, the ſame ſymptoms return the ſucceeding year; and ſome are ſaid 
to have laboured under this dreadful diſorder for ten or twenty years. But while a 
regard to impartiality induces us to mention theſe remarkable circumſtances relative to the 
bite of the tarantula, to which implicit faith has been given by ſome authors of the higheſt 


reputation, we are, however, aware, that the very exiſtence of that animal Has been diſputed 


by others who, from ſituation, might have been ſuppoſed to be the moſt competent judges: 


ſo difficult a taſk is it to diſtinguiſh between truth and fiction, and to diveſt the molt intel- i 


ligent of an affectation of enen N thing for which. s can * no ſa- 
tisfactory reaſon. 4 ; 1 

The city of Naples, the capital of the Loni is ſituated in 41 degrees 21 + race 
north latitude, and in 14 degrees 45 minutes eaſt longitude; and, but for it's vicinity to 
"Mount Veſuvius, would be juſtly deemed one of the moſt agreeable and deli tful cities in 
| Europe, The walls, which are prineipally faced with a ſpecies of hard black ſtone called 
piperno, are nine miles in circumference; but, including the OD the whole tent c Can- 
not be leſs than twenty Italian mils. | | 5 

The houſes in general are five or fix ſtoxies high, with flat * on which are Mee 
placed numbers of flower-vaſes or fruit-trges in boxes of earth, produging a very lively and 
_ pleaſing effect. Some of the ſtreets are extremely beautiful; none in Italy being com- 
parable to the Strada dd Toledo at Naples, and {till leſs to thoſe elegant ſtreets which lie 
open to the bay. The number of ſplendid ſtructures, both public ang\grivate, would far 


exceed any general deſcription. The richeſt and moſt Eommodious convents in Europe, 


both for male and female votaries, are contained in this city; the moſt fertile and benni 
hills of the environs are covered with them; and a conſiderable part of their revenue is ap⸗ 
plied to the relief of the poor, the monꝶs daily diſtributing bread and ſoup to a certain num- 
ber of mendicants before the doors of,gheir reſpective convents. The number of inhabi- 
tants may be eſtimated at three hundred thouſand at leaſt; and as the commerce of the city 
occaſions a gonſtant puſtle, Rome itſelf, when 2 2 with h Naples, may be regarded as as 
a kind of defart. 1 + « 
The catacombs belonging to this city, which the vulgar, 1 imagine were the work of wl 
primitive Chriſtians, and ſerved as retreats in the time of perſecution, may be eſteemed ſome 
of the greateſt curioſities of Naples. They are hewn out“ of the ſolid rock; the galleries, 
or paſſages, are loftier than thoſe of Rome; they are generally arched, and fo wide, that ſix 
- perfons may walk abreaſt; and; in particular, there is one vault of ſuch an amazing height, 
that the roof cannot be diſcerned without the light of flambeaux. Theſe catacombs contain 
a vaſt number of cavities on each ſide of the vaults, four or five over one another, into 
which the dead were depoſited, and then ſhut up with a marble ſlab, or tile cemented with. 
mortar. It! is . en nen to find ſuch a miner ws niches —.—— and gives 
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us an ide of extreme loathſomeneſs; but they were probably opened by thoſe who were in 
queſt of ſome treaſure they might then be ſuppoſed to contain. 


Though above two-thirds of the property in the kingdom of Naples is is in the bands of 


the Eccleſiaſtics, the Proteſtants live here with great freedom: and though his Mattie 


Majeſty preſents cpery year to his Holineſs a palfrey, as an acknowledgment that his king. 
dom is a fief of the pontificate, yet no Inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in this country. The feve- 


nues of that ſovereign amount to near 755, 000l. a year; and it is extremely probable that, 
by the new Mabliſhed police of the princes of the Houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the inſſu- 


ence and emoluments of the clergy, his Neapolitan ex ag annual income will — 
rably exceed a million ſterling. 


R is Kingdom contains a numerous but poor nobility, conſiſting of princes, Hikes, mar-. 
es, and other high-ſounding titles; for the ſubſtantial ſupport of which their eftates are 


* 


N inadequate. Along the inhabitants of the capital are about 30, 00 lazzaroni, or 


diſſolute 


*F perſons; the greater part of®whom have no dwelling-houſes, . but fleep every 
| night 


der porticoes, piazzas, or any ſhelter they can find. Thoſe of this claſs of men 


who have wives and children, live in the ſuburbs of Naples, near Pauſi lippo, in huts, or in 


caverns dug out of that mountain. They perform all kinds of menial offices for a ſubſiſtence; 
and ne Greg walk about the ftreets ready to deliver meſſages, or execute any other 
office i in power, for ; a {mall recompence. | Howevergas their employment i is precarious, 
they hd great difficulty in procuring the neceſſaries of life; and, were it not for the daily 
hoſpitality ſhewn them at the convents, they would be in danger of 'periſhing with hunger. 
But though poverty and wretchedneſs prevail 1 ih a high degree among the lower people, 
there is A proportionale appearance of wealth among the great; anggin the brilliance of their 
equipages, the number of their attendants, the richneſs of their dreſs, and the pomp of titles, 
the Neapolitan 1 ility are not inferior to thoſe of any European kingdom. 


It ſeems highly probable that Italy was originally peopled from Greece; but, palüng over 


£ the ages of antiquity, we ſhall only give a conciſe account of it's modern hiſtory. | 

Charlemagne, who had eſtabliſhed a kind of _ empite in. Europe, dying in 814, 
his ſucceſſors experienced the fate of thoſe of Alexander; the extenſive dominions of which 
he was poſſeſſed falling to pieces, and in a ſhort time giving riſe to many ſeparate princi- 
palities. His ſon Louis the Debonnair ſucceeded to his French and German dominions; 
while Bernard, the grandſon ef Charlemagne, reigned over Italy and the adac iſles: but 
Bernard having loſt his life by the cruelty of his uncle, againſt whom he had levied war, and 
Louis himſelf departing this life in 840, his dominions were divided among his ſons Lo- 


thario, Louis, and Charles.  Lythario, with the imperial title, retained Italy, Provence, and 


thoſe delightful countries between the Saone and the Rhine; Louis had Germany; and 
France fell to the ſhare of Charles, the youngeſt of the three brothers. Soon after this, 
Italy Was involved in all the horrors of a civil war by the inordinate ambition of different 
Pe tyrants; but at laſt Otho the Great re- united it to the German empire in 
This country, however, was thrown into freſh confuſion by the conteſts between 

e emperors and the popes ; it was harraſſed by wars and | internal diviſions; and at length 
Svagous principalities and ſtates were erected, der different heads. | * 
| » er 


* 
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rienne, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian Majeſty, whoſe father became King of Sardinia 


in virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded in 1718. The Milaneſe, the faireſt portioh 
in Italy, devolved on various maſters the Viſcontes were ſucceeded by the Galearzos and 
the Sforzas: but it fell at laſt into the hands of the Emperor Charles V. who left it to his 


ſon Philip II. King of Spain; in the poſſeſſion of which crown it remained till the French 
were driven out of Italy in 1706 by the Imperialiſts, who, in their turn, were diſpoſſeſſed 
of it in 17433 but, by the Emperor's ceſſion of Naples and Sicily to the preſent King of 
Spain, it reverted to the Houſe of Auſtria, which now governs it by a viceroy. wo 
The dutchy of Mantua was formerly ſubject to the family of Gonzaga; who adhering to 
the intereſt of France, the territory was forfeited, as a fief of the empire, to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now remains, the laſt duke dying without male iſſue; Guaſ- 
tella, however, was detached from it in 1748, and annexed to the dutchy of Parma. 
The firſt duke who exerciſed juriſdiftion over Parma was a natural ſon of Pope Paul III. 
that dutchy having been annexed to the holy ſee by Pope Julius IT. The deſcendants of the 
| Houſe of Farneſe terminated in the late Queen Dowager of Spain; Whoſe ſon, his preſent” 
Catholic Majeſty, obtained that dutchy; and his nephew now holds it, together with that 
of Placentia. | 5 458 | e 
The Venetians, as heretofore obſerved, were formerly the moſt formidable European 


power. In 1194 they conquered Conſtantinople itſelf, and maintained poſſeſſion for ſome 
time, together with no inconſiderable ſhare of the continents of Europe and Aſia. How- 


ever, they were frequently broughtto the verge of deſtruction by the confederficies which 


the jealouſy of the other European powers prompted them to form, eſpecially by the League 
of Cambray in 1509; but were as often faved by the diſunion of the confederates. The 


diſcovery of a paſſage to India by the'Cape of Good Hope gave the firſt blow to their great 


neſs, as it deprived them of the Indian trade. By degrees, the Turks took from them their 


moſt valuable poſſeſſions on the continent; and, fo late as the year 1715, they loſt the Morea. 
The Genoeſe for ſome time diſputed the empire of the Mediterranean Sea with the Ve- 
netians; but being ſeldom in a capacity to maintain their own independency by land, they 


were generally protected, and ſometimes ſubjected, by the French and Imperialiſts. Their 


doge, or prime magiſtrate, is crowned, King of Corſica, though that iſland is now ceded to 
France, The ſucceſsful effort the Genoeſe made in driving the victorious Auſtrians out of 
their capital during the war which was terminated by the peace of Aix--la-Chapelle, is almoſt 
an unique in hiſtory, and affords an illuſtrious example of courage prompted by deſpair. At 


this time, However, their original grandeur is ſo much on the decline, that they poſſeſs no 


greater revenues than are barely ſufficient to preſerve the appearance of a ſovereign ſtate. 
The Grand Dutchy of Tuſcany was formerly ſubject to the Imperial line, who governed it 
by deputies till the year 1240, when the famous diſtinctions of the Guelphs aroſe, who were 
the partizans of the Pope and the Gibellines, who eſpouſed the Emperor's intereſt. The 
popes then perſuaded the Imperial governors in Tuſcany to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the church; -but the Florentines, in a ſhort time, forming themſelves into a free 
commonwealth, bravely defended their liberties againſt both parties by turns. Faction, 
VVV 4 X hoe ver, 


Aſter an interval of ſome years, Sayoy and Piedmont fell to the lot of the counts of Mad 
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dw, at length prevailed over their petrietilm; and the family of the Modict, ls be. 
fore they had obtained any titles of power, in fact governed Florence, though the rights and 
privileges « of the people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt. The Medici family, and in particular Coſmo, 
deſervedly honoured with the appellation of the Father of his Country, ſhared with the Vene- 
tians in the immenſe profits of the Eaſt India trade, before the diſcoveries of the Portu- | 
eſe. The revenue in ready-money, which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Eu. 
rope, enabled his ſucceſſors to riſe to regal power; and Pope Pius Y. conferred on one of 
his deſcendants the title of Great Duke of Tuſcany in 1570, which continued in his family - 
till the death of Gaſton de Medicis in 1737, who left no legitimate iſſue, On this, the 
Emperor Charles VI. claimed Tuſcany as a fief of the empire, and gave it to his ſon-in-law 
the Duke of Lorrain, who was afterwards raiſed to the Imperial throne, in lieu of the dutchy 
of Lorrain, which was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his ſecond ſon, brother to the 
preſent Emperor, enjoys the title of Grand Duke of Tuſcany; and under his adminiſtration 
the country aſſumes a new face. He has extended the commerce of his ſubjects to a very 
conſiderable degree; and ſtationed ſeveral ſhips of war on the Tuben dealt to prevent the 
incurſions and depredations of the Infidels. | : 
Perhaps no country on earth has undergone more viciſitudes * government than Naples, 
which ſeem to have originated from the natural inconſtancy of the inhabitants themſelves, 
The Chriſtians and Saracens have by turns ſubdued it; the Normans, under Tancred, ex- 
pelled the Saracens; and, by means of their connections with the Greeks, eſtabliſhed there 
a moſt reſpectable monarchy, flouriſhing in arts and arms, at a time when Gothic ignorance 
'overſpread the reſt of Europe. About the year 1166, the popes being then poſſeſſed of almoſt 
unlimited power in temporal as well as in ſpiritual affairs, by their i intrigues interrupted the 
ſucceſſion of Tancred's line, and Naples and Sicily came into. the poſſeſſion of the French; 
when the Houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions and tragical revolutions, held it till the 
Spaniards drove them out in 1504; after which it was annexed to the crown of Spain. 
This nation exerciſed fuch an unpopular and oppreſſive government, that it gave riſe to the 
famous revolt headed by Maſſaniello, a young fiſherman without ſhoes or ſtockings; whoſe 
ſucceſs was ſo ſurprizing, that he obliged the haughty Spaniards to aboliſh the moſt oppreſ- 
ſive taxes, and to confirm the native freedom of the people. But, before theſe defirable re- 
gulations could be fully perfected, through the continual agitations both of body and mind, 
this original hero became delirious, and was put to death at the head of his own mob. 
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Naples and Sicily then relapſed under their former oppreſſion, and continued under the Spa- 


niſh yoke till 1706, when 1 Archduke Charles, afterwards emperor, took poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom. 

By virtue of various treaties, which had eee Don Carlos, the King of Spain's ſon, 
to the poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 1733, between the Houſes 
of Auſtria and Bourbon, reſpecting the Neapolitan dominions; ; and Don Carlos was re- 
ceived into the capital, where he was proclaimed King of the Two Sicilies.. A bloody cam- 
paign followed this event; but peace being concluded between France and the Emperor, 
to which the courts of Madrid and Naples acceded, in 1736, the farther effuſion of human 
blood was Ft and Don Carlos ined King of Naples. On his acceſſion to the 
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. buck-wheat, delicious vines, a a variety oba mulberry-trees, 
cheſnuts, and wood. | 


Sea with a violence which renders it's waters perceptible at the diſtance of ſome miles; the 
Drave, which iſſues out of Stiria; the Teys, or Tibiſcus, ' which riſes/ in the Carpathian 


have been purchaſed for the value of an Engliſh crown. 


kingdom was in their poſſeſſion, for the accommodation of thoſe who wiſhed to bathe or 


8 twiſted horns about two feet in length. 


ſive of the choice fruits already enumerated, which are common to other climates, it con- 


: gy tn, Fl them; and ſome of the deſcendants of the legionary forces are ſtill to 
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„eee . which kits in dasbis, anda cabs. | | 
ing ſixty navigable rivers in it's courſe, diſcharges itſelf by. ſeveral mouths into the Black 


mountains; the Meriſh; and the Temes: all which are ſo pleatifully rocked with iſh, that 
in ſome parts of Hungary they are given to the hogs, en e Wa Nen ae | 


Hungary contains ſeveral lakes of conſiderable — add lvl four among the 
Carpathian mountains: and, for baths. and mineral waters, it is the moſt celebrated of any 
country in Europe. However, the magnificent buildings erected by the Turks, when this 


drink of theſe ſalutary ſprings, are now much neglected, and rapidly falling to decay. 
The Carpathian mountains, which form a boundary on the ſide of Poland, are the 3 
remarkable of any in this kingdom, though many detached ones are found in different parts. 
The ſummit of theſe mountains is a chaos of tremendous crags and precipices covered with 
everlaſting ſnow, but their ſides produce the moſt ſtately trees; and, indeed, the other Hun- 
in general are covered with 0 75 ang ſome pet their declivities afford the 

In metals Be” e this mi is inferior * none; i rows oy in { and 355 aher 
mines, produces plenty of excellent copper, iron, vitriol, orpiment, quickſilver, chryſocolla, 
terra ſigillata, magnets, aſbeſtos, and gems little inferior to thoſe of the eaſt, Before Hun- 
gary became the ſeat of war between the Chriſtians and the Turks, or fell under the Auſtrian 
Yoke, -theſe mines were properly. worked, and produced immenſe revenues to the native 
princes. At that time the Hungarian gold and ſilver employed mint-houſes, not only in 
Hungary, but alſo in Germany, and the continent of Europe: but theſe works being now 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed or demoliſhed, the mines are much decreaſed in their value ; 
e ſome of them till exiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 5 
The moſt remarkable animals of Hungary are wild-boars, bears, wolyes, lynxes, deer, 3 
mois, goats, buffaloes, and mules; but the moſt eſteemed is a peculiar ſine breed of horſes, 
e mouſe - coloured, of which incredible numbers are annually exported. In the vi- 
cinity of Preſburg there is a famous breed of ſheep of uncommon un cones have 


In vegetable productions, nature has "IRE Fe 8 to 1 7 for exclu- 


tains ſeveral peculiar to itſelF.) The Tokay wines are as mens: as the Fairies. of anti- 
quit, and are preſerable to thoſe of any other country. 
The Romans long retained r Ae of Hungary — the barkiriand of hs . en- 


uiſhed in the interior parts, by their uſe of the Latin tongue. Before the Turks 
ga wid over-run > Phaſe; whe was one of the moſt populous: 4 N kingdoms 
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of that continent; and, if it's TW" maſters would give proper encouragement to the ma- 
tives, and thereby excite a general ſpirit of induſtry and improvement, it might in a century 
or two again be rich in it's ſoil, happy in it's climate, and populous in it's ſubjects. 

Hungary, excluſive of Tranſylvania and Croatia, is ſuppoſed to contain about two mil- . 
lions and a half of inhabitants, who pride themſelves on being the deſcendants of thoſe heroes 
who formed the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Mahometans. Being compoſed of dif- 
ferent tribes, a viſible diſparity may ſtill be traced between the natives of this kingdom; how- 
ever, they are in general well-proportioned, of good ſtature, and have tolerable complexions. 
Their fur-caps, their cloſe-bodied coats girded with a ſaſh, and their cloaks or mantles, 
which are ſo contrived as to buckle under their arms, give them an air of military dignity; 
though the enthuſiaſm of bravery does not appear to be one of their modern attributes. The 
men ſhave their beards, but preſerve the hair on their upper-lips; and, beſides fire-arms, are 
accoutred with broa d-ſwords and a kind of pole-axes. The ladies are generally eſteemed 
handſomer than thoſe of Auſtria; and the moſt celebrated beauties of Vienna generally come 
from this country: their ſable dreſs, with ſleeves ſtrait to their arms, and their ſtays looped 
before with gold, pearls, or diamonds, are well known to other European ladies, and are by 
no means unbecoming. The dreſs, however, both of men and women, among the lower 
ranks, 1s extremely mean; and, in what are called the OY furs, and even ſheep- 
ſkin robes, are commonly worn. 

In the Hungarian towns, travellers meet with tolerable entertainment; but the inns on 
the roads are generally wretched hovels, and thoſe but thinly ſcattered. The peaſants prin- 
cipally ſubſiſt on hogs and poultry; which animals are commonly admitted into the ſame 
apartment with their maſters. The predominant diſeaſes in Hungary are the gout and 
fever; both which are ſuppoſed, in Fey caſes, to *——T . the great inſalubrity of 
the air. 

The natives, though not deſtitute of 3 and magnanimity, are in general extremely 
indolent, leaving trade and manufactures to the Greeks and other travellers ſettled in their 
country; which, from it's numerous rivers, is excellently adapted for the purpoſes of an ex- 
tenſive commerce. The diverſions of the Hungarians are of the warlike and athletic kind, 
which they ſeem to have preſerved from their anceſtors through a ſucceſſion of generations; 
a jealouſy of their liberties prompting them at different periods to claim the protection of 
the Turks, rather than ſubmit to the Auſtrian tyranny: but their fidelity to the late Em- 
preſs Queen, notwithſtanding the provocations received from her on, will wa 1 rs 
to their honour. 

In Tameſwar, a province lately en from the Turks, and incorporated into the king- 
dom of Hungary, are about 4 50, ooo inhabitants; among whom are many faraons, or gyp- 
ſies, ſuppoſed to be the real deſcendants of the ancient Egyptians; whom they are ſaid to 
reſemble in their features, in their propenſity to melancholy, and in many of their manners 
and inſtitutions. The laſcivious dances of Iſis, the adoration of onions, and the Egyptian 
method of hatching eggs by means of dung, with many famous ſuperſtitions and ſpecifics, | 
are ſtill aſſerted to be e among the female e of Tameſwar. | 
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The Roman Catholic religion is eſtabliſhed. throughout Hungary; however, the major 
part of the inhabitants are Proteſtants, or Greeks, who are now indulged with the full 
exerciſe of their religious liberties. The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of Preſburg, Gran, and 
Colocza; and the dilhoprics, thole of rome doin ies; Agria, Veſprin, —_ and Fiye 
2 
The Hungarians, being an N of different nations, have a ee dialeds; one 
of which bears a ſtrong affinity to the original Hebrew. The higher and middle ranks 
ſpeak German; and Latin is univerſally underſtood, and ſpoke even by the common people, 
though not in it's utmoſt purity; however, in this country it may {till be n a n 
language. 
The univerſities, if they may with propriety be fo called, are thoſe of Fi irnan, Buda, Raab, 
and Caſcham, in which the Jeſuits uſed to teach the ſeveral arts and ſciences; ſo that the 


Lutherans and Calviniſts ſend their children to German and other univerſities, where 


Proteſtant tutors are allowed, though Joy narrow bounds have OM been preſcribed to 
2 acquirements. 

- Hungary is far from being commercial in proportion to it's extent; it 8 W exports 
are wines, ſaffron, oil, metals, minerals, cattle, leather, wool, tallow, and wax; and it's im- 
ports are ſpices, tin, ſilk, velvets, cloths, and other foreign commodities. E 

In this kingdom a variety of coins are circulated; and, indeed, it was formerly remarks. 
ble for it's coinage, there being ſtill extant, in the cabinets of the curious, a compleat ſeries 
of the coins of their ancient kings; and more Greek and Roman medals have, perhaps, been 
diſcovered here, than in any other European country. 

It is remarkable that the Hungarians always contended with their princes about their 
rights and privileges, till the Imperial Eagle decided the controverſy by deftroying both, and 
left them only the ſhadow of their ancient conſtitution; and that their ſtates aſſemble, like 
the parliament of France, only to record the arbitrary decrees of the Emperor; and, by ſign- 
ing their approbation of them, to take off from the odium which every defrufine meaſure 
would bring upon the court. Beſides this nominal parliament, however, every royal town 
has it's reſpective ſenate, and different chambers are inſtituted for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
and the regulation of finance. . 

* The coronation ceremony of the ae kings uſed t to be perfortmed mh much ſo. 
lemnity; and fo partial are the natives ſtill to that royal appellation, and ſo averſe to the 
name of Queen, that they called their late ſovereign King Tereſa. The regalia of the king- 
dom, which is preſerved at Preſburg with great veneration, conſiſts principally of the 
ſword and crown of St. n., without which no prince is allowed to be legally inveſted 
with royal power. 
The Emperor can bring into the field $0,000 Hungarians, when required, i in their own- 
eountry; but ſeldom draws out of it more than 10,000, who are generally light-horſe, and: 
well known by the name of Huflars. The ae horſes are in general not fo large 
as the German ones; on which account the huſſars are obliged to ſtand on their ſhort ſtir- 
rups when they ſtrike: their expedition and alertneſs, however, have been found fo ſervice- 
able in war, that the greateſt r powers maintain troops under the ſame title. The 
Hungarian 
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Hungarian infantry are called Heydukes, and wear as many feathers in n as equal 
the number of enemies they pretend to have diſpatched. Both horſe and foot form an ex- 
cellent militia, extremely well diſeiplined in the arts of purſuit, and of ravaging and depo- 

pulation; but unable to combat with regular troops in a pitched battle. 
The arms of Hungary are, a Shield longitudinally divided; the right field, Gules, divided 


' by four bars, Argent; the left quarter alſo Gules, with an Archiepiſcopal Croſs, Argent, ſtand- 


ing on a triple hill, Vert. "The Emperor, however, as King of Hungary, for his us 
badge, bears quarterly, barwiſe, Argent, and Gules of eight pieces, 

The principal cities of oy Proper are Preſburg, Buda, Peſt, Rad, Gran, Cm 
and Tokay. | 
Preſburg, a royal feb ity; and the capital of the kingdom, delightfully ſituated on the 
Danube, in 48 degrees 8 minutes north latitude, and in 17 degrees 36 minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, enjoys a more ſalubrious air than any other place in the kingdom. In this city the diets 
are held, and the treaſury-office kept; and formerly the Hungarian kings uniformly received 

the rite of inauguration in the cathedral dedicated to St. Martin. The city itſelf is of great 
antiquity, and contains a conſiderable number of civil, literary, and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions; 
but the houſes within the walls are very indifferent ſtructures, though the PINTS: are {pa- 
cious and handſome. | 

The Caſtle, being a large . pile, with . towers at the corners, ſtands 
on a pleaſant eminence, two hundred paces to the weft of the city. Before Hungary fell 

into the hands of the Imperial family, it was the royal reſidence; and ſome of the apartments 
ſeem to have been no diſparagement to their original poſſeſſors. The crown, and other 
articles of national regalia, are kept in the caſtle-towers, under ſeveral locks, and are never 
exhibited. In the Armory are ſeveral warlike engines, both offenſive and defenſive, the 
uſes of which are but little known to moderns. | 

Buda, the ancient capital of the kingdom, ſituated in 47 Gm 40 minutes north lati- 
tude, and in 19 degrees 20 minutes eaſt longitude, gives name to two cities, the Old and 
the New. Old Buda ftands in a plain extending from the ſuburbs of New Buda to the 

Pilis mountains and the Danube, and is now only venerable for it's ruins and Roman mo- 
numents. New Buda was built by Bela IV. on a mountain near the Danube, and was 
formerly the largeſt and moſt elegant city in the kingdom, but has ſuffered extremely from 
the numerous fleges, blockades, and captures, it has undergone. It is ſurrounded with a 
ſtrong wall and deep moats, and farther protected by a caſtle of immenſe ſtrength. The 
royal palace was reckoned a very ſuperb fabric, but is now entirely deſtroyed; and, indeed, 
there is hardly a ſingle ſtructure within this city which does not bear fome marks of viclncs 
and deca 

' 2M the ſuburbs are feveral —— the principal of which, called the Emperor” sy is con- 
ſtructed after the model of the Rotunda at Rome, with a large aperture in the centre of the 
dome, beſides ſeveral ſmall holes round the cupola for the admiſſion of more light. In a 
large bath in the centre of the other four, both ſexes publicly bathe together, the men wear- 
ing _ a kind of — and the women what they term a fere- ſhift; but the common 
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people, for whoſe aſe © one of the other baths is appropriated, think even this light cover. 
ing ſuperfluous. 

| Peſt, a royal free town on the Danube, appolit to Buda; with which it  profertie a com- 
munication by a bridge of boats, is the ſeat of a ſupreme court of appeal, and contains ſe- 
: veral uſeful inſtitutions; but having fallen at various periods into the hands of the Turks, 
and been ſometimes poſſeſſed, and at others abandoned by the Imperialiſts, it has loſt the | 
greateſt part of it's ancient magnificence, and is now ny an ſor it's bridge 
over the Danube, about half a mile in length. 

Raab, an ancient and ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated in a pleaſant country at the atten of the 
Danube, the Raab, and the Rabnitz, by which it is encompaſſed, was raiſed to the rank of 
a royal free city in 1742. The houſes are built of the moſt durable materials, the ftreets 
are ſpacious and ſtraight, and the city mn is honoured with an univerſity and an epiſco- 

ſee. * 

* fortifications of the city and caſtle: are chiefly the work of the Emperors Fernab 
and Maximilian II. which laſt is always furniſhed with a ſtrong garriſon, well provided with 
military ſtores: however, in 1529, the ſoldiers were ſo intimidated by the Turks, that they 
ſet fire to the caſtle, and abandoned the city, which in 1566 was burnt to the ground; and, 
ſome years afterwards, delivered up to the Turks by Fray from whom it; was co 
vered by a ſtratagem of Count Adolphus of Swartzenburg. 
Gran, ſituated in a very fertile country at the confluence of the Gran and the Dube, 
in 48 degrees 21 minutes north latitude, and 18 degrees 46 minutes eaſt longitude, was 
formerly the reſidence of the Primate of Hungary, and contained many ſtately eccleſiaſtical 
| 8 In this city King Stephen was born in 909, and buried in the cathedral, which 
he himſelf had built. The Turks got poſſeſſion of Gran in 1543, but in 1596 were ex- 
pelled by the Imperialiſts. On this occaſion Sir Thomas Arundel, of Wardour Caſtle, 
ſignalized himſelf in an uncommon manner; for which he was created a Count of the Em- 
pire by the Emperor Rodolph, and afterwards King ns 1. made him dere Baron; 6 
which honours his deſcendants {till enjoy. 
Comora, ſituated in an iſland at the confluence of the Wag and the Bae is only re- 
markable for an impregnable fortification; and Tokay is more celebrated for the delicious 
vines produced in it's vicinity than for any efforts of art or internal opulence. 

Hungary, indeed, contains many ancient fortifications, which, during it's wars with the 
Infidels, were indiſpenſably neceſſary; but theſe having in many places fallen to decay, it 
cannot at preſent be faid to exhibit many ſpecimens of architectural excellence. It is, how- 
ever, by no means deſtitute of natural curioſities; among which we ſhall” only mention a 
ſurprizing cavern in the vicinity of à village named Szelitze. The entrance of this cavern, 

which fronts the ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad, and conſequently wide 
enough to admit the ſouth wind, which blows here with uncommon violence; but the ſub- 
terranean paſſages, conſiſting entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretch farther to the ſouth than' any in- 

quiſitive traveller has yet diſcovered. As far, however, as any adventurer has proceeded, 
2 height is found to be fifty fathoms, and the breadth twenty-ſix; ; but the moit unac- 
In ſingularity is, that in the depth of winter the internal air is warm; and, when 


the 
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the heat of the ſun is {earos portable without, the 4000 within is not only wi piercings 
but ſo intenſe, that the top is covered with large icicles, which>ſpreading i into ramifications, 
form very fantaſtical figures ; Wiken the vernal ſnow diſſolyes, the inſide of the cave, where 
it's ſurface is expoſed to che ſouthern ſumꝭ emits a pellucid water, which immediately congeals 
as it drops, and thus forms the above icicles. The numbers of flies, gnats, bats, owls, and 
even foxes and-/hares,. which make. this cavern their winter retreat, till the beginning of 
ſpring, when the cold abliges them to change their habitation, is really aſtoniſhing. The 

hill riäs above the eaverg tors prodigious. height; and, on 8 nen ms gas graſs 

in che utmoſt rand, hott og ine 

_ Tranſylvania, a part of the ancient Dacia, which, 4 it's „ ele name Kd it's J lying 
behind the immienſe foreſts which ſurround the Carpathian Mountains, is a rich and fertile 


Py 


country, bleſſed with a pure and temperate air, and abounding in mines, metals, and oe | 


It is bounded on the north by the Carpathian Mountains, which divide it from Poland; 
the eaſt by Moldavia and Walachia; on the ſouth by Walachia; and on the weſt by Upper 
and Lower Hungary; extending from 45 to 48 n of reg lati e and from 22 to 
25 degrees. of eaſt longitude. Ai Man .64016 4 
This country is under the Imperial Juriſhaion; ; eee i it 8 interior Feen 
il partakes:greatly of 'the ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of many. independent ſtates - 
and prixices,,who owe little more-thay.a nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians. Papiſts, Lu- 
therm; Calviniſts, Greeks, Mahometans, and ſeveral other ſectaries, enjoy. cheir reſpective 
religlous opinions; andi it is ſuppoſed that Tranſylvania adds but little to the Auſtrian revenue; 
though it exports ſotne ;inetals and ſalt to Hungary. The ſeat of government is Herman- 
ſtadt, the governor of which is aſſiſted by a council made up of Roman Catholics, Calviniſts, 
and Lutherans. The diet, or parliament, meet by ſummons, and receive the mandates of their 
fovercjgn, to whom they have lately ſhewn more implicit deference than formerly: however, 
they poſſeſs the liberty of making remonſtrances and repreſentations in caſe of grievances. 
9 cuntryis cottipoſed of ſeveral different nations, who in general retain theix original 
language and inftifytians. ' It's population is not eaſily, aſcertained; but, if the Tranſylva- 
nians can bring into the field 30, O00 troops, we may reaſonably conclude that the whole 
number of inhabitants inuſt be very conſiderable. The genius of this people has been of a 
military nature from the earlieſt ages: the Romans could never totally ſubdue them; nor 
does it appear that their deſcendants have degenerated from cheir original character. At pre- 
ent, however, their military force is reduced to ſix.regiments, of 1500 men each; but it is 
well known that, during che two laſt wars in which. the Houſe, of Auſtria was engaged, the 


Tranſylvanians were of the moſt eſſential ſervice. „Tbe various revolutions in their go- 


vernment evince their impatience under flayery ; ; and though the treaty « of Carlowitz gave 


the ſovereignty of this country to the. Houſe of Auſtria, the natiyes enjoy \ what may be called 


"© 


a loyal ariſtocracy, which their ſoyereigns find it prudent to permit. 3 
Learning is but little cultiyated in Tranſylvania; nor is religion in a very Aouriſhing KL 
dition: though no reftrictions are laid on the dictates of conſcience With reſpect to it's pro- 


. The Roman Catholic perſuaſion, however, may be r as the eſtabliſhed i re- 
8 . — 
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gion, over Which a biſhop preſides whoſe ſee 10 at Hetmanſtadt, hid capital :of the Whole 
Connery 4:1 ft. 13 ho 189 5 1 x 519794 9 Mets 11 319705 of qo? 96:3 YEP: 5}; 19919 ©) 36 * 
| ernte 6 fate 146 degrees 51 minutes north latitude, and in 2g en mi- 
nute eaſt longitude; and is large, populous, and well fortified.” It is governed by the Royal 
Chamber, the Tribunal of Appeals, and the Diet; beſides which; the General and Royal 
Governor of the Saxon nation honour it with their reſidence, ' The air, however; is ſo ex- 
N inſalubrious, that many of the fineſt buildings are uninhabit ed. 
The principal trade of Hermanſtadt conſiſts in cloth and mad; which are exported in 
conſiderable quantities to the neighbouring countries. Formerly it carried on a conſi- 
derable traffic with Greece; but this was in « great meaſure loſt during the anne 
ance of the wars; and, ſince their termination, the eity has greatly declined: 555 
Sclavonia, lying between the 4 Sch and 4th degrees of north latitude, end Wwe the | 
16th and 224 of eaſt longitude, is computed to be 200 miles in length, and 6d in breadth; 
being bounded by the Drave on che north; "qe Denube-omthe ds Fes e 
fouth-; and by Kiria, in Auſtria, on the wet. bete eee 
To account for Hungary, Tranſylvania, e and the vther neighbouring de 
| ſubjet to the Houſe of Auſtria, being compoſed: of ſuch a ſutprizing variety of people, dif- 
fering in name, language, and manners; we need- only: efleR; chat the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of 
liberty chere made it's laſt ſtand againſt the Romans, -«the-conquerors of the-world; Who, 
by degrees, drove the remains of che different vanquiſhed nations into tiieſe quarters. 
The'thickheſs of the woods, the rapidity of che rivers, and the natural ſtreagth of ;the 
country, favoured their refiſtance; and their deſcendants ſtill retain the moſt legible cha- 
racters of thoſe unſubmitting heroes from whom · they ſprung: Without regarding the ar- 
rangements made by the ambition of the ſovereigns of Europe; theyſeem'to acquieſce under 
chat government with moſt pleaſure which allows them the greateſt latitude of privilege and 
ancient freedom: however, chey are no leſs generous chan brave, as inconteſtibly appears 
from their faithful ittachment to the Houſe of Auftria, * which, till che two laſt wars in 
Which it was engaged, was neither ſenſible of their value nor valour. The Sclavonians for- 
merly were ſuch formidable opponents to the Roman arms, that it is ſuppoſed the word Slave 
received it's origin from the 41 nen 'of them wa were Fray into FO ſo late 
| as the reign of Charlemagne. e Nin; 
Sclavonia is not inferior, either in a benity er hunden . Kerility'of ſoil/ito Hungary 
1 Tranſylvania; but the ravages of war ſtrongly mark the face of the country, conſide £ 
rable tracts ſtill lying unimproved. The Sclavonians, perhaps from their ignorance, are en- 
lous Roman Catholics; though other perſuaſions are freely tolerated. There are two epiſ- 
copal ſees, thoſe of Roſega and Zagrab; but we know of no univerſities: and, OW if 
poſſible, learning ſeems at a lower ebb in this country than ii n Tranſylvania. 1 . 
The Sclavonians are compoſed of Servians, Radzians, Croats, Walachians, Gehmabe, 
Hungarians, and various other tribes whoſe names wete never known to the Auſtrians 
| themſelves but' from their military muſter-rolls, when they'por oure e en _ 
in ſupport of the 3 Sanction. N 2 


- 


— 
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"Oda, tiny 1 47 degrees of north latitude, and 15 and 17 of caſt longi- | 
tude, i is about eighty miles long, and ſeventy. broad. In their manners, government, reli- 
gion, language, and cuſtoms, the Croats are ſimilar to the Sclavonians and Tranſylvanians, 
their neighbours, They are eſteemed excellent irregular troops, and are much celebrated 

in modern hiſtory under the deſcription of Pandours, and various other deſignations. The 
Houſe of Auſtria, to whom the ſovereignty of this country unqueſtionably belongs, finds it's r 
intereſt, in ſuffering theſe nations to live according to their original inſtitutions. Ignorant „ 7 
of poliſhed life, and ſtrangers to the delicacies of other European nations, they preſerve their - „ 
native bravery; and, on all occaſions, have ſhewn themſelves well qualified for deeds of en- 2 
terprize and glory. Their towns and territories are blended with one another, boundaries 
being but little regarded. Indeed, the principal juriſdiction exerciſed over them by the | 1 
An ne Aren in the e un for bringing them occaionally into 1 
Rieden Dalmatia own on the upper part of the Adriatic Sea, and conſiſts of oo dis. 1 
tricts. The air is pure and temperate; and the country is agreeably variegated with fertile 
mountains, producing olives, vines, myrtles, and an infinite quantity of choice vegetables. — 

This country, like Croatia, is peopled with an aſſemblage of various nations; the moſt | RE... 
remarkable of which are the Uſcocs,a race of men who, being galled by oppreſſion, eſcaped out „ 
of Dalmatia, and ſettled near Segna; whence they obtained the title of Uſcocs, from the word 
Scoco, which ſigniſies a Deſetter. - They alſo obtained the appellation of Springers, or Leap- 5 
ers, from the uncommon agility with which they leap, rather than walk, along the rugged 
and mountainous tract they poſſeſs. Some of them live in ſcattered houſes, and others in 
large villages. | They are rough and ſavage in their diſpoſitions, large-ſized, of the moſt in- + 
trepid ſpirit, and addicted to rapine, though their oſtenſible employment is grazing. They 2m 

| ſpeak the Wz chian language; and, in their religious ſentiments and mode of worſhip, ap- "gy 
proach near to the Greek church: Tome of them, however, profeſs the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

The moſt conſiderable places in Hungarian Dalmatia are Segna and Ottoſchatz. 

Segna, a royal free town, extremely well fortified both by art and nature, is ſituated near 1 
the ſea, in a bleak, mountainous, and barren ſoil. The biſhop of this place, which contains = 
twelve churches and two convents, is ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Spalatro. The g-. 

vernor reſides in the old palace, called the Royal Caſtle; and the upper fort, which' ſtands 1 
on an eminence fronting the town, is the reſidence of the deputy-governor. +47 

Ottoſchatz is a frontier fortification on the Gatza, a river plentifully ſtocked with 50. 1 
That part of the fortreſs in which the governor and the greateſt part of the garriſon reſide 1 
ſurrounded with a wall and ſome towers: while the reſt of the buildings, which are but ven ä 
are erected on ſtraggling piles drove into the bed of the river; ſo that Go: * _ 
bours have no communication but by means of boats. POLE 
Having finiſhed the deſcription of Hungary Proper, with the ſeveral | videos: coun- r 
tries appendãnt on the Auſtrian crown, we ſhall * aſhort on of the n Winced | _, 
from the moſt authentic accounts. 
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TURKY is EUROPE. 
„ ai ao SUBDIVISIONS. 3 = CAPITALS. 
Enn | Belgorad 
To. the north of the | „ ͤ 
Danube lie, Moldavia, the ancient Dacia - - Th bed. 
Wk I | Falczm. OTE, fs 
Wallachia - - - - - - - - - - - - Tergoviſe. FE 0s 
535 „ Widin. e eee 
55 Bulgaria, part of the ancient Myſia Fer. ag as 
To the ſouth of the | A scopia. 
Danube lie, I» . FR „ ( Belgrade. | 
8 | |] Servia, another part of Myſia - - = Semendria. | 
eee No 91 | : 
Boſnia, part of the ancient wren Seraio- 5725 5 


s 
On the Boſphorus —_ Car ent 


Romania, the ancient Thrace — - { Adrianople. 


Helleſpont lie, 
1. 8 * 0 
Macedonia Sena wen 2 1 — 
The northern Part of | Theſſaly, now Janua = - - - === Salonichi. - | 


Athens. 


ancient Greece, 1 e 
| Achaia and Bœotia, now Livadiz - -3 Thebes. _ 


en Lepanto. f 
| 5 STE JJC 
= pie f ad e 10 i "= | 
is ant r Ius. 
On the Adriatic Sea, the Albanea dw pip oe = pp UDuleigno. | | 
ancient Illyricum, | 1 A oy 2 
6 0 5 | Deland EA Ds ” - © > = SF Mower. 1 Et, 
2 Raguſh, republic e Raguſa. Se e 6 
, , . mim wm ows, Corinth. | 
| ; Eo ; Arg OS. . uy | 
„ 8 Romania. 1 
bt nals If p Lacedamon,now Miſi- 8 
Sparta | en anche River Eu. 
South Part of ancient 1 1 1 
Greece, Olympia „ PE os 
Arcadia : 
The air of Turky i in 13 is 1 1 1 2 : OPT to 1 — 5 
conſtitution ; but, from the want of cultivation, and the indolence and uncleanlineſs of the | 
| Turks in their manner of living, the plague frequently makes dreadful ravages; though 3 
| - the Mahometan doctrine of fatality, and the prevalence of cuſtom, render the natives in . "= 
\ general very unconcerned about it. The ſoil being univerſally fertile, all the neceſlaries, £ "= - 
| 5 * and 5 - 


madern, as well as in ancient hiſtory. 


nn other European countries; nor are the very bowels of the earth deficient in thoſe metals 


and many of the luxuries of life, are equally 5 and cheap. The ſeafons are regular and | 

' pleaſant; and no country in the world abounds more in pure and ſalubrious waters, which 
invite the Turks to frequent ablutions, as well on account of religion as pleaſure, 

The mountains in this country are ſome of the moſt fruitful and celebrated of any in 
Europe. Mount Athos lies on a peninſula running into the Egean Sea; the Mounts Pin- 
dus and Olympus, celebrated in Græcian fable, divide Theſſaly from Epirus; Parnaſſus, 
famous in poetry for being conſecrated to the Muſes, is well known; as well as Mount He- 
mus: but moſt of the other mountains have changed their names; and even ſome of thoſe 
celebrated ones of antiquity above-mentioned have received modern names from the neigh- 
bouring barbarians. 

The principal ſeas are the | "TOY or Black "BY the Palus Meotis, or Sea of Aſoph; 
the Sea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia; the Archipelago; the Ionian Sea; 
and the Levant; which are ſo many evidences that Turky: in Europe (under the manage- 
ment of an enterprizing people) is eminently adapted for an extenſive commerce, and has 
the beſt claim to the title of Miſtreſs of the World. | 

The ſtraits of the Helleſpont and Boſphorus, united to the Sea of Marmora, are famous in 


The chief rivers in European Turky are the Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, 
and the Don; with ſeveral others which, though of inferior e ee have been highly 
celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. 


Where the ſmalleſt degree of induſtry has been exerted, the ſoil is prolific to aro; and, 
excluſive of corn, wine, oil, garden and pot-herbs, in the utmoſt abundance, this country 
produces in amazing perfection oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, figs, almonds, 
olives, and cotton. . Beſides theſe valuable productions, it affords many drugs not. common 


and minerals on which luxury or convenience have ſet ſuch a conſiderable value. 
With reſpect to animals, the Theſſalian or Turkiſh horſes are both beautiful and ſer- 
viceable; and the black cattle, eſpecially in Greece, are large and excellent. The goats 
are extremely valuable to the natives, both on account of their milk and fleſh. The large 
eagles which abound in the vicinity of Badadagi furniſh the beſt arrow-feathers for the 
Turkiſh archers, and they are accordingly ſold at an immenſe price. Partridges are very 
_ plentiful; as well as moſt other European fowls and quadrupeds, both wild and domeſtic: 
but the Mahometans ſeem by no means partial to the uſe of animal food. 
The Turks in all countries being uniformly the ſame, the character and deſcription given 
of them under the Aſiatic part of their dominions, may in a great meaſure ſuffice; however, 
we ſhall add ſome particulars which are there but ſlightly mentioned, connected with a ſum- 
mary of ſome of the moſt remarkable circumſtances relating to this people. 
European Turky is far from being populous in proportion to it's extent, which may be 
Aer ae to r Polygamy, war, and arbitrary government, It's inhabitants 


conſiſt 
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conſiſt of Turks, Greeks, Avinenizes; Servians, Boſnians, Bulgarians, Walachians, and 
Tartars; together with a conſiderable nne of Jews, who principally reſide in Conſtan- 
tinople and Sclavonia. 

The Turks are generally ſti gmatized as an indolent and inhuman people; but their vices 
are certainly in many reſpects exaggerated, while their virtues are entirely forgot. Among 
the Mahometans, there are men of the greateſt honour and probity; and, though learning is 
put little cultivated among them, they are not univerſally deſtitute of pretenſions to genius. 
They are extremely affectionate to one another; and a remarkable inſtance of their charita- 
ble diſpoſition to ſtrangers may be ſeen in their hans, or caravanſeras, erected in almoſt every 
village; and in which travellers, of whatever religion or country, may reſide three days 
without any expence. But while we allow them their proportion of good qualities, we are 
not ſo partial as to overlook their bad ones: they are far from being amiable in their converſe 
with foreigners; are avaricious, ſuperſtitious, and moroſe; and, though indulged with 
wives and concubines without limitation, are notorious for the froquent commiſſion of un- 
natural crimes. 

The Turks are robuſt, well-ſhaped, of a 18 mien, endued with wi patience 
under hardſhips, and inured to the toils of war from their infancy. Perſons of rank, indeed, 
ſeldom train. up their children to any other profeſſion, a military glory the ſummit 
of honour and advantage. 

They are very particular in their dreſs, manner of living, 4 euſtoms; from which, for 
ages, they have made little deviation. The men ſhave their heads, but wear long beards; 


except thoſe in the ſeraglio, and in the military, who content themſelves with whiſkers. 


They fit croſs-legged on mats, not only at meals, but alſo in company; and their ideas 
being very cantracted, they uſually ſpend their time at home in trifling converſations with 
their women, drinking coffee, fmoaking tobacco, or chewing opium. They poſſeſs little 
curioſity; and when a vizier, baſhaw, or other officer, is depoſed or ſtrangled, they only | 
obſerve on the occaſion, that there will be a new vizier or governor, ſeldom troubling 
themſelves to enquire into the cauſes of the former miniſter's diſgrace. They have few 
printed books; ſeldom reading any other than the Koran, and the comments written upon it. 

The Turks always dine about eleven in the morning; and ſup at five in the evening in 
winter, and at fix in ſummer; which laſt forms their principal meal. With reſpe& to the 
grandes, their diſhes, which are always high- ſeaſoned, are-ſerved up one by one; but they 
neither uſe knives nor forks, and gold and filver ſpoons are prohibited by their religion. 
Rice is the common food of the lower ranks; aud water, ſherbet, or coffee, the e 
beverage of all deſcriptions of perſons. 

The common falutation of the natives of this vaſt empire is an inclination of their 1 
and laying their right-hands on their breaſts; but, to perſons of rank, they ſtoop fo low as to 
touch, and even kiſs, the borders of their garments. Few of them have any notion of walking bY 
or riding, either for health or pleaſure; however, the more religious find ſufficient exerciſe in 
conforming to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites, preſcribed by Mahomet. 

Their active diverſions conſiſt either! in ſhooting at monks, or in tilting with darts; at both 

which 
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which exerciſes they are extremely adroit. Some of their nobles are fond of — and ac- 
cordingly take the field with numerous equipages, which are joined by their inferiors; but 
this is oftener done for the political purpoſe of knowing the ſtrength of their de pendants 
than to enjoy the pleaſures of the chace. Their domeſtic amuſements conſiſt in playing at 
cheſs and drafts; though all games of _— " well as yrageringy = are ſtrictiy forbid by the 
Koran. 

The Greeks, the ancient inhabitants of this WEE; are inetemined with the Turks; and, 
in ſeveral places, eſpecially the iſlands, are the moſt numerous. Even in the city of Con- 
ſtantinople theſe people are eſtimated at about four hundred thouſand. Being accuſtomed 
to ſervitude, they prefer living under the exactions of the Turks to the ſpiritual tyranny of 
the Pope: however, they are obliged to be very eircumſpect in their conduct; and, in caſe 
of a war with any of the Chriſtian powers, the Turks generally diſarm them. 

-Marriages in Turky are uſually negociated by the female friends; and, when the terms 
are agreed on, the bridegroom pays down a ſum of money, a licence is taken out from the 
Cadi, and the parties are joined in wedlock by an Iman. This ceremony, as in moſt other 
countries, is accompanied with mirth and feſtivity; and the money is generally expended in 
furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. By the inſtitutions of their prophet, the Turks 
are allowed only. four wives; but concubinage being under no limitation, all the moſt opu- 
lent keep their harams of women. 

The funerals are remarkably decent. The corpſe of the Jociakid is didn by the 
relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; and, after being depoſited ſome time in a 
moſque, or temple, is buried in a field, the Iman delivering a funeral- ſermon at the place of 
interment. The male relations expreſs their ſorrow by alms- giving and prayers; and the 
females, by decking the tomb, -on certain days, with flowers and green leaves. In mourn- 
ing for a huſband, the latter are obliged to forego all finery for a Fours and confine themſelves 
to a particular head-dreſs preſcribed for ſuch occafions. _ | 
Throughout Turky the eſtabliſhed religion is Mahometaniſm, ſo called from Maho- 
met, it's author. But though-the Turks univerſally agree in the general belief of Mahomet's 
divine legation, they are divided into as many different ſects as the Chriſtians. There be- 
ing no ordination among their clergy, the only qualification neceſſary for the prieſthood 
is the aſſumption of a particular habit, and performance of the functions of that order, and 
the office may be relinquiſhed at pleaſure. The chief ecclefiaſtic, who is called the Mufti, 
(fignifying an Expounder of the Law) is of ſuch dignity, that whenever he comes into court 
the Emperor himſelf riſes from his ſeat and advances to meet him. 2 rs 

As the Turkiſh government draws conſiderable ſupplies from the toleration of Chril. 
tianity, the Greeks and other Chriſtian ſectaries live unmoleſted, though they are liable to 
many hardſhips and exactions. Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, have their reſpective 
patriarchs; and their heads are indulged with a civil as well as eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over 
their votaries, on paying for that privilege. The ſame may be ſaid of the Neſtorian and Ar- 
menian patriarchs; and, indeed, every great city which can es to ma for the privilege 
is permitted to appoint it's own biſnop or archbiſhop. | 
Both the Turks and Greeks have their reſpective convents and RY 3 Athos 
alone, common y called Monto Santo, has twenty-two Greek convents, beſides a great 
number 
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| number of cells ant an with the habitations of no leſs than Nob Galen monks and 


hermits. Theſe monks, who call themſelyes the Inhabitants of the Holy Mountain, are ſo 
far from being a ſlothful people, that, beſides their attendance on the daily offices of religion, | 
they are employed in cultivating their olive and vineyards, and in various mechanical occu- 


pations. They lead a very auſtere life; their uſual food being ſallads, dried olives, figs, and 


other fruits, with onions and .cheeſe, and fometimes fiſh, Their faſts are numerous and 
ſevere; which, added to the ſalubrity of the air, contribute much to their longevity. _ Elian 
informs us, that the ſummit of this mountain was always eſteemed conducive to health; 

whence the inhabitants were called Macrobii, or Long-lived; and Philoſtratus remarks, that 


numbers of philoſophers . to retire to "ou or for the better contemplation of the 5 


heavenly bodies. 
The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, the Greek, the Arabic and the 
Syriac; all which are in a manner blended in the preſent dialect. | 
Modern polite literature is totally unknown among the Turks; and, indeed, i it's ous: 
ment is deſpiſed. Greece, once the nurſery. of genius, arts and ſciences, produces a nume- 
rous tribe of biſhops; prieſts, and monks; but, in general, they are as ignorant as the Turks 


\ themſelves, whoſe education ſeldom extends farther than the reading of their native lan- 


| guage and the Koran, and being capable of a very little epiſtolary correſpondence. Some 
of the Turks, however, underſtand ſo much of aſtronomy, as enables them to calculate an 
eclipſe; but the na is N l. and . axe generally ue e irn. 
ordinary ſagacit . 
| Commerceand-manuſaQures are bur lil regarded among the Turks; the very e of 
nment deſtroying that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and 
commezce: and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind, when borne down by tyranny 
and oppreſſion — ů ů — —— w-he,inhabitants of this 


ho! of the commerce of the ancient world, are now enveloped 
iſm. The pan a pm the navigation of the Red 

Oce n; conſequently all the riches of the 
r theits: and, — —— in a narrow ſtrait which ſepa- 
rates Europe from Aſia, rendering Wimme other European nations not 
menen iſregarding theſe e e eee 


away life in the moſt ſtupid inactivit p. Bt cw 
iti . duſtr 


This empire produces all the ca dit uſtry 
and commerce: the Turks, however, alike averſe to mental and corporeal exertions, content 
themſe]ves with manufacturing cottons, . carpets, leather, and ſoap; but export the moſt 
valuable of their commodities, ſach- as filks, drugs, and dyeing ſtuffs, in their natural ſtate, 
2 3 improving their value by labour. . The internal commerce of the empire, which 

xd, is principally red: by Jews and Armenians: In their traffic EY 
£ with te reſt — are-entirely paſſive; the eee French, unde, and 
| Turky in their own booms. Indeed, the Turks n are poſſe only of a. few 
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© coaſtin - viſt Stick n never attempt any diſtant voyages. haps bel knttention to 
' Fommercial concerns is the principal ſecurity of their rd vi ſince it preſerves the 

balance of European power, and prevents thoſe jealouſies among the other trading nations 

of Europe, which would ee ariſe "were the + Turks to Taras a ee line 
of conduct. n FP 
The Turkiſh government i is generally Wan as an ktivlenice of al that 1 n 5 
ni arbitrary power: however, the moſt modern and beſt informed writers aſſert, that the | 
natural rigours of that deſpotic empire are conſiderably ſoftened by the reſtraints of teli- 
gion; for though there is no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may 
be rendered fixed and ſecure by being annexed to the church, which is effected at an in- 

conſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may by this means ſecure the enjoyment D 
of their lands to the lateſt poſterity; and fo facred and inviolable has this law been hitherto 
| held, that there is probably not a fingle inſtance on record of any attempt on the fide of the 

prince to treſpaſs on or reverſe it. Nor does the inviolable attachment to this inſtitution 
originate from the ſuperſtition of the Sultan: he is well aware that every attempt to violate 
it would ſhake the foundation of his throne, which is ſolely ſupported by the laws of reli- 
gion; and, were he once to infringe them, he Mayne be regarded as an Infidel, and ceaſe to 
de the legal repreſentative of Mahomet on earth. The ſame obſervation extends to all the 
precepts laid down in the Koran,' which was 2 by Mahomet as a code of juriſp ru- 
| dence, as well as a ſyſtem of religion: the laws there enacted, having all the force of reli- 
 gious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the civil and religious rights 
of the Mahometans are regulated. Even the comments on this work, which explain the 

law where obſcure, or extend and compleat what Mahomet had left imperfect, are con- 

ceived to be of equal validity with the original inſtitutions of the prophet; and no member 
of the ſociety, however | ans) can unten Wr without Aroma, or Violate them with. 
3 Fit ke l 18 

* The moſt wretched fbjets of the Turkiſh goverment are dag who approuch tothe 
higheſt dignities of ſtate, and whoſe fortunes are conſtan expoſed to ſudden viciflitudes, 

by depending on the capricious diſpoſition of royalty. In this country there is 2 regular gra- 
dation of great officers: of whom the vizier; or prime - miniſter; the chiaya, ſecond in power 
to the vizier; and the reis- effendi, or ſecretary of ſtate; are the moſt conſiderable.” '' Theſe, 
as well as the mufti, or high-prieſt; the baſhaws, or-governors of provinces; the civil judges; 
and many others; are commonly raiſed, by their application and induſtry, from the humbleſt 
Walks of life, being frequently the children of T. artarian or Chriſtian captives. Trained up 
- 3n the rigid ſchool of adverſity, andarriving at pre eminenee through a thouſand dangers and 
difficulties, theſe men are generally as much diſtinguiſhed for bravery and abilities as they 

are Aeficient i in virtue, 'honour, and generoſity. Poſſeſſing all the diſſimulation, intrigue, 
i orruption, which uſually accompany gratiſied ambition in a humble rank; and, from 
| die prot carious tenure of their poſts, making a merit of plundering the people to enrich them- 

ſelves; the adminiſtration of juſtice muſt-conſequently be very corrupt: but this certainly 

e 6-6 png ee N the Keri r * civil anne 
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| The revenues drawn om the various provin es of which this ruſt empire is 90 


all be really immenſe, as they ariſe from ſo many ſources, and are collected with ſo little es £7 


to juſtice and equity. A variety of the taxes, however, fall on the Chriſtians, and other 
ſubjects not of the Mahometar perſuaſion; and the Tartars, and other nations bordering 


on Turky, who are ſtill governed by their own princes and laws, conſiderably encreaſe the 
revenues of the Ottoman Empire by their annual ſtipulated tributes. All theſe reſources, : 


however, are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from the lors of 
provinces, and officers of ſtate; under the ſpecious denomination of royal preſents; Theſe 
inhuman. rie. to indemnify themſelves, as has been previouſly remarked, practiſe every 

eſſion which avarice can ſuggeſt; till, becoming opulent from draining the 
vitals of the countries they are ſent to govern, their riches frequently give riſe to a pretended 
ſuſpicion of difloyalty or miſconduct, and immediately their whole fortune is ſeized'for the be- 
nefit of the crown. The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted either with the nature of his 
accuſation or the names of his accuſers; and, without the ſmalleſt opportunity of replying'to 
the allegations againſt him, or vindicating his honour, an officer is diſpatched with an im- 


perial decreeto take off his head. The unfortunate bafhaw receives this mandate with re- 


verential awe; n alter reading * teſtifies his entire n to the wil 5 his prince, 


| ſayir 
— He ee rectives 2  filken cord, which! the oflicey kas aways. ready lodge in His 
boſomz and, having tied it about his own neck, and offered up a ſhort ejaculation, the 
officer's ſervants throw him down on the floor, and drawing the cord 1 Huy I 
. after which his head is ſtruck off, and carried to court. 

- The eſtabliſhed militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two forts; ſuch — celldin lands 
appropriated to their maintenance, and thoſe who are paid out of the treafury che former 
amount to about 280, 000 men; beſides which, there are immenſe bodies of Stay ary troops 
raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire, who are commanded by their relpeQive 
_. princes. ' Exclufive of all theſe, in every war, a great number of volunteers follow the 

camp, who live at their own charge, in expectation of promotion. Theſe adventurers not 


only promiſe themſelves an ample fortune if they ſurvive, but are impreſſed with a firm 


belief that, if they Ws | in arms apa © the Chriſtians, they will be T N admitted 
into paradiſe. 1 


Ide forces 3 are id from the treaſury : are PAS, the pals, or Ra od; in | 


| number about 1 2,000 men; 3 5 the Janizaries, or foot-guards, efteemed the beſt ſoldiers 
in the "Turkiſh armies, on whom the principal dependance. i in an engagement. is. placed. 

They : amount to about 25,000 men, and are all quartered in Conſtantinople and it's 8 vici- 
nity. They frequently grow mutinous, and have ſometimes. proceeded ſo far as to depoſe 
the Sultan himſelf, - The Janizaries are educated in the Seraglio, and trained v up. to the ex- 
erciſe of arms from their infancy; and ſo extenſive are their privileges, that there-are num- 


bers over every province c of the empire, who procure themſelves to be regiltered in this corps 


for the purpoſe of partaking of thoſe immunities. 
| In this empire the utmoſt care is taken of the education of youth deflined to fill the dif- 
Dy ferent ä in the ſtate, amp, and navy; however, they y are ſeldom preferred before 


— 


* 


they 
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always reviewed by the Grand Signior in perſon, before they are adopted and Fe to the 


e cinmitted to the care of old matrons, and taught vocal and inſtrumental muſic, 1, ; 
| dancing, and all other accompliſhments which can contribute to render them lovely and en- 


5 ſuffered to go abroad, except when the Grand Signior removes from one place to another, 
and, when they travel by land, they are put into cloſe chariots, tignals being diſplayed at 


profound humility kiſs the ground, and the hem of his robe, acknowledging | him their lawful 


Eurotusʒ and conſiſts of the city properly ſo called, two extenſive ſuburbs, and a ſtrong caſtle. 


they reach e fortios year, and. then only riſe by their merit or addreſy, They ne | 
rally the moſt beautiful, ſprightly, and engaging. children, which can be met with; and are 


Nen or ſeminaries, where 8 are . for n, _ to their relpedtive 
— The lain the Sera an aſlemblage of the moſt beautifid 3 ung whe can 
lected from the various iſlands and provinces of the empire. On their admiſſion, they 


gaging. They are furniſhed with the richeſt cloaths and ornaments, but are ſcarcely ever 


and then a trop of black eunuchs conveys them to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices 


certain diſtances, to give notice that none may pre the r00ey Brough. Pied their in. 
tended route lies. | 
The Emperor's titles are fwelled with b all the pomp of ee eee of £56: Tl | 
| He is ſtiled by his ſubjects, The Shadow of God, A God on Earth, Brother to the Sun and 
Moon, and Diſpoſer of all Earthly Crowns; with other bombaſtical appellations. His 
arms are, Vert, a Creſcent, Argent, ereſted with a Turban charged with Rye Sack Flume | 
of Herons Quills; with this motto, Donec tofum impellat orbem.” ;_ ; 
When a new emperor is about to aſſume the dignity of the 88 of Mahomet, 
he 3 is uſually conducted with great pomp and triumph to a place in the vicinity of Conſtan- 
tinople, where ſolemn prayers are made to God that he may proſper the Sultan, and infuſe 
wiſdom into him who. is about to manage ſo great a charge. The Mufti then embracing 
him, beſtows his bleſſing, and the Emperor folemnly ſwears to maintain the laws of the pro- 
phet Mahomet. On this the viziers of the bench, and the other baſhaws, with the moſt | 


emperor; and, after this form of i inauguration, he returns with ſimilar pomp to his ſeraglio. 

The cities and towns in this empire generally derive more conſequence from their anti- 
quity than from their modern 221255 or . we ſhall, however, Sire. 2 deſcription 
of the moſt remarkable. | 

Caron, one of the moſt conſiderable towns in the W is ſituated on the ſouth! ſide of 
2 gülph to which it gives name, about ſeventeen miles from Cape Gallo, and is extremely | 
well fortified both by art and nature, It's figure is triangular; and, where not waſhed by 
the ſea, is defended by a fortreſs encompaſſed with walls of immenſe thickneſs, and flanked 
with large towers. At a ſmall diſtance is a ſuburb containing upwards of four hundred 
houſes; but neither theſe, nor any, edifices in the city, diſplay much elegance or knowledge 
of architekture. The adjacent country, however, is abundantly fertile, producing plenty of 
fruit, corn, wine, oil, and filk, which the inhabitants export to great advantage. 

'Miſitra, the ancient Sparta, the moſt beautiful city of the Morea, is ſituated on the River 


The town ſtands at . foot of che caſtle, which covers it on the north, and contains many 
| beautiful 
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| best ib f . particularly four ant vir the Perſian | 


cathedral%s:@ noble pile, the roof of which is ſupport Aby marble pillars; it is furniſhed 


of a Gree archbiſhop, who is ſtiled Metropolitan, and who has. a. hai and | 

modious palace, -i in which are lodgings for the dignitaries of the cathedral. Towards the 

ſouth>ealt part of the tom is a convent of nuns, whoſe, church is remarkably elegant and 

e The Turks likewiſe have. ſome ſtately wos in . ie one in the 
rbs, built out of the ruins of the ancient Sparta. 

ft 4s ſuppoſed. to contain about two alan 133 an the: fuburks. 3 as 


many; hut the latter are by far the fineſt, and therefore the moſt opulent inhabitants refide - 


ere, where they enjoy the advantage of very pleaſant gardens., 


nding a moſt delightful proſpect on every ſide. In ancient 


on which Bands a caſtle < mm 
15 was diſti iſhed 2s ane ofthe net dase IJ and abounded with the moſt 


with ftatues by thebeſt een of the art; and beautiful porticos.of columns, whoſe ſingu- 


decorations/and elegant capitals gave riſe to the appellation of the Corinthian Order. But 
Time, the grand enemy of all ſublunary beauty and grandeur, has laid all this magnificence 


in dhe duſt; and the very ſpot on which Corinth ſtood, being filled up with fields and gar- 
dens, rather reſembles a deſerted. village than a once magnificent city. The town, .how- 


455 is Kill the ſee. of a Greek archbiſhop, who reſides in the cathedral; the only Chriſtian 


Sful | ib their attack on this city. 


"Lan, the ancient capital of Attica, to ahich "te Turks 1 given the 3 name 


8 of Setines, excluſive of it's amazing power, opulence, and beauty, was diſtinguiſhed for be- 
ing the nurſery of the moſt eminent philoſophers, ſtateſmen, orators, and generals, which 
the world ever produced. It was originally governed by it's own kings, but afterwards 
fell under the dominion of the Perſians, Mac ns, and Romans, ſucceſſively. In latter 
times, it became ſubject to the Turks, from whom it was taken by the Wet and, 
after various revolutions, was at laſt ſecured in the poſſeſſion of the Turks. 


This eit, though once. juſtly celebrated for the magnificence of it 's buildings, is owe 


5 deſtieute of -w 


s; but all the avenues to it being ſhut by gates, they are a-ſlfficient-ſe- 


N ct che corſairs who ſometimes. infeſt the coaſt. 1 Bauen Toes "ol 


| x r of whom a are © Chaillines, and the reſt Turks; 8 Jews are. 
cluded-from having any intercourſe: with theme... 8 „ 
Is Athens and it's vicinity are upwards of tw: | 
8 ch have their peculiar ets we © 7 
dldeſiaſtien ed f er h 
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Gallerqʒ or portico, erected: in memory of the victory gained by the Greeks: at the batile of 
Plates; ine Temple of Helens; the Temple of Hercules; and the Temple of Venus. The 


and the pavement is a very curiqus piece of moſaic work... This is the 


'Corinths now known by the name of Gerame,-was built at the foot of a very 3 


es, monuments, baths, and other works, adorned 


When the Ruſfians _ a ee on the Mona 17705 re - 
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The Acropolis, OF commanding the town, is ſituated on the auen of a zock, very 
much elevated above the circumjacent plains. The top of the rock is flat, and about three 
quarters of a mile in circumference; to which there is almoſt a perpendicular aſcent on all 
* except on the north-weſt; which in a manner renders this fortreſs impregnable. 


Among the moſt celebrated antiquities of this once ſplendid city are the remains of hs 
Temple of Minerva, built of white marble, and ſurrounded with forty-ſix fluted columns of 
the Doric order, forty -two feet high, and ſeven feet and a half in circumference: the archi- | 
trave is adorned with baſſo-relievos admirably executed, repreſenting the Wars of the Athe- 
nians. To the ſouth-eaſt of the above citadel are ſeventeen beautiful columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, ſuppoſed to be the remains of the Emperor Adrian's palace; they are of the. 
moſt beautiful-white marble, about fifty feet high, including the capitals and baſes. Juſt 
within the city ſtands the Temple of Theſeus, ſurrounded with fluted columns of the Doric 
order; the portico at the weſt end is adorned with the Battle of Centaurs in baflo-relievo; 

- that. at the oppoſite end appears to be à continuation of the ſame: hiſtory; and on the exter- 
nal part of the porticos, in the ſpaces between the*trigliphs, are repreſented the Feats of The- 
ſeus. On the weſt of the city is a very beautiful ſtructure, called the Lanthorn of De- 


moſthenes, a ſmall round edifice of white marble, the roof of which is ſupported by fix fluted 


columns of the Corinthian order, nine feet and a half high; ih the interſtices of the columns 
are pannels of marble; and the whole i is covered with a cupola, carved with the reſemblance 
of ſcales. On the frize are beautifully delineated, in relievo, the Labours of Hercules. 
Beſides theſe, the Temple of the Winds, the Theatre of Bacchus, the magnificent aqueduct 
of the Emperor Adrian, the temples of Jupiter Olympus and Auguſtus, with many other 
noble piles in ruins, bear inconteſtible evidence of the ancient beauty and ſplendor of this city. 
The Rivers Hiſſus and Eridanus, which water the plain whereon Athens ſtands, are ex- 
tremely inconſiderable; and, were it not for their ancient fame, would be entirely overlooked. 
The ancient Eleuſis and Thebes, formerly illuſtrious in hiftory, are now reduced to paltry 
"villages. The former, indeed, is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants, though famous for the mag- 
nificent temple of Ceres, which excites the admiration of every traveller; but the latter 
h bears a veſtige of it's ancient grandeur, except in being an epiſcopal ſee. | 
- Salonichi, the ancient Theſſalonica, a celebrated trading town of Macedonia, is dase! in 
40 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and in 12 degrees 23 minutes eaſt longitude; and is 
ſaid to be ten miles in circumference. The walls are flanked by ſeveral towers; and defended 
by three caſtles, which command every acceſſible place. The city is extremely populous; 
and the inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade in ſilk, wool, leather, wax, powder, grain, 


Cotton, and iron. The Jews, who are very numerous, monopolize the maſt valuable manu- 


faQures; and in ſuch a flouriſhing condition are theſe perſevering people at Salonichi, that 
they have no leſs than thirty-ſix large agnus # and two 7 alleges, to which heir * 
fork: from all parts. | 
| The Greeks ewide have thirty churches; add the Turks Sup ebe ok. among 
which is a very beautiful one formerly a Chriſtian church dedicated to St. Demetrius. . 
The remains of M7 (cattered over the whole extent of this n and n 2 
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are numerous on attractive: the moſt conſiderable, however, are triumphal arches; one of | 


which, erected in honour of the Emperor Antoninus, is almoſt entire; and a den of 7 an- 
tique fragments of temples with legible inſcriptions. Rag 


This city is the reſidence of a Turkiſh baſhaw; and alſo of a Ck archbiff6s, vhs! 555 ö 


eight ſuffragans under him. The Chriſtians were formerly ſo conſi derable, that St. Paul 


addreſſed two of his epiſtles to them. In 1313 chis city was nn to ran Venetians; but they ä 


were diſpoſſeſſed c of it about eight years after by Amurath II. 


- Adrianople, one of the principal cities of Romania, takes 7's name wok the Emperor 


Adrian, it's founder, or rather reſtorer. It was taken from the Chriſtians i in 1 360, by Sultan 


Amuräth I. from which time it became the ſeat of the Turkiſh government, till they gained | 


poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople. It's circumference i Is faid to be eight miles; the houſes in ge- 


neral are handſome, the walls and fortifications ſtrong, but the ſtreets narrow and i irregt =. | 


The Seraglio enjoys a moſt delightful fituation; and the Bazar, or Exchange, i is a prodi- 
gious ſtructure. But though the furrounding country i is honrianty fertile and plealanſy © the, 
air is far from being healthful. 


Among the moſques at Adrianople, that of Selim 5 excites the Anke of every tra- 


veller. It is advantageouſly fituated in the midſt of the city, and on the moſt elevated: 


ground, whence it has a fine proſpect on every ſide. The exterior court has four gates, and: | 


the interior three; both being ſurrounded with cloiſters ſupported by marble columns. of 


the Tonic order finely poliſhed, and of the moſt beautiful colours. The whole pavement is 


of white marble; and the roofs of the cloifters are divided into ſeveral cupolas, or domes, 


terminating in elegant gilt-balls. In the centre of each court are fountains of white mar- 


ble; and before the grand entrance of the eee is a . with columns of green mar- 
ble, and five gates. 


The celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who Was, e the only Chritian | 
that ever entered this nt temple, allows it to be the moſt noble building ſhe ever ſaw. 


On the inſide it has two rows of galleries, ſupported by columns of red and white marble, 
with marble baluſtrades; arid the pavement is alſo of marble, covered with the richeſt carpets | 
of Perſia, The walls are encruſted with Japan china, in flowers of the moſt vivid beauty.. 


In the middle of this ſtructure is ſuſpended a filver lamp of immenſe magnitude, ſurrounded. 


with two. thouſand of inferior dimenſions, which, when lighted, have a moſt ſplendid. | 


effect. Under the great lamp is a large pulpit of carved wood, gilt; and, adjoining, a 


fountain for ablutions. In one corner is a little gallery incloſed with gilt lattices for the 3 


Sultan; and at the upper end is a large niche, reſembling an altar, raiſed two 


vered with gold brocade. Before it ſtand two filver gilt candlefticks fix feet high, in which. | 


are placed wax-candles at leaſt three feet in circumfexence.. BS” 
Conſtantinople, the ancient Byzantium, and the capital of the 


nutes eaſt longitude; and was built bythe Roman Emperor Conſtantine the ( reat, on the 


ruins of Byzantium, as being a more inviting ſituation for the ſeat of empire than Rome 
aſelf, K terwards d * A an of the Greek o "Eaſtern empire; 1 


a E Wragh rs ; 
F. » 


tto ben Empire, i is fituated 
on the European ſide of the Boſphorus, in 41 degrees north. latitude, andag degrees 41 mi- 
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The Acropolis, or citadel commanding the town, is ſituated on the ſummit of a rock, very 
much elevated above the circumjacent plains. The top of the rock is flat, and about three 
quarters of a mile in circumference; to which there is almoſt a perpendicular aſcent on all 
tides, except on the north-weſt; which in a manner renders this fortreſs impregnable. 
Among the moſt celebrated antiquities of this once ſplendid city are the remains of the 
Temple of Minerva, built of white marble, and ſurrounded with forty-ſix fluted columns of 
the Doric order, forty -two feet high, and ſeven feet and a half in circumference: the archi- 
trave is adorned with baſſo-relievos admirably executed, repreſenting the Wars of the Athe- 
nians. To the ſouth-eaſt of the above citadel are ſeventeen beautiful columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, ſuppoſed to be the remains of the Emperor Adrian's palace; they are of the 
moſt beautiful white marble, about fifty feet high, including the capitals and baſes. Juſt 
within the city ſtands the Temple of Theſeus, ſurrounded with fluted columns of the Doric 
order; the portico at the weſt end is adorned with the Battle of Centaurs in baſſo-relievo; 
- that at the oppoſite end appears to be a continuation of the ſame hiſtory; and on the exter- 
nal part of the porticos, in the ſpaces between the trigliphs, are repreſented the Feats of The- 
| feus. On the weſt of the city is a very beautiful ſtructure, called the Lanthorn of De- 
moſthenes, a ſmall round edifice of white marble, the roof of which is ſupported by fix fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, nine feet and a half high; in the interſtices of the columns 
are pannels of marble; and the whole is covered with a cupola, carved with the reſemblance 
of ſcales. On the frize are beautifully delineated, in relievo, the Labours of Hercules. 
Beſides theſe, the Temple of the Winds, the Theatre of Bacchus, the magnificent aqueduct 
of the. Emperor Adrian, the temples of Jupiter Olympus and Auguſtus, with many other 
noble piles in ruins, bear inconteſtible evidence of the ancient beauty and ſplendor of this city. 
The Rivers Iliſſus and Eridanus, which water the plain whereon Athens ſtands, are ex- 
tremely inconſiderable; and, were it not for their ancient fame, would be entirely overlooked. 
The ancient Eleuſis and Thebes, formerly illuſtrious in hiſtory, are now reduced to paltry 
villages. "The former, indeed, is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants, though famous for the mag- 
nificent temple of Ceres, which excites the admiration of every traveller; but the latter 
ſcarcely bears a veſtige of i it's ancient grandeur, except in being an epiſcopal ſee. 
 Salonichi, the ancient Theſſalonica, a celebrated trading town of Macedonia, is ſituated in 
40 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and in 12 degrees 23 minutes eaſt longitude; and is 
ſaid to be ten miles in circumference. The walls are flanked by ſeveral towers; and defended 
by three caſtles, which command every acceſſible place. The city is extremely populous; 
and the inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade in ſilk, wool, leather, wax, powder, grain, 
cotton, and iron. 'The Jews, who are very numerous, monopolize the moſt valuable manu- 
factures; and in ſuch a flouriſhing condition are theſe perſevering people at Salonichi, that 
they have no leſs than thirty-ſix large ſynagogues; and two colleges, to which their youth 
flock from all parts. 
The Greeks likewiſe have thirty churches; ; and the Turks forty-eight moſques, among 
which is a very beautiful one formerly a Chriſtian church dedicated to St. Demetrius. 
* remains of antiquity ſcattered over the whole extent of this great and opulent city 
are 
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are numerous and attractive: the moſt conſiderable, however, are triumphal arches; one of 
which, erected in honour of the Emperor Antoninus, is almoſt entire; and a variety of an- 
tique fragments of temples with legible inſcriptions. 

This city is the reſidence of a Turkiſh baſhaw; and alſo of a Greek archbiſhop, who has 
eight ſuffragans under him, The Chriſtians were formerly ſo conſiderable, that St. Paul 
addreſſed two of his epiſtles to them. In 1313 this city was ſold to the Venetians; ; but they 
were diſpoſſeſſed of it about eight years after by Amurath II. 

- Adrianople, one of the principal cities of Romania, takes it's name from the Emperor 
Adrian, it's founder, or rather reſtorer. It was taken from the Chriſtians in 1360, by Sultan 
Amurath I. from which time it became the ſeat of the "Turkiſh government, till they gained 
poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople. It's circumference is ſaid to be eight miles; the houſes in ge- 
neral are handſome, the walls and fortifications ſtrong, but /the ſtreets narrow and irregular. 
The Seraglio enjoys a moſt delightful ſituation; * the Bazar, or Exchange, is a prodi- 
gious ſtructure. But though the ſurrounding country is On Tin fertile and pleaſant, the. 
air is far from being healthful. 

Among the moſques at Adrianople, that of Selim I. excites the admiration of every tra- 
veller. It is advantageouſly ſituated in the midſt of the city, and on the moſt elevated 
ground, whence it has a fine proſpect on every ſide. The exterior court has four gates, and 
the interior three; both being ſurrounded with cloiſters ſupported by marble columns of 
the Ionic order finely poliſhed, and of the moſt beautiful colours. The whole pavement is 
of white marble; and the roofs of the cloiſters are divided into ſeveral cupolas, or domes, 
terminating in elegant gilt-balls. In the centre of each court are fountains of white mar- 
ble; and before the grand entrance of the moſque is a portico with columns of green mar- 
ble, and five gates. 

The celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who was, perhaps, the only Chriftian' 
that ever entered this ſuperb temple, allows it to be the moſt noble building ſhe ever faw.. 
On the inſide it has two rows of galleries, ſupported by columns of red and white marble, 
with marble baluſtrades; and the pavement is alſo of marble, covered with the richeſt carpets 
of Perſia, The walls are encruſted with Japan china, in flowers of the moſt vivid beauty. 
In the middle of this ſtructure is ſuſpended a ſilver lamp of immenſe magnitude, ſurrounded. 
with two. thouſand of inferior dimenſions; which, when lighted, have a moſt ſplendid 
effect. Under the great lamp is a large pulpit of carved wood, gilt; and, adjoining, a 
fountain for ablutions. In one corner is a little gallery incloſed with gilt lattices for the | 
Sultan; and at the upper end is a large niche, reſembling an altar, raiſed two "Reps, and co- 
vered with gold brocade. Before it ſtand two filver gilt candleſticks ſix feet high, in which. 
are placed wax- candles at leaſt three feet in circumference. 

Conſtantinople, the ancient Byzantium, and the capital of the Ottoman Empire, i is ſituated 
on the European ſide. of the Boſphorus, in 41 degrees north latitude, and28 degrees 41 mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude; and was built by the Roman Emperor Conſtantine the Great, on the 
ruins of Byzantium, as being a more inviting ſituation for the ſeat of empire than Rome 


itſelf, It afterwards became the ws of the Greek or Eaſtern empire; and, having 
| had. 
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had the good fortune to eſcape the rage of ungoverned barbariſm during the Gothic ages, 
it was the greateſt as well as the moſt beautiful city of Europe, and the only one which re- 
tained any veſtiges of the ancient elegance of manners, literature, or arts. While the ſeat 
of the Greek emperors, it was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for beauty than opulence, being the only 
European mart for the precious commodities of the Eaſt. It likewiſe derived immenſe be- 
nefit from being the reſort of the cruſaders; and, being then in it's meridian glory, the 
writers of thoſe ages always ſpeak of it in terms of enthuſiaſtic admiration. i 

Conſtantinople is at this time one of the fineſt cities in the world, both with reſpect to it's 
ſituation and it's port; from the latter of which it is frequently called, by way of eminence, 
only the Porte, The climate is extremely delightful, the air is moderate in winter, and the 
breezes temper the ſummer's heat; however, the peſtilence frequeritly rages in a moſt 
alarming degree, ſweeping the inhabitants by thouſands into one undiſtinguiſhed grave. But 
this cruel malady is by no means to be attributed either to the climate or the natural quali- 
ties of the air; but to the Turkiſh indolence, fatality, and filthineſs, which not only pave the 
way for it, but in ſome meaſure render it endemial, 

The city itſelf is of a triangular figure; the Seraglio ſtanding on a point of one of it's 
angles, from whence there is a delightful proſpect of the Leſicr Aſia, and, indeed, from 
almoſt every quarter of Conſtantinople, the views are uncommonly beautiful. Jo the north 
of the city lies the harbour, which is ſufficiently extenſive to contain a theuiznd ſhips, as 
well as to ſhelter them from every wind. 


Like ancient Rome, Conſtantinople ſtands on ſeven hills; and makes a ſplendid appear- 


ance, riſing gradually from the ſhore in form of an amphitheatre. The inequality of the 


buildings renders it much more extenſive in appearance than it really is; exhibiting : an agree- 


able intermixture of palaces, moſques, and other public edifices; gardens, pine and cypreſs 
trees, riſing one above another in the moſt pleaſing manner imaginatle. The moſt advan- 
tageous proſpect of the city, however, is from the Black Sea; for, internally viewed, the 
ſtreets are narrow and ſlippery, the houſes low and mean, and the inhabitants poor and 
wretched. Indeed, both it's magnitude and population have been exaggerated by credulous 
travellers ; the beſt authors fixing the latter at no more than 800,000, of which three-fourths 
are ſaid to be Greeks and Armenians, 

The Caſtle of the Seven Towers, ſtanding near the 5 of Marmora, is a very celebrated 
ſtructure, in which delinquents of the bigheft rank are confined. On the outſide are two 
large figures of white marble, in baſſo-relievo, and ſuppoſed to repreſent Endymion and 
Diana; alſo the Nine Muſes; and the poetic horſe Fegaſus, executed by a capital maſter. 
Near this edifice is a ſquare tower built in the ſea, in which, it is l Juſtinian im- 
priſoned the brave but unfortunate Beliſarius. 

The Seraglio is an immenſe edifice, of a triangular figure, or rather a collection of palaces 

and apartments united together by the emperors, according to their different fancies. It 
is 2 mile and a half in circumference, ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall furniſhed with ſeveral 
watch-towers, on which guard is kept both day and night; and though it has many gates 
both on the ſea and land fide, only that towards the ſea is uſually opened. By the principal 
gate, which the Turks call Capi, or the Porte, the firſt court is entered; in which are the 
Mint, 
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Mint, the Infirmary, and ſeveral other offices. The ſecond court contains the Great Council- - 


Chamber, the Treaſury, and the royal kitchen and ſtables; and is called the Divan Court. Fo 
the north, adjoining to the Divan, 1s the Seraglio, properly ſo called; through which 1s a 
narrow paſſage leading to the Audience-Chamber, a room magnificent beyond conception. 

Thus far only ambaſſadors are ſuffered to approach; and though ſome travellers pretend to 
have penetrated the apartments of the women, and to deſcribe the bed-chambers of the Sul- 
tan, no foreigner was ever admitted into the inner part of the Seraglio; and, conſequently, 


all the deſcriptions of it which have ever been obtruded on the public muſt have been the 


offspring of vanity and ignorance. 

The gardens of the Seraglio, which occupy a lac extent of ground, are full of cypreſs- 
trees. The whole collection of buildings is adorned with gilt turrets and ſpires, which 
have a very magnificent appearance; and it has even been aſſerted, that no palace of any 
Chriſtian king can equal it, either in fize or grandeur. 

The next moſt remarkable ſtructure is the Moſque of St. Sophia, formerly a Chriſtian 
church, built in the ſixth century by the Emperor Juſtinian. It is a moſt ſplendid edifice, 
the dome being a hundred and thirteen feet in diameter, built on arches ſupported by 
vaſt pillars of marble; and the pavement and ſtair-caſes are likewiſe of the ſame beautiful 
and durable materials. This ſtructure contains the tomb of the Emperor Conſtantine, 
which is held in the higheſt veneration; but ſuch are the narrow prejudices of bigotry and 
| ſuperſtition, that ſtrangers are not admitted to ſee it without the utmoſt difficulty, Though 
the moſque' of St. Sophia is repreſented as the moſt magnificent in Conſtantinople, there are 
others which have an appearance of ſuperior beauty. That of Sultan Solyman is a perfect 
ſquare, with four fine angular towers. In the centre is a noble cupola, ſupported by fine 
marble pillars; and under it a fountain conſtructed with uncommon elegance. On one fide 
is the pulpit, of white marble; and, on the other, a ſmall gallery for the Sultan, to which 
there is an aſcent by a fine ſtair-caſe adorned with gilt lattices. At the upper-end is a ſort 
of altar, on which the holy name of God is written; and before it ſtand two candleſticks of 
vaſt dimenſions. The pavement is ſpread with fine carpets, and the whole moſque illu- 
minated with a number of lamps. The exterior court, which is very ſpacious, is ſurrounded 
with galleries ſupported by columns of green marble; and, on two ſides, crowned with 
twenty-eight cupolas, with a beautiful fountain in the centre. In this, as well as ever 
other moſque in Conſtantinople, are little chapels, containing the tombs of the founders 
and their families; before which wax-candles are kept continually burning. | 

The models of all the moſques in Conſtantinople are nearly the ſame: the only real dif- 


ference conſiſts in their dimenſions, and the richneſs of the materials of which they are ; 


conſtructed. That of the Sultana Vida, built entirely of marble, is by far the largeſt.” 

'The Greeks have thirty churches, and the Armenians nearly as many. The Roman Ca- 
tholics have alſo ſeveral; and the Swedes have been indulged with permiſſion to build one, 
in which divine ſervice is performed according to the Lutheran eſtabliſhment. The Greek 
patriarch reſides in a ſtately palace, ſtanding on a hill about two hundred paces from the 
patriarchal church of St. George. : 
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The exchanges, ovate, and other public buildings in Conſtantinople, are large and com- 
modious; ; and, of all the remains of antiquity capable of being traced within the walls, and 
in the vicinity, the aqueducts are the moſt perfect, as well as the moſt beneficial. 

That warlike and hardy race of men who inhabited the vaſt country known to the ancients 
by the name of Seythia, and among the moderns by that of Turky, has at different pe- 
riods over-run the more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, One tribe of theſe people, cif. 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of Turks, or Turcomans, (a name ſignifying Wanderers) ex- 
tended it's conqueſts under various leaders; and, during ſeveral ages, from the ſhore of the 
Caſpian Sea to the ſtraits of the Nardanelles. Having been long reiident, in the capacity of 
body-guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced the doCtrines of Mahomet, 
and ſerved chiefly as mercenaries in the armies of contending princes. Their principal 
abode was in the vicinity of Mount Caucaſus, from whence they emigrated to Armenia 
Major; and, after being employed by the ſultans of Perſia, they ſeized that kingdom, and 
ſpread their ravages over all the neighbouring countries. Their religion binding them 
to promulge the doctrines of Mahomet by every poſſible means, they were always furniſhed 
with a pretext for invading and pillaging the dominions of the Greek emperors; and fome- 
times had the good fortune to be headed by commanders of the moſt conſummate {kill and 
abilities. On the declenſion of the caliphate, or empire of the Saracens, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of Paleſtine; and the Chriſtians at that time deeming it a part of their re- 
ligious exerciſes to viſit the holy city of Jeruſalem, in which they were tolerated by the Sa- 
racens; the Turks laid the European pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and exerciſed 
ſuch inhuman cruelties on the Chriftian natives of the country, that the different nations of 
Europe vied with each other in retorting vengeance on thoſe unprincipled plunderers: which 
circumſtances gave riſe to the famous cruſades, ſo much celebrated in hiſtory. Unfortu- 
nately for the Greek emperors, they appeared more jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians 
than of that of the Turks; and though, after a prodigious effuſion of human blocd, a Chriſtian 
kingdom was erected at Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Boulogne, neither he nor his ſucceſſors 
were inveſted with ſufficient power, nor properly MPAA, to enable them to maintain the 
dignity they had aſſumed. 

About the year 1347, the Turks, W Othman, had extended their Joaminions on every 
fide, and poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome of the fineſt proyinces of Aſia, of Nice, and Pruſa in 
Bithynia ; which laſt Othman made his capital; and having in a manner embodied them into 
a nation, they aſſumed the name of Othmans from their leader, the appellation of Turks be- 
ing conſidered as a term of reproach. 

A race of the moſt warlike princes recorded in hiſtory ſucceeded Othman; ; who not only 
defended, but conſiderably enlarged, the Turkiſh dominions. Having paſſed the Helleſpont 
about the year 1357, they obtained footing in Europe; and Amurath transferred the ſeat of 
empire to Adrianople. Such amazing ſucceſs attended their arms, that Bajazet I. after de- 
teating the Greek Emperor Sigiſmund, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, 1 in hopes of ſubjugating 
the whole Greek empire: but his infolence in the exerciſe of power proyoking Tamerlane, 
who was juſt returned from his eaſtern conqueſts, to wage war with him, a deciſive battle 
82 | | Was. 
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wis ſoon fought between theſe rival conquerors in the plain where Pompey the Great de- 
ſeated Mithridates, in which Bajazet's army was routed with prodigious ſlaughter, and him- 
ſelf taken priſoner, The ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, however, not having policy ſufficient to 
preſerve: the advantages his proweſs had acquired them, fell into inteſtine commotions 
and joalouſies, While the Turks feemed to riſe ſuperior to their defeat: and though their 
career, was fomewhat' impeded by the Venetians and Hungarians, they gradually reduced 
the dominions of the Greek emperors; till, after a go ſiege, e fell into the 
hands df Mahomet II. in the year 1453. 

Thus, after an exiſtence of a thouſand years from it's commencement under e "a 
the Great, ended the Greek empire: an event which had been long foreſeen, and which 
originated from ſeveral concurring cauſes; the chief of which were, the total degeneracy 
of the emperors themſelves, their courts, and their families; ; and the averſion their ſubjects 
entertained a gainſt the Popes and the Weſtern Church; one of their patriarchs having pub- 
licly declared to a Roman legate, that he would rather fee a turban than the Pope's tiara 
on the great altar of Conſtantinople. The Turks, however, while they extended their 


conqueſts, did not exterminate, but only reduced the natives to ſubjection: and hence the 
remains of the ancient Greeks {till exiſt, particularly in Conſtantinople and the neighbouring 


iſlands; where, though expoſed to the moſt intolerable exactions, they are permitted to profes 
Chriſtianity, and to nominate their own patriarcs. 

The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was ſoon-after. followed 5 the ſubmiſion of all 1 
and from this æra the Turks have always been regarded as an European power. Mabomet II. 
dying in 1481, was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who waged war againſt the Venetians and Hun- 
garians, as well as the Perſians and Egyptians. But Bajazet, after a ſeries of wars, falling 
ill of the gout, and becoming indolent through bodily infirmities, was at laſt poiſoned. by a 
Jew phyſician, inſtigated, as is generally believed, by Selim, his ſecond fon. This inhuman 
wretch, now liberated from his father's controul, ſoon found means to {trangle his elder bro- 
ther Achmet, with many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated the Ferſians, to- 
gether with a prince who governed Mount Taurus and it's vicinity: but being unable to. 


penetrate into Perſia, he turned his arms againſt Egypt; which, after a ſeries of bloody bat- 


tles, he annexed to his own dominions, . mo A Antioch, men Tripoli, 
and many other important towns. ' 

| Solyman, his fon, ſurnamed the Magnificent, ſucceeded him in 1520; wikis, aniline him- 
ſelf of the differences ſubſiſting among the European powers, got poſſeſſion of Rhodes, and 
drove the knights from that iſland to Malta, which was conferred upon them by the Em- 
peror Charles V. Sohyman, during his whole reign, was engaged in perpetual wars with 


the Chriftian powers, in which ſucceſs generally crowned his exertions, though he miſcarried 
in a precipitate attempt on the Ifle of Maita. Solyman, efteemed one of the moſt heroic and 
greateſt princes who ever TONE the Turkiſh iceptre, rag in T5065 Ra Irs _ Selim II. 
his ſucceſſor. ps 


During this reign, the Tur zich marine received an almof irrecoverable blow from the 
Chriſtians, in the battle of Lepanto; who, had they proſecuted the advantage ſo fairly gained, 
the When power would have been in danger of utter annihilation. Selim, however, took 
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Cyprus from the Venetians, and Tunis from the Moors: but, dying in 1575, he was ſuc. 

ceeded by Amurath ; who, after having obtained ſeveral advantages over the Perſians and 

Hungarians, alſo departed this life in 1593. g | 
On the demiſe of Amurath, Mahomet III. mounted the throne: a prince of infamous 
memory, on account of his brutality in having ordered nineteen of his brothers to be ſtran. 
gled; and ten of his father's concubines, then judged pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea, 
He carried on many wars, with indifferent ſucceſs, againſt the Chriſtians, and fell a victim 
to the plague in 1604. His ſucceſſors were either weak or unfortunate princes, their reigns 
being only marked with calamity, and their exits unhappy; till Mahomet IV. aſcended 
the throne in 1648, who was ſo well ſerved by his grand vizier Cuperli, that he took 
Candia from the Venetians, which had ſuſtained a thirty years ſiege. This conqueſt coſt 
the Turks the amazing number of 180,000 men; and the Venetians, and their allies, 80,000, 
A bloody war ſucceeded between the Imperialiſts and the Othmans; in which the latter were 
ſo ſucceſsful, that they laid ſiege to Vienna itſelf; and would in all probability have carried 
it, had not the illuſtrious r Sobieſki of Poland, and other Chriſtian generals, raiſed the 
ſiege. | 
Mahomet, i in 1687, becoming e was ſhut up in priſon by his ſubjects; and his 
brother Solyman II. was called to the exerciſe of ſovereign power. During this reign, and 
that of Achmet II. the Turks continued unfortunate in their wars; but Muſtapha II. 

mounting the throne in 1694, commanded his armies in perſon, and performed ſeveral bril- 
kant exploits, though he was at laſt defeated by the ſuperior bravery of Prince Eugene, and the 
peace of Carlowitz, concluded in 1699, terminated the diſpute. Soon after, Muſtapha was 
depoſed; and his mufti, or high-prieſt, beheaded: on which his brother Achmet mounted 
the throne, who gave ſhelter at Bender to the heroic Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended 
a war with the Ruſſians by a glorious peace, concluded at Pruth. He afterwards waged 
war againſt the Venetians, and thereby alarmed all the Chriſtian powers; the ſcene of 
action, however, was afterwards tranſlated to Hungary, where the Imperial general, Prince 
Eugene, gave the Infidels ſo many ſignal defeats, that they were under the neceſſity of acced- 
ing to the moſt diſgraceful terms of peace in 1718. Theſe humiliations were ſucceeded by 
an unfortunate war with the Perſians, under Kouli Khan; and misfortune ſtill attending the 
Turkiſh arms, the populace became ſo exaſperated, that they demanded the heads of the 

grand vizier, the chief admiral, and the ſecretary; which ſacrifice was immediately complied 
with. Achmet- himſelf was alſo depoſed, and Mahomet IV. advanced to the' ſovereignty. 
A train of ill ſucceſs attended the arms of this laſt monarch againſt the Perſians; and he 
was at laſt obliged to acknowledge the uſurper Kouli Khan as King of Perſia. He was afte.- 
_ wards engaged in wars with the Germans and Ruflians, in which he had very indifferent 
ſucceſs; . and, dying i in 1754, left the empire to his brother Oſman III. who reigned only 
three years: Oſman was ſucceeded by his brother Muſtapha III. who carried on 2 long and 
ruinous war againſt the Ruſſians, the circumſtances of which are too recent to be here in- 
ſited on. He died in 1774, while diſaſter and defeat were preſenting themſelves on every 
hand; r a few months after the acceſſion of the preſent Grand Signior Achmet IV. a 
peace. Was concluded between the belligerent nations, At the time of the late Emperor 
| Muſtapha's 
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Muſtapha's demiſe, he left a ſon about thirteen years of age; who being too young to manage 
the reins of government at that critical juncture, Muſtapha appointed his brother, the preſent 
emperor, to ſucceed him, recommending the Care of his infant ſon in terms of the moſt 
implicit confidence and ſincere affection. 

Since that period the Othman Empire has experienced hut few revglutions: it has, indeed, 
lately made a conſiderable ſacrifice to Ruſſia, purpoſely to evade another war with that 
power; but this does not ſeem likely to affect the ſplendor of the crown. Indeed, the na- 
tural perſeverance of the Turks; the military inſtitution of the Janizaries; and, above all, 
the jealouſies which continually actuate the European princes; are all concurring cauſes 
which muſt operate in favour of the exiſtenee of this empire. Were the Chriſtian powers 
unanimous, theſe haughty Infidels might ſoon be rendered incapable of oppoſing their _: 
grels; but while the preſent ſyſtem continues for preſerving what is called the balance of 
power, the Furks have little to fear from their enemies, as they will always find fome Euro-. 
pean allies ſtimulated, either by jealouſy or intereſt, to protect the. 5 

Certain it is, that the accefſion of ſuch Turkifh territory as lies contiguous to the Futp⸗ 
pean ſeas would be highly advantageous to very formidable neighbours, who have no other 
compleat opportunity of dotomivg great maritime powers; and, as the utmoſt increaſe of 
naval force ſeems to be the general ſyſtem among the ſeveral enlightened nations of the uni- 
verſe, ſpeculative politieians have long prognoſticated a Me pr e tranquillity which 
at preſent prevails throughout the continent, | 
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JREAT BRITAIN, the largeſt, moſt. populou W bie 
CI "Cand which includes England, Scotl: d, and Pac 270 a triangular form; the 
Land's 8 * Dover Head,” and \Caithnels, ſhooting out. into diſtin promontories, and 
formin Ih ing waters, it's natural bulwark, have, obtained 
| | 2 e chats; on the north, is. the Northern Sea; on the 
i, the German Ocean; on the ſouth, the Britiſh Channel z and, on the weſt, the Iriſh 
Sea, or St. 0 ; + Great Britain hes, between, 50 and 58 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude, and ig lly reckoned nen and eighty-ſeyen miles long, and 
yuo hundred and eighty-ſeven broad. . LAB 1 10 e . 
Contrary to the method of modern e al writers, who expatiate moſt kegel, * 
8 _ with moſt facility, on thoſe-places with which their readers are beſt acquainted; and 
"hurry over countries, a minute deſcription of which would be. itt ing, becauſe but little 
known: we ſhall content ourſelves with ſuch a general deſcription df this our native iſland, 
as may render it ſtrictly uniform with the other parts of our work; preſerving, however, the 
wr diviſions, and treating of England, Wales, and Scotland, fucotfiively. 
ngland, lying between 50 and 56 degrees north latitude, and between 2 degrees eaſt 
2 20 minutes weſt longitude, is bounded on the north by chat part of the iſland 
3 the German Ocean; on the” weſt, by St. George's Chan- 
15. and, on the ſouth, by the Engliſh Channel, which divides it 110 France. 
Being waſhed by the ſea on three ſides, the weather is thereby rendered ſo extremely 
| HuSuating, that the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts are often viſited by agues and fevers: but, 
on the other hand, their ſituation ſhelters them from the extremes of heat and cold, to which 
the; places under the ſame degrees of MUM expoſed, a 0 therefore friendly to 
* longevity of the natives in general. 
T ogy of the word England has furniſtied es a+ for diſputation among 
anciquarie; ; however, it was probably derived from Anglen, a province ſubje& to his Da- 
: iajcflySwhich produced a great dee of the original Saxon adventurers who ſettled 
in this part of the iland. From the earlieſt ages, the whole iſland was diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Britannia; a name ſuppoſed to be derived from Brit, ſignifying Painted or Stained; 
N — aan :teorafhoi_a to'give them a more martial appear- 
Jut, ne nuſe ou witl 40. 
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five that the weſtern tract, called Wales, which is almoſt ſeparated from the reſt o& Eng- 


land by the Rivers Severn and Dee, is peopled by the deſcendants of the ancient Britons, 
who were driven thither by the Romans when England was firſt provinciated. 


When the Romans became maſters of this country, they divided it into Britannia Printe, 
including the ſouthern parts of the kingdom; Britannia Secunda, comprehending the weſ- 
tern parts, together with Wales; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent 
as far northward as the Wall of Severus between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, and in — 8575 
as far as that of Adrian between the Forth and the Clyde. | 

On the decline of the Roman empire, about the year 4 50, England was invaded by the 
Saxons; who having compleatly eſtabliſhed their power in the year 582, their principal 
leaders appropriated to themſelves the countries which each had been moſt inſtrumental in 
conquering; forming the whole into a heptarchy, or political republic, which conſiſted of 
the kingdoms of Kent, and thoſe of the South Saxons, Eaſt Rog, Weſt cee Eaſt 
Saxons; Northumberland, and Mercia. 

Alfred the Great divided England into counties; ; or, rather, he ed thoſe diſtine- 
tions: and, for the better preſervation of regularity and order, that wiſe prince ſubdivided 

each county into trethings, or trithings ; wapentakes, or hundreds; and tithings: a tre- 
thing being the third part of a county; a hundred, a diſtri containing an hundred fami- 
lies; and a tithing, a diſtrict of ten families. Since the Norman conqueſt, England has 
been divided into ſix circuits, each containing a certain number of counties; and, for the 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice in theſe circuits, two Judges are appointed for each, whe 
viſit them every ſpring and autumn. | 

The foil of England varies in almoſt every 3 5 not fo much, indeed, 18 the ante | 
of the ground, as from the progreſs of cultivation. England, however, is abundantly fertile 
in every part; and produces corn enough, not only for internal conſumption, but for foreign 
exportation. One favourable year is ſufficient to ſupply three years of plenty to the inha- 
bitants; and, even when the ſeaſons prove unfavourable, there is generally a competency, 
Hence nothing can prevent the abundance which Providence has graciouſly poured down 
on this happy country from anſwering the moſt ſalutary -purpoſes, . but that immoderate | „ 
thirſt of gain which excites the avaricious to export, monopolize, or diſtil ſuch quantities — 
of grain, as to breed an artificial famine. England abaunds likewiſe in the choiceſt eſcu- 
lent vegetables and fruits. The kitchen-gardens are well ſtocked with every plant and 
root proper for domeſtic uſe; and the orchards and gardens produce plenty of apples, pears, 
cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines, plums, grapes, raſberries, ſtrawberries, currants, and 
other grateful fruits. - It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that ſome of the. Engliſh fruits never 

| acquire that flavour which diſtinguiſhes thoſe in warmer climates ;. though with reſpect to 
N cyder and perry, England i is as much ſuperior. to France and Italy, as thoſe countries. are to 
England in the production of generous wines. 8 
This country is in general level and champain, and agreeably diverſified with hills ado emi. 
nences, which have a very pleaſing effect; though, in traverſing England, ſtrangers meet - 


with few of thoſe ſublime and captivating proſpects * the eie mountains of . 
Wales and Scotland inceſſantly afford. 


The moſt famous mountains in England are, the Peak, in Derbyſhire; ; the Ea, i. in 
Lancaſhire; 
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Laneaſhire; the Wolds, in Yorkſhire ; the Cheviot Hills, on the borders of Scotland; the 
Chiltern, in Bucks; the Malvern, in Worceſterſhire; and the Wrekin, in Shropſhire, 

The Engliſh rivers contribute as well to the beauty as to the 'opulence of the country, 
The Thames, perhaps the nobleſt in the known world, riſes on the confines of Glouceſter- 
ſhire; and, after viſiting ſeveral rich and beautiful towns in it's courſe, reaches London, 
from which it is navigable for the largeſt ſhips till it falls into the German Sea at the Nore. 
The Medway, riſing near Tunbridge, falls into the mouth of the Thames at Sheerneſs, 
and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips as far as Chatham. The Severn, reckoned the ſecond 
river in England for importance, and the firſt for rapidity, iſſues from Plinlimmon Hill, in 
North Wales, and diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol Channel near King Road. The Trae 

riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and falls into the ſea a little to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Hull, where it obtains the name of the Humber. The other principal rivers in England 
are, the Ouſe, the Tyne, the Tees, the Tweed, the Eden, the path the Derwent, the 
Ribble, the Merſey, and the Dee. 

The Engliſh lakes are but few; though it is evident, from hiſtory and antiquity, that res 
and fens have been very frequent in England, till drained and converted into arable land by 
the hand of induſtry. The chief now remaining are Scham Mere, Wittleſea Mere, and 
Ramſay Mere, in i Iſſe of Ely; Winander Mere, in Weſtmoreland; and fome ſmall lakes 
in Lancaſhire, which-are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of Derwent Waters. 

England is every where admirably furniſhed with excellent harbours, bays, and havens; 
which greatly facilitate the. purpoſes of commerce, and:juſtly: ſecure. to.it the title of Miſtreſs 
of the Seas. 

Formerly this kingdom was in a great meaſure e A the kult Norman kings, 
partly to gratify the inſolence of power, and partly for the benefit of hunting, having devoted 
immenſe tracts to that purpoſe. By degrees, however, theſe extenſive tracts were disfo- 
reſted; and the chief foreſts, properly ſo called, now remaining, out of no fewer: than ſixty- 
nine, are Windſor Foreſt, New Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, Sherwood Foreſt, and that of 
Whichwood. Theſe foreſts anciently produced immenſe quantities of excellent oak, elm, 

aſh, and beech; beſides walnut · trees, poplar, maple, and other kinds of wood. But timber 
is now become leſs plentiful; and, though the naꝰy requires a conſtant ſupply, and no wood 
equals the oak: of this country for ſhipbuilding, government have: e neglected 
to encourage the growth of that neceſſary article. 

The Engliſh paſtures are excellent, and feed an ene ph of cattle. But though 
the oxen are the largeſt and beſt in the world, their uſe in agriculture: is: very much neg- 
lected. Breeding of ſheep is an article of capital advantage; and it is computed. that no 
fewer than twelve millions of fleeces Are ſhorn annually, the working of Which amounts 
to near a fifth of the hole revenues of the country. The Engliſh horſes, both for the chace 
and ſaddle, are very beautiful, and extremely well proportioned: thoſe f the eavalry are 
remarkable for their ſize, ſtrength, and ſpirit; and even ſuch as are trai ned to more do- 
meſtic purpoſes are abmoſt unrivalled for their beauty and ſwriſtneſs. Indeed, incredible pains 
are taken by all ranics for the improvement of the breed; and the ſueoefs has certainly been 
equal to the trouble, ſince all the qualities and beauties. of the Indian, Perſian, Arabian, Spaniſſi, 
and. other foreign horſes, are now united im this uſeſul and noble animal. Thoſe employed 
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in drawing the ſplendid equipages of our nobility and gentry, often coſt from five hundred 
to a thouſand guineas the ſet. The exportation of horſes to France has lately become'a'1uz 
crative article of commerce, the moſk extravagant prices being frequently paid by that oſtenta- 
tiou people for ſome of the Engliſh racers. It is obſervable, however, that the breed de- 
generates when tranſported into another ſoil. Whether the change of climate is unfa- 
vourable to them, or the mode of feeding them leſs generous, may perhaps in many cafes 
be difficult to determine: and, indeed, the ſame obſervations have been made reſpecting the 
Engliſh maſtiff and bull-dogs, which in their native land are the fierceſt of the canine ſþe- 
cies; but, when tranſported to foreign countries, loſe much of their original ſpirit. 

The Engliſh game-cocks, which form a barbarous amuſement for uncultivated minds, 
may likewiſe be ranked among the moſt courageous creatures in the univerſe, frequently 
fighting, with artificial ſpurs of pointed ſteel, till both the combatants expire at the ſame 
inftant. Their blood and pedigrees are particularly regarded by thoſe who delight in' fuch 
favage diverſions; and betts of many thouſand pounds often depend on the event of a fingle 
cruel conteſt. AM 75 

Though few ſpecies of game are peculiar to England, the country is by no means ill ſup- 
plied with that article. ; | 3 

The legal reſtrictions, however, which by moderate people have always been deemed ini- 
mical to public liberty, put the pleaſures of the field in the power only of the wealthy, deprive 
the peaſant of what the land he cultivates is obliged to ſupport, and render poaching, that 
enemy to every public and private virtue, in ſome meaſure unavoidable. 

The rivers and ponds of England contain a variety of the moſt exquiſite fiſh; and the 
| ſhores ſwarm with inconceivable numbers of cod, mackarel, haddock, whitings, herrings, 
pilchards, ſkates, ſoals, and many other ſpecies. The Engliſh, however, have been wick 
great juſtice accuſed of neglecting their natural wealth, in not paying more attention to. 
their fiſheries ; which, if properly purſued, would open an inexhauſtible ſource of riches, 
and naval ſtrength. | 1 | 

Beſides the vegetable productions already enumerated, this country affords woad, ſaffron, 
hops, hemp, flax, and various other plants and roots equally beneficial in domeſtic uſe and 
foreign traffic. | 85 5 

Among Engliſh minerals, the Corniſh tin-mines claim a deſerved preference. They were 
known to the Greeks and Phcenicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before the Chriſtians 
#ra; and, fince the natives have diſcovered the method of manufacturing their tin into plates 
and white iron, they prove of immenſe national advantage. An ore, called mundic, is like- 
wiſe found in the beds of tin, which was very little regarded till within the laſt century, 
when the art of manufacturing it was diſcovered; and it is now ſaid to bring in upwards of 
I50,000k. a year, and to equal the beſt Spaniſh copper, yielding a proportionable quantity of 
Lapis calaminaris. Theſe tin-works are ſubject to peculiar regulations called the Stannary 
Laws; and the miners have parliaments and privileges of their own. Some gold has been 
diſcovered in Cornwall; and the lead is impregnated with filver. The Engliſh coined 
ſilver is particularly diftinguiſhed by being charged with Roſes, and that of Wales by the 
Prince's Cap of Feathers. Devonſhire, and ſome other counties, produce marble; but 
the beſt kind, reſembling Egyptian granite, is extremely hard, and difficult to work. North- 
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country; free-ſtone quarries abound in almoſt every province; and no nation is better ſup- 
plied with coals; this laſt article, beſides the internal conſumption, forming a valuable 
article of foreign commerce. 

All calculations reſpecting the population fs countries muſt be extremely fallible ; but par- 
ticularly ſo when applied to England, on account of the prodigious influx of foreigners, and 
the frequent emigrations of the natives. However, the number of inhabitants in England 
and Wales, notwithſtanding the prodigious effuſion of human blood occaſioned by the late 
unhappy war, can hardly amount to leſs than ſeven millions. 

The Engliſh are generally fair and florid in their complexions, regular in their features, 
and well proportioned in their perſons. The women, in their ſhapes, features, and com- 
plexions, appear ſo engaging, that England may be juſtly termed the native land of female 
beauty. But, beſides the external graces ſo peculiar to the Engliſh women, they are ſtill 

more to be prized for their eee 3 and warm attachment to h huſbands 
and children, | 

Engliſhmen have always been allowed to poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of id bravery; ; 
and tie enthuſiaſm of liberty may be ſaid to pervade almoſt every breaſt. They are alſo re- 
puted to be more induſtrious than any other people, capable of bearing the greateſt fatigue, 
and lovers of the liberal arts; but attached to their native country with a zeal which has 
too often the appearance of a ſupercilious barbariſm. They are, however, in general, humane, 
ſocial, and benevolent; though unacquainted with thoſe arts which attract the eſteem of 
{trangers: at the firſt Nader this want of faſhionable complaiſance probably ariſes from a 
national pride, which teaches every man to conſider himſelf as an independent being, and 
admits of no diſtinctions. But there ſeems, at preſent, ſome reaſon to apprehend that this 
blunt ſincerity of manners which has uſually diſtinguiſhed the Engliſh nation will ſoon be 
totally extinct, at leaſt among the higher ranks; and that the more diſguſting round of un- 
meaning compliments, in which a e nation ſo much excels, will be ſubſtituted 
in it's place. The Engliſh, however, having been originally an aſſemblage of various na- 
tions, there is not chat dull uniformity of character among them which is found in moſt 
other countries; but, on the contrary, the greateſt diverſity appears in their manners and 
diſpoſitions, which ſerves to enliven converſation, and to render ſociety delightful. 

«; Fhe inhabitants of the ſeveral parts of this country are deſcended from different origi- 
nals. Thoſe of Cornwall and Wales are in general the poſterity of the ancient Britons ; 
who, on the invaſion of the Picts and Saxons, retired to thoſe diſtricts, where the moun- 
tains formed a natural bulwark againſt the incurſions of their enemies; and there they have 
centinued ever ſince. I he Scotch are likewiſe blended with the Picte, particularly in the Low 
Lands, which they poſſeſſed before the latter had totally ſubdued them; and the Highlands are 
Fo! j<Gured to have received a conſiderable number of their original poſſeſſors from Ireland. 
The aneient language of this iſland is generally ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with that 
of Gaul; the whole country, according to Cæſar and Tacitus, having been firſt peopled 
from Gallia: and, indecd, the vicinity of their ſituation, together with: their original cor- 
formity in religion, manners, and cuſtoms, give the higheſt degree of probability to the opi- 
nicns of theſe reſpectable authorities. The ancient Britiſh tongue, however, is almoſt or 
tally 
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tally loſt, except in Wales, and the Highlands and Iſlands of Scotland Some years before 
the Chriſtian æra, Julius Cæſar made a deſcent on Britain, though he may be ſaid to have 
diſcovered rather than conquered it: but about the 45th year of Chriſt, and in the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius, Aulus Plautius was ſent over into Britain with ſome Roman legions; 
by whom Cadigunus and the illuſtrious Caractacus being overcome in battle, a Roman colony 
was firſt planted at Malden, in Eſſex, and the ſouthern parts of the iſland were reduced to the 
form of a Roman province. After this, the Romans extended their conqueſts on every 
ſide; and the Aborigines retreating from ſervitude, took ſhelter in the mountainous country 
of Wales, carying their native language with them. \ 

Thus, the greateſt part of Britain becoming provinciated, the Roman COND which re- 
ſided in it upwards of two hundred years, anqueſtionebly diſſeminated the Latin tongue; and 
the natives, being governed by laws written in that language, muſt neceſſarily have intro- 
duced a mixture of dialects. The Britiſh tongue thus remained blended with the provincial 
Latin till the Roman legions were recalled, when the Scots and Picts embraced that oppor- 
tunity to attack and harraſs England: on which King V ortigern, about the year 1440, called 
in the Saxons to his aſſiſtance, who repulſed the Picts and Scots; and, for this ſervice, were 
rewarded with the Iſle of Thanet and the whole county of Kent: but, growing too power- 
ful, they ſubdued the country they had delivered; when the Britons again took ſhelter in 
the mountains of Wales; and thus the original Britiſh tongue was almoſt entirely obli- 
terated, and the Saxon introduced in it's ſtead. 

The Danes, having invaded England about the commencement of the ninth century, 
gradually increaſed their power; and, about two hundred years after, became ſole maſters 
of it. This gave a tincture, not only to the language, but the manners of the people. 
However, the Danes having been ſoon expelled, the Saxons again recovered poſſeſſion of 
the ſupreme power, which they retained till the memorable revolution effected in 1067 by 
William the Conqueror: after which, the Norman tongue was generally received, with an 
admixture of Latin, Saxon, and Daniſh terms. 

The extenſion of commerce, and the diffuſion of literature, have likewiſe eſſentially con- 
tributed to the extinction of the ancient Britiſh tongue, and to the ſubſtitution of the pre- 
ſent comprehenſive language 1 in it's ſtead. Derived, like the natives, from very different 
origins, the Engliſh tongue is perhaps the moſt copious, ſignificant, fluent, and manly, of 
any in Europe. In every ſpecies of compoſition, it's graces are capable of being di ſplayed 
with the utmoſt luſtre; and we may ſafely aſſert, that it never can be carried far n 
the preſent ſtandard of perfection. | 

Seyeral of the moſt ancient Chriſtian writers affirm, that the Apoſtles Rs tate diſciples 
promulgated the doctrine of Chriſt in this iſland. On the origin and decline of the 
papal authority in England, it will be unneceſſary to enlarge : ſuffice it to remark, that 
John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, in the reign of Henry III. was the firſt perſon in Europe 
who openly and boldly refuted the Romith tenets; and that the eſtabliſhed religion in Eng- 
land had it's riſe under Henry VIII. which religion, as reformed from the errors of popery, 
is equally removed from ſuperſtition and bigotry, and ſeems to approach as near as poſſi- 
ble to the e Chriſtianity. The conſtitution of the Church is Epiſcopal; and is 
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governed by two archbiſhops, and twenty-four biſhops ; beſides the Biſhop of Sodor and 
Man, who, not being poſleſſed of an Engliſh barony is not honoured with a ſeat in the Houſe 
of Peers. The benefices of the inferior clergy are now freehold; but, in many places, 
their tithes are impropriated i in favour of the laity. The œconomy of the Church of Eng- 
land has been frequently called in queſtion, on account of the inequality of it's livings: ſome 
of them being infinitely too ſmall to maintain the clerical dignity; while others are ſo large 
as to lead their poſſeſſors into an extravagant oſtentation, which the ſimplicity of Chriſ- 
tianity does not authorize in it's immediate profeſſors. Imperfections, however, will ever 
be found in the beſt human eſtabliſhments; and though reformations have often been pointed 
out with a conſiderable ſhare of plauſibility, it is difficult to determine how far they might 
avail in practice. Both in civil and religious concerns, innovations are extremely dange- 
rous: the vulgar loſe their veneration for inſtitutions which have once been deemed fun- 
damentally wrong; and the ſpirit of innovation, when once thoroughly raiſed, generally 

exceeds the bounds which ſenſe and reafon would preſcribe. It muſt, however, be allowed 
| by all parties, that fome of the dignitaries of the Church of England, deans and prebends 
in particular, have incomes very diſproportionate to their functions: and probably it might 
be difficult to point out the real utility of this favoured order of men, who baſk in the ſun- 
ſhine of affluence, without having any ſpiritual charge; while the inferior labourers in the 
vineyard ftruggle hard with poverty, and are too often deſpiſed. for that penury which hu- 
manity teaches us to commilerate. 

Ever ſince the reign of Henry VIII. the ſovereigns of England have been ſtiled, in all 
public acts, the fupreme heads of the church : but this title conveys no ſpiritual meaning, 
as it only denotes the regal power to prevent any eccleſiaſtical diſſenſions; or, in other 
words, to ſubſtitute the King in the place uſurped by the Pope before the Reformation, 
with regard to temporalities and the internal ceconomy of the church. The kings of Eng- 
land, however, never interfere in religious diſputes; but content themſelves with merely giv- 
ing their ſanction to the legal rights of the clergy. 

The two archbiſhops, which are thoſe of Canterbury and Vork, are both dignified with 
the addreſs of Your Grace.“ The former is firſt peer of the realm, as well as metro- 
politan of the Engliſh church; and takes precedence next to the royal family : the latter 
| likewiſe takes place of all dukes not of the blood-royal; and of all officers of ſtate, the Lord 
Chancellor alone excepted. 

The biſhops are addreſſed by the appellation of © Your Lordſhips;* and take place of all 
temporal barens. They enjoy the privileges of peers ; and ſeveral of their biſhoprics have 
revenues equal to the full ſupport of their dignity, without any additional private fortune, 
or other eccleſiaſtical preferment. 

The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly hooking, veſted in the Convoca- 
tion; which is a national ſynod, and anfwers pretty nearly to the idea we affix to a parliament. 
This aſſembly is convoked with every new parliament; and it's buſineſs is to conſider the 
fate of the church, and to call clerical delinquents ta account: but ſome high- flying church- 
men having attempted, in the reign of Queen Anne, and at the commencement of that of 
George I. to raiſe the powers of the Convocation to a height inconſiſtent with the princi- 
Bos of religious toleration, the crown was obliged to exert it's prerogative of convoking 
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the members, and diſſolving them at pleaſure; and, ſince that time, they have never been 
permitted to fit long enough to deliberate on any affairs of importance. 

The Court of Arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province of Canterbury; and 
all appeals in church-matters, from the deciſions of ſubordinate courts, are addreſſed to 
this. The Court of Audience poſſeſſes the fame authority; to which the Archbiſhop's 
Chancery was formerly annexed. The Prerogative Court is that wherein wills are proved, 
and adminiſtrations taken out. The Court of Peculiars relates to certain pariſhes which 
have a juriſdiction among themſelves for the probate of wills, and are therefore exempt from 
the Biſhop's Court. Under the fee of Canterbury are no leſs than fifteen of theſe peculiars. 
The Court of Delegates receives it's name from being compoſed of commiſſioners' dele- 
cated by the royal commiſſion, but is no ſtanding court. Every biſhop has alſo a court of 
his own, called the Conſiſtory Court; and every archdeacon, as well as the dean and chapter 
of every cathedral, have their reſpective courts. 

| Moderation is the leading feature of the Church of England; and it is unqueſtionably to- 
lerant beyond any other national church; no religious ſect being prohibited from worſhipping 
God in the manner preſcribed by their own conſciences. Some very ſevere laws, indeed, 
lately exiſted againſt Diſſenters and Roman Catholics: but theſe were never put in exe- 
cution with any degree of aſperity; and are now either totally repealed, or ſo modified as ta 
give no offence to conſcientious Chriſtians of any denomination. ; 

No country in the world contains more ſectaries than England; which i is the ſtrongeſt 
proof of the tolerancy of the eccleſiaſtical government, and that ſpirit of liberal enquiry 
which has pervaded all ranks. Beſides the Epiſcopalians, or thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, 
there are Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Methodiſts, Quakers, and many others: but the zeal with 
which theſe diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip formerly propagated and main- 
tained their tenets, is now in a great meaſure loſt; and many of the ſectaries have ſo far 
deviated from the purity to which they pretend, that they are even groſsly ignorant of the 
leading tenets of their own communities. 

England may juſtly be regarded as the modern refidence of learning and the muſes. 
Even in the Saxon ages, when barbariſm and ignorance overſpread the reſt of Europe, Al- 
fred cheriſhed both: nor has there been wanting, fince that æra, a ſucceſſion of learned 
men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in every branch of literature. Indeed, the bare re- 
cital of their names, from the firſt dawn of ſcience to the preſent time, would exceed the 
bounds: of any general work. 

The Engliſh inſtitutions for the benefit of ſtudy partake of the character of their learn- 
ing; they are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide for the eaſe and convenience of the profeſſors, 
beyond any ſimilar eſtabliſhments. The two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
produced more learned men than any other ſeminaries in Europe; and, in point of magni- 
ficence, rich endowments, and the liberal eaſe and tranquillity in which the ſtudents live, ſur- 
paſs all ideas which foreigners can form of literary ſocieties. So reſpectable are they in their 
foundations, that each univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parliament; and their 
chancellors and officers have always a civil juriſdiction over their ſtudents, the better to ſe- 
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cure their independency. The colleges, taken * in their revenues and W 
are ſuperior to ſome European univerſities. 

Oxford contains nineteen colleges; beſides five unendowed halls, in ** the ſtudents 
chiefly ſupport themſelves. 


Univerſity College, founded, as is generally ſuppoſed, by Alfred the Great. 

Baliol College, founded by Sir John Baliol, father to the King of Scotland of that name, 
in 1263. 

Merton College, founded by Walter of Merton, Biſhop of Rocheſter and High Chan- 
cellor of England, in 1267. 

Exeter College, founded by Walter — Biſhop of Exeter and Lord Treaſurer of 
England, in 1316. 

Oriel College, founded by Edward II. in 1324. 

Queen's College, founded by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to V Philippa, conſort to 
Edward III. and dedicated to her honour, in 1340. 

New College, founded by William of Wykeham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1386; but 
finiſhed by Thomas de Rotheram, Archbiſhop of York, in I475. 
All Souls College, founded by Henry Chicheley, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1437. 

Magdalen College, founded by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, roy of Wincheſter, 
and Lord Chancellor, in 14.58. 

Brazen Noſe College, founded by William Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, in 1509. 

Corpus Chriſti College, founded by Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1516. 

Chriſt Church College, founded by Cardinal Wolſey, in 1515. 

Trinity College, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, in 1554. 

St. John Baptiſt College, founded by Sir Thomas White, Lord- - mayor of London, in I 5 55. 

Jeſus College, founded by Dr. Hugh Price, Frebendary of Rocheſter, and chiefly appro- 
priated to the Welch, in 1571. 

Wadham College, founded by Nicholas Wadham, of Somerſetſhire, Eſq. in 16095 but 
finiſhed after his demiſe by his lady, in 1613. 

Pembroke College, founded by Thomas Teſdale, Eſq. and Richard Wrightwick, B. D. 
in 1624. 

Worceſter College, founded by Sir Thomas Cooke, of Aſtley, in Worceſterſhire, i in 1714. 

- Hertford College, formerly Hart Hall, erected into a college in 1740. e 


The five halls are, Alban Hall Edmund Hall—St. Mary” s Hall—New Inn Hall—and 
St. Mary Magdalen's Hall. | 


The univerſity of Cambridge contains the following colleges and halls.— 


Peter-Houſe College, founded by Hugh I; Prior of Ely, and afterwards biſhop of 
that ſec, in 1257. 
Clare Hall, founded by a benefaction of Lady Elizabeth Clare, Counteſs of Ulſter, in 1340. 
Pembroke Hall, founded by a Counteſs of Pembroke, in 1347. 
St. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti College, founded by the united guilds or fraternities of Cor- 
pus Chriſti and the Bleſſed Virgin, about the ſame time as the former. 
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Trinity Hall, founded by Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich, in 1548. 
Ganvil and Caius College, founded by Edmund de Gonvil, in 1348; compleated by B Bate- 
man; and additionally endowed by Caius, a phyſician, two hundred years after. 

King's College, founded by Henry VI. and compleated by his ſucceſſors. 

Queen's College, founded by the conſort of the ſame king, but finiſhed by Elizabeth, 
queen of Edward IV. 

Catharine Hall, founded by Richard Woodlark, in 1475. 

Jeſus College, founded by John Alcock, Biſhop of Ely, in the reign of 3 VII. 

Chriſt College, founded by Margaret Counteſs of R*>hmond, mother to Henry VII. 

St. John's College, founded by the ſame lady. 

Magdalen College, founded by Thomas Audley, Baron of Walden, in- the reign of 
Henry VIII. | 
Trinity College, founded by Henry VIII. 

Emanuel College, founded by Sir Waker Mildmay, in 1584. 
Sidney College, founded by 1 Radcliffe, Earl of Suſſex, 1 in 1 588. 


The numerous antiquities ſtill; extant in England are either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, or 
Daniſh and Anglo-Normannie ; but all theſe, the Roman excepted, throw very little light 
on ancient hiſtory. The principal Britiſh antiquities are thoſe circles of huge ſtones, called 
Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire; which, according to the opinions of the moſt able antiquaries; 
are the remains of Druidical ſuperſtition. Beſides Stonehenge, which, from the amazing 
magnitude of the ſtones of which it is compoſed, hardly appears to be indebted to human art, 
Pl are ſeveral monuments of the ſame kind in Oxfordſhire, Cumberland, Cornwall, Devon- 
ſhire, and many other parts of England; as well as in Scotland and the Hebrides. 

The Roman antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly. of altars ; monumental inſcriptions; 
and military ways, the veſtiges of which are ſtill very diſtinct in ſeveral places: but none of 
them afford any valuable information, or give us much inſight into the tranſactions of that 
warlike people. The remains of Roman camps are alſo ſtill perceptible in almoſt every 
c and their ſituations are in general ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to 

have been ſo very compleat, that We! is ſome reaſon for co: jecuring them to have been 
tne conſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England. 
be Saxon antiquities conſiſt principally of eccleſiaſtical edifices and fortified ANY At 
Wincheſter is ſhewn the Round Table of King Arthur, containing the names of his knights; 
though antiquarians, it muſt be confeſſed, are divided reſpecting it's originality. Certain it 
is, however, that the burial-place of that romantic king has been diſcovered at Glaſtonbury,, 
in conſequence of ſome lines recited by a Welſh bard; fo that his exiſtence cannot poſſibly 
be doubted, though his hiſtory is involved in legendary tales. Indeed, many monuments 
of Saxon antiquity every where preſent themkhres throughout this country; though they 
are with difficulty diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Danes and Normans. | 

Every part of England being replete with Anglo-Normannic erections, it may be un- 
neceſlary to particularize- them. York Minſter, and Weſtminſter Hall and Abbey, are, 
perhaps, the fineſt ſpecimens of Gothic architecture in Europe; and, indeed, all the cathe- 

drals 
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drals and old churches, that of St. Paul excepted, are more or leſs in the ſame ſtile of 
architecture. | 

Natural curioſities of almoſt every deſcription are ſo ada diſſeminated throughout 
England, that a regular detail and elucidation of them would require many volumes; 
and ſprings poſſeſſed of mineral and medicinal: qualities, the chief of which are thoſe. of 
Bath, Briſtol, Cheltenham, and Tunbridge, abound almoſt in every county. N 

The Mam Tor, or Mother Tower, in Derbyſhire, is ſaid to be continually mouldering 
away, but never to be perceptibly diminiſhed; and the Elden Hole, about four miles from the 
ſame place, is a hideous chaſm in the ſide of a mountain, of which the depth is thought to be un- 
fathomable. The entrance into Pool's Hole, near Buxton, is at firſt very low, but afterwards 
opens into a lofty vault, like the inſide of a cathedral; a current of water running along 
the middle, the ſounding ſtream of which, reverberating on every ſide, excites the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all who viſit this immenſe concave. The drops of water conſtantly oozing from 
the roof and ſides have. a very fine effect; for, being poſſeſſed of a petrifying quality, they 
aſſume a variety of ſhapes, in which an enthuſiaſtic imagination may eaſily perceive various 
animals or pieces of mechaniſm. The entrance into this wonderful cavity, which from it's 
hideous appearance obtains the name of the Devil's Arſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of 
thirty feet perpendicular. Under this ſublime portico ſeveral cottagefs reſide, who prin- 
cipally ſubſiſt on the gratuities of thoſe who viſit this remarkable cavern, which is eaſily 
penetrated till croſſed by four ſtreams of water, when the moſt adyenturous travellers very 
prudently deem it impaſſable. The vaults in ſeveral places make a ſplendid appearance; 
and, being chequered by ſtones of various colours, appear peculiarly beautiful. 

It being a trite obſervation, that commerce and manufactures have rendered the Engliſh 
nation one of the moſt rich and powerful in the world, hiſtorical inveſtigations of it's truth 
would be tedious and unimportant. Suffice it to obſerve, that this country did not begin to 
feel it's true weight in the ſcale of commerce till the reign of Queen Elizabeth: that illuſ- 
trious princeſs firſt opened the eyes of her ſubjects to the benefits which their ſituation 
naturally held out to them; and, except in a very few inſtances, the efforts of her ſucceſſors 
have been invariably directed to the ſame important purpoſes—to excite a ſpirit for adven- 
ture, to encourage the exertions of trade, and to extend the progreſs of manufactures. 

Indeed, Great Britain is, of all other countries, the beſt adapted for trade; as well from it's 
ſituation as an iſland, as from the freedom and excellency of it's conſtitution, and it's natural 
produce and extenſive manufactures. It affords many of the moſt ſubſtantial and neceſ- 
fary commodities for exportation; and there is ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe which is 
not brought to the higheſt perfection in England: the woollen, however, is the moſt conſi- 
derable; and exceeds, both in quantity and quality, that of any other nation, Hardware 1s 
another capital article; our clocks and watches are peculiarly admired; and, if we except 
lace and paper, there is, perhaps, not a ſingle manufacture in which England has not ac- 
quired ſuperior reputation. 

Before the late unfortunate rupture between Great Britain and her principal colonies, 


the trade to North America was extenſive, and highly advantageous to the mother country ; 
but 
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of much importance to Britain, time only can develope. 


derived to this iſland. 


chants trade with every nation. 


Britons are, as generous as they are brave. 


national revenue. 


Great Britain is computed to haue 
The United Provinces < - - - - - = 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruflia - - - - - - 


The German Empire and the Auſtrian Netherlands 
France ws 92 — — — — — = 


Spain and Portugal 


Italy, and other parts of Euroye - - = = '= = 
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To enumerate the various articles which Britain exports and imports, and to give an 


accurate detail of Britiſh commerce, would be, in effect, to write a hiſtory of each quarter 
of the globe: ſuffice it to ſay, that our ſhips viſit every known country, and our mer- 
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but whether the commercial connections which may now be formed between them will be 


The Englith trade with the Weſt Indies is of the laſt importance; and, as our poſſeſſions in 
that part of the world will at preſent be found very inconſiderable, if compared with what 
they were formerly, the legiſlature cannot ſurely be too attentive to the proſperity of thoſe 
remaining appendages of the Britiſh crown, ſrom which the moſt ſolid advantages may be 


The trade of England to the Eaſt Indies conſtitutes one of the * ſtupendous political as 
well as commercial machines to be met with in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and 
lodged in a company whoſe territorial acquiſitions exceed thoſe of many crowned heads. 
Their revenues are but imperfectly known, even to the directors themſelves; though it is con- 
jectured that they amount annually to near four millions ſterling. The rapacity and injuſtice 
of the ſervants of the company in India, have at once diſgraced the nation; and, as it ſhould 
ſcem, impoveriſhed the company : for while many individuals have acquired fortunes equal to 
the ſupport of princely dignity, the company itſelf has been ſeveral times on the verge of 
ruin. It is, however, to be hoped, that the recent regulations adopted reſpecting this great 
commercial republic will be attended with the moſt ſalutary effects, in reſtraining the inhu- 
manity of unprincipled plunderers, and convincing the 2 natives wo the eaſt that 


During the infancy of foreign commerce, it was judged expedient to grant excluſive 
Charters to particular bodies or corporations of men; hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hud- 

ſon's Bay, Turky, Ruſſia, and Royal African companies, all took their riſe : but the trade 
to Turky, Ruſſia, and Africa, is now laid open; and, in the opinion of the ableſt judges, 
if commercial reſtrictions were entirely abandoned in every quarter of the world, it would 
tend to the public benefit, to the increaſe of navigation, and to the improvement of the: 


The following comparative view of European ſhipping, uncertain as it muſt neceſſarily 
be, may aſſiſt the reader in forming ſome notion of our foreign trade. 


Suppoſe the ſhipping of Europe to be divided into twenty parts, then 
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drals and old churches, dat of St. Wan ee are more or leſs 1 in the ans. tle of 
, | Natural curioſities of almoſt dig defeription are 1 ” ol diſſeminated „ | 

England, that a regular detail and elucidation of them would require many volumes; 
and ſprings poſſeſſed of- mineral and medicinal- qualities, the chief of which are Hoſe. of 

Bath, Briſtol, Cheltenham, and Tunbridge, abound almoſt in every county. ; 
The Mam Tor, or Mother Tower, in Derbyſhire; is faid to be continually ders, 
away, but never to be perceptibly diminiſhed; and the Elden Hole, about four miles from the 
fame place, is a hideous chaſm in thę ſide of a mountain, of which the depth is thought to be un- 
fathomable. The entrance into Pool's Hole, near Buxton, 1 is at firſt very low, but afterwards 
opens: into a lofty vault, like the inſide of a cathedral; a current of water running along 
the middle, the ſounding ſtream of which, reverberating on every ſide, excites the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all who viſit this immenſe concave. The drops of water conſtantly oozing from 
the roof and ſides have. a very fine effect; for, being poſſeſſed of a petrifying quality, they ; 
aſſume a variety « of ſhapes, in which an enthuſiaſtic imagination may eaſily perceive various 
animals or pieces of mechaniſm. The entrance into this wonderful cavity, which from it's 
hideous appearance obtains the name of the Devil's Arſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of 
thirty feet perpendicular. Under this ſublime portico ſeveral cottagefs reſide, who prin- 
cipally ſubſiſt on the gratuities of thoſe who viſit this remarkable cavern, which is eaſily 
penetrated till croſſed by four ſtreams of water, when the moſt adyenturous travellers very 
prudently deem it impaſfable. The vaults in ſeveral places make a ſplendid appearance; 
and, being chequered by ſtones of various colours, appear peculiarly beautiful. 

- It being a trite obſervation, that commerce and manufactures have rendered the Engliſh 
nation one of the moſt rich and powerful in the world, hiſtorical inveſtigations of it's truth 
would be tedious and unimportant. Suffice it to obſerve, that this country did not begin to 
feel it's true weight in the ſcale of commerce till the reign of Queen Elizabeth: that illuſ- 
trious princeſs firſt opened the eyes of her ſubjects to the benefits which their ſituation 
naturally held out to them; and, except in a very few inſtances, the efforts of her ſucceſſors 
have been invariably directed to the ſame important purpoſes—to excite a ſpirit for adven- 
ture, to encourage the exertions of trade, and to extend the progreſs of manufactures. 

Indeed, Great Britain is, of all other countries, the beſt adapted for trade; as well from it's 
ſituation as an iſland, as from the freedom and excellency of it's conſtitution, and it's natural 
produce and extenſive manufactures. It affords many of the moſt ſubſtantial and neceſ- 
ſary commodities for exportation; and there is ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe which is 
not brought to the higheſt perfection in England: the woollen, however, is the moſt conſi- 
derable; and exceeds, both in quantity and quality, that of any other nation. Hardware is 
another capital article; our clocks and watches are peculiarly admired; and, if we except 
lace and paper, there is, perhaps, not a ſingle manufacture in which W 15 has not ac- 
quired ſuperior reputation. rf 

- Before the late unfortunate rupture between Great Britain «ok 1 cid colonies, 
vi trade to North America was extenſive, and ughly advantageous to the mother country; 
but 
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but whether the commercial connections which may now be formed between ou will bs 
of much importance to Britain, time only can develope. 
The Englith trade with the Weſt Indies is of the laſt importance; and; as Our r poſſefſions in in 
that part of the world will at preſent be found very inconſiderable, if compared with what 
they were formerly, the legiſlature cannot ſurely be too attentive to the proſperity of thoſe 
remaining appendages of the n nn ſrom which the malt ſolid advantages _w_ ” 
derived to this iſland. . 
To enumerate the various artichea which Britain exports and i imports, and to give: an 
accurate detail of Britiſh commerce, would be, in effect, to write a hiſtory of each quarter 
of the globe: ſuffice it to ſay, that our ſhips viſit every known e and our mer- 
chants trade with every nation. | 
The trade of England to the Eaſt Indies enten one of the moſt auen ben political : as 
well as commercial machines to be met with in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and 
lod ged i in a company whoſe territorial acquiſitions exceed thoſe of many crowned heads. 
Their revenues are but imperfectiy known, even to the directors themſelves; though it is con- 
jectured that they amount annually to near four millions ſterling. The rapacity and injuſtice 
of the ſervants of the company in India, have at once diſgraced the nation; and, as it ſhould 
ſeem, impoveriſhed the company: for while many individuals have acquired fortunes equal to 
te ſupport of princely dignity, the company itſelf has been ſeveral times on the ver ge of 
ruin. It is, however, to be hoped, that the recent regulations adopted reſpecting this great 
commercial republic will be attended with the moſt ſalutary effects, in reſtraining the inhu- - 
manity of unprincipled plunderers, and convincing the unhappy natives of the * that 
Britons are, as generous as they are brave. | 
During the infancy of foreign commerce, it was judged expedient to grant + 
charters to particular bodies or corporations of men; hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hud- 
ſon's Bay, Turky, Ruſſia, and Royal African companies, all took their riſe: but the trade 
to Turky, Ruſſia, and Africa, is now laid open; and, in the opinion of the ableſt judges, 
if commercial reſtrictions were entirely abandoned in every quarter of the world, it would 
tend to the publie benefit, to the increaſe of navigation, and to the nenn of the- 
national revenue. 
The following comparative view of — Fong uncertain as it and neceſſity | 
be, may aſſiſt the reader in forming ſome notion of our foreign trade. 5 
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The moſt intelligent among the ancients, in deſcribing ſuch a conflitution as that of 


England, ſeemed to regard it as a beautiful Utopian ſcheme, pleaſing in theory, but im- 


practieable in the execution. Experience, however, has proved, that this idea was not 


merely chimerical; for the Engliſh conſtitution has continued in it's full Vigour for a 
period of more than 500 years. It muſt, however, be admitted, that it has received, dur- 


ing that time, many amendments and alterations, though it has never been entirely over- 
turned. That palladium of Britiſh liberty, the trial by jury, was practiſed from the firſt re. 
cords of any regular government; and though, before the introduction of Chriſtianity, a 

pecuniary mul& was deemed ſufficient to procure a remiſſion of the higheſt offence, it is 
nevertheleſs certain that, ef the æra of which we now ſpeak, caſes of murder and felony 


were tried even in the king's court by a jury. 


Among the Saxons, royalty was not, ſtrictly peaking; Heceditary; d in afach, i it be- 
came ſo through the affection which. the people preſerved for the blood of their kings, and for 


the ſake of peace and regularity. Even eſtates and honours were not hereditary before the 


time of William the Conqueror; but, on this country's ſubmitting to his RY; con- 
ſiderable innovations were introduced into the Engliſh conſtitution, though! it's fundamental 
principles were not totally obliterated. His ſucceſſors, in many reſpects, purſued the ar- 
bitrary ſteps of their progenitor: and the nobility, as well as the people, becoming loud in 


their complaints againſt the crown, the famous charter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well known 


by the name of Magna Charta, was after much bloodſhed obtained from King John, and 


| Confirmed by his ſon Henry HI. who ſucceeded him in 1216. It does not appear that, till 


this reign, the commons of England were repreſented in parliament; fo entirely had the 
barons engroſſed to themſelves the diſpoſal of the lives and properties of their fellow -ſubjes: 
the preciſe time, however, when the Houſe of Commons was formed, is not known; but 
we are certain that it ba. cock in thy 1. 508 of m_y II. 1 we wave any HE: about 
it's {ſpecific powers. " 

In every government were wks be an abſolute als pour; to vital the right of 
Tegiflation belongs; and, by the ſingular mee *. welt ee this power | is veſted in 


_ "he king, erde, nd commons. * 


The ſupreme executive power of Great Britain 150 Ireland ; is malic by our nissen 
in a fingle individual; and the perſd entitled to ſovereignty, whether male or female, is 
immediately entruſted with all the enſigns, rights, and prerogatives, of royal power, The 
grand fundamental maxim on which: the right of ſueceſſion to the throne of theſe kingdoms 
depends, is that the crown, both by common law and conſtitutional cuſtomz is hereditary: 
though this is in a manner peculiar to itſelf, ſince the right of inheritance. may, from time 
to time, be changed or Remited by aft of prague: W bee en the crown ſtill 

continues hereditary.” © F At 

The King vf Great Britain, 3 Fe PE REA to. which i exercif of his 
power is ſubject, is one of the greateſt monarchs: reigning over à free people. His perſon 
is ſacred in the eye of the law, which deems it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend 
his death; neither can he in himſelf be deemed guilty of any erime, the law taking no cog- 
nizance of hiv#Qions, but only in the perſons c of his miniſters, if they infringe the laws of 
4&3 — the 
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the vane; His power is „neee great: for though he has: VER extend 
his prerogative beyond the ancient limits, or the boundaries preſcribed by the conſtitution; 
though he ean make no new laws, nor raiſe any new taxes; he can levy war, or make peace; 
ſend and receive ambaſſadors; form treaties of league and commerce; raiſe armies, and fit 
out fleets, for the defence of his kingdom and the annoyance of his enemies; grant com- 
miſſioris to his officers both by fea and land, and revoke them at pleaſure; refuſe his aſſent 
to any bill, though it has paſſed both Houſes; convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and diſſolve, the 
parliament; elect his own council; nominate all the great officers of ſtate, of the houſhold, 
and of the church; and he is the fountain of rats ou ee all N of Anne and 
knighthood are derived. 

Parliaments, as already ved, are of very remote neithyaity 31 ; and have ſubſiſted, in 
their preſent form, for upwards of five hundred years. The parliament is aſſembled by the 
king's writ, and it's fitting muſt not be intermitted for more than three years. It's conſti- 
tuent parts are, the King in his royal political capacity, and the three eſtates of the realm: 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, who with his Majeſty compoſe the Houſe of Peers; and 
the Commons, who form a Houſe of themſelves. The king and theſe three eſtates, together, 
form the great corporation or body politic of the kingdom: and, to preſerve the balance of 
the conſtitution inviolate; each poſſeſſes it's 2 mos men ad e 
ſo that they are mutually a check on one another. Ki. 

The Lords Spiritual conſiſt of two archbiſhops, 404 ee bern! aue Tem- 
poral conſiſt of all the peers of the realm; ſome of whom ſit by deſcent, ſome by ereation, and 
others, ſince the union with Scotland, by election; which is the caſe with the Sixteen Peers 
who repreſent the whole body of the Scotch nobility. The number of peers is indefinite, 
and is frequently increaſed hen the crown has any favourite en to purſes. in _w 4 AC- 
compliſhment of which the peerage may be rendered ſerviceable... 

The Commons conſiſt. of ſuch men, of a certain property in the kingdom,” as Chaves no 
ſeat | in the Houſe of Lords; every one of whom has a voice in parliament, either perſonally 
or by his repreſentative. - In a free ſtate, it is neceſfary' that every man ſhould be in ſome 
meaſure his own governor; and, in ſo large a ſtate as that of England, it is wiſely contrived. 
that the people ſhould perform that by means of repreſentatives, which it would be impoſſi- | 
ble for them to effect individually. The counties, therefore, of which there are forty, ex- 
cluſive of Wales, are repreſented by knights, elected by the proprietors of lands: and the 
cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizens and burgeſſes, choſen by the .mercantile or 
ſuppoſed trading part af the nation;'-and- thus the whole number of repreſentatives in the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons amounts to five hundred and fifty eight; the forty-five for Scot- | 
land being included: Every member; however, though choſen by one particular diſtrict, 
when elected and returned, Herves: for the whole' realm; for the end of Bis coming thither 
is not merely to ſerve his conſtituents, but to the commonwealth of which, he is an im- 
mediate: guardian. 346 1 ) Lats WIE A Þt 4 $2044 ie Mk. 04 Fs > 1145 1 Sink: | ANT. 28101 8 

Sueh are the · eoiſtituent parts: of a Brem parliament; the King, ae Ev Spier and 
Temporal, andthe Commons, each of which is ſo neceſſary, that the concurrence of all three 
is required to enact any new law which has por to bind the E The Parliament poſ 

; ſeſſes 
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| f ſeſſes ſoyerkign and uncontroulable authority in making, nden enturging, refiraining, 
3 abrogati ng, repealing, reviving, and expounding, the laws concerning matters of all poſ- 
5 ſible denominations, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, civil or military, maritime or criminal, 
this being the tribunal to which that abſolute deſpotic power, which in all governments 
muſt reſide ſomewhere, i is entruſted by the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms. All miſchiefz 
and grievances w2ich tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws are referable to this ſupreme 
court of juſtice, which can regulate or neu- model the ſucceſſion to the crown; alter the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the land; change, and create afreſh, even the conſtitution of the king- 
dom, and of parliaments themſelves; and, in ſhort, it's power is unlimited. 

' Beſides his High Court of Parliament, the King of England has ſubordinate officers and 
miniſters to aſſiſt him, who are reſponſible for their advice and conduct. Theſe are nomi- 
nated by the king, without either patent or grant; and, in taking the requiſite oaths, they 
become immediately privy-counſellors during the natural life of the king who elects them; ; 
ſubject, however, to removal at his, pleaſureG. 

Ihe great officers of the crown are the following ni nine: 9 „Lend High Stewand, the Lord 
Hi gh Chancellor, the Lord High Treaſurer, the Lord Preſident of the Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Conſtable, the Earl Marſhal, and 
the Lord High Admiral. But ſeveral of theſe offices are now beld aol an being 

deemed too important to be entruſted to any individual. 0 

The ſupreme courts of law are the Chancery, a court of equity next in dignity to the 
high court of Parliament; the court of King's Bench, in which all matters determinable 
between the king and his ſubjects are to be tried; the court of Common Pleas, which takes 
cognizance of all pleas between ſubject and ſubject; and the court of Exchequer, inſtituted 


for managing the revenues of the e. ang wad ae a per of nen both ac- 
. | "Wh tolaw and equity. | 


For the more effectual execution of the bows of 1 a High Sheriff, whats office is 
both miniſterial and judicial, is annually appointed for every county, (except Middleſex 
and Weſtmoreland) by the king in council. He is to execute the king's mandates, and 
and all writs directed to him out of the king's courts of judicature; to impannel juries; to 
bring cauſes and malefactors to trial; and to ſee all ſentences, as well civil as criminal, put 
in execution. He likewiſe collects all public fines, diſtreſſes, and amerciaments, into the 
Exchequer, or where the king ſhall appoint; and makes ſuch payments out of them as his 
Majeſty ſhall judge proper. As his office is judicial, he alſo keeps a court for the purpoſe 
of hearing and determining all civil cauſes in. the n under forty ** ; but which, 

b however, is no court of record. 


The next officer to the ſheriff is the Juſtice of Phace, - 3 of theſe magiſtrates are 
commilianed for each county; and to them is entruſted the power of putting in execution 
great part of the ſtatute laws relative to the highways, the poor, yagrants, treaſons, felonies, 
riots, the preſervation of the game, &c. and of examining and committing to priſon ſuch 
e, n e of breaking or diſturbing the peace, and dilquicting the king's 


= county contains two Coroners, whole values conftin _ ; enquiry; by by means 
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« a. jury of — how, and by whom, * — to e , g 0 
enter it on record as a plea of the crown. 

The civil government of cities is a kind of fall independent poliey of ieſelf; for any 
city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction within itſelf to judge in all matters civil 
and criminal: with this limitation only, that all civil cauſes may be removed from their 
courts to the higher ones at Weſtminſter; and all capital offences are committed to the 
judge at the aflizes. The government of cities, however, differs according to their diſſe- 
rent charters, immunities, and conſtitutions: they are compoſed of a mayor, aldermeng 
and burgeſſes; who collectively make the corporation of the city, and hold a court 1 n. 
cature, where the mayor preſides as judge. 

Incorporated boroughs are governed almoſt after a ſimilar manner; 2 thaw, by a 
mayor, and others by two. bailifts only: all which, during their pip k. or - eee 
are juſtices of the peace within their reſpective libertis. b 

For the better government of. villages, the lords of the ſoil or manor _ "= @ 
power to hold courts, called Courts Leet, and Courts Baron, where their tenants attend, in 
order to, obtain juſtice. The buſineſs of courts leet is chieffy to prevent and puniſn nui- 

ſances; and, at courts baron, the conveyances and alienations of the u e ee er 
enrolled, and themſelves admitted to their eſtates, on a deſcent or purchaſe. Jo 

The loweſt peace-officers are conſtables and tything-men: the buſineſs; 4 hes ſhe: 
being to keep the peace in all caſes of riots and quarrels; and n . . 
in the execution of their duty. 

So religiouſſy are the rights of . ee OA that the abject ING . — the 
ſmalleſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in his name and under his authority; and 
this may be done in open court, where the king may be caft, and obliged to pay damages 
to his ſubjects. The king cannot infringe. the bberty: gf the, meaneſt individual, unleſs he 
has, on account of ſome illegal act, been accuſed or ſuſpected, on oath, of having forfeited his 
right to liberty ; or except when the ſtate is in danger, and the repreſentatives of the people 
think the public ſafety renders it neceſſary that he ſhould have the power of impriſoning 
perſons ſuſpected of guilt: ſuch as, an act of rebellion within the kingdom, when the legi- 
| flature has thought it expedient to paſs. a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act. This, how 
ever, is ſeldom done without great difficulty and caution; and when the national 'preſerva-. 
tion has been ſuppoſed to require it. Even malefactors, committed on the cleareſt evidenes 
of guilt, experience every indulgence, and are allowed every means of eſtabliſhing their 
pretenſions to innocence which humanity can require. When the culprit is brought to the 
bar, the clerk of the crown commands him to hold up his hand; and, after reciting the alles 
gations againſt him, aſks him whether he is guilty, or not guilty. If the priſoner pleads 
Guilty, the trial is at an end; but if he anſwers, © Not guilty,” the court proceeds on the 
trial even though he may have previouſly confeſſed the fact: for the Jaw of England takes 
no cognizance of ſuch confeſſions; and, unleſs the witneſſes (who are upon oath) prove him 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge, the jury muſt acquit him, being directed to ground their 
verdict on the evidence given in court. If the priſoner refuſes to plead, that is, will not 

declare in court whether he is guilty or not, the trial proceeds in the ſame manner as if he 
| | 5 I had 


— 


\ 
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had pleaded not guilty. When the witneſſes have delivered their evidence, and the Priſoner 


+ has, by himſelf or his counſel, croſs-examined them, the judge recites to the jury the ſub. 


ſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſoner, and bids them diſcharge their conſciences; 
when, if the fact be very clear, they commonly deliver their verdi& without going out of 
court; and the foreman, for himſelf and the reſt of the jury, declares the priſoner guilty, or 
not guilty, according to the caſe. But, ſhould any doubt ariſe among the jury, and the 
matter require debate, they withdraw into a ſeparate apartment, carrying with them a copy 
of the indictment, where they are locked up till they are unanimouſly agreed on the verdict; 
and, ſhould any of them happen to die m—_ this confinement, the priſoner would neceſ- 
farily be acquitted. 
Though the laws of England, with reſpect to the puniſhment of offenders, are more 
mild than thoſe of any other nation, the profligacy of the people, and the conſequent 
number of penal ſtatutes, occaſion. more executions in this than in any other country in 
Europe. The law of England comprehends all capital crimes under high treaſon, petty - 
treaſon, and felony; the extent of the conſtruction of which terms being generally known, 
ve forbear deſcanting on them. Crimes of leſſer magnitude, though puniſhable by the 
. laws, are thoſe of manſlaughter, chance-medley, ſhop-lifting, perjury, petty-larceny; libelling, 
ſtriking, and ſeveral 1 SN OE reli gion, TAY and the 2 0 and e of 
ſociety in general. 5 
The clear an of the ſeveral branches of the revenue, aber payment of all bade 
of collecting and management, amounts annually to upwards of eight millions; beſides two 
millions and a half raiſed: annually, at an average, by the land and malt tax. Such immenſe 
ſums, it might naturally be ſuppoſed, would be equal to any national exigence; but they are 
almoſt entirely applied to the diſcharge of the intereſt of the money raiſed on government 
| bed or, in other words, the national debt. This debt, which has been continually 

4 zlating ſince the Revolution, amounts at preſent to the enormous ſum of two hundred 

| nens ſterling, and upwards; for the payment of the intereſt of which, and the ce of 
, nearly eight millions ſterling are annually required. 

"The national debt derived it's origin from a mode of finance adopted {ok after the ac- 
ceſſion of William III. From ſeveral expenſive wars and political engagements about that 
zra, the expences of government were increaſed to an unuſual degree; inſomuch that it 

was deemed dangerous to raiſe all the expences of any one year by taxes to be levied within 
that ſpace of time, leſt the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould create murmurs among the 
people. It was therefore politically, though fatally, projected, to anticipate the revenues 
of - poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay 
no more taxes on the ſubject than would ſuffice to pay the annual intereſt of the ſums ſo 
borrowed: thus converting the principal debt into a new ſpecies of property, transferable 
from one perſon to another at any time, and in any quantity. Such was the foundation 
of what is now. called the national debt: for a few long annuities, created in the reign a 
Charles II. by no means deſerve that appellation. 

- His preſent Majeſty, ſoon after his acceſſion, ſpontaneouſly Wi his conſent, that the 
hereditary revenues. of the crown ſhould be fo _— of as might beſt conduce to the 10 | 
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lity and fatisfa Aion of the public, and accepted of the neat ſum of $60,000. a year in lieu 
of them. This ſum, however, has been found inadequate to the ſupport of his Majeſty's 
houſhold, and the payment of officers with which the civil lift is charged; ſo that recourſe has 
frequently been had to parliament for occaſional. grants to make up the deficiency. _ 
In a land of liberty, it muſt ever be extremely dangerous to make a diſtin& order Jy 
the profeſſion of arms; and no man ſhould take up arms but with a view to defend his 
country and it's laws: he puts not off the citizen when he enters the camp; but it is be- 
cauſe he would wiſh to preſerve his immunities, and tranſmit them to his poſterity, that he 
becomes a ſoldier. The laws, therefore, and the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms, recognize 
no ſuch ſtate as that of a perpetual ſoldier, bred up to the ſole profeſſion of arms; and 
it was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of England had ſo much as a guard 
about their perſons. In the earlier ages, however, a national militia was eſtabliſhed; an 
order of military alone compatible with the principles of public liberty and private ſecurity; 
but, in a kingdom ſituated like this, where jealous neighbours require to be watched. with 
the eye of circumſpection, and where an advantage might be taken of too paeific an eſta- 
bliſhment, it has been found neceſſary to keep up a ſtanding army of about forty thouſand 
men, even in times of peace; but theſe, however, are opliged to be diſbanded ee 


ion of every year, unleſs continued by parliament. 2 
In time of war, and particularly in the laſt, the e ee of theſe kingdoms natives a 
foreigners, have amounted to 135, ooo men, excluſive of 42,000 militia. eee 


The complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, uſually amounts to * or San * 
ſind; and, fince the commencement of the late American war, they have increaſed to gg, oo. 
The navy is divided into three ſquadrons, the Red, the White, and the Blue; ſo, terme 
from the difference of their colours. Each ſquadron) has it's reſpective admiral; butthead., 
miral of the Red Squadron has the principal direction of the whale, and js ſtiled V.ice-Admiral 

of Great Britain. 22 to each admiral is a vice, and a rear- admiral; but the ſupreme; 
command of the naval. b next. to the r is welded in the lands comm eee. 
admiralty. 

During e lads war, the Britiſh navy was able to Wes ede all Fog Pthen 3 
in Europe. In the courſe of a few years, it conſiderably reduced the naval power of France, 
weakened that of Spain; and kept the Dutch, and other powers, in awe: amd; though the; 
event of war was not ultimately in our favour, never did the Britiſh naval ofiicersandicamen; 
in general more nobly ſignalize themſelves. | 1115 

The title of the King of England is, By the nee God; of Gieat Britain, Passend 
Ireland, King; Defender of the Faith. The deſignation of the ſovereign of theſe. realms 
Was formerly His or- Her Grace, or Highneſs; till Henry VIII. to put himſelf on an equality 
with the Emperor Charles V. aſſumed that of Majeſty: however, thei all ary not 
entirely lithed till the end of Queen Elizabeth's reigg. 6 log 

Since the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, the yoyal ai i 3 
follows : quarterly, in the firſt grand quarter, Mars, Three Lions paſlant guardanty/in pale; 
Sol, the imperial enſigns of England, impaled, with the royal arms of Scotland; whichare, Sol, 


A Lion rampant within a double treſſure flowered | and: ann. with: Fleurs⸗de - 
lis, 


— 
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lis, Mare, Thewond quarter contains the royal arms of France, viz, Jupiter, thees Fleurs 
de-lis,, Sol. The third contains the enſigns of Ireland; Jupiter, a Harp, Sol, ſtringed Luna, 
And the fourth grand quarter contains the proper arms of the Brunfwie-line, vis. Mars, Two 
Lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwic, impaled with Lunenburg, which are, Sol, Semee 
of Hearts proper, a Lion rampant, Jupiter; having ancient Saxony, vin. Mars, an Horſe 
eurrant Luna, ente, in baſe; and, in a ſhield ſurtout; Mars, the Diadem or Crown of Char- 
lemagne; the whole eneircled with a Garter, as ſovereign of that moſt _ WS: of knight- | 
hood. The motto is, Dion ot mon Droit—God and my Right,” | 
The titles of the heir- apparent to the crown, are, Prince of Wales, Duke of 8 and 
Rothſayy Earl ef Cheſter, Electoral Prince of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, Earl of Carrick, 
Baron of — Lord of Sonics Great Ma San. one n General of 
The orders of tenighthood i England ave two, of both which the king is ewes 
The order ef the Garter, or St. George, was inſtituted in 1350, by Edward III. and con- 
fiſts of the fovereign and twenty-five knights companions. , It's inſignia, or badge, is St. 
George on Horſeback, with a Dragon of enamelled gold, bearing the motto, Honi ſoit qui 
mal y penſi Evil de to him who evil thinks.” The George is worn appended to a blue rib. 
band; 2 _ n ages is likewiſe: worn on * . on a e Gy + ag 
The a ds Bab es ; inflituted by Honey W. ank Se, with come = 
ments, in 2725, by George I. It derives it's name from the ancient cuſtom of the knights 
batking at the time of their creation. This order conſiſts of thirty-five knights; exclufive 
ef che fovercign. Les enſigns are, Three Crowns ee with this infoription, | F Ina 
Janttd in uno; and is worn appendant to a red ribbandl me. 5 
11 is impofflble, in a work of this nature, to expatiute on — think bealifid atauriou 
in the various cities and towns which: preſent themſelves in different oounties; —— We: 
do juſtice to the numerous architectural beauties with Which England abounds 
| London, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, ſituated in 56 degrees 31 minutes north 
latitude, is ſuppoſed - to have been founded in the interim between the reigns of Julius Czfar 
and Nero, but by whom is uncertain. We learn from Tacitus, however, that it was a 
place of great trade . the reign * _ Emperor Nero and, ſoon after, neee; 
capital of the iſland. UNLESS S I 1 | 
London, taken in an 3 fads 9 Weſtminſlef Southwark, and yore of 
Middleſex) is a city of furprizing extent, of prodigious wealth, and of the moſt extenſive 
trade, It is the centre of commerce, the ſeat of liberty, and the admiration of the world. 
Being ſituated on the banks of that large and beautiful river the Thames; it has thereby a com- 
munication with the moſt diſtant parts of the globe, and enjoys every advantage which can 
poſſibly be deſired either for the purpoſes of pleaſure or commerce. It's extent from caſt to 
welt! is n about ſeven. miles ibn meim breadth being front two to 
three miles. 5 
Beſides St. Paul's tathedra, and the collegiate church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, 1 are 
bout cue hundred pariſh-churches and ſeventy chapels of the he clabliſhed xeligion; twenty 
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French Proteſtant chapels; ten chapels belonging to the Dutch, Danes, &c. thirty Baptiſt 
meetingsz thirty Quakers and Independent meetings; twenty-five Preſbyterian meetings; 
twenty Popiſh chapels, and meeting-houſes for the uſe of forei gn amballadory and people of 
various ſeas; and three Jewiſh ſynagogues. 
In and near the city of London are one hundred alms-houſes ; about twenty. hoſpitals and 
infirmaries; three colleges; ten public priſons; fifteen - ade one market for live 
cattle; two markets more particularly for herbs; twenty-three markets for corh, coals, and 
| hay; forty- nine halls for companies; eight public {chools; one. hundred and thirty charity- 
ſchools, for the education of near fix thouſand poor children; ſeven thouſand ſtreets, lanes, 
courts, and alleys; and, as is generally ſuppoſed, about one million of inhabitants. "Wl 
The moſt remarkable and beautiful ſtructures are the bridges diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of London, Blackfriars, and Weſtminſter ; St. Paul's Cathedral, Weſtminſter Abbey, Weſt- 
minſter Hall, the Royal Exchange, the Bank, and the Manſion Houſe : and there are many 
other public and private edifices, not lefs famous for their elegance than their convenience. 
| Nevertheleſs, the plan of London, in it's preſent ſtate, is far from being ſo perfect as might 
be expected in a nation where taſte, elegance, and opulence, are combined in ſtimulating the 
progreſs of improvement. Before the dreadful conflagration in 1666, the private buildings 
in general were both inelegant and unhealthy; and though, ever ſince that memorable cata- 
ſtrophe, the city of London has been gradually improving, from the narrow-mindedneſs of 
intereſted individuals, it has not yet arrived at that ſtate of perfection and uniformity. to 
which the opulence of the inhabitants might have eaſily extended it. In particular, the 
. wharfs and quays along the banks of the Thames are extremely mean and inconvenient; 
the ſtreets in general are neither regular n uniform; and many beautiful churches, and 
other public buildings, are ſo di ſadvantageouſſy ſituated, that their proportions and elegance 
are totally obſcured, It muſt, however, be allowed, that the improvements in the city of 
London, for ſome years paſt, have been very conſiderable; and that the new ſtreets, which 
are numerous, are ſpacious and elegant. The royal palace of St. James is mean beyond con- 
ception, when conſidered as the uſual reſidence of one of the greateſt monarchs in the uni: 
verſe. Windſor Caſtle, however, from it's beautiful and commanding ſituation, is eſteemed 
A fabric by no means unworthy of the Britiſh monarch. Hampton Court, the favourite reſi- 
dence of King William, contains ſome good apartments; but though the ma tuation 1s en- 
chanting, the building is far from being magnificent and ſtriking. | 
| Briſtol, reckoned the ſecond city in England forit'sextent and population, is more feinirbable 
for it's commerce and opulence than for any curious or beautiful ſtructures it contains: and, 
indeed, all the other towns and cities of England have little more to recommend nn to our 
notice than their commerce and the conveniency of their ſituations. 


No nation in the world, however, has ſuch dock-yartds, and ſo well furniſhed for che vhs 
venience of conſtructing and repairing the royal navy, as as thoſe of Portſmouth, Plymouth, 
Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford. In theſe the quantities of all ſorts of naval ſtores are 
immenſe; a ſufficient ſtock being always kept up to equip near a hundred fail of the line 
| In our account of the progreſs of language, we have mentioned the various revolutions 
which this country has undergone; but, as a continued detail of events is more properly the 
Provings of hiſtory than of geography, we {hall wave anti any farther i into that ſubjeR. 
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The räneipelt of Wares, though politically included in England, is neelthelel diſtin- 
guiſhed from it by a diverſity of language and manners: the Welſh, as has been obſerved, 
being the Aborigines of England; who, on the deſcent of Julius Cæſar, were driven into 
this mountainous country, to avoid the Roman yoke. The ſeaſons in Wales are nearly 
ſimilar to thoſe in the north parts of England; and the air is ſharp, but wholeſome. The 
| foil of Wales, eſpecially towards the north, is mountainous; but it contains rich allies, | 
which produce plentiful crops of wheat, rye, and other corn. 

This country contains many quarries of free-ſtone and ſlate; ſeveral mines of lead; 
abundance of coal-pits; and is well ſupplied with wholeſome ſprings. It's principal 
rivers are, the Clwyd, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Hoy. and the Alen; each 
furniſhing great quantities of fiſh. 

Ide mountains of Wales are ſome of the moſt ſtupendous in ache the Alps and Py- 
renees excepted. Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire; and Plinlimmon, which lies partly in 
Montgomery and partly in Cardiganſhire; are the moſt famous. 

The animal and, vegetable productions of Wales differ but little from thoſe of England: 
the horſes and black cattle however, are conſiderably ſmaller, though capable of undergoing 
the utmoſt fatigue; and great numbers of goats feed on the mountains. 

Wales is ſuppoſed to contain about three hundred thouſand inhabitants; who, though far 
from being generally i in affluent circumſtances, are provided with all the neceſſaries, and many 
of the conveniences of life. The Welſh are, if poſſible, more jealous of their liberties than the 
Engliſh; and, though naturally more iraſcible, are full as remarkable for their fidelity and at- 
tachment, They are univerſally | infected with the ridiculous pride of tracing their pedigrees to 
the moſt remote antiquity; but we have no criterion for the authenticity of their manuſcripts, 
ſome. of which, they pretend, are coeval with the Incarnation of our Saviour, It i is, however, 
certain, that great part of their ancient hiſtory, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtical, is more ancient, 
as well as better atteſted, than that of the Anglo-Saxons. The Welſh may be conſidered | 
as an original people, not blended with any other nation; as evidently appears from their 
ſtrict adherence to ancient cuſtoms and manners: and, 2 0 this diſtinguiſhing peculiarity 
is perceptible even among 1 of fortune; ; Os. when in other countries, follow the 
ſtream of faſhion. 
The Church of Rome RF not eſtabliſh it's power in. Wales till the dreateſt part of the: 
| Welſh clergy was maſſacred by Auguſtine, the popiſh apoſtle of England. After this, Wales 
fell under the dominion of petty princes, who were often weak and credulous; hence the 
Romiſh clergy eaſily inſinuated themſelves into their favour, by. their. pretended power of 
abſolving them from their crimes; and the vulgar (their ancient clergy being extinct) con- 
formed without much difficulty to the Church of Rome. ; 
_; The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales is that of the Church of England; but the common 
75 — 1 in ſome places, are ſo tenacious of their ancient cuſtoms, that they retain many of 
the Popiſh ſuperſtitions; and ſeveral ancient families ſtill profeſs the Roman Catholic religion. 
The Welſh clergy, i indeed, labour under many difficulties ; they are but ſcantily provided for, 


and too often 3 in point of erudition, for ſupporting the dignity of the clerical 
* function; 5 
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| gunction; ; and hence they are not treated with that degree of reſpect which is hated 
due to the ſacred order. 

Wales was the feat of learning at a very early period, though it * an eclipſe by the re re- 
peated maſſacres of the clergy and bards. The Scotch and Welſh diſpute the place of nativity 
of certain learned men, particularly four of the name of Gildas. Wales, however, has cer 
tainly given birth to many bards of the moſt brilliant genius, whoſe names are venerable 
in hiſtory, and whoſe remains have been lately exhibited to the world by a natiye of that 
country capable of diſplaying their intrinſic merit in another language. The diſcovery of 
the burying- place of the famous King Arthur and his conſort was owing to ſome lines of 
Thalieſſin repeated before Henry II. of England by a Welſh bard, Since the Reforma- 
tion, Wales has produced ſo, many learned men in almoſt every branch of literature, that it. 
would be invidious to particularize any; and, even at this time, many Welſhmen. make. 2 
conſiderable figure in the republic of letters. : 
Though Wales contains twelve counties, it has not a | gle city, nor even A town, remark- 
able either for beauty, population, or extent. Beaumaris, the capital of Angleſey, i is für- 
niſhed with a good harbour; Brecknock carries on an extenſive trade in cloathing; Cardi- 
gan is pretty populous, and advantageouſly ſituated in the vicinity of ſeveral lead-mines ; 
Caermarthen is principally remarkable for it's handſome. bridge; and Pembroke is well in- 
habited by gentlemen. and. tradeſmen: but the other towns hardly deſerve our notice. 

The remains of antiquity in this Principality. are il pretty numerous. Several of it's- 
caſtles are prodigiouſly large; and, in ſome.of them, traces of Roman architecture are plain 7 
diſtinguiſhable. In Brecknockſhire, there are ſome rude ſculptures on a ſtone about fix- 
feet high, to which the natives give the name of the Maiden Stone. But the remains of: 
the inſtitutions and places of worſhip of the Druids are principally conſpicuous in the Ilie 
of Angleſey, the ancient Mona, which Tacitus deſeribes as having been the chief ſeminary 
of their rites and religion; and, among otherartificialcuriaſities, King Offa's Dyke, ſaid to have 
been erected as a boundary between the Saxons and the Welſh or Britons, is reckoned none 
of the leaſt ſingular. Cherphilly Caſtle, in Glamorganſhire, is (next to Windſor) reputed to: 
be the largeſt in Great Britain; and it's remains {till evince it to have been a moſt ſplendid 
pile: one half of a round tower has quite fallen to decay; while the other overhangs it's baſis 
more than nine feet, and ig as great a curioſity as the. leaning tower of Piſa in Italy. Nor 
muſt we forget to mention Conway Caſtle; at once remarkable for i it's elegant 1 
dous appearance, and the noble and pictureſque proſpect 1 it commands... fk 

Wales contains many remarkable natural curioſities. At a village called Newton, in a Gla- 
morganſhire, near. the ſea, there is a remarkable ſprirg which ebbs and flows contrary to the 
tides. In Merionethſhire, there is a lofty mountain called Kader Idris, which affords a va- 
riety of Alpine plants... F lintſhire is famous for St. Winifred's Well; by the ſurprizing 
virtues of which, if we may redit the legendary tales of the common people, many miraculous 

Bis ſpring, which! boils out of a rock with xaſt impetuoſity, j is formed 
into a beautiful polygonal well ©: with a rich arch ſuppor ed by pillars, the roof being 
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Formerly much dreaded by travellers of a timid diſpoſition: on one hand the i impending 
rock ſeemed ready to cruſh them to pieces; while the great precipice below, which over. 
hangs the ſea, was ſo hideous, and dangerous, that till a wall was lately raiſed on one ſide 
of the road, a ſingle falſe ſtep muſt have been attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, 
Indeed, the lofty hills with which this principality abounds, every where preſent us with 
ſome proſpects and pictureſque views, which philoſophic travellers regard with an aftoniſh. 
ment not much inferior to that which ariſes from the contemplation of natural curioſities. 
The trade of Wales is chiefly inland, or with England, into which prodigious numbers 
of black cattle are annually imported. Milford Haven, eſteemed the fineſt in Europe, lies 
in Pembrokeſhire ; but the Welſh have hitherto derived very little advantage from it, though 
conſiderable ſums have been expended by the Britiſh parliament in compleating it's fortifi. 
cations. The town of Pembroke carries on an extenſive trade, and there are upwards of two 
hundred veſſels employed by it's merchants. In Brecknockſhire there are ſeveral valuable 
woollen manufactures; and in different parts of the principality there are extenſive lead and 
copper works, which are of immenſe benefit to their proprietors and the community at large. 
Wales being united to England, it's government is modelled according to the Engliſh 
form; all laws, cuſtoms, and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, being abrogated. The 
inhabitants are admitted to a full participation of all the Englith liberties and privileges; 
particularly that of ſending members to parliament; viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a bur- 

. gels for every ſhire-town, Merioneth excepted. For the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, 

there are four ſeveral circuits, each conſiſting of three counties, over each of which a chief 

. juſtice and a Juſtice-afſiſtant preſide, 

The revenues ariſing to the public from Wales are 1 viding and thoſe ac- 

cruing to the Prince of W from his principality do not appear to exceed eight thouſand 

Py ds a year. 

© The arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe of England only by the addition of 

a Label with Three Points. His cap, or bad ge, of Oſtrich Feathers, was occaſioned by a tro- 

phy of that kind taken by Edward the Black Prince from the King of Bohemia, who was 

| killed at the battle of Poictiers; and the motto is © Ich dien l ſerve.” St. David is the tute- 

ry faint of the Welſh ; whoſe badge is a Leck, generally worn by the natives of that prin- 

_ Cipality on the firſt of March; for which fingularity ſeveral reaſons have been aſſignec 
-— probably all of them are very remote from truth. 

Ihe ancient. hiſtory of Wales i is totally enveloped i in fable and uncertainty, on account of 
8 great number of petty princes who at different times ruled over it. It was former) 
inhabited by three different tribes. of the Britons, the Silures, the Dimetæ, and the Ordo- 
vices; who ſo reſolutely oppoſed the Saxon invaders, * that the Welſh remained an indepen- 
dent people for many ages. However, about the year 870, Roderic King of Wales having 
divided his kingdom among bis three ſons, a mortal blow was given to it's independence); 

1 and, about the year 1112, Henry I. of England planted a colony of Flemings on the fron- 
tiers of Wales, to ſerve as a barrier to England, none of the Welſh princes being at that 
time powerful enough to oppoſe them. They made, however, many vigorous and brave 
attempts againſt the Norman kings of England, in order to preſerve their liberties invio- 


late; but the old and infirm Prince Lewellin, having put himſelf under the protection of 
Henry 
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countries: beten in the neighbourhood of ſome' high mountains generally covered with 
ſnow, the air is keen and Piercing for nearly nine months in the year. 


The foil of Scotland is not in general ſo fertile as that of England; wk 4 in many aloe; it 
ha much better adapted for paſturage than agriculture :-there are, however, many fertile plains 
which fall nothing ſhort of the moſt defirable ſpots in England. The water of this coun- 
try; which enen vow MP a ar cre be ant * ee is 1520 light, and 

The principal mountains in this TWIN acts the Gant Hills; y the Pentland Hills; 


| the mountain of Lammer-Muir ; and Cheviot, or Teviot Hills, on the frontiers of England. 


Beſides FR Scotland alfo contains many detached mountains ; which, on account of their 


conical ſhapes, have obtained the name of Laws, from the Celtic: many of them are ſtu. - 


pendouſty high, and of the moſt beautiful figures; but too numerous to be particularized, 
However, they afford that agreeable diverſity of natural Gn; and thoſe deen fitua- 


| ſons, which are ſo often ſeen and admired in Scotland. 


The Forth, the moſt conſiderable river in Scotland, riſes in Monteith, near Callendar; 
and paſſing by Stirling, after a number of beautiful meanders, Uiſcharges itſelf into the German 
Sea near Edinburgh. Next to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſues out of Loch Tay, in Broad- 


| albine; and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of Perth, and falls into the fea at Dundee. 


The Spey, eſteemed the moſt rapid river in Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the fame name in 
Badenoch; and, running from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near Elgin. The 
Dee and Don run from weſt to eaſt, and diſembogue themſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed 
riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire; and, after many beautiful ſerpentine windings, diſ- 
charges itfelf into the ſea at Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scotland and 
England. The Clyde rifes in Annandale; and running north-weſt through the valley of 
that name, paſles by ſeveral cities and towns, and at laſt falls into the Frith of Clyde oppoſite 
the Ile of Bute, Beſides theſe more important rivers, Scotland contains a variety of beau- 
tifu] ſtreams, excellently ſupplied with fiſh of various ſpecies, _. 

The lakes of Scotland are too numerous to be particularized: thoſe of the Tay, Lomond, 
Lochneſs, and Au, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes as are ſcarcely: to be equalled in 


Europe. Several of them, which are beautifully fringed with woods, contain plenty of freſh- 


water fiſh. Near Lochneſs is a hill almoſt two miles perpendicular; on the top of which 
is a lake of freſh- water, ſo deep that it has never yet been fathomed, nor ever freezes: 
whereas that called the Green Lake, an ſeventeen miles. from e, is covered with 
ice the whole year. 5 
This country, even where moſt ſterile and 3 * 5 us with the moſt incon- 
8888 evidences of it's having been formerly over-run with timber. The deepeſt 
moraſſes contain large logs of wood; and their waters, which ſeem to be impregnated with 
turpentine, poſſeſs a preſerving quality, as is evident from ſeveral human bodies which have been 
d at their bottems. The Caledonian Foreſt, the remains of which are ſuppoſed to 
be Etrick Wood, in the ſouth. of Scotland, is famous in antiquity for having been the reſort of 


ld barg, the breed of which is now totally extinct. Several woods, however, ſtill remain 


in this gart of the country, conſiſting principally of oak and fix=thees, which arrive at the 
*bigheſt 
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higheſt perfection, and add very conſiderably to the luxuriance of the PEI though they 
have never turned out much to the emolument of the Ry . of Weir ess n 
diſtance from water carriage. 

Scotland contains ſeveral gold mines, which formerly afforded a S t quantity: of 
| that metal for comage. James V. and his father contracted with certain Germans for 
working the mines of Crawford Moor; and it is an undoubted fact that when that, prince 
eſpouſed the French king's daughter, the gueſts entertained by the Scottiſh monarch on that 
occaſion, were preſented, by way of deſſert, with ſeveral difhes filled with coins of Scotch 
gold. The civil wars, however, and ſubſequent troubles, under his daughter, and during 
the minority of his grandſon, interrupted the progreſs of theſe foreigners; ny the works 
have never ſince been reſumed. 

The lead-mines of Scotland are peculiarly rich, and produce large quantities of fer. 
Some copper-mines have been diſcovered in the vicinity of Edinburgh; coals abound in 
different parts; and lime-ſtone is extremely plentiful.. A variety of beautiful tranſparent 
tones, eryſtals, variegated pebbles, and lapis-lazuli, are found in different counties of 
Scotland; and free-ftone is ſo common, that the houſes of private ous and. citizens are 
generally conſtructed of that beautiful and durable material. 

The ſoil of Scotland may be rendered nearly as fertile as that of England; ne 1 
ture, both in theory and practice, is as well underſtood in Scotland as in any other part of 
Europe: indeed; many tracts of land, once entirely barren, are now not only cloathed with 
verdure, but produce various forts of grain; and ſo rapidly has the art of cultivation been 
diffuſed over this kingdom, that the face of nature appears to be materially changed. In 
| many ſpots over which the barren heath formerly ſpread it's ſable carpet, the moſt thrivs 
ing plantations now riſe to view; and in others, where ſcarce a blade of graſs could ve. 
getate, the corn begins to wave it's golden ears. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, and 
hay, are the general produce of the ſoil; and, in the ſouthern counties, the fineſt garden - 
fruits, particularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, arrive at a conſiderable degree of per- 
fection. The Highlands, however, till contain many extenſive ſterile tracts; and, indeed, 
the ſoil ſeems only adapted to the * of firs, . thrive prodigiouly on vow 1 
rocky and barren mountains. 

Tbe fiſheries on the coaſts of Scotland, if apts 3 eue prove an inex- 
5 hauſtible ſource of national wealth. The moſt valuable and delicious kinds of fiſh abound 
in every part of the ſurrounding ſeas; of which, however, the Dutch reap the principal ad- 
vantage. The Sgotch ſalmon are highly eſteemed in foreign markets; and are of the moſt 
eſſential ſervice to the nation, as the returns for ae nn * in e or fame 
beneficial commodities. 

Scotland contains but few as. ces wild or e „ to „ itbelk The voy 
deer and the roebuck are found in the Highlands; but their fleſh is not comparable to Eng- 
liſh veniſon. Hares, and other animals of the game kind, are extremely plentiful: alſo the 
grouſe; the heath- cock; the capperkaily; and the ptarmacan, a bird of the pheaſant kind. 

The numbers of black cattle and ſheep which are fed in the Scotch 1 are almoſt 
incredible; and were formerly imported into — in amazing: — 
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The horſes of Scotland, notwithſtanding the great expence and pains which have been 
employed in improving the breed, are much inferior to thoſe of England, both in ſpirit and 
ſtrength; and it would even ſeem as if the foil * climate of Scotland were "Io unfa- 
vourable to that noble animal. 

The population of Scotland has generally beth thimaibd a at a ien and a half of ſouls: 
but this calculation reſts entirely on conjecture; and it is highly probable that it is by far too 
low. - Conſidering the vaſt numbers of armed men which this country has always fur. 
niſhed in time of war, we cannot reaſonably fix it at leſs than two millions and upwards; 3 
and even that number falls infinitely ſhort of what it muſt have been ſome-centuries ago, 
when ſo many thouſands fell by the ſword of England, without any ſenſible dimination of 
it's inhabitants. 
The Scotch are generally active, ftrong-limbed, capable of h dach eüdgue, and 
adventurous, ſolid, ſhrewd, and ſenſible; faithful to their engagements, and ſedulous in 
their. vocations. They are, however, generally tinctured with a ridiculous family pride; 
and, though celebrated for their literary acquiſitions, their ideas are frequently confined, 
and diſguiſed with many peculiarities: but this muſt be underſtood of ſuch only as con- 
ſtantly live at home; thoſe who have travelled being by no means inferior to the natives of 
any other country, either in liberality of ſentiment, or generoſity of ſpirit. 

A ſenſe of religion and morality pervades the lower ranks in a very high degree. They 
are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave reſpectfully to their ſuperiors, 
and to obſerve the moſt rigid ceconomy: hence their money is ſaved; their conſtitutions 
are unimpaired; and very few nn of _— per) ury, en and n atrocious of- 
fences, occur in Scotland. 

The Scotch affect the greateſt veneration for the memory of thair pm; ; nor are 
nr leſs attached to ancient cuſtoms, dreſſes, and diverſions. The inhabitants of thoſe 
parts of the country where tending of flocks is much practiſed, generally poſſeſs a natural 
vein for poetry; and the beautiful ſimplicity of the Scotch tunes is reliſhed by all true 
judges of nature. Love is generally the ſubject; and many of their airs, with variations, 
have been introduced on the Engliſh ſtage under new names; but, though thereby ren- 
dered more conformable to the rules of harmony, they are frequently altered: for the worſe, 
being ſtripped of that original ſimplicity which is their moſt eſſential characteriſtic, and 
which i is ſo agreeable to the ear, and has ſuch an influence over the human breaſt. 

The common people in Scotland, with reſpect to their funeral rites, {till retain the ſolemn 
Fs manner of their anceſtors. When any perſon dies at the years of maturity, the pa- 
riſh-beadle is ſent round with a paſſing- bell, ſtopping at certain places; ; and, with a flow, 
| melancholy tone, announcing the name of the party deceaſed, and the time fixed for his 
interment, to which he invites all the neighbours. The funeral proceſſion is ſometimes 
- preceded by the magiſtrates, and their officers; and the coffin is covered with a black 
velvet pall, and carried on chair-poles to the grave, where it is interred without any farther 
ceremony than the neareſt relations thanking the company for their attendance. The fu- 
nerals, however, of the nobility and gentry, are conducted nearly in the ſame manner as in 
England, but without the burial-ſervice. The Highland funerals were pms preceded 
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by bagpipes, which played certain dirges, called coronachs, accompanied by the voices of 
the attendants of both ſexes; but this cuſtom is now become obſolete. 

Dancing ſeems to be one of the moſt favourite amuſements. of the Scotch; but little re- 
gard is paid by the vulgar either to art or gracefulneſs, the whole conſiſting in agility, and 


in keeping time with the muſic, which they perform with great exactneſs. One of the 


principal diverſions of the gentry, called the goff, which is played with a bat and ball, 
requires an equal degree of art and ſtrength. The bat becomes gradually taper till it ter- 
minates in that part with which the ball is ſtruck, where it is loaded with lead; and faced 
with horn; and the ball is ſmaller and harder than a cricket-ball. This diverſion reſem- 
bles that of the mall, which was much in vogue in England about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury. An expert player at the goff will with one ſtroke of his bat ſend the ball to an aſtoniſh- 
ing diſtance: each perſon follows his own ball; and he who, with the feweſt ſtrokes, firſt 
ſtrikes it into a hole made for it's reception, is accounted conqueror. | 
The Highlanders dreſs in a very ſingular manner. Their upper garment, called a plaid, 
and to which they give the name of tartan, is compoſed of ſtriped woollen ſtuff of various 


colours, the ſtripes interſecting each other at right-angles; and the natives value them- 


ſelves much on the judicious arrangement of theſe ſtripes and colours, which ſometimes pro- | 
duce a very pleaſing effect. This plaid, which is commonly twelve yards wide, is in gene- 
ral thrown over the ſhoulder after the manner of the Roman toga, as repreſented on ancient 
ſtatues; though it is ſometimes faſtened round the waiſt with a belt, part of it hanging down 
both behind and before like a petticoat, and ſupplying the want of breeches. Their waiſt= 
coats are alſo made of plaid; and ſometimes they wear a kind of ſhort petticoat of the ſame 
variegated ſtuff, buckled round the waiſt, to which they give the appellation of a philibeg. 
Their ſtockings are likewiſe compoſed of tartan ftuff, or plaid, and tied below the knee with 
garters of the ſame, formed into taſſels. The poorer ſort of people wear a kind of ſhoes 
made of untanned leather, which are called brogues; with blue bonnets of a particular 


woollen manufacture. In the belt of the philibeg they uſually have a knife, dagger, and 
piſtol; excluſive of their broad-ſwords, which were introduced in the reign of James III. 


and a large leather purſe uſually hangs before them. 

The dreſs of the Highland women generally conſiſts of a kind of jerkin with ſtraight 
fleeves, trimmed according to the quality of the wearer; over which they ſpread a plaid, held 
cloſe under their chins with their hands, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular conſtruc- 
tion; and their heads are covered with kerchiefs of fine linen of different ſhapes. 

Such was formerly the attachment of the Highlanders to their dreſs, that it appeared dan- 
gerous to government, by proving a bond of union between thoſe who wore it. Many ef- 
forts were accordingly made to diſarm them, and oblige them to conform to the dreſſes 
of the Lowlanders; and, at laſt, after the battle of Culloden, a convenient opportunity 
offered for bringing them to the deſired ſubmiſſion. The conveniency, however, of their 
dreſs for the purpoſes of the field, is ſo great, that ſome of the Highland regiments ſtill re- 
tain it; and, indeed, the common people have of late reſumed it, for which they have now 
every requiſite ſanction. 
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in the Lowland, the higher and middling ranks differ very little from the Englifh is in their 
dress; but many 0 of the peaſantry ſtill retain the Bpanots on- account of it's cheapneſs and 
lightneſs. 

The language of the Highlanders, el N Lochaber 7 ech. is radi. | 
cally Celtic, The Engliſh ſpoken by the Scoteh, notwithſtanding it's provincial articula- 
tions, is written exactly alike in both kingdoms. , At preſent, indeed, the pronunciation of 
a native of Scotland differs little more from that of a native of London, than the pronun- 
ciation: of a citizen pf: London differs from that of an n er or Wor- 
ceſterſhire. 

It appears pretty evident chat Chriſtianity was fit mula | in Seotland by "FM of 
the diſciples of gt. John the Apoſtle, whe took refuge in this remote part of the world in 
drder to avoid the perſecution of the Roman Emperor Domitian z but it was not publicly 
received and profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when Donald I. his queen 


andi ſeveral of his principal nobility, were ſolemnly baptized: It was farther ſtrengthened 


by. emigrations from England during the perſecutions of Aurelius and Diocleſian, when it 
became the general perſuaſion of the country under the management of a ſociety of learned 
aud ious men named Culdees, whoſe principal feat was St. Andrews. 

Thus Chriſtianity, appears to have been taught, planted, and finally conkinghd; Fn 
dent of the Church of Rome; and to have flouriſhed in all it's native ſimplicity till the arrival 
of Paladius, an emiſſary of the Biſhop of Rome, in the fifth century, who found means to 
introduce the modes and tae ao that ehurch, when Scotland DECANE involved 1 in that 
gloom. which for many ages over{pread Europe, 
oon after the Reformation took place in England, and learning, arts; and Spee n 

to revive in Europe, the abſurdities of the Romiſh church, and the, profligacy of her clergy, | 
did not eſcape the notice of 2 free and enquiring people; and gave riſe to the Reformation. in 
Scotland, whigh. began in the reign of James V. madg great progreſs under that of his 
daughter. Mary, (though boch of them were Roman Catholics) andat laſt was accompliſhed 
through. the labours of John Knox, who, had adopted th doctxine of Calvin, and, was become 
the apoſtle of Scotland. It is highly probable that the reformers expected to ſucceed to the 
revenues of the church they had laboured to, deſtroy 5 but the great nobility, who had par- 
celled out theſe poſſeſſions among themſelves, monopoligęd all the church-livings, and leſt 
the reforming, clergy almoſt in a ſtate of beggary., Succeeding, times, however, rendered 
the Preſbyterian, clergy-of the utmoſt importance; to the ſtats; and, in. eonſtquence thereof, 
their ſtipends have been ſo much augmented, that though no ons enjoys more than two hun- 
dred pounds ſterling a year, few fall ſhort of ſixty, and none of fifty. 
It is unneceſſary; to enlarge on; the doctrinal and: ceconomical part of the ch of 
Sootland: ſuffice. it to obſerve, that it's firſt principle is: a patity: of eccleſiaſtical, authority 
among it's. preſbyters; that it agrees with the reformed) churches: abroad, in the chief heads 
ok oppolition; to popery;. and that it was modelled. principally affen the Calviniftical Plan 
eſtahliſhed at Geneva. 
The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority i in Scotland is the General Aſſembly; 3 which may 


be. ds. the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland.. It conſiſts of commiſſioners, __ 
ron 
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of. whom are laymen, under the appellation of Ruling Elders, from preſbyteries, royal 
Burghs, and univerſities. Thoſe commiſſioners are elected annually; and over them the: 
king preſides, i in the perſon of a nobleman ſtiled Lord Commiſſioner, but who has no vote; - 
in the aſſembly, Appeals are brought from all the other eccleſiaſtical courts in Scotland to 
this convention, and it's acts are deciſive. Subordinate to this aſſembly are fifteen Pro- 
vincial Synods, compoſed of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries; but their decrees ate liable: 
to be reverſed by the General Aſſembly. Next to the provincial ſynods are the Preſbyteries, oh 
which Scotland contains ſixty-nine,. compoſed of a certain number of contiguous, pariſhes: 
and the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory is the Kirk-ſeflion, the authority of which does not 
extend beyond the bounds of it's own pariſh. ; 3 
But though the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland is Preſbyterianiſm there are ping Ak. 
ferent ſectaries; ſome of which pretend to extraordinary purity, though hardly two cohgreie 
gations of the ſame ſect agree either in their principles or practice. Many, however, profeſs 
Epiſcopacy; and in ſome parts of the country, the chapels, as they are called, are nearly asi 
well filled as the Preſbyterian kirks: but the defection of ſome great families from̃ the cauſe 
of Popery, and the extinction of others; have rendered the votaries of the Romiſh Chureh 
very inconſiderable in Scotland; ſuch who ſtill remain being generally confined to the more 
northern parts, and extremely quiet and inoffenſive in their demeaiour. 
Scotland has produced ſuch an illuſtrious traim of learned men, that to partieularizè them 
would be to give a literary hiſtory of Europe for upwards of fourteen hundred ydarsl The 
Poems of Offian afford fufficient evidence that the Muſes were no ſtrangers to — — 
in very remote ages; and the writings of Adamnarus, and other authors who lived befor 
and at the time of the conqueſt of England, which are {till extant, are reſpectable ſpecimens of 
their literature at that period. The noble diſcovery of logarithms, the indifputable righit oi 
the ingenious Napier of Marchieſton, both in point ef ingenuity and utility; inãy juſtliy vie with 
any other invention of more modern times; and, ever ſince that æra, mathematical fludids 
have been proſecuted in Scotland, and indeed in Europe in general with faeility and ſucœſs. 
But the reputation of Scotland is not confined to one branch of knowledge only it has 
produced men eminent in all ſciences; and many of it's r n re are gr weer 
puting the palm of genius with the molt learned of their predeceſſors. 5 05 bo 
Scotland contains four univerſities; namely, St. Andrew's, foded- in ; the year. g 
Glalzow, founded in 1454; Aberdeen, founded in 1477 ; and Edinburghy ſoundedꝭ in ig. 
In theſe illuſtrious ſeminaries literature flouriſhes diveſted of the oſtentation of rich:eridows 
ments; the profeſſors are all men eminent in their reſpective departments; and the ſtudents 
generally conduct themſelves with a propriety and n of W eee en well i in 
formed and well regulated minds. taal en 
The antiquities in Scotland are principally Druidical, pictiſh, Daniſhyand Wide Of the 
former there: are many monuments and temples {tilt diſoernible im the northern parts, and 
particularly in che iſlands, where probably Paganiſm took it's laſt refuge. The ſtations of the , 
Roman legions, their caſtellas, and their pretentures, or walls, have been traced” with: great 
preciſion by antiquaries and hiſtorians; ſo that, without ſome recent diſcoveries, an accourid 
W afford no iuſtruction to the learned,, and but little amuſtment to the ignorant. 
Roman 
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Roman coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other remains of antiquity, have been diſcovered 
in different parts of Scotland; but theſe, indeed, are common to every wy Into which 
the Romans carried their arms. ; 


"Daniſh camps and fortifications are very diſtinguiſhable 171 their ſquare Sate and diſt. 


cult ſituations, in ſeveral northern counties of Scotland. Some houſes of ſtupendous appear- 
anee ſtill remain in Roſsſhire; but whether they are Daniſh, Pictiſh, or Scottiſh, is uncer- 


tain; © Two columnal monuments of a very extraordinary conſtruction, and generally 
aſcribed to the Picts, are ſtill ſtanding; the one at Abernethy, in Perthſhire; and the other 
at Brechin, in Angus: each of them is hollow in the inſide, and nee furniſhed wy 
a ſtair- caſe. 

The veſtiges of ancient Scottiſh erections are not only curious, but inſtructive; as they 
. many important events of the hiſtory of that people, who evidently poſſeſſed ſome 
rude notions of ſculpture, by means of which they recorded the actions of their kings and 
heroes.” At a place called Aberlemno, near Brechin, are four or five ancient obeliſks, for 
the purpoſe of commemorating the victories of the Scotch over the Danes; each of which 


is adorned with baſs reliefs of men on horſeback, and many emblematical figures and hiero- 


glyphics unintelligible at this diſtance of time. Many other hiſtorical monuments may be 
traced in different places; but the obſcurity of their ſculptures having opened a field of bound. 
leſs and frivolous conjectures, their interpretations are more frequently fanciful than juſt. 
Scotland, however, if we except it's lakes, rivers, and mountains, affords but few natu- 
ral curioſities. Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is remarkable for a petrifying cave; from the roof 
of which, water continually oozes through a ſpongy, porous rock; and, on reaching the bot- 
tom, is immediately conſolidated. Many other natural curioſities have intruded themſelves 
into the various deſcriptions and hiſtories of Scotland; but as they generally owe their ex- 
I > Cy. 6 en neee e of 
003. rates. 4648 
— acid melanfifiures of Scotland hive for "a years paſt been i in a very 
improving ſtate. After the extinction of the rebellion of 1745, Mr. Pelham, then at the 
head of the Engliſh adminiſtration, was the firſt miniſter who diſcovered the true value of 


Scotland to the Britiſh government; and the bounties and encouragements granted to the 


Scotch, for the benefit of trade and manufactures, during his adminiſtration, made them 
ſenſible of their own importance. Mr. Pitt followed Mr. Pelham's prudent plan; and the 


Scotch have ſince been permitted to avail themſelves of all the benefits of commerce and 


manufactures which they can reaſonably claim, either in virtue of their nn independency, 
the treaty of union, or poſterior acts of parliament. 

The fiſheries of Scotland are extremely beneficial, not only to that country, but to the 
Britiſh nation in general; but, notwithſtanding the encouragement granted by govern- 
ment, and the ſpirited exertions of individuals, they have neither been fo lucrative nor 
fa' ſucceſsful as might have been expected. The benefits of theſe fiſheries are indeed 
equalled, if not exceeded, by ſeveral extenſive manufactures; particularly that of iron at 
Carron, in Stirlingſhire. The linen manufacture is alſo extremely flouriſhing ; and that of 
Scotch thread is equal, if not ſuperior, to any in the world. Many other manufactures begin 
n | | to 
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to be carried on with ſueceſs; and, indeed, commerce has lately taken ſuch: a rapid turn in 
Scotland, that the face of the country and the manners of the people have TAG a 
conſiderable alteration. 

The current money in England and Scotland is cantly the ſame; except that, among the | 
vulgar of the latter nation, ſums of money are OI by pounds of twenty-pence ſter- 
ling, and by marks of thirteen-pence halfpenny each. 

The only order of knighthood in Scotland is that of the Thiſtle; ; inſtituted, as the Scottiſh 
writers aſſert, during the ninth century, by King Acabus, on his concluding an offenſive 
and defenſive league with Charlemagne of France. It conſiſts of the ſovereign; and twelve 
companions, called Knights of the Thiſtle, bearing on their Sg this ſignificant motto. | 
Nemo me impune laceſſit None ſhall provoke me with impunity.” 

By the ancient conſtitution of Scotland,the power ofthe king was extremelylimitud; and there 
were many checks laid upon him, in order to prevent his aſſuming deſpotic authority. But 
this form of government, though highly applauded by many, ſavoured too much of ariſto- 
cracy to afford the common people that liberty they had a right to expect. The king's 


authority, indeed, was ſufficiently reſtrained; but va nobles, chieftains, and great land- 


holders, had too many opportunities of oppreſſing and tyrannizing over their clients and 
tenapts; and, in ſhort, the feudal ſyſtem was exerciſed in all it's horrors and barbarity. 

The civil principles of juſtice in Scotland are in a great meaſure founded on Juſtinian's 
Inſtitutions; and the mode of proceeding in the different courts of law is much lefs vex- 
atious and tedious than that generally practiſed in England. However, an appeal lies from 
the higheſt court $f judicature in Scotland, in matters of property, to the Houſe of Lords 
in England. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is fuppoſed to link been founded by the Sako king 
Edwin, whoſe territories reached to the Frith of Forth; and it is certain that it did not fall 
into the hands of the Scotch till the reign of Indulphus, i in 953. The Caſtle, before the uſe 
of artillery, was deemed impregnable ; and as the town was built contiguous for the benefit | 
of receiving protection from it in time of wars a more convenient ſituation oe a N 
can hardly be conceived. ; 

The High Street of Edinburgh is one of the moſt 8 in n the world, 3 of an 
uncommon length, and lined on each ſide with houſes of a ſurprizing elevation. It. gradu- 
ally aſcends from the palace of Holyrood Houſe an the eaſt, till it is termi nated on the weſt 
by the Caſtle, built on a lofty, and almoſt inacceſſible rock. 

The Palace of Holyrood Houſe, or the Abbey, as it is ſometimes called, ſtands at 9 2 diſ 
tance of a mile from the Caſtle. It's modern improvements were begun by King James V. 
and finiſhed by Charles I. according to the plan of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman 
of diſtinction, and unqueſtionably one of the greateſt architects of his age. 

Among other celebrated ſtructures, is that called Herriot's Hoſpital, perhaps the fineſt 1 
moſt regular ſpecimen of architecture which Inigo Jones has left us in his Gothic ſtile; the 
Univerſity; the Parliament Cloſe; the High Church, dedicated to St. Giles; and the ee. 

Parallel to the city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility; gentry, and capital tradeſ- 
men, have begun to build a new town, on a plan which does honour to the prelent age. 
5 N The 
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The ftreets and ſquares are laid out with the utmoſt regularity; and the houſes are built of 
free-ſtone, in an elegant taſte, and furniſhed with every convenience which renders thoſe 
of England ſo delightful and commodious. The fronts of ſome of them, which are ſuperbly 
finiſhed, diſplay at once the taſte of the deſigners and the public ſpirit of the proprietors. 

Edinburgh is governed by a lord. provoſt, four bailiffs, a dean of guild, and a treaſurer, 
annually elected from the common- council. There are fourteen companies, or incorporated 
trades, each of which chuſes it's own deacon. The lord provoſt, beſides other very ex- 
tenſive powers, is colonel of the Town- guard; a military inſtitution at once honourable and 
beneficial, as it ſerves to watch the city, and patrole the ſtreets; and is beſides extremely 
uſeful i in ſuppreſſing occaſional commotions, and attending the execution of capital delin- 
quents. Beſides this guard, the city of Edinburgh maintains n companies of trained 
bands, which anſwer all the purpoſes of a militia. 

Leith, ſtanding at the diſtance of two miles from Edinburgh, may be properly called the 
harbour of that city, being under the ſame Juriſdiction: it, en contains nothing res. 
markable. 

In the vicinity of Edinburgh are many noble ſeats, and others are daily erefing The 
moſt admired is that of the Earl of Abercorn, at a ſmall diſtance from the city; that of the 
Duke of Buccleugh, at Dalkeith; that of the Marquis of Lothian, at Newbottle; and Hope- 
ton-Houſe, ſo called from the earl of that name, it's owner. Rollin, ſituated at the Aiſtance | 
. of four miles from Edinburgh, is famous for it's ſtately Gothic chapel, founded by William. 
St. Clair, Prince of Orkney and Duke of Oldenburg, i in the year 14403 z and is eltremed one 
of the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe. 

Glaſgow, the capital of the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle declivity. on 1 the banks | 

of the Clyde, about forty-four miles weſt of Edinburgh, for population, commerce, and 
opulence, is certainly the ſecond city in Scotland; 3 and, as to elegance, regularity, and the 
beautiful materials of which it is built, it is, perhaps, the firſt in Great Britain, The ftreets, * 
which interſect each other at right-angles, are broad, ſtraight, well-paved, and remarkably 
clean. The houſes, which are in general four or five ſtories high, have a very grand ap- 
pearance; and, towards the centre of the city, many of them are ſupported by arcades, which 
form piazzas, and give the whole an air of uncommon magnificence. The Cathedral, a 
ſtupendous Gothic pile, upwards of ſix hundred years old, dedicated to St. Mungo, or Ken- 
tigern, Biſhop of Glaſgow, during the ſixth century, and divided into three churches, is 
adorned with a very fine ſpire; and eſteemed'a very maſterly, and even matchleſs fabric. The 
Town Houſe is a very ſtately ſtructure, and furniſhed with noble apartments for the ac-- 
commodation of the magiſtrates. And the Univerſity, which is eſteemed the moſt ſpacioys 
and beſt built of any in Scotland, is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition. 

Glaſgow has ſeveral well-endowed hoſpitals; and is extremely well ſupplied with large 
and commodious inns. It alſo contains ſeven churches, beſides upwards of ten meetings 
for ſectaries of various denominations; „ and the number of it's inhabitants has been eſtimated 
at fifty thouſand. 

Aberdeen, which is NS aa the third City in- Scotland both for improvement 
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and population, is the * of a Maire to which it gives name; and includes two towns, 
New Aberdeen, and Old Aberdeen, both independent of each other. New Aberdeen, which 
is large and well- built, contains three churches, ſeveral Epiſcopal meeting-houſes, a well 
frequented univerſity, and about fifteen thouſand inhabitants; and carries on a conſiderable 
foreign trade. Old Aberdeen, though near a mile diſtant from, is almoſt united to New 
Aberdeen by means of a long village: it is a pretty large market:rown; Wenn no en In. 
each of the above places is a well-endowed univerſity, or college. 

Perth, the capital of a eounty bearing the ſame name, is delightfully fituated on the River. 
Tay, and carries on a conſiderable trade to Norway and the Baltic. Dundee, which lies. 
near the mouth of the Tay, is a town of conſiderable trade, and contains about ten thou- 
ſand inhabitants. Montroſe, Aberbrothwic, and Brechin, lie in the county of Angus: the: 
former enjoys a flouriſhing foreign trade; and the manufactures of the-other. two are in a 
thriving condition. Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Stirling, and Paiſley, with ſeveral other. 
towns and boroughs of inferior note, carry on a very en, trade, and are in a very im. 
proving ſtate. 
| The ancient Scotch entertained a peculiar Pie in truſting to their own valour, rather 
than to fortified places, for the defence of their country. This maxim, however, was 
more heroical than prudent, as has often been experienced; and, indeed, even at this time, 
their forts could make but a very poor reſiſtance, if regularly attacked. The caftles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton,. though formerly reputed impregnable, would not now 
be capable of holding out for any conſiderable length of time, if beſieged by a reſolute army 
provided with proper artillery. Fort William and Fort George may be capable of bri- 
dling the inhabitants of their reſpective neighbourhoods; 3 but neither of n can be con- 
ä n as places of ſufficient defence againſt a foreign enemy. 

It appears, from the moſt inconteſtible authorities, that Scotland was originally inhabited 
by different. tribes. . The. Caledonians were probably the firſt inhabitants; the Picts were 
unqueſtionably the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belgic Gauls; and the 
Scots were probably a race of adventurers from the ancient Scythia, who had ſerved in the 
armies on the continent; and, as was frequently the caſe, communicated their own name to 
the country they had ſubdued. The ancient hiſtory of Scotland, however, is ſo much in- 
volved in fable, that it is difficult to fix the æra of genuine narration. The hiſtorians of 
that country preſent us with a ſeries of princes, many of whom they extol for virtue, po- 
licy, and valour, from a much. earlier period than any records will warrant. Paſſing over, 
therefore, the ages of romance and invention, as well as thoſe periods in which the Scottiſfi 
hiſtory is by no means intereſting, we come to the reign. of Edward I. of England; who 
being deſirous of annexing Scotland to his crown, revived ſome obſolete and abſurd elaims 
of it's dependency upon England; and finding that Baliol, a competitor for royalty, was 
diſpoſed to hold it by that diſgraceful tenure, * him his ane _— he en, 
dethroned and treated him as a ſlave. 

Thus circumſtanced, the Scotch had nothing to truſt to but thei e IN the 
number of their zealous. patriots 1 but. few: Edward availed himſelf. of their weak- 

neſs 
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| neſs and his own power; and having compelled Baliol to make a formal ſurrender of his 
crown, confined him a priſoner in England; and committed to different priſons in London 
: Ind it's vicinity, every Scotch nobleman whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection to his views. 
Theſe ſevere and arbitrary proceedings, while they rendered this people fenſible of their 
I | Mavery, r revived in them all their wonted ideas of freedom. The Scotch patriots under 
=_ the command of the illuſtrious Sir William Wallace, the moſt magnanimous hero of his 
1 age, conſpired to expel the Engliſh tyrants, and once more to liberate their native country 
from deſpotiſm. Wallace accordingly engaged the Engliſh, and totally defeated them in 
ſeveral battles: but being ſuſpected of aiming at ſovereignty, he was baſely betrayed by his 
own party; and, after having performed various feats of patriotiſm and glory which were 
probably never exceeded, he was barbarouſly put to death by Edward as a traitor. 
Edward I. the moſt ambitious and warlike monarch of his age, dying about this time, 
Robert Bruce, the ſon of that Bruce who had been formerly a competitor with Baliol for 
the Scottiſh crown, eſcaping from the Engliſh court, where he was a priſoner at large, 
formed the glorious reſolution of vindicating his country's independency, or of dying in the 
attempt. The difficulties he underwent in this noble defign were almoſt beyond the bounds 
of credibility; and the fortitude with which he bore the moſt complicated ills, and the moſt 
trying misfortunes, will probably ever remain unique in hiſtory. Though oppoſed by the 
moſt powerful army which the King of England could collect, he gained the fignal victory 
of Bannockburn in 1314; in which only thirty thouſand' Scotch were, drawn up in battle 
array againſt a body of one hundred thouſand Engliſh, fifty thouſand of whom were left dead 
on the field of battle. 
The remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the moſt glorious ſucceſles; ; 1 {o well 
did his nobility underſtand the principles of civil and religious liberty, that, in a letter 
tranſmitted to the Pope, they avowed their having ſet aſide Baliol, on account of his hav- 
ing debaſed the crown of Scotland by holding it in ſubjection to that of England; and de- 
clared that they would treat Robert Bruce in the ſame anner, if he ſhould purſue a ſimilar 
conduct. _ 
The Scotch may be ſaid to ww been in the Sonich of their glory under Robert I. who 
died in 1328, after concluding an advantageous peace with England. His ſon, David II. 
was a virtuous prince; but his political abilities were greatly eclipſed by thoſe of his bro- 
ther-in-law, and enemy, Edward III. of England; who being as intent on the conqueſt of 
Scotland as any of his predeceſſors, notwithſtanding this natural alliance, levied war againſt 
David; who, after repeated defeats, was taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of 
Durham; and, after ny eleven po in — paid © one hundred e marks 
for his ranſom. 
David II. dying in 1371, ids iſſue, the crown of Scotland Acne on the Stuart 
family, the head of which had been married to the daughter of Robert I. The firſt 
king of this line was Robert II. a brave and politic prince: he was ſueceeded by his ſon 
Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualifying him for the exerciſe of ſovereign power, 
he reſigned his government in favour of his brother the Duke of Albany, an ambitious 
prince, 


GREAT BRITAIN. _ 
prince, who ſeems to have meditated the making of the crown hereditary in his own family. 
| Robert, on this, attempted to ſend his ſecond ſon to France; but having been ungenerouſly 
intercepted by Henry IV. of England, he fuffered a long captivity, and at laſt was obliged: 
to pay an exorbitant ſum-for his ranſom. This prince, (James I.) on his return to Scot- 
land, diſcovered great talents'for government; enacted many falutary laws; and poſſeſſed the 
affections of his ſubjects in a very high degree: but having attempted, with more juſtice 
than prudence, to abridge the overgrown power of the nobles, and to refine the feudal Tyſlent 
from it's groſs imperfections, he fell a martyr to his patriotiſm, having been murdered Irs 
bis bed by ſome of the chief nobility in the forty- fourth year of his age. 


His fon James II. a minor, ſucceeded him; who would probably have equalled che 
greateſt of his anceſtors both in warlike and civil virtues, had he not been accidentally: 
killed by the burſting of a cannon, as he was beſieging the Caſtle of Rorburgb, then de- 
fended by the Engliſh, in the thirteenth year of his age. 

The moſt effeminate vices ſtained the character of James UI. His turbulent reign Wit 
cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjects; and he was himſelf ſlain i in battle, in the year I 488, g 
at the age of thirty-five. 

James IV, his ſon and ſucceſſor, was 10 moſt 8 prince 405 his age: but hav- 
ing entertained an unfortunate predilection. for the French, he raſhly eſpouſed their cauſe ; 
and was lain, together with the flower of his nobility, by the Engliſh, in the battle of * 
den, in the fortieth year of his age. 

The minority of his ſon James V. was long and . and his maturer years were- 
ſtrongly marked with diſaſter. He was equally unfortunate in his connections and pur-- 
ſuits; and, falling under the diſpleaſure. of his jenny as ſhamefully deſerted by his troops,, 8 
and died ſoon after of a broken heart, in 1 S 

Mary, his ; daughter. and ſucceſſor, was but a few: * old at the time of her father's: 
death. Her beauty, miſcondu, and. misfortunes, are alike famous in hiſtory... In her mi-- 
nority, the eſpouſed her own couſin-german,. Francis II. of France, then Lord Darnley 3. 
whoſe premature death has given riſe to much controverſy.. The conſequence of his death, 
as well as of her marriage with Bothwell,, who was conſidered as his murderer, was an in- 
furrection of her ſubjects; to avoid the effects of which, ſhe fled into England, where ſhe- 
was ungenergully detained: a priſoner for eighteen years; and afterwards beheaded by Queens 
Elizabeth, in 1586, and in the forty- ſixth year of her age. 

James VI. of Scotland; the ſon of Mary, ſucceeded, in right of his blood CG vn. 
to the Engliſh crown, on the demiſe of Queen Elizabeth, after. having ſhewn conſiderable 
abilities for the exerciſe of regal power in Scotland., Since that period, the hiſtory of Scot-- 
land has become united with that of England; though. the HO: union, as it nom 
fund, al no take lace till the rin f Queen e. V 
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ISLES or SCOTLAND. 


TN der to avoid prolixi ty, we ſhall compietand under one head the iſlands of Shetland; | 
Orkney; and the Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles. _ | 
The Shetland Iſles lie north-eaſt of the Orkneys, between 60 and br degrees of north lati- | 
tude; and conſtitute a part of the ſhire of Orkney. 
The Orkney Iſles, or the Orcades, lie north of Dungſbyhead, detween 59 and bo degrees 
of north latitude; and are divided from the continent by Pentland Firth, 
The Habrides,' or Weltern Iſles, which are very numerous, and ſome of them pretty large, 
are ſituated on the weſt of Scotland, between 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude. 

The variatipn of climate between theſe ſeveral diviſions of iſlands is hardly perceptible; 
the air in each being keen, piercing, and falubrious, During the ſummer months, the nights 
are very luminous. in the Shetland and Orkney Iſlands, and the intercourſe of the natives 
with thoſe of the continent is very frequent; but no ſooner does winter ſet ! in, than fogs, 
ſtorms, and darkneſs, render navigation not only dangerous, but almoſt impraRticable. Ee” 

The Shetland Iſlands are about forty-fix i in number; but many of them are uninhabited. 


Mainland, the largeſt, is about ſixty miles long, and daten broad; and Larwick, it 8 a 


cipal town, contains about three hundred families. 

Pomona, the l:rgeſt of the Orkney Iflands, (of which there are 050 Es though 
not all inhabited) is twenty-four miles long, 1 about nine > broad; and contains nine 
pariſh-churches, and four excellent harbours. ' | 

The Hebrides, which are compoſed of many ſpacious les intermixed with batren MY 
have never yet been numbered with preciſion. The Ie of Mull, which is twenty-four miles 
long, and i in ſome places as many broad, is eſteemed one of the fineſt and moſt fertile of 
any in this diviſion; though it only contains two pariſhes. Lewis, or Harries, belonging 
to the ſhire of Roſs, is nearly an hundred miles long, and fourteen broad at a medium. 


Sky, an appendant of the county of Inverneſs, is forty miles long, and between twenty and 


thi irty broad; and is fertile and populous. Bute, which 4s about ten miles long, and four 
broad, is principally famous for the Caſtle of Rothſay, which formerly gave the title of Duke- 
to the eldeſt fons of the kings of Scotland; as it does now to the Prince of Wales. 1a 
and Jura conſtitute a part of Argyleſhire, but contain no towns worthy of notice.” lona, 
which is {i venerable for having been the ſeat and ſanctuary of learning when' barbariſm 
had over-run'the reſt of Europe, contains the remains of many kings of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Norway; and is alſo famous for it's reliques of ſanctimonious antiquity; St. Kilda, 
the moſt remote of all the north-weſt iſlands, ſeems to derive it's celebrity chiefly from it's 
romantic ſituation, and the ſimplicity of it's inhabitants, among whom the value of money 
is very lite known. The reſt of the Hebrides arg at preſent of ſmall importance, either 


to 
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to their proprietors or the public; though, from the valuable ad improveable fiſheries on 
their coaſts, their conſequence may probably be increaſed at a future period. 1 4 

The natives of the above iſles, with reſpect to their perſons and manners, differ very 
little from thoſe of the continent, except that they are more ſimple, more ignorant, and more 
ſuperſtitious. The lower claſs ſubſiſt principally on butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and fowl; their 
common beverage being whey, which they ferment in ſuch a manner as to give it a vinous qua- b 
 lity. In ſome. of the northern iſles the Norwegian language is ſtill ſpoken ; and, from their 
intercourſe with the Dutch during the fiſhing ſeaſon, the dialect of that nation is pretty. 
familiar in the Orkney and Shetland Iſles. From the ſtrict temperance invariably practiſed 
by theſe iſlanders, many complaints, which embitter the lives of the luxurious, are altoge- 
ther unknown among them: the ſcurvy and jaundice, the principal diſeaſes to which they 
are obnoxious, being generally cured by means of the powder of ſnail- ſhells, and ſcurvy- 
graſs; both of which theſe iſlands produce i in great plenty. 

The Proteſtant religion, according to the di ſcipline of the Church of Scotland is the re- 
gular eſtabliſhment of thoſe iſlands: but many families, 1 in the Hebrides at leaſt, ſtill pro- 


feſs that of the Church of Rome; and, indeed, ſuperſtition, the natural offspring of 1 igno- 


rance, is univerſally prevalent among the lower ranks.” 

It is very evident from hiſtory, that theſe iſlands were once inflitely more populous than 
they are at preſent; the Hebrides alone, in former ages, having been capable of ſending ten 
thouſand armed men into the field, without prejudice to agriculture; whereas the whole 
number of inhabitants at preſent is not ſuppoſed to exceed forty-five thouſand. 

In the Hebrides, the ancient uſages of the Celts may ſtill be traced ; and, as the more 
poliſhed manners of the Lowlanders are continually gaining ground | in the Highlands, it is 
probable that the deſcendants of the ancient Caledonians will in a few years be diſcerni- 
ble only in the Hebrides.” The Hebridians have ſtill their ſhanachies, or ſtory-tellers, who. 
ſupply the place of tlie bards ſo famous in ancient hiſtory; ; they preſerve the moſt profound 
reſpect and affection for their chieftains; they cultivate the ſeience of muſic with peculiar 
attention; and indulge themſelves in that romantic poetical turn which is equally an enemy 
to induſtry and affluence, To this natural indolence of difpoſition, and abſtraction from 
the world, may be attributed that remarkable quality for which the inhabitants of the He- 
brides have been famed ; namely, mantology, or the ſecond fight, as it is generally called. 
To attempt to diſprove the reality of the various inſtances of this kind which have been ad- 
duced by reſpectable authors, might ſeem equally as abſurd as to admit all that has been 
ſaid on the ſubject ſor genuine truth. The adepts of the ſecond ſight, who pretend that 
they have certain revelations, or rather repreſentations, ſwimming before their eyes, of events 
which are to happen in the ſpace of a few hours, immediately begin to propheſy; and, 
among many thouiands of their Fre it would de ſtrange in indeed if ome few of den 
did not take place. 1 


Though natural philoGophy- may- be units ts Cena for the OY it is certa in that TE 
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Druids; Whole temples, which are fill viſible in ſeveral glades; were cerullly ſurrounded 
by groves, though a ſingle tree is now regarded : as a curioſity. This defect of vegetable beauty 
and luxuriance, however, is by no means to be imputed either to the ſterility of the foil, or 
'to the inclemency of the ſky; but ariſes ſolely from the. decreaſe of riches, power, and po- 
pulation: thoſe ſpots which have been properly cultivated, producing « Corfig. vegetables, and | 
trees, in abundance.. 5 | 

The ſtaple commodities of theſe iflands ; are 63 and feathers; in the latter of which articles 
many of the iſlanders | pay their rents, ſo little is the value and ule of money known among 
them. Nothing, however, is wanting to render them at once ornamental and beneficial to the 
mother-country,.as well as to the inhabitants, but ſome little ſhare of application and i in- 
duſtry on the part of the natives, and public encouragement from government. 

The churches,. forts, and other buildings, both facred and civil, exhibit many ſtriking 
proofs of what has been already remarked; namely, that theſe iflands were formerly by - 
more rich and populous than they are at preſent. It would be endleſs to recount the various 
veſtiges of the Druidical temples till remaining in them; ſome of. which are ſtupendous erec- 
tions, and of the ſame nature as thoſe of the famous Stonehenge, near Saliſbury; while others. 
appear to be the memorials of particular perſons, or actions, and conſiſt only of one large 
ſtone, in an erect poſition... Barrows,. as they are called i in; England, are extremely com- 
mon; and the monuments of Danith . and Norwegian. fortifications well deſerve the ex- 
amination of the curious antiquarian. The gigantic. bones. found | in many graves give colour 
to a belief that the former inhabitants were conſiderably larger than the preſent: and, from 
ſome ancient remains, it appears ſufficiently evident that. the Romans were no ſtrangers in. 
theſe parts. 

The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of i the TS ba 8 been regarded as a: 
ſingularly beautiful and magnificent fabric. It's roof, is ſupported. by fourteen. large pillars. 
on each ſide; and it's ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by. four of ſuperior dimen-- 
fions. The three gates of the church. are chequered with red and white, Palithed ſtones, 
emboſſed and elegantly flowered. 

But every religious ſtructure or curioſity in theſe iſlands alls infinitely ſhore of what the 
celebrated Iſle of Iona, or St. Columb-Kill, contains... We ſhall not, however, enter into the 
hiſtory or the origin of the religious erections on, this iſland; ſuffice it. to ſay, that it ſeems 
to have ſerved as a ſanctuary to St. Columba,, _ other holy and learned men, at a time 
when England, Scotland, and Ireland, were deſolated by barbariſm.. The church of St. 
Mary, in this iſland, is a beautiful fabric; and contains the bodies of many Iriſh, Scotch, 
and Norwegian ſovereigns ; with ſeveral Gaælic inſcriptions.. The tomb of Columba, how- 
ever, is totally uninſeribed. The ſteeple of the church is large; the doors and windows 
are curiouſly carved; and the altar is compoſed of the fineſt marble. 
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Indeed, the e of ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies apparent in this iland are 
almoſt innumerable ; but moſt of them are either but little regarded, or very difficult to be 
explained. Some of it's moſt aſtoniſhing natural curioſities;however, which had long remained 
undeſcribed, have lately been ele by Sir Joſeph Banks; Who, in relating his 
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paſturage, tillage, and nieadow-ground, every whero __ but till intely, agrieuttus has 
not been duly encouraged, | 


: Geographers: vary in their general nin of Ireland; ſome deſcribing it-as conſiſting 
af five circuits; and others, of four provinces; viz. thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, 
and Munſter. Following this laſt diviſion, as being the moſt ancient, as well as the moſt 
| brand ann contains twelve nen n nine; eu five; and Munſter, 
the.” 
The face of the country is cantideratly hoautified and eneiched by the numerous rivers, 
enchanting lakes, ſpacious bays, commodious harbours, havens, and creeks, which every 
where preſent themſelves. Among the rivers of Ireland, the Shannon, the Ban, the Boyne, 
the Liffy, the Barrow, the Noer, and the Suire, are the moſt conſiderable. ' Fhe principal 
lakes are ſituated in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught, and afford abundance of fiſh; 
and che great Lake Neagh, which lies between the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh | 
is remarkable for it's petrifying qualities. | 
: | Ireland, when compared with many other countries, is far from being mountainous, 
The mountains of Mourne and Iſeah, in the county of Down, are reckoned among ſome 
of the higheſt in the kingdom; and that of Slieu-Denard has been calculated at a perpendi- 
cular hei ght of one thouſand and: fifty-fix yards, Ireland, however, contains ſeveral other 
mountains; though, if we extept the fabulous ſtories. annexed to ſome of VP" yo are 
by. no means remarkable. | 
J Fhe chief foreſts in Ireland are Ftuited in the county of OY the King's and Queen! $ 
counties, and thoſe of: Wexford and Carlow. In the county of Ulſter likewiſe, in that of 
Donegall in the north part of Fyrone, and in the county of Fermanagh, are extenſive tracts 
of woodland; which produce ſeveral kinds of exeellent e ae oak, which is 
eſteemed equal to any of Engliſn growth. | 
The Iriſh mines are but late diſcoveries : ſeveral of hens, however, contain nber * lead; 
and it is ſaid that thirty pounds of the latter will yield one pound of the former. Copper- 
mines, as well as iron-ore, excellent marble, porphyry, coals, and ſlates, have alſo been diſ- 
covered in this kingdom. 
Ireland is not remarkable for any animals n to itſelf. It was formerly infeſted 
with wolves; but theſe have been long ſince exterminated by their wolf-dogs, which are 
much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like greyhounds, and gentle and tractable as ſpaniels. 
Ibis kingdom has been ſuppoſed by ſame: to contain. abqut a million and a;half of inha- 
| bitants; but this calculation, is certainly exaggerated: far, if we conſider the vaſt, numbers 
ch. have been cut off in war, and the emigrations which are daily taking place, it's popu- 
lation cannot ſurely be in a very flouriſhing condition. 
With regazd to the national character of the Iriſn, the preſent. deſcendants of the abo- 
 rigings. are, ignorant, uncivilized, and. violent in, all their affections, ta a very high. degree; 
but the other, inhabitants, who principally, deriye their extraction from Engliſn and Scotch. 
adventurers, poſſeſs almoſt the ſame qualities and peculiarities. 
The common, lriſh,. in their manner of living, ſoem . to · Teſemble the ancient Britons, as 
are by the, Raman, waiters. They inhabit. mean ufs raided with Jay and traue and, 
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particioned in tho middle by walls of the ſane materials. 1 theſe eng che 
ve promiſcuouſly; and the other is generally occupied by a cow, which conſtitutes 4 od 
eipal part of their wealth, Their uſual food: confiſts'of coarſe” bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, 
and ſometimes fiſh;; and their children, who are generally plump, robuſt, and hearty, and 
ſcarcely know either the uſe or want of cloaths; are noõt aſhamed to appear in the public rende; 
and to gaze on ſtrangers in that primitive: manner; Thus immerſed in indefenee and 
miſery, many thouſands have been loſt to the community and to themſelves; who, Had thi 
been trained up to a knowledge of religion, and inured to diligetice and fabotit, would baue 
been a credit to themſelves, as well as an advantage to the public. | 
The deſcendints of the Scotch and Englith; ſince the conqreft of Ireland by ffenty IE, 
though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt part of the Irifh nation: arid th eſt conſitt 
of the greateſt part of the mobi y, gentry, and principal traders; who! itthabit the eaſferñ and” 
northern coafts, where mioft of tlie trale of Treland is carried on. THe gentty, th gene- 
ral, differ little, either in their language, drefs, or manners, from coſt of the fame rank in 
Britain, whom they cloſely imitate. Their hoſpitality is well Kftowtr; thi ough they] have often 
been fuſpected of oſtentation in the exerciſe of this virtue. 
The eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and eſtabliſfied religion of Ireland a1 are: e att) the eme with 
thoſe of England, In the more uncultivated parts, the bulk of the people are Roman, Ch. 
tholics, deeply tinctured witli the moſt abſurd and illiberal maxims of that perſuaſion; 'F and 
ſtill retain their nominal biſhops and dignitaries, who fübſiſt on the volintary contributions. 
of their votaries. However, the blind ſubmiſſion of the latter to their clergy does not pre 
vent Proteſtantiſm from making a very rapid progreſs in their towns and communities. 
Ireland contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England; particularly Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, 
and Quakers; who are all tolerated _ | 
. The archbiſhoprics of Ireland are four, viz. Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tas.” | "The 
bikoprics' are eighteen, viz, Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, Derry, Down, Dromore, 
Elphin, Kildare, Nos, n Litherich, Killala, Meath, G W Kilmore, 
and Waterford. 
The Iriſh language is randamentaly the ſame Jie! the Britiſh and Welſh, and a dialect 
of the Celtic, uſed by the Scotch Highlanders oppoſite the Iriſh coaſts; ; and,, though i in a 
great meaſure defaced by provincial alterations, the Iriſh, Wellh, and Highlanders, are ne- 
vertheleſs {HI intelligible to each other: 
Learning ſeems to have been cultivated in this country at a very early F 155 1 
of the Iriſh writers have roundly aſſerted; that their countrymen, from the remoteſt periods 
of antiquity, were a poliſhed people, and tfiat they might with propriety be called the Fa- 
thers of Letters. However that may be, it is certain that the Iriſh ſcholars of St. Patrick 
made ſuch: progreſs-1 in the principles and practice of Chriſtianity, 1 that Ireland ſupplied almoſt 
every part of Europe at that time with learned and pious men. 
In more modern times, the Triſh have produced ſome few characters 025 deſervedly ſtand 
high in the republic of letters: Archbiſhop Uſher is an honour to literature itſelf; Dean Swift 
has, perhaps; never been” equallediin the walks of wit; humour, and ſatire; the ſprightlineſs 
wigs. ord 3 is well e all Peer of vo drama: and, among! We men of moſt 
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diſtinguiſhed genius whom Ireland has lately produced, che names of Steele, Berkley, Par- 
nel, Sterne, and Goldſmith, ought not to be paſſed over in filence, 

The only univerſity in Ireland is that of Trinity College, which was founded and en. 
des: by Queen Elizabeth; and, ſince her reign, has from time to time received conſidera. 
ble benefactions and augmentations. The provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth three thou- 


ſand pounds a year; and the college n the n degrees in all the arts 
and faculties. 


Ireland contains but few antiquities or natural curjaditios. T he 8 are 
thought to have been formerly natives of this iſland, from their horns having been dug up 
in different parts; particularly one pair, which was nearly eleven feet from the tip of the 
right-horn to that of the left. But the greateſt natural curioſity in Ireland is the Giant's 
Cauſeway, in the county of Antrim, about eight miles from Colerain, deſcribed by Dr. Po- 
cocke, late Biſhop of Oſſory, an ingenious antiquary, and a philoſophic traveller; who in- 
forms us, that he meaſured the moſt weſterly point at high-water, to the diſtance of three 
hundred and ſixty feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low-water it extended ſixty feet 
farther upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea, Upon meaſuring the eaſtern. point, he 
found it five. hundred and forty feet from the cliff; and ſaw as much more of it-as of the 
other, where it winds to the eaſt, and, like that, is loſt in the ocean. : 

The Cauſeway,” ſays the biſhop, * is compoſed of pillars, all of angular ſhapes, from 
© three ſides to eight. The eaſtern point, where it joins the rock, terminates in a perpen- 
© dicular cliff, formed by the upright ſides of the pillars, ſome of which are thirty-three feet 
© four inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones, lying one upon another, 
6 from' fix inches to about one foot in thickneſs; and, what is very ſingular, ſome of theſe 
joints are fo convex, that their prominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of 
* which is a ledge, which holds them together with the greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being 


_ © concave on the other fide, and fitting in the moſt exact manner the convexity of the upper 


© part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one to two feet i in diameter, and generally 
© conſift of about forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate very eaſily ; 3 and a perſon may walk 
* along upon the top of the pillars as far as the water's edge. 

© This, however, is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordinary FOE A ; the cliffs 
< themſelves being ill more ſurprizing. From the bottom, which is of black ſtone, to 
the height of about ſixty feet, they are divided, at equal diſtances, by ſtripes of a reddiſh | 
< ſtone, reſembling a cement, about four inches in thickneſs. Upon this there is another 
< ſtratum of the ſame black tone, with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. Over this 
© lies another ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then a ſtratum of the red 
« ſtone, twenty feet deep; and above that a ſtratum of upright pillars; above theſe pillars 
lies another ſtratum of black-ſtone, twenty feet high; and, above this again, another ſtra- 
© tum of upright pillars, riſing i in ſome places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, 
and in others again above it, where they are called the chimnies. The face of theſe cli 
« extends about three Engliſh miles, | | 

The cavities, romantic proſpects, cataracts, and — 9 1 ad ſurprizing 3 L 
objects, to be met with an Ireland, are too numerous to be called rarities, As to the arti» 


ficial curioſities, the d chief are the round pharos, or ſone-towers, found upon the coaſts, and 
| ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have n bonn byte Danes and Norwegians, who made uſe of them as ſpy⸗ 


towers, light-houſes, or beacons. 


The Iriſh trade, notwithſtanding the very liberal footing on which it has lately been 
eſtabliſhed, is far from being in a flouriſhing condition; probably from the want of capital 
in the merchants to carry on a very extenſive traffic to advantage, and that military mad- 


neſs which ſeems to pervade all ranks. The linen manufacture, however, is carried on 


with credit and ſucceſs, though the Scotch are 27. formidable rivals to the Iriſh in that 


branch of trade. 


Before the reign of Henry VIII. the king of England's title was no more than Lord of 
Ireland: however, that monarch aſſumed the title of King, which was: recognized by acts of 


parliament of the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now one and the ſame 
kingdom, though they differ with reſpect to their municipal laws; fo England and Ireland are 
diſtin kingdoms, though they in general agree in their civil inſtitutions: for, after the con- 

queſt of Ireland by Henry II. the laws of England were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh: 
nation aſſembled at the council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted and 


governed, ſtill continued in a ſtate of dependence, it was deemed: neceſlary that it ſhould be: 


obliged: to conform to ſuch laws-as the ſuperior ſtate thought proper to preſcribe; but after 
the people of Ireland began to feel their own importance, and the manifold diſtreſſes of Bri- 


tain rendered her unable to contend with them about the minutiæ of prerogative, the Britiſh 
parliament found it expedient to repeal an act which had been paſſed in the reignof George I. 


by which, it was declared that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate to, and de- 
pendent on, the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably e 


The conſtitution of Ireland, with reſpect to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame as that 


of England. A chief governor, under the title of Lord Lieutenant, is ſent over from Eng- 


land by the king, whom he repreſents... He has a council compoſed of the great officers of 


the crown; mats. the. chaneellor, treaſurer; and ſuch of the archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, 


barons, judges, and gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to nominate. The parliament; con- 


ſiting of a Houſe of Lords and Commons, is convened by the king's: writ, and forms the 
ſupreme national court; but all laws enacted by the Iriſh. parliament muſt be 2 to Eng- 
land for the royal approbation, in order to their becoming valid. 6 

The public revenues of Ireland ariſe from hereditary and temporary A of which the 


king is the truſtee for applying them to particular purpoſes. But, beſides theſe duties, 
there is a private revenue ariſing from the ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon 


and felony, priſage of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall, part of the caſual revenue, not 


granted by parliament. The whole revenue is ſuppoſed to exceed half a million ſterling; F 
about 70,0001. of which is granted in penſions, and a great part to abſentges; however, 


hrge lutte ark allo, voted. by their.qwn parliament, for the: improvement. of their count 
and the civilization of it's inhabitants. 2 


The coins of Ireland are at preſent of the ſame et and forms as.thoſe of Eog- X 


land, except that an Engliſh ſhilling paſſes in Ireland for thirteen ; pence. 


| Leland maintains a conſiderable 1 of troops, Who have often been a fiogular ais 
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to England; and this force is now greatly increaſed by the many volunteer aſſociated com- 
panies which have lately been formed in that kingdom. 
The only order of knighthood in Ireland is that of St. Patrick inflituted ; in 7793 by 


letters patent paſſed under the great ſeal of Ireland. It conſiſts of the ſovereign and fifteen 


knights companions; the lord lieutenant of Ireland for the time being officiating as grand- 
maſter of the order. The robes of the knights are ene; and * are inſtalled i in the 
cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. 

Dublin, the capital of Ireland, and with reſpect to magnitude, as well as the hwder 
of it's inhabitants, which are ſuppoſed to be about two hundred thouſand, the ſecond city in 
the Britiſh dominions, ſtands about ſeven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of a large and 
ſpacious bay on the River Liffy, which divides it into nearly two equal parts. The increaſe 
of the population of Dublin within theſe laſt twenty years is almoſt incredible; and it is gene- 


rally allowed that ſeven thouſand houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs ſince the 


reign of Queen Anne. In it's general appearance, it very much reſembles the city. of Lon- 
don: the houſes are built of brick; the old ſtreets. are narrow and mean, but the new are 
not leſs elegant than the generality of thoſe in the metropolis of Great Britain. 

The Liffy, though navigable as far as the centre of the city, is but an inconſiderable river 
when compared with the Thames at London. Two handſome ſtone bridges, however, have 
been lately built over it in imitation of 'that at mne ; vonbes Hop others, which 
have little to recommend them. by 

The Barracks, which are pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence near the river, conſiſt of 
four large courts, in which four battalions of foot and one regiment of horſe are generally 
quartered; and from hence the caſtle and city guards are daily relieved. They are generally 
conſidered as the largeſt and moſt compleat ſtructure of the kind in Europe, m_ Capable of 


containing three thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe. 


The other moſt remarkable buildings are the Parliament Houſe, the Linen Hall, the Ex- 


3 change; Trinity College, the Caſtle, the Theatres, the Royal Hoſpital for Invalids, and the 


Cathedral. The civil government of Dublin, like that of London, is veſted in a lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common- council. 

Cork is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, both with reſpect to magnitude 
and commerce. It lies one hundred and twenty-nine miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, and con- 
tains near nine thouſand houſes. It's haven is deep, and well er from all winds; and 
it's merchants earry on a very extenſive trade. 

"Waterford, which takes precedence next to Cork, contains near three thouſand houſes. 


tes inhabitants are rich and commercial. T his city is commanded by Duncannon F ort on 
one ſide, and by a citadel on the other. 


Among other towns of note in Ireland may be ranked Kinſale, Limerick, Belfaſt, Down- 


patrick, Carrickfergus, Derry, and Donegall. The inhabitants of theſe, and many other 
cities of lefs importance, are chiefly employed in the manufacturing of linen and linen- 


thread, to the great benefit of the whole kingdom, and the ſupport of thouſands who would 


otherwiſe be deſtitute of employment. 
Were we to give credit to the writings of ſome Iriſh authors, who boaſt of the antiquity 
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of their nation, we ſhould-there find a ſeries of wiſe, brave, and politic princes, traced almoſt 
to antediluvian times. Waving, however, all enquiries of this nature, which, though inte- 
reſting to the hiſtorian, do not fall within the limits of the geographer's reſearches, we ſhall 
only obſerve, that Ireland ſeems in early ages to have: been parcelled out among ſeveral 
petty princes, who were continually engaged in inteſtine broils, and ignorant of all the 


ſofter acts of poliſhed life and ſound principles of government. The Saxon kings of Eng- 


land occaſionally invaded their territories, and harraſſed their coaſts; and, about the year 
798, the Danes and Eaſterlings made ſome conſiderable ſettlements on the coaſts of wean 
and erected the firſt ſtone edifices which had been ſeen in that kingdom. 

During the twelfth century, Henry II. of England formed a deſign of entirely ſubj vgating 
Ireland, and annexing it to his own dominions; for effecting which, the diſſenſions of the 
Iriſh princes furniſhed him with the moſt plauſible pretences. He, however, met with a 
powerful oppoſition; but having reduced by force of arms ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt towns, and 
having received the ſubmiſſion of ſome of the Iriſh princes, he declared himſelf paramount 
ſovereign of Ireland: ſince which time, though various revolutions and rebellions have in- 
tervened, this country has till remained annexed to the crown of England. Indeed, the 
dependence of Ireland upon Great Britain at preſent appears to be but very flight. The 
Iriſh have lately aſſerted their liberties, and gained their point; but, ſtill hurried on by the 
innovating ſpirit of univerſal reformation, and unable to diſcriminate between illiberal re- 
ſtrictions and unbounded toleration, they are likely to injure the cauſe for which they con- 
tend: and, inſtead of enjoying the privileges they have recently gained, they are ſtill graſp- 
ing at imaginary advantages; which, if a ired, would 12 8 not anſwer uy muy 
rare . | „ +} | 
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ISLE OF MAN. 


HIS iſland, lying in St. George's Channel, almoſt at an equal diſtance from the king- 

doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, has been conſidered by ſome as the Mona 

of Tacitus, though that * ſeems properly referred to the Ifle of Angleky; on the coaſt 
of Wales. 

The Ifle of Man is about thirty miles Jon: and from fifteen. to eighteen broad'; and in 

the centre, it's latitude is 54 degrees 16 minutes north. The air is extremely n 

and, allowing for the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as in the north of England, from which 


indeed it differs very little in any reſpect. The mountainous parts are ſterile; but the 


| champain are fertile in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge 
of mountains which divides the iſland both protects and fertilizes the vallies. The whole 
iſland abounds with mines of copper, lead, and iron; and with Waren of marble, ſlate, and 
ſtone; oat. in general they are all equally Ae i 


e 
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Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes : and four towns. on the ſea-coaſts; Caſtle town, the 
ewes of the iſland, and the ſeat of it's government; Peele, which, of late years, has begun 
to flouriſh; Douglas, which has the beſt market, and carries on the moſt extenſive trade of 

= any town in the iſland ; and Ramſey, which has likewiſe a conſiderable commerce, on account 
of it's ſpacious bay, in which veſſels may ride ſafe from all winds, except the north-eaſt; 

While the Scandinavian rovers infeſted the ſeas, this iſland was their rendegvous, and in 
it their chief force was collected; and from thence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Bri. 
tain, and Ireland, The kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory; . and though we 
have no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and few of their names have been handed down 
to poſterity, it is an unqueſtionable truth that, for ſome ages, they were maſters of the 
ſurrounding ſeas. However, about the year 1263, Alexander II. King of Scotland, laid 
claim to the 3 of Man; and obliged Owen, or John, it's king, to acknowledge 
him as lord paramount. From that time it ſeems to have continued tributary to the Scot- 
tiſh crown, till it was "ants by Edward I, of England. Still, however, we. find the 
poſterity: af ĩt's ancient Daniſh princes exerciſing internal juriſdiction over it till the reign 
of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen of the iſland, and beſtowed it on Montague, 
Earl of Saliſbury, his favourite. His family honours and eſtates having been forfeited, 
Henry IV. beſtowed Man, together with the patronage, of the biſhopric, firſt on the North. 
umberland family; and, that alſo being forfeited, afterwards. on Sir John Stanley, whoſe 
poſterity, the Earls of Derby, enjoyed, it, till by failure of male iſſue it devolved upon the 
Duke of Athol in Scotland, who married the ſiſter of the laſt Lord Derby. 

This iſland, from it's centrical ſituation, and being the ſtorehouſe of 9 proving 
of inexpreſſible pre) judice to the public revenues, government found i it expedient to purchaſe 
the cuſtoms and royalties of Man from the Duke of Athol, at the price of 70,0001. 

. The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the Church of England; and the Biſhop of 
Sodor and Man enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre- eminences of other biſhops, except a 
ſeat in the Britiſh Houſe of Peers. The eccleſiaſtical government of this iſtand is well re- 
gulated, and the livings of the clergy are comfortable. The language generally ſpoken by 
the common people, which is.called the Manks, appears. to. be * Erſe, with an ad- 
mixture of other ton 1gues. 

The natives of-the Iſle of Man, amounting to abeut twenty Ae are inoffenſiye, 
charitable, and hoſpitable: the more opulent live in ſtone houſes; while the poorer ſort in- 
habit mud-cottages, covered with thatch. Thein products for exportation conſiſt of wool; 
hides, and tallow; which they exchange for commodities of foreign growth. 

The principal curioſities of this iſland conſiſt of Runic ſepulchral inſeriptions and. mo- 
numents, with antique braſs daggers, and other weapons of the ſame metal. 

Before che ſouth promontory of Man, there i is a little iſland called the Calf of Man: it is 
about three miles i in circumference, and is ſeparated from en oy a 1 about 4 two 2 
longe broad; but 3 it contains nothing remarkable. en 
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1 E HE Ifle of Wight lies oppoſite to the coaſt of Hampſhire, of which it forms a part; 
it's greateſt length being twenty-three miles, and it's breadth about thirteen. The 


air is generally eſteemed healthy, particularly in the ſouthern parts. The ſoil is various; 


but ſo great is it's fertility, that it has been computed to produce as much wheat in one 
year as would be ſufficient to ſupply it's inhabitants for ſeven. A range of hills extends 
throu gh the middle of the iſland from eaſt.to weſt, which aftord excellent paſturage for ſheep, 
The He ſtand affords the moſt beautiful and pictureſque landſcapes; ; not. only in the 
paſtoral, but alſo in the grand and romantic, ſtiles; and of thoſe beauties the gentry appear 
to have availed themſelves, not only i in the choice of a ſituation for their ſeats, but alſo for 
other improvements. Indeed, ſuch is the general purity of the air, and the beauty and va- 
riety of the proſpects which every where obtrude themſelves on the ſight, that this iſland 
has ſometimes obtained the appellation of the Garden of England; and is frequently yaged 
by parties of pleaſure on account of it's delightful ſcenes. * _ 

The Ifle of Wight is divided into thirty pariſhes; and, according to a very: accurate cal 
culation.in 17775 contained at that time about eighteen thouſand inhabitants, 

Newport, ſtanding in the centre of the iſland, may be conſidered as it's capital. The 
River Medina diſcharges itſelf into the Engliſh C Channel at Cowes, at the diſtance of about 
five miles; and, being navigable up to the, quay, it is extremely commodious for trade. The 
three principal ſtreets of Newport extend from eaſt to weſt; are croſſed at right-angles by 
three others; and are all of them ſpacious, clean, and well-paved, 2 

Cariſbrook Caſtle, i in this iſland, is famous in hiſtory for having been the place of impriſon- 
ment of King ( Charles I. who took ſhelter in it, and was detained a priſoner for about a year, 
After the decollation of that monarch, it was converted into a place of confinement for his 
children; 7 and i in it his ee the Princeſs Elizabeth, 225 the debt of nature. . 
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Tus 8E dal idands and rocks, of which St: Mary's is the gel wal moſt 1 Kerle 
amount to about an hundred and forty, and are fituated at the diſtance of about thirty 
miles from the Land's End. St. Mary's s is about nine miles in circumference, has a good 


harbour, and is defended by a caſtle. The Ifle of Scilly, which gives name to the reſt is 
kkewiſe pretty conſiderable, and produces corn and babe But many of them are > 7D 
Pr 


better than dangerous rocks, conſtantly oyerflowed by the ſpring-tides. 


HM 2 a . frequently 
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"Theſe iſlands, on account of their contiguity to the mouth of the Engliſh hat hs 
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frequently proved fatal to many ſhips; for, notwithſtanding every afliſtance from light. 
houſes, as well as from the moſt ſkilful mariners, they are not to be approached in ſtorm 
weather without the moſt imminent danger. Here Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, in the admiral's 
ſhip, with three other men of war, unfortunately ran on eh rocks, on the 22d of October 
1707, when their whole crews periſhed, . 


AA., 
JERSEY. .. yy 


FN the Engliſh Channel, there are four ilands ſubject to England; namely, Jerſey, ies: 

fey, Alderney, and Sark, part of the ancient Norman inheritance. 'Thele lie in a cluſter 

in Mount St. Michael's Bay, between Cape La Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle 

in Britanny. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is four leagues; between that 
and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and between Guernſey and Normandy, nine leagues. 

Jerſey, lying fartheſt within the bay, in 49 degrees 17 minutes north latitude, and in 2 de. 
grees 26 minutes welt longitude, is about twelve miles long. The air of this ifland is ſaid 
to be ſo very healthful that, about a century ago, there. was no buſinels i in it for * pro- 
feſſors of the healing art. 

The north ſide of Jerſey, from it's lofty It 4 is quite inacceible; ; the fouth is 3 
level with the water; and the higher land, in the interior parts, is well planted; and abounds 
with orchards, from the fruit of which an incredible quantity of cyder | is annually made, 
The vallies, which are fertile, and well cultivated, feed abundance of cattle and ſheep. The 
inhabitants, however, principally intent on the culture of apples, and the improvement of 
commerce, are rather remiſs in the practice of agriculture. The honey of Jerſey is re- 
markably fine; and the iſland is well ſupplied with almoſt every ſort of fiſh and water-fowl. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of about twenty thouſand. St. Helier, the capital town, contains 
about four hundred houſes, which make a handſome appearance. 

The property of this iſland formerly belonged to the Cartarets, a Norman family, illuſ- 
trious for their loyalty on all occaſions; but particularly for affording protection to King 
Charles II. at a time when no other part of the Britiſh dominions dared to recognize him. 

The natives of Jerſey ſpeak a kind of baftard French, with which they in general blend 
Engliſh words. Knit ſtockings and caps form their ſtaple commodity; but they alſo carry 


on a conſiderable trade to- Newfoundland in fiſh, diſpoſing of their cargoes in the Mediter- 


ranean. The governor of the iſland is appointed by the crown of England; but the civil 
adminiſtration is veſted in a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. 
As this iſland is the principal remainder of the Dutchy of Normandy dependent on the 


| kings of England, it preſerves many of the old feudal forms; and particularly the Aſſembly 


of States, which exhibits a picture of the Britiſh parliament i in nne as ſettled byñ 
Edward I. 


CHAP. 


' QUERNSBY, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
GUERNSE V. 


TW iſland is about thirteen miles and a half long, and about twelve anda half hroagy 
and contains ten pariſhes, and about fifteen thouſand inhabitants. Though Guern- 
ſey is a much finer iſland than J erſey, it is far leſs valuable; being neither ſo well caltivatn, 
nor ſo populous. It abounds in cyder; but the ſcarcity of fuel is an inſuperable i 

venience which this, as well as the before-mentioned iſland, labaurs under, The only har- 
bour in Guernſey i is that of St. Peter le Port, which is guarded . forts; the one called 
the Old Caſtle; «ad the other, Caſtle Cornet, e halts 


MKK. K.. 
ALDERN EY. 
Ti: E Iſland of Alderney, which is about eight miles in cringe is Keith 
from the continent of Normandy only by a narrow ſtrait called the Race of Alderney 

which is a very dangerous paſlage in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet; in other 
reſpects it is pretty ſafe, and contains a depth of water ſufficient for the largeſt ſhips, - Here 
Sir John Balchen, in the Victory of one hundred guns, together with near twelve hundred 
men, beſides officers, periſhed. The air of this iftand is eſteemed peculiarly healthful; and 
the ſoil is remarkable for producing a very beautiful breed of neat cattle, ſome N which 
| nt find a place i in the. fineſt Deus belonging to the Engliſh ve 
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tural ſalubrity of the air, experience the bleſings of health and n in a ann. | 

able re together with every natural convenience. | 
The eſtabliſhed religion of theſe four laſt deſcribed iſlands is chat of the Church of i Eng: 
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EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


CHAP: XI. 
ICELAND. 


HIS iſland, which receives it's name from the zene maſſes of ice which are ſeen 

floating around it, lies between 63 and 67 degrees of north latitude, and between 11 
and 27 degrees of weſt Wade ; being four hundred miles in length, and one _— and 
_ in breadth. 

The number of inhabitants, which is cileviined at ſixty thouſand, is by no means ade. 
quate to the extent of the country. Indeed, the peſtilence, and other contagious diſeaſes, 
aſſiſted by occaſional famines, have repeatedly almoſt depopulated this iſland. The ſmall. 
pox, in particular, has at different periods proved remarkably fatal to it; and, in the years 
1707 and 1708, that loathſome diſtemper carried off no leſs than fixteen thouſand perſons. 

The Icelanders are generally middle-ſized, and well ſhaped, though not remarkable for 
their ſtrength. They are characterized as an honeſt, faithful, and obliging race; hoſpitable 
to exceſs, and tolerably induſtrious. Their principal avocations conſiſt in fiſhing and breed- 
ing of cattle. They are remarkably attached to their native country; and conſider themſelves 
as the happieſt people on earth. Their dreſs, though neither elegant nor ornamental, is 
well adapted to the climate. Their houſes are as mean as can well be conceived ; and their 
food conſiſts chiefly of dried fiſh and milk. Bread i: is ſo extremely ſcarce Pony then, that 
the, peaſants can hardly procure it during one quarter of the year. 
| Lutheraniſm i is the only religion tolerated in Iceland; and the miniſters of all the reſpec- 
tive pariſhes, (one hundred and eighty- nine) who muſt be natives of the country, receive 
an annual Te of four or 8 Ae rix-dollars from the Sd excluſive of 45 


benevolences. 


e 


mark; and ſo pure has it been handed down from one n to ler, that the 3 
landers are capable of explaining their moſt ancient traditional hiſtories, 

Though learning cannot be ſuppoſed to have made zny conſiderable progreſs in this in- 
hoſpitable clime, the Icelanders boaſt of their poets, hiſtorians, and diyines : and no fewer 
than one hundred and ſixty- two Icelandic manuſcripts were lately preſented to the Britiſh 
Muſeum by Sir Joſeph Banks ; ; who, with Joe net and! . . ee vibes this 
country in 1772. 

This iſland, from it's northern i Might ! be ſuppoſed to be 3 
gem thoſe en and earthquakes which frequently annoy thoſe of warmer climates, 
Iceland, however, ſuffered ſo mich from theſe awful viſitations in the years 1734, 1752, 
and 1755, that the whole country was lmaſt deſolated. The volcano of Heekla is the 
beſt known, eſpecially to foreigners, This mountain, which is ſituated in the ſouthern 
part of the iſland, about four miles from the ſea-coaſt, is divided into three points at the 
top; ; the higheſt of which, in the centre, — computed to be above five — feet 

ove 


ICELAND. i 0 


above the level of the ſea. It's eruptions at different times have oceaſioned terrible devaſta-- 
tions; the aſhes having been ſometimes thrown to the diftance of one hundred and eighty 
Engliſh miles. 

Among all the natural curioſities with which Iceland abounds, none are more » worthy of 
attention than it's hot ſpouting water-ſprings. The hot ſprings at Aix la Chapelle, Carlſbad, 
Bath, and various other pl es, are indeed very remarkable; but, except in Iceland, the 
water is no where ſo hot as to boil. The moſt celebrated artificial water-works fall in- 
finitely ſhort of the above, as well in the quantity of water emitted by them, as in the height 
to which it is thrown. Thoſe at St. Cloud, in France, which are juſtly eſteemed the moſt 
magnificent in Europe, caſt up only one thin column of water eighty feet into the air; 
while ſome ſprings in Iceland ſpout columns, of the thickneſs of ſeveral feet, to the height of 
many fathoms; and, as ſome aſſert, of ſeveral hundred feet. 


 Geyler, the largeſt of all the ſpouting ſprings in Iceland, is fituated at the Efance of about 


two days journey from Hecla, and not far from Skalholt. In approaching towards it, a 
tremendous noiſe is heard, like the ruſhing of a torrent precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous 
rocks. The water ifſues from this ſpring ſeveral times in one day, but always by ſtarts, 
and after certain intervals; and ſome travellers have affirmed, that it riſes to the height of 
ſixty fathoms: it is certain, however, that it is thrown up much higher at ſome times than 
at others; but it's elevation ſeldom falls ſhort of ninety feet. 
lImmenſe maſles of ice, which are frequently borne hither from Greenland, not only da- 
mage the country to a very great degree, but even affect it's very climate. Theſe maſſes, 
which are frequently left in ſhoal water, (and, as it were, immoveably fixed to the ground) re- 
main in an undiſſolved ſtate for many months, and ſometimes even years, chilling all the 
ſurrounding atmoſphere to the diftance of many miles. When numbers of ſuch huge and 
ponderous lumps of ice float together, the wood which is often drifted along between them 
is ſo much chafed, and preſſed together with ſuch violence, that it frequently catches fire; 
and from this circumſtance many fabulous accounts of the ice being ſeen I in flames have 
originated. | 

With theſe floating iſlands of ice numbers of bears arrive annually, and commit gent ra- 
vages; particularly among the ſheep. The Icelanders, however, watch the motions of theſe 
intruders, and ſometimes oblige them to take to the ice again. The government allows a 
dollar for the deſtruction of every bear; and their ſkins are alſo purchaſed for the king, no 


private perſon being allowed to trade in that commodity. 


Though corn and trees are ſeldom cultivated with ſucceſs in nd the fol produces 


cabbages, peas, turnips, and ſeveral other excellent plants. 

The entire commerce of Iceland is monopolized by a Daniſh company. The exports 
| conſiſt of dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, beef. butter, tallow, train-oll, coarſe woollen- 
cloth, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox-furs of various colours, 
eider-down, and feathers. The imports conſiſt of brandy, wine, ſalt, linen, timber, tobacco, 


bread, and hard-ware; beſides ſome ſuperfluities, which only the more opulent can purchaſe. 


If this —_— affords. no baits for ayarice or ambition, it . the happineſs of be- 
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. of his Daniſh Majeſty, who draws from * an annual revenue of about thirty thouſand 
crowns. 
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ing exempt from the calamities of war: and the inhabitants ſolely depend on the protection 
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HES E iſlands, which are about twenty-four in number, and lie between 61 and 6 3 
degrees north latitude, and between 5 and 7 degrees weſt longitude from London, 
receive their name from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying from one to 
another, They are ſituated on the weſtward of Norway, having Shetland and the Orkneys 
on the ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland on the north and north-weſt. They belong to 
Denmark: but the revenues ariſing from them are very inconſiderable; and their whokz 
er of inhabitants 1 is ſuppoſed to amount to no more than four or ive thouſand. 


L 


e H AP. XIII. 
DANISH BALTIC ISLES. | 


1 HE moſt conſiderable iſlands in the Baltic belonging to Denmark are thoſe of Zealand, 
Funen, Alſen, Falſter, Langlaud, Laland, Femeren, Mona, and Bornholm. 

Zealand, ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic, 1 is the largeſt; deins ſeventy miles in length, 
and about ſixty-five in breadth... 

Mr. Wraxhall deſcribes this iſland as preſenting, during the winter dae E wed dreary 
and uninviting proſpect, being then entirely covered with deep ſnow; but, during the ſhort 
ſummer with which it is viſited, it exhibits a moſt agreeable appearance, being every where 


level, and covered with corn and wood. 


The ſoil of Zealand, which is pretty fertile, produces exceeding fine barley; as well as plen- 
tiful crops of oats, of which great quantities are exported. It contains many fertile meadows 
of beautiful verdure; and ſome woods of oak and beech, abounding with game: but, in the 
vicinity of Copenhagen, very little timber is to be ſeen; and the inhabitants are quent 
. to many difficulties in procuring fuel. 

In this Hland are ſeveral lakes; ſome of which are extenſive, 8 well tocked with ſh. 

Funen, which is about fifty miles long, and forty-five broad, lies between the Great and 
Little Belt, and received it's name from it's beauty and fertility; - Funen, or (as the Danes 
call it) Fyen, being ſynonymous to our Engliſh epithet Fine. The whole iſland is extremely 
well cultivated; and produces plentiful crops of grain, conſiderable quantities of which are 


The 


. 
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The principal towns in the Iſland of Funen are thoſe of Niburg and Odenſe, 
The other iſlands in the Baltic appendant on the Daniſh crown, contain nothing worthy 
of notice; being ſmall and inconſiderable, both with reſpect to population and cultivation. 


The ſoil, however, is in general the ſame as in thoſe Juſt deſcribed; and the RELATION of 


the climate admits of but little variation, 


CHA F. XIV; 
SWEDISH BALTIC ISLES. 


HE principal iſles in the Baltic Sea belonging to the crown of Sweden are thoſe of 
Gothland, Aland, and Rugen. 

The Iſland of Gothland is nearly one hundred and eight miles long, though 4 thirty-ſũ x 
at it's extreme breadth. From it's convenient ſituation, it acquired the name of the Eye of 
the Baltic; and was formerly governed by it's own king, and had laws and privileges pe- 
culiar to itſelf, The inhabitants ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, fiſhing, navigation, and 
ſeveral mechanic trades. According to a late geographer, the peaſants fell none of their 
commodities to the inhabitants of towns; but, when any one of them comes to market, he 
applies to a burgher, who furniſhes him with every neceſſary, and gives him money to dif- 
charge all taxes; while the peaſant, on his part, delivers up to the burgher all the produce 


of his induſtry, without making any ſtipulations : and thus both parties proceed according 


to the dictates of natural juſtice and equity. 

Wiſby, formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, 1s the only place worthy of notice in this iſland. 
It had once an extenſive and flouriſhing trade; and it's maritime laws were anciently ſo. 
famous, that they were univerſally adopted throughout the Baltic. 

The other iſlands belonging to Sweden are too inconſiderable to be attended to. 


c H A P. XV. 
RUSSIAN BALTIC ISLES. 


T HE only iſſands in the Baltic belonging to Ruſſia, which e fall under tlie no- 
tice of geographers, are thoſe of Oſel and Dagho. 

Oſel, which is. ſituated at the entrance of the Gulph of Riga, is e miles long, 
and between ſixteen and eighteen miles broad. It formerly belonged to the Grand-maſter 
of the Teutonic order of knighthood, but without prejudice to the crown of Denmark's pre- 
tenſions to it. At laſt the knights ſurrendered it up to the Danes, who coded i it tothe Swedes ;: 
and the latter, by the treaty of Nyſtadt, gave it up. to Ruſſia, 


Dagho ſeems to be very little known; as we are furniſhed with no accounts of this iſland; 


which are worthy of being EU. | 
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5 EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


CHAP. XVI. 
PpRUSSLIAN BALTIC ISLES. 


18 Pruſſian Majeſty poſſeſſes two ſmall iſlands in the Baltic; ; — Uſedom and 
Wollin. 


The Iſland of Uſedom, commanding the navigation of the Peone, the Uecker, and the 
Oder, is bounded on the north by the Baltic; on the eaſt by the ftrait called the Swin, 
which ſeparates it from the Iſland of Wollin; on the ſouth, by the Friſchen Haff; and, on 
the weſt, by the Acher Water. It is about five German miles in length, but diſproportiona- 
bly narrow. 

The only places of any importance i in this iſland are Uſedom - ſmall town with an old 
caſtle; and WAN ſituated on the north extremity of the iſland, which it 
entirely commands. | 

The Ifland of Wollin les near the former; and i is about twenty Engliſh miles in circum- 
ference. It produces excellent paſturage, with plenty of game and fiſh; but, from the 
lowneſs of it's ſituation, is frequently in danger of being overflowed. Wollin town is ſituated 


near the ſtrait to which it gives name; over which is « bridge, which unites the iſland 
with Pomerania Anterior. | 
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MEDITERRANEAN ISLES. 
bi SF - MAJORCA. 


HE Ifland of Majorca, ſituated 8 eighty miles from the Spaniſh coaſt, is the largeſt 
of the Balearic Iſlands, being ſixty miles long, and about forty-five broad. It is di- 

vided. into two parts: that towards the north and weſt, though not barren, is very moun- 
tainous; while that part of it which lies to the ſouth and caſt, is W level, and laid 
out in corn- fields, orchards, and vineyards. 
Ihe air of Majorca is temperate and ſalubrious; and though the iſland is sin general well 
ſupplied with water, and yields a proportionable quantity both of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, the exceſhve droughts to which it is ſubject frequently occaſion a conſiderable | 
ſcarcity. 

In their manners and cuſtoms, the inhabitants of Majorca reſemble the 8 but 
particularly the Catalonians. Perſons of diſtinction ſpeak the Spaniſh language; ; but that of 
the common people is a medley of Spaniſh, Latin, and Limeſin; which laſt | is a mixture of 
F rench, Greek, and Arabic, 


Majorca, 


MAJORCA. | 44x 


Majorca, the capital, ſtands on the weſt fide of the iſland, on a bay between two capes, . 
in 39 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and in 2 degrees 46 minutes eaſt longitude; being 
an extenſive and ſtately town, fortified in the modern ſtile, and delightfully ſituated. It is 
honoured with a royal audience, an univerſity, and a court of inquiſition ; me contains 
about ten n thouſand inhabitants. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
MINORCA. 


HE iſland of Minorca, which is ſituated about fifty miles north-eaſt of Majorca, is 

nearly thirty miles long, and twelve broad. The ſouth ſhore is ſmooth; but, towards 

the north, it becomes very rugged: and the whole iſland, though interſperſed with ſome fer- 
tile vallies, may be conſidered as mountainous. | 

The air is moiſt; and the heat is not very intenſe in ſummer, nor the cold very ſevere 
in winter. The ſoil is not remarkably fertile; and, from the extreme e hardneſs of the water, 
nephritic diſorders are very frequent. 

Salt, which is one of the moſt profitable e of this iſland, is prepared by the 
influence of the ſun in the cavities between the rocks. Some of the wine is eſteemed ex- 
cellent; and the inhabitants are ſaid to diſpoſe of as much annually as amounts to near 
thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. Fiſh are caught in great plenty in the ſurrounding ſeas; 
and, indeed, the land productions are pretty numerous and valuable: corn, however, the 
moſt eſſential article of domeſtic conſumption, as well as many other conveniences and even 
luxuries of life, are obliged to be imported from other countries. 

The - natives, from the ſcarcity of farinaceous food, ſubſiſt principally on vegetables, 
They are extremely fond of dancing; and have a natural turn for the kindred arts of 
muſic and poetry, the very peafants frequently challenging-each other to a competition in 
diſplaying their muſical and poetical talents. They are alſo faid to have been, from very 
remote antiquity, famous for their ſkill in the uſe of ſlings; the Balearic Slingers, natives of 
this iſland, being mentioned in hiſtory as having aſſiſted in ſeveral illuſtrious engagements 
during the exiſtence of the Roman and Carthaginian republics: the preſent inhabitants, 
who ſeem to retain a conſiderable ſhare of the dexterity of their anceſtors, ſtill command 
their cattle with flings ; but, being averſe to induſtry, they neglect many e . which 
might be derived from commerce and agriculture. 

Port Mahon is defended by the caſtle of St. Philip; and works of great ſtrength are cut 

out of the rocks, on account of it's being eſteemed ene of the moſt commodious harbours 
in Europe: it's entrance, however, is ſomewhat difficult; but, on the inſide, it is land- 
locked, and perfectly ſecure from all tempeſts. Near it lies the little trading town of 2 
hon, from whence it takes it's name. 8 

Citadella, which is eſteemed the capital of the whole iland, contains about fix hundred 
houſes. Is the ſeat of the governor, and 1s excellently Dial 
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The Engliſh took this iſland from the Spaniards in 1708; after which it was confirmed | 
to them by the treaty of Utrecht. But having been invaded by the French in 1556, after a 
very brave reſiſtance under General Blakeney, the garrifon was obliged to ſurrender, the 
French having inveſted Fort St. Philip with an army of fifteen thouſand men well provided 
with every kind of military ſtores: however, it was reſtored to the Engliſh by the peace of 
Paris in 1763; from whom it _ been again wreſted, after a no leſs vigorous defence, by 
the — 


CH AFP. XIX. 
IVICA. 


Tu Tfland of Ivica, or Vvica, which appears to be the Ebuſus of antiquity, lies 
fifty- ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Majorca, and is about five miles long, and four broad. 
The foil is not naturally ſterile; but is very little cultivated, on account of the ſuperior ad- 
vantages which the natives derive from the proſecution of the ſalt trade. It produces pines, 
and fruit-trees of various kinds. 

Ivica, the capital, is fortified in the modern manner; but retains few veſtiges of that 
ſplendor for which it was celebrated in the time of the Romans and Carthaginians. It is, 
however, {till the reſidence of a governor ; from whoſe deciſions appeals lic to > the Royal 
Audience at Majorca, as being allo an * of the crown of Spain. 


CUI» Xx 
CORSICA. 


7 E Ifland of Corkica lies oppoſite to the Genoeſe continent, between the Gulph of 
Genoa and the Ifland of Sardinia; and is more celebrated for the noble Rand which 
the inhabitants lately made, under General Paoli, for the preſervation of their libertes againſt 
the Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards againſt the baſe and ungenerous efforts of the French 
to enſlave them, than for any natural or adventitious advantages. However, though moun- 
tainous and woody, it produces corn, wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits : 
it has alſo ſome cattle and horſes; is plentifully ſupplied both with ſea and freſh-water fiſh; 
and the inhabitants are ſaid to amount to one hundred and twenty thouſand. 
Baſtia, the capital, is a place of ſome ſtrength; but the other towns of the iſland, though 


ſome of them have at times made a reſolute defence for the preſervation of their r are 
but 1 * 


CH AP. 


SARDINIA, as: 


CHAP. XXL. 
SARDINIA. : 


HE Ifland of Sardinia, which gives a royal title to the Dukes of Savoy, lies about one 
hundred and fifty miles weſt of Leghorn. From the number of marſhes and moraſſes 
which overſpread the face of the country, the air is extremely inſalubrious. It is computed” 
that his Sardinian Majeſty's revenues ariſing from this iſland, though it yields plenty of 
corn and wine, and has a coral hſhery, do not exceed five thouſand pounds ſterling annually. 
Cagliari, the capital, the ſcat of a viceroy, an archbiſhopric, and an univerſity, ſtands 
on a large bay of the ſame name on the ſouth part of the iſland, in 39 degrees 25 minutes 
north latitude, and in 9 degrees 53 minutes eaſt longitude. It has a ſecure and commodi- 
ous harbour, capable of receiving a great number of thips of burden; and is defended by a 
caſtle. The cathedral is a moſt magnificent fabric, encruſted with marble; and is adorned, 
both internally and externally, with the fineſt architecture, ſculpture, and paintings. 
Sardinia was formerly annexed to the crown of Spain: but, at the peace of Utrecht, it 
was ceded to the Emperor; and, in 1719, to the Houſe of Savoy. 


CHAP. XXII. 
S1CLLY. 


| 1 Iſland of Sicily, which was once regarded as the granary of the world, {till con- 

tinues to ſupply Naples, and many other kingdoms, with corn; but it's cultivation, 

and conſequently it's fertility, is by no means at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate. It's ve- 

getable, mineral, and animal productions, being nearly the ſame with thoſe of Italy, we ſhall 
decline particularizing them. 

Sicily, according to the unanimous opinion both of ancient and modern authors, was ori- 
ginally joined to the continent of Italy; but, from the gradual encroachments of the ſea, as 
well as the frequent ſhocks of earthquakes, it eventually became a perfect iſland. The 
{trait between Sicily and Calabria is, at it's utmoſt breadth, only three Italian miles. It 
is famous for the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, once the terrors of ancient mariners; 
but now ſo little dreaded, that a ſmall boat, in tolerable weather, will paſs them without | 
apprehenſion. 

Sicily extends from 36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, to 38 degrees 20 minutes; and 
from 12 degrees 20 minutes, to 16 degrees 25 minutes eaſt longitude. It is ſome what of a 
triangular figure; and it's whole circumference is about ſix hundred miles. 

The climate is ſo exceſſively hot that, even in the beginning of January, the ſhade is 

deemed refreſhing. Chilling winds, however, are annually felt for ſome days in the month 
of 
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of March. The only appearance of winter to be traced in this iſland is towards the ſum. 
mit of Mount Ætna; where ſnow RIAL falls, which the inhabitants have — a 
method of preſerving. | 

The religious eſtabliſhments of Sicily are extremely numerous; their buildings are hand- 
ſome, and their revenues conſiderable: and, indeed, were the iſland better cultivated, and it 8 
government leſs arbitrary, a more agreeable ſituation, on many accounts, could hardly be 
defired. There are ſtill extant many fine remains of antiquity; particularly in the Vicinity 
of the once famous city of Syracuſe. 

Palermo, the modern capital of Sicily, is ſuppoſed to contain one hundred and twenty 
thouſand inhabitants, who carry on a pretty extenſive commerce. The two principal ſtreets, 
which interſect each other, are celebrated for their beauty; and it is ſaid to be the only town 
in all Italy which is lighted at the public expence. 

Meſſina was lately an elegant and extenſive city, containing about thirty thouſand in- 
habitants; and eſteemed one of the greateſt mart towns in the Mediterranean. It was 
adorned with many churches, convents, and other noble public and private ſtructures. But 
this beautiful city, together with the greateſt part of it's inhabitants, was deſtroyed by re- 
peated ſhocks of an earthquake, in 1783; and, at the ſame time, irreparable damage was 
done in many other parts of the iſland. At this tremendous period, likewiſe, many towns 
and villages were demoliſhed on the coaſt of Calabria Ultra. 

Mount Etna, one of the moſt celebrated and formidable volcanoes in the world, is of im- 
menſe height; and, when firſt diſcovered by mariners, exhibits the appearance of a prodi- 
gious chimney, or a very large rugged pillar. The inhabitants call it Monte Gibello; that 
is, Mount of Mounts, the aſcent to it from Catania is thirty thouſand paces high; but, on 
the ſide near Rondazzo, only twenty thouſand. It ſtands ſeparate from all other moun- 
tains, it's figure is circular, and terminating in a cone; and it's circumference, at the 
baſe, is no leſs than one hundred thouſand paces. The lower part is very fertile in corn 
and ſugar-canes; the middle abounds with woods, olive-trees, and vines; and the upper 
part is almoſt perpetually covered with ſnow: notwithſtanding which, it's crater conti- 
nually emits ſmoke; and ſometimes prodigious quantities of fire, ſtones, and lava; which, 

ſpreading deſolation to an inconceivable diſtance, level the pride of human art in the duſt, 
and often bury man and beaſt in one undiſtinguiſhed grave, 


CHAP. I. 
MALTA. 


HE Ifland of Malta, the ancient Melita, which is ſituated in 15 degrees eaſt longitude, 

and 45 north Jatitude, ſixty miles ſouth of Cape Paſſaro in Sicily, is of an oval figure, 

being twenty miles long, and twelve broad. It's air is ſerene, but exceſſively hot; and the 
hole iſland appears to be compoſed of a whitiſh rock, covered with a thin ſurface of earth; 
which, 


MALTA. 445 
which neyertheleſs produces an amazing quantity of the n fruits and vegetables, as 


well as gardensſtuffs of all kinds. 


This ifland, or rather rock, was given to the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem in 1 5305 
by the Emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove them out of Rhodes; and they are now 


known by the diſtinction of the Knights of Malta. They are under vows of celibacy and 


chaſtity; but they ſeem to conſider the former only as binding, and diſpenſe with the obſerv- 
ance of the latter without ceremony. They have conſiderable poſſeſſions in the Roman Ca- 
tholic countries on the continent; and are under the government of a grand-maſter, who is 
elected for life. Regarded as the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Infidels, they wear croſſes 
of a particular form; and have never degenerated from the military glory of their predeceſſors. 
They are generally deſcended from noble families, and are ranked according to their nations. 


The chief town is Valetta, or Malta; Which, with the whole iſland, is ſo well fortified, 
as to be deemed impregnable. | | 


CHAP. XXIV. 
ZANTE. 


IN the Adriatic Sea feveral iſlands are diſſeminated, principally belonging to the Vene- 
tians; of which Zante, Cephalonia, and Corfu, are the moſt conſiderable. 
Zante, the ancient Zacynthus, which is ſituated near the ſtrait of the gulph which runs be- 
' tween the Morea and Livadia, in 37 degrees 57 minutes north latitude, is about twenty- 
four miles long, and twelve broad. It is a pleaſant and fertile iſland, abounding in corn, 
wine, oil, and all forts of fruit: it contains many towns and villages: and the Greeks, who. 
conſtitute the majority of the inhabitants, have a biſhop; and above forty churches, beſides 
convents. | 
The city of Zante, which is large and populous, ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, and 
is furniſhed with a commodious and faſe harbour; but, being deſtitute of walls, it is only de 
fended by a ſtrong fortreſs erected on an eminence. This city is governed by a proveditor 
and two counſellors. Both the Engliſh and Dutch nations have their reſpective conſuls and 
factories for the ſtaple commodities of the place; namely, raiſins and currants. | 


c HA. P. XXV. 
CEPHALONIA. 


EPHALONIA, the ancient Cephalenia and games, which is ſituated in 38 degrees 

north latitude, is a conſiderable iſland; and extremely fertile, producing currants, 
dil, wine, muſcadine grapes, citrons, oranges, pomegranates, and grain. Moſt of the trees 
yield their fruit twice a year; viz. in April and November; z us the fruit of the latter month 
is inferior i in ſize to that of the former. 


1 : Cephalonia 
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Cephalonia had formerly four conſiderable towns ; but it has now only a few large villages; 
with a city of it's own name, ſtanding about ſix miles from Argoſtoli, the principal ſea-port 
of the iſland, which is capacious, and well ſheltered on all ſides; and at the entrance there 
is a large village, in which the merchants principally reſide. - 

This iſland, though under the government of the Venetians, is chief inhabited by the 
Greeks, who pay them an annual tribute. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
CORFU. 


$ ORF U, the ancient Phceacia, and afterwards Corcyra, is about ſeventy miles long, 
and twelve broad. In former ages, it was celebrated for the gardens of King Alcinous, 
It's ſouthern parts are barren, mountainous, and deſtitute of water; but it's northern coaſt 
is very fertile in all kinds of delicious fruits, wine, grain, and olives, 

This iſland contains two cities; Corfu, the capital; and Caſſopu, the Caſſiope of anti- 
quity; beſides about an hundred villages. 

The city of Corfu, which is ſtrongly fortified, conſtantly maintains between fifteen and 
twenty gallies, beſides other veſſels, for it's defence. The- fortifications are — ex- 

tenſive; and the city is adorned with many beautiful ſtructures. 
The other Adriatic iſlands are — Sapienza; Stivali; Santamaura; and particularly Iſola 
del Compare, the ancient Ithaca, which will ever be celebrated for having been the birth- 


place, as 8 85 as the kingdom, of Ulyfles; OO at preſent, it 1s little better than a barren 
rock. . 


C. HA P. XXVIL 
| CANDIA. 


| ig the Archipelago and the Levant there are a conſiderable number of iſlands, belonging 
to the Ottoman Empire; the principal of which, regarded as European, are ſubjoined. 
Candia, the ancient Crete, is ſtill renowned for it's hundred cities; for it's having been 
the birth-place of Jupiter; the ſeat of legiſlature to all Greece; as well as for it's many 
other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies between 35 and 36 degrees of north lati- 
tude; being two hundred miles long, and ſixty broad; and almoſt equidiſtant from Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa. The once famous Mount Ida, which ſtands in the centre of the iſland, 
is now become a ſterile rock; while Lethe, the river of oblivion, is only a torpid ſtream. 
Some of the vallies of this iſland, however, produce wine, fruits, and corn; all of them re- 

markably excellent in their kinds. 4 To 
” | Candia, 


Candia, the capital, is more illuſtrious in hiſtory for the memorable ſiege it ſuſtained 
than for any efforts of architecture or remains of antiquity it now contains, Compared 
with this ſiege, that of Troy ſinks into nothing. The Turks inveſted it in the beginning 
of the year 1645; and it's Venetian garriſon, after bravely defending itſelf till the latter end 
of September 1669, at laſt made an honourable capitulation. This ſiege is ſaid to have 
coſt the Turks one hundred and eighty thouſand men, and the Venetians eighty thouſand. 

Canea, the ancient Cydonia, the ſecond city of rank in this iſland, ſtands on the northern 
coaſt; and is ſaid to contain about twenty thouſand inhabitants. 


LS AF. AMV. 
NEGROPONT, 


HE Iſland of Negropont, to which the ancients gave the name of Eubcea, ſtretches 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia. It is ninety 
miles long, and twenty-five broad. Though the tides on the coaſts are extremely irregular, 
and the navigation of courſe dangerous, the Turkiſh gallies are moored in the vicinity. The 
iſland itſelf is very fertile; producing corn, wine, fruits, and cattle, in ſuch ä that 
every kind of ſubſiſtence is both plentiful and cheap. 
The principal towns are, Negropont, called by the Greeks Egripos, ſituated on the fouth- 
weſt coaſt of the iſland, on the narroweſt part of the ſtrait; ; and Caſtle Pg the ancient 


Caryſtus. 
C HAP. XXIX. 
DEL Os. 


HOUGH Delos is not above ſix miles in circumference, it is one of the moſt cele- 
| brated of all the Grecian iſlands, having been the reputed birth-place of Apollo and 
Diana: the magnificent ruins of whoſe temples are {till viſible. At preſent, however, this 
iſland is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. 
Round Delos lie the Cyclades, in a circle; ; but they are too inſignificant to merit a tho 
ſcription. | 


CHAN XXX. 
PAROS. 


P- AR Os, the ancient Platea, which is a well-cultivated iſland, about thirty-ſix * 


in Ci nn is principally famous for it's fine white marble, ang tor the eminent 
e it has produced. 


This 
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This iſtatid wats once opulent and powerful; but, at preſent, it ſcarcely contains Fifteen 
nundred families. The celebrated antiques, called the Chronicles of Paros, (marbles charged 
Wich Greek infctiptions of noble deeds performed in this iſland) were purchaſed in 1627 
by Howard Earl of Arundel; who, in 1667, preſented them to the Univerſity of Oxford; 
-and from the noble donor they have received the name of the Arundelian Marbles. Theſe 

 infferiptions, which form the moſt authentic pieces of ancient chronology, and were carved 
two hundred and fixty-four years before, the Chriſtian zra, include a period ef above _ 
hundred years. 


Like all the other Greek iſlands, Paros contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent ruins 
of ANTIQUITY. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
PATMOS. 


HE Hand of Patmos, to which the moderns indifcriminately give the names of Po- 

tino, Palmora, or Palmoſa, is placed by ſome geographers in Europe, and by others in 

Aſia. It is about eighteen miles in circumference; and contains one conſiderable town, in 

the middle of which ſtands the caſtle, called the Monaſtery of St. "_ inhabited by two 
hundred Greek monks. 

St. John the Evangeliſt is ſaid to have written the 8 during his ae i in this 
iſland. In the church belonging to the monks, the body of this ſaint is pretended to be care- 
fully preſerved in a caſe z and, according to the __ the cave is ſhewn in which he ſat and 
wrote by divine inſpiration. | 

The inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to about fo thouſand, are al of the Chriſtian 
perſuaſion, though tributary to the Turks. The ſoil, which is exceedingly * and rocky, 
with _— RO ſubſiſtence for it's ſcanty inhabitants. 


CHAP. XXXII. 
COLOURI. 


1 * Iſland of Colouri, the Salamis of the ancients, lies towards the bottom of the 
1 Gulph of Engia, being about fifty miles in circumference. On the weſt ſide it is fur- 
niſhed with a ſpacious harbour of an oval figure; near which ſtands a town, bearing the 
name of the iſland, extremely inſignificant, though at preſent deemed the capital. 

This ifland is famous in hiſtory for the important victory gained over Xerxes, Emperor 


of Petfia, by the Grecian fleet commanded by Themiſtocles: but very few veſtiges of the 
ancient tity of Salamis are now diſcernible. 
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| EY AP. XXXIII. 
NIXIA. 


IXIA, den « to the ancients by the natze of Name whit is a hundred and twenty 

miles in circumference, is the moſt fertile of all the iſlands in the Archipelago; and 
it's wine ſtill maintains it's original character of excellence. The plains are covered with 
trees of citron, orange, olive, pomegranate, and fig. It is celebrated for producing a kind 
of green marble, ſpeckled with white, called by the Greeks ophites. 


This iſland contains between forty and fifty villages ; and one principal town, ſituated on 


the ſouth ſide of the iſland, and defended by a caſtle of conſiderable ſtrength. On a rock 
near the ſea, and within a ſmall diſtance of the town, ſtands a large and beautiful marble por- 
tal, amidſt a heap of marble and granite fragments, ſuppoſed to be the remains of an ancient 
temple dedicated to Bacchus. . 


CH AF, AXE... 
CERIGO. 
HE Hand of Cerigo, or Cytherea, ſituated between Candia and the Morea, is about 


ten miles in circumference, but rocky and mountainous. . It was celebrated by the 
ancients for having been the favourite reſidence of Venus; but does not, at preſent, contain 
any thing worthy of being recorded. 


CHAP. XXXV. 
SANTORIN. . 


JANTORIN, one of the moſt ſouthern iſlands in the Archipelago, was formerly called 
Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Though apparently covered with pumice-ſtones, it 
nevertheleſs produces barley, wine, and ſome wheat. . It's inhabitants amount to about ten 
thouſand; a third part of whom profeſs the tenets of the Latin Church, and are ſubject to a 
Roman Biſhop. | 
Near this iſland another of the ſame name made it's appearance in 1707, accompanied 
by an earthquake, moſt dreadful thunder and lightning, and an ebullition of the ſea for 


ſeveral days ſucceſſively: and, when it firſt emerged from the level of the waves, it was a mere 


volcano, though the burning ſoon ceaſed. It is about two hundred feet above the ſurface of 
5 X | the 
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the ſea; aki formerly only about five miles in circumference, though it hes ine that 
time conſiderably increaſed, 

Several other iſlands in the Archipelago appear to have had a ſimilar original with that 
which we have juſt deſcribed, though the ſea in their vicinity is obſerved to be in general 
unfathomable, Theſe ſtupendous works: of Providence, which have long engaged the at- 
tention of W enquirers, are F inſcrutable ” human 2 


N E 


OF 


Fels vaſt continent, which was added to the terraqueous globe through the perſever- 
'E: ing ſpitfwand unconquerable reſolution of Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
in 1492, is frequently denominated the New World. It extends from the 8oth de- 
gree of north latitude to the 56th degree of ſouth latitude; and, in thoſe parts where it's 
breadth has been aſcertained, from the 35th to the 1 36th degree of weſt longitude from Lon- 
don: ſtretching between eight and nine thouſand miles in length; it's ru breadth 
being three thouſand fix hundred and ninety miles. 
The inhabitants of America ſee both hemiſpheres; have two ſummers abthe a double winter; 
and enjoy all the varieties of climate which the earth affords. America is waſhed on the 
eaſtward by the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, which divides it from Europe and Africa; and, on the 
weſtward, by the Pacific or Great South Sea, which ſeparates it from Aſia; by which means 
it preſerves a communication with the three other quarters of the globe. It is compoſed of 
two great continents: the one on the north; and the other on the ſouth, united by the 
kingdom of Mexico, which forms a ſort of ifthmus one thouſand five hundred miles in length: 
being in one part, (at Darien) ſo extremely narrow, as to render an artificial junction of the 
two ſeas by no means difficult. In the great gulph which is formed between the iſthmus and 
the northern and ſouthern continents, lie a multitude of iſlands, many of them large, and moſt 
of them fertile, denominated the Weſt Indies, in contradiſtinction to the countries and 
lands of Aſia which occupy the eaſtern part of the globe. | 
Ws, N America in _ is not a O country, it nevertheleſs contains ſome of the 
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E 8 AMERICA. 


largeſt mountains in the world, In South America, the Andes, or Cordilleras, run from 
north to ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean; and exceed in length any chain of 
mountains on the globe, extending four thouſand three hundred miles from the Iſthmus of 
Darien to the Straits of Magellan: nor is their height leſs aſtoniſhing than their length; 
for, tough partly lying within the torrid zone, their ſummits are perpetually covered with 
ſnow. In North America, which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents, or level plains, there 
are no conſiderable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole; and that long ridge which 
lies at the back of the Thirteen United States and Britiſh America, called the Apalachian, 
or Alligany Mountains. 

America 1s unqueſtionably better watered has any other quarter of the globe; ſerving not 
only for the ſupport of life and all the purpoſes of fertility, but alſo for the convenience of trade 
and the intercourſe of one nation with another, In North Ametica, thoſe vaſt trafts of 
country ſituated beyond the Apalachian Mountains, at an immenſe and unknown diſtance 
from the ocean,, are watered by inland ſeas called the Lakes of Canada; which not only 
have a communication with each other, but give riſe to ſeveral vaſt rivers, particularly the 
Miffiſſippi, which runs from ſouth to north till it falls into the Gulph of Mexico, after a 
winding courſe of four thouſand: five hundred miles, receiving in it's progreſs the Illinois, 
the Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine and the Da-. 
nube; and, on the north, the great River St. Laurence, which runs a contrary courſe from 
the Miffſippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean near Newfoundland. Theſe rivers being 
navigable almoſt to their ſources, lay open the inmoſt receſſes of this great continent; and 
afford ſuch an inlet for commerce, as muſt be productive of the greateſt advantages when- 
ever the adjacent country. ſhall become fully inhabited by an induſtrious and civilized people. 
The eaſtern fide of North America, beſides the noble Rivers Hudſon, Delaware, Suſquehana, 
and Potowmack, contains ſeveral others of great depth, length, and commodious navigation; 
and hence many of the European ſettlements are ſo advantageoully interſected with navigable 
rivers and creeks, that many of the planters are furnifhed with harbouts at their very doors. 
South America is, in this reſpect, if poſſible, ſtill more fortunate; as it. contains the great 
River of Amazones, and the Rio de la Plata or Plate River, two of the largeſſ in the univerſe. 
The firſt, riſing in Peru, not far from the South Sea, runs from weſt to eaſt, and falls into 
the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of more than three thouſand miles, in 
which it receives a prodigious number of large and navigable rivers. The Rio de la Plata 
riſes near the centre of the country; and, being gradually augmented by the acceſſion of 
many powerful ſtreams, __ itſelf with ſuch impetuoſity into the ſea, as to render it 
freſh- taſted at the diſtance of many leagues from land. Beſides theſe, however, South Ame- 
rica contains many other rivers; of which Oronoquo is the moſt conſiderable. . 

Extending to ſuch a vaſt diſtance on each ſide of the equator, America mult neceſſarily have 
a great variety of ſoils, as well as climates. It may, indeed, be regarded as the general ſtore- 
houſe of nature; ſince it produces moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood, 
to be met with in the other quarters of the world, and many of them in the greateſt quan- 
tities and perfeCtion. The gold and ſilver mines of America have rendered thoſe valuable 


metals ſo common in Europe, that they bear little proportion to the high price ſet upon how 
| | before 
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beforo the PORTER off the former; This country Apes diamonds; .pearls; Werten 
amethyſts, and other valuable ſtones: and to theſe, which are chiefly. the production «of 


— 


Spaniſh: America, may be added a great number of other commodities which though in 5 


leſs. eſtimation, are of much higher utility; ſuch as the plentiful ſapplies hs e 
digo, anotto, logwood, brazil, fuſtie, pimento, lignum- vita, rice; ginger; Coba, ſugatʒ et 
ton, tobacco, banillas, red- wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chinaz-Jefuit's bark me- 
choacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia; tamarinds; hides, furs, and ambergris; together with 
a. great variety of woods, roots; and plants, to which, before the diſcovery of America, we 
were either entire ſtrangers, or forced to purehaſe them at an extravagant price from Afa 
and Africa, through the medium of the Venetians and Genoeſsy Ions pn on 
the trade of the oriental regions. 


This continent alſo produces a variety coi excellent fries} While arrive at redt pere 
tion without the aids of cultivation; ſuch as pine apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, malicatons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, and grapes; together with great numbers 
of culinary and medicinal herbs, roots, and plants: and ſo extremely fertile is the ſoil, that 
many exotie productions are noted in as great perfection as in their native ground. 

America, as far as it has yet been eolonizedz is chieffy ooh ed by the Spaniards; Eng 
liſh, and Portugueſe. The Spaniards, on whoſe account it was originally diſeovered, have 
the largeſt and richeſt portion, extending from New Mexico and Lonifiana, in North Ame 
rica, to the Straits of Magellan in the South Sea, excepting the large province of Brazil, 
which belongs to Portugal; for though the French and Dutch have ſome forts in Surinam an 
Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be conſidered as proprietors of any part of the ſouthern con- 
tinent. Next to Spain, the moſt confiderable proprietor of America is Great Britain, which 
derived her claim to North America from the firſt diſcovery of that continent by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. in 1497 about ſix years after the diſcovery of South-* 
America by Columbus. This country, for a long time, went under the enn appellation 
of Newfoundland; a name which is now appropriated ſolely to an iſland on it's coaſt-. A 
conſiderable ſpace of time elapſed before any attempts were made at colonization. Sir: Wal- : 
ter Raleigh, a man of a moſt enterprizing genius, and a brave commander, firſt paved the 


way, by planting a colony in the ſouthern part, which 1 called Virgin, in honour LY 
Queen Elizabeth, his ſovereign. — 


The French, indeed, from this period till the n of the war in 7 laid dati 
to, and actually poſſeſſed, Canada and Louiſiana, comprehending all that extenſive inland 
country which reaches from Hudſon's Bay on the north to Mexico and the gulph of the 
ſame name, on the ſouth; regions which all Europe could not conveniently people in the 
courſe of many ages. But no territory, however extenſive, no empire, however boundleſs, 
could gratify the ambition of that aſpiring nation; which, though bound by the moſt ſolemn. 
treaties, continued in a ſtate of hoſtility, making gradual advances on the back of our ſet=> - 


tlements, and rendering it's acquiſitions more ſecure and permanent by a | chain of forts ge 5 
plied with all the implements of war. p | 


Nor were the French leſs aſſiduous to gain the friendſhip of the Indians, whom they not 
only trained to the uſe of arms, but infuſed into their minds the moſt groundleſs preju- 
8 Eg dices. 
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dices againf me national character and ſtrength of the Bim. Thus h hemmed Tir, and 
confined to a flip of land along the ſea-coaſt, by an ambitious and powerful nation, the 
Engliſh began to take the alarm, and to harbour well-grounded ſuſpicions. againſt their 
rivals and natural enemies. The Britiſh empire in America, as yet in it's infancy, was 
threatened with a total diſſolution; the colonies, in the hour of diſtreſs, implored the protec- 
tion of the mother: country; and the moſt powerful armaments were diſpatched to their re- 
lief, under commanders who might rival the molt celebrated heroes of antiquity. A long 
war ſucceeded, which terminated gloriouſly for Great Britain; for, after much bloodſhed, 
the French were not only driven from Canada and it's. dependencies, but obliged to teln. 
quiſh all that part of Louiſiana lying on the eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi. : 

Thus, at an enormous expence, and with the loſs of many brave men, our colonies were 
preſerved, ſecured, and extended ſo far, as to render it difficult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds 
of the empire towards the north and weſtern ſides, But theſe flattering proſpects have ſince 
been almoſt totally annihilated by the unhappy conteſt between the mother- country and her 
colonies, which has at laſt terminated in the eſtabliſhment of the Thirteen United States of 
America. Hiſtory, perhaps, does not furniſh a more ſtriking inſtance of the inſtability of all 
human affairs, than may be gathered from the fate of Britain. Having ſaved the colonics 
but a few years before from the graſp of tyranny, ſhe was herſelf ſoon accuſed of tyranny ; 
and the natural and avowed enemies both of Great Britain and her dependencies lent the 
former every aſſiſtance in their power to eſtabliſh that liberty which they had for ages ſo 
notoriouſly endeavoured to deſtroy. _ 

The numerous iflands lying between the two continents of North and South America 
are divided among the Spaniards, Engliſh, and French. The Dutch, indeed, poffeſs three 
or four ſmall ones; which, i in any other hands, would. be of little or no conſequence. And 
the Danes have two; but they ſcarcely own enough to entitle them to rank as, . Proprietors 
of the Weſt India Iſlands, the name by which they are generally diſtinguiſhed. > 

The native Americans {till retain unmoleſted poſſeſſion of all the countries on the north 
and weſt of North America; the greateſt part of Guiana; andall the moſt ſouthern parts of 
the continent, as a and the Iſland Terra del Fuego, all which may be conſidered 
as unknown land, - - | 

Beginning at the north, -and —— regularly to the fouth, the 8 provinces 
will be found A in ne Table. = 
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The native Americahs are in general very perſonable: their maſtles are fires and: "AY 
their bodies and heads are flattiſh, being the effect of art; their features are regular ; their 
countenances are fierce; their hair is long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe; 
and the colour of their ſkins is 2 e heightened by the conſtant ule of" ee 
greaſe and paint. 

Depending for ſupport on W n ee menten u neee 3 
of the Indians is wholly founded on their circumſtances, and modes of life. As they have 
no particular objects to attach them to one place i in preference to another, they fly where. 
ever they expect to find the neceflaries of life in greateſt abundance. They have neither 
towns nor cities; and, except among the natives of the extenſive empires of Mexico and 
Peru, every art and every elegance was unknown when America was firſt diſcovered. 
The different tribes or nations are but ſmall when compared with civilized ſocieties, in 
which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a vaſt number of individuals, 
whom a complicated luxury renders ſerviceable to each other. Theſe ſmall tribes one at 
a vaſt diſtance; they are ſeparated by a deſart frontier;and hid in the alen of zpenectrat 
and almoſt boundlefs foreſts. 
A A certain ſpecies of government is: eſtabliſhed in each ſociety, which — with very 
little variation, over the whole continent of America. Deſtitute oi arts, riches, or luxury, 
the grand inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has no other method 
of rendering himſelf reſpectable among his countrymen than by a ſuperiority of perſonal 
or mental qualities. But as Nature has not been very partial in her endowments, all axe 
pretty much on a level: hence liberty 1 is their prevailing paſſion; and, under the influence of 
this ſentiment, their government is better ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. 
They are, however, far from deſpiſing all ſorts of authority; they liſten to the voice of wiſ- 
dom, and enliſt under the banners of that chief in whoſe valour and military addreſs they 
have learned to repoſe their confidence, In every ſociety, therefore, the power of the elders, 
or one particular chieftain, is predominant; and, in proportion as the government inclines 
more to the one or to the other, it may be conſidered as monarchical or ariſtecratical. 
Among the moſt warlike tribes, the power of the chief is naturally greateſt, becauſe the 
continual exigencies of the ſtate require his aid: his authority, however, 1 is rather perſua- 
five than coercive; and he is rather reverenced as a father, than feared as a monarch. He 
has no guards, no priſons, nor any officers of Juſtice; ; and one a of .ill-judged violence 
would deprive him of all authority. The elders, in the more pacific government, are equally 
circumſcribed in the exerciſe of their power: they are conſidered merely as public counſel- 
lors; and, ſhould their opinions appear to be influenced by improper motives, from that 
moment they would ceaſe to be regarded. In ſome tribes, indeed, thefe are a kind of here- 
ditary nobility, whoſe influence having been gradually augmented by time, has become con- 
ſiderable; but this ſource of power, which depends chiefly on the imagination by which we 
annex to deſcendants the merits of their anceſtors, is too refined an idea to be very preva- 
Ent in America. Among the greateſt number of the Indian nations, therefore, age alone 
is competent to acquire reſpect, influence, and authority; it is age which teaches expe- 
rience, and experience is the only ſource of knowledge among a barbarous people. 3 
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Though the want of riches, and a diſregard to agriculture, might be apprehended to ex. 


5 l theſe tribes from the ealamities of war, nothing is more frequent than their animo- 
ſities with each other: every perſon they meet, with whoſe: nation they have not entered 


into ſome previous alliance; being deemed an enemy; and an indignity offered to an indi- 
vidual being regarded as a ſufficient reaſon to rouze the community to revenge. 
Nothing, indeed, characterizes the Americans more than the warmth of their friendſhip 
and the inveteracy of their enmity. Having determined on a war, a number of preliminar 
ceremonies are performed; after which they ſally forth with their faces blackened with 


charcoal, intermixed · with ſtreaks of vermilion, which gives them a moſt hideous aſpect. 


They then exchange their cloaths with their friends; and diſpoſe of all their finery to the 
women, who accompany them to a“ conſiderable diſtance, in order to. receive theſe laſt 


tokens of eternal friendſhip. Accuſtomed to perpetual wanderings in the woods, having 
their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living according to nature, their external 


-fenſes have acquired a degree of acuteneſs, which at firſt view appears incredible. They can 
trace their enemies at an immenſe diſtance by the ſmoak of their fires: and alſo by the 
tracks of their feet; imperceptible indeed to an European eye, but which they .can count 
and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt facility, They are even ſaid to diſtinguiſh the different 
nations with whom they are acquainted in this manner, and to determine the preciſe time 
' when they paſſed, where an European could not even trace the veſtige of a foot. No na- 
tural obſtacles can impede their progreſs; they perform their expeditions with amazing vigi- 
lance and ſpeed; and, if their foes happen to be abſent from home, enter their villages, mur- 
der their women, children, and old men, and make priſoners of as many as they can ma- 
nage. But when their enemies are apprized of their hoſtile intentions, and meet them in 
the field, they ſet up a tremendous yell, and commence the attack with the. moſt ſavage and 
determined ferocity. The flame rages on till it meets with no reſiſtance; they trample on 
and inſult the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalps from their heads, wallowing in their blood like 
wild beaſts, and ſometimes devouring their fleſh. Having ſecured their priſoners, the 
conquerors ſet up a moſt terrible howling, by way of lamentation for the friends they have 
loſt. They approach, in a melancholy and ſullen gloom, to their own village; a meſſenger is 
ſent to announce their arrival ; and the women, with frightful ſhrieks, come forth to mourn 
for their fathers, huſbands, ar brothers. The priſoners are ſoon after put to the ſevereſt 


tortures that vindictive barbariſm can invent: but neither inſults, fires, nor racks, can 


occaſion the leaſt diſtortion of countenance in the ſuffering victim, who even ſtimulates 
their rage, and exaſperates them to madneſs, .* I am brave and intrepid! cries the ſuffering 
ſavage, in the face of his tormentors; ] do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures: thoſe 
< who fear them are cowards; they are leſs than women! Life is nothing to thoſe who have 
© courage. May my enemies be confounded with deſpair and rage! Oh, that I could de- 
£ your them, and drink their blood to the laſt drop! 

Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind forms a ſtronger contraſt than this cruelty of the ſa- 
Vages towards thoſe with whom they are at war; and the warmth of their affection to their 
friends, which is not only manifeſted while they are living, but even after their deceaſe. 
When any of the ſociety is cut off, he is lamented by 5 whole tribe; and a thouſand cere- 


monies 
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morſies are praiſed, expreſſive of unfeigned ſorrow. | The moſt remarkable, however, as 
it diſcovers both the extent and the duration of their grief, is what they call the Feaſt of the 
Dead, or the Feaſt of Souls: on which occaſion, all thoſe who have died ſince the laſt ſolemn 
commemoration, (which is renewed every ten years among ſome tribes, and every eight years 

among others) are taken out of their graves; and th oſe who have been buried at the greateſt 
diſtance from their native villages, are carefully ſought for, and brought to this general ren- 
| dezvous of carcaſes. No ideas are adequate to the horrors of this general difinterment: 
nor can words ſufficiently expreſs the affection diſplayed by the ſurvivors to their deceaſed 
relatives; they bring them into their cottages, where they prepare feaſts to their honour, 
during which their great actions are celebrated, and all the tender intercourſes between them 
and their friends are piouſly commemorated.” A vaſt pit is then dug in the ground; and thi- 
ther, at a certain time, each perſon, attended by his family and friends, marches in ſolemn 
ſilence, bearing the dead body of a ſon, a father, or a brother. When they are all con- 
yened, the dead bodies, which preſent 2 74 in a thouſand humiliating views, are depo- 
Fred! in the pit, and covered up; after which the torrent of grief breaks out anew, | 

The above ceremony certainly indicates that theſe ſavages have ſome notion of the im- 

mortality of the ſoul ; that they ſuppoſe theſe pious offices to be grateful to their deceaſed 
friends; and that they are ſenſible of their regards in that ſtate to which they are removed. 
Religion, however, is not the prevailing character of the Indians : they indeed invoke 
Areſkoui, or the Gad of War, to be propitious to them on particular'emergencies; and 
ſome of them pay adoratior to the ſun and the moon; but, except when they have wary 
immediate occaſion for the affiſtance of their gods, they pay them no kind of ho 
Like all rude and i gnorant nations, they are ſtrongly addicted ta ſuperſtition; ; and they 21 
lieve in the exiſtence of a number of good and bad ſpirits, who interfere in the affairs of 
mortals; and produce all their happineſs or miſery, Theſe genii haye their prieſts and 


miniſters, who are the only 8 10 men the dagen org whoſe preſcriptians are ge- 
nerally ſimple and uniform. 


But theſe characteriſtics of the Indians relate chiefly to the natives of North 8 
Thoſe of South America are very different; they are feeble in conſtitution, and enervated 
by indolence; and have neither intrepidity in war, nor induſtry in peace. Poſſeſſing a 
more fertile ſoil, and abſtinent to a very high degree; they are commonly ſatisfied with 
the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, doze away their years in luggiſh inactivity or in- 
differencę, or only exert the milder paſſions; and, in general, they are neither remarkable for 
ardour of affoction to their _— nor rap e * their enemies, . 
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CHAP. x” 
Een i ot NEW BRITAIN. 


EW Britain, or the country of the Kfouimwas, FMS ey Fae or North 
and South Wales, occupies an amazing extent of territory; being bounded by un- 
Known lands and frozen ſeas on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt; by the bay 
and river of St. Lawrence and Canada on the ſouthz and by a trait which ſeparates Ame- 
rica from Aſia on the weſt. 
The everlaſting ſnow which covers the W lofty mountains towards the north, 
together with the winds which blow from thence near three quarters of the year, 8 
a degree of cold in this country which is ſeldom felt, except from ſunilar cauſes, in any other 
part of the world in the fame latitude, Fo 
| Therivers in New Britain, which are numerous, large, and deep, generally receive their 
names from thoſe Engliſh. navigators by whom they were firſt diſcovered. The principal 
bay is that of Hudſon; and the chief ſtraits are thoſe of Hudſon, Davis, and Belleiſle. 
From ſuch a northern expoſiture, and the intenſeneſs of the cold, it might naturally be 
concluded that this country is extremely ſterile; and, indeed, to the northward of Hudſon's 
Bay, the hardy pine-tree, the only evergreen of polar regions, is no longer ſeen; and the 
cold womb of the earth ſeems incapable of giving life to any other productions than a few 
blighted ſhrubs. Every kind of European ſeeds which has been committed to the earth, 
has hithertę periſhed; but if the grain produced in the northern parts of Sweden and Nor- 
way were tried in the ſoil bordering on Hudſon's Bay, it is highly probable - that it would 
endure the rigours of that climate; for it is a well-known. maxim in agriculture, that 
ſeed produced in a milder climate will not thrive in one fo highly ſevere. Yet, notwith- 
| ſtanding this ſterility and intolerable cold, the latitude is no higher than 51 degrees north; 
which, in Europe, is found to be ſufficiently mild for every neceſſary purpoſe of vegetation. 
The animals about Hudſon's Bay, the only place of which we have yet obtained any ac- 
curate knowledge, are the mooſe-deer, ſtags, rein-deer, bears, tigers, buffaloes, wolves, 
foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, ermines, wild cats, and hares; of the fea- 
thered tribe, there are immenſe flocks of geeſe, ducks, buſtards, partridges, and almoſt every 
- ſpecies of wild fowl; of ſea fiſh, there are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and various other 
kinds; and, in the rivers and lakes, there are pike, perch, carp, and trout, 
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So oligo plentiful is game, that, in the courſe of one ſeaſon, ninety thouſand 
partrid ges, as large as hens, and twenty-five thouſand hares, have been caught in the 


vicinity of Fort Nelſon; a ftriking inſtance of the bounty of Providence to the moſt 
unpropitious climes. All the animals of theſe regions are cloathed with cloſe, ſoft, warm 


furs, adapted to the ſeverity of the cold. In ſummer there is obſerved, as in other places, 


a variety in the colours of the ſeveral animals; but no ſooner is that ſeaſon elapſed, which 


laſts only about three months, than they all aſſume the livery of winter; and every ſort of 


beaſts, as well as moſt fowls, change their natural colonr to that of ſnow. This is a very 
ſingular phænomenon; but it is ſtill more ſurprizing that dogs and cats, which have been 
imported from England, ſhould, on the approach of winter, entirely change their: — 
and acquire much longer, ſofter, and thicker coats of hair, than they originally poſſeſſed. 
Before we proceed farther in our deſcription of American animals, it will be proper to 
remark, that all the quadrupeds of the New World are leſs than thoſe of the Old; even 


ſuch as are imported from Europe for the purpoſe of breeding there, are often found to de- 


generate, but never to improve. If, with reſpect to ſize, we compare the animals of 
the old and new continents, we ſhall not find the ſmalleſt degree of proportion: the 
Aſiatic elephant, for example, often grows to above fifteen feet in height; while the tapu- 
rette, the largeſt native of America, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, 
which is by ſome called the American camel, is {till leſs; and the beaſts of prey are entirely 
diveſted of that ferocity which renders them ſo formidable to the natives of Africa and 
Aſia. There are no lions; nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopards or tigers: travellers, 
however, have affixed theſe names to ſuch ravenous animals as are thought to bear ſome re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the ancient world. The congar, the taquar, and the taquaretti, of 
America, are but deſpicable creatures when compared with the tiger, the leopard, and the 
panther, of Aſia. The tiger of Bengal has been known to meaſure ſix feet in length, with- 
out including the tail; while the congar, or American tiger, as ſome affect to call it, ſel- 


dom exceeds three "I All the animals, therefore, in the ſouthern parts of America, are 


different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the ancient continent; nor does there appear to 
be any common to both, except thoſe which, being capable of enduring: the rigours of polar 
regions, have travelled from one continent to the other: thus the bear, the wolf, the rein- 
deer, the beaver, and the ſtag, are as well known by the inhabitants of New Britain and 
Canada as by the Ruſſians; while the lion, the leopard, and the tiger, which are natives of 
the warmer climes, are entirely unknown in South America. 

But if the quadrupeds of America be more diminutive than thoſe of mia ancient 3 
they are much more numerous: for it is an invariable rule throughout the hole extent of 
animated nature, that the ſmalleſt animals multiply in the greateſt proportion. Though 
goats imported from Europe to South America, in the courſe of a few generations, dwindle 


to an inferior ſize, they become more prolifie; and, inſtead of producing one or two kids at 


a time, generally bring forth five or ſix, and ſometimes more. The wiſdom of Providence, 
in rendering formidable animals unprolifie, is ſufficiently obvious: were the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and tlie lion, endued with the ſame degree of fecundity as the rabbit or the ra 


all the arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt; and, inſtead, of trembling at the | 
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Human form; and Wilsingen the efforts of reaſon; their brutal force would fon give 
them a higher degree of confidence, and they PREY EGS who phe 
themſelves on being the lords of the creation; - 

Human nature, in theſe bleak regions, appears:to be but half niinatede- the Ae in 
their ſhapes- and features, conſiderably differ from their more ſouthern neighbours, their 
faces being flat and deſormed; and their make clumſy and ungraceful; and, in general, they 
ſtronglyreſemble the Laplanders and Samoieds of Europe, already deſeribed. But though their 
perſonal attractions are but few, they are not deſtitute of ingenuity: they kindle a ſire with 
great addreſs; cloath themſelves with abundant attention to convenience; and have a pe- 
culiar method of preſerving their eyes from the ill effects of the glaring white which every 
where ſurrounds them. Their manners, however, are as diſguſting as their appearance; they 
are ſavage and untractable, ignorant of ee refinement of ſocial life, and as * as 
the country they inhabit. 

The firſt knowledge of theſe northern e countries e! from a project ſtarted 
in England for- the diſcovery of a north- weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies, as early 
as the year 1576. Since that time it has been frequently dropped, and as often revived, 
but never yet compleated; and, from the reſult of Captain Cook's late diſcoveries, i it ſeems 
pretty manifeſt that no practicable paſſage can ever be found. Frobiſher diſcovered: only 
the main of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe ſtraits to which he has given 
his name. In 1585, Captain Davis ſailed fem Porthmounk, and viewed that and the more 
northern coaſts; but he ſeems never to have entered the bay. Hudſon made three voyages on 
the fame adventure; the firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and the third and laſt in 1610. 
This bold and {kilful navigator entered the ſtraits which lead into this new Mediterranean, 
the bay known by his name, coaſted a great part of it, and penetrated as far as 80 degrees 
and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. His ardour for the diſcovery not having 
been abated by the difficulties he had encountered in this empire of winter, he ſtaid there 
till the enſuing ſpring, and prepared, in the beginning of 161 1, to proſecute his diſcoveries; 
but his crew, who ſuffered equal hardihips, without the ſame magnanimity to ſupport them, 
mutinied, ſeized upon him and ſeven of his moſt faithful adherents, and committed them, in 
an open boat, to the fury of the-icy ſeas. This illuſtrious ſeaman and his companions, who 
were never aſter heard of, were ſuppoſed either to have been ſwallowed up by the waves, or, 
having gained the inhoſpitable coaſts, to have been deſtroyed by the ſavages; but the aban- 
doned crew were fortunate enough to return to Europe. Captain Ellis, in 1746, made 
another attempt towards a diſcovery, and wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half. | 

But though theſe adventurers failed in their original purpoſe of finding a paſſage into the 
Pacific Ocean, their project, even in it's failure, has proved very beneficial to their country. 
The vaſt regions ſurrounding Hudfon's Bay, as has been previouſly obſerved, abound with 
animals, whoſe furs and ſkins are of the moſt effential ſervice in ſeveral manufactures. In 
1670, a charter was granted to a company, conſiſting of a few individuals, for the excluſive 
trade to this bay; and they have ated under it ever ſince with great benefit to the members, 
though comparatively with very little emolument to Great Britain. The fur and peltry 
trade, were it not engroſſed by this excluſive company, might be carried on to a much 

| | greater 
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greater extent; but companies, though perhaps neceſſary tothe gli ald wow: 1 
commerce, have ever been found detrimental to the intereſts of their country. 

The Hudſon's Bay Company employ only four ſhips; ar} ons endked and rey auen 
They have four forts; namely, Churchill, Nelſen, New Severn, and Albany, which ſtand 
on the weſtern ſnore of the bay, and are garriſoned by a hundred and eigity- ſix men. They 
export commodities to the value of about fixteen thouſand pounds annually, and bring 
home returns to the amount of near thirty thouſand, which yield to the revenue a ſum 
ſhort of four thouſand pounds. Small as this commerce is, it nevertheleſs affords immenſe 
profits to the company, and even ſome advantages to Great Britain in general; the com- 
modities We exchange with the Indians for their furs and ſkins being all manufactured in 
Britain, and in general of ſuch materials as could not be diſpoſed: oft in any country: lefs: ſa- 
vage and ignorant. The rudeft workmanſhip meets with admirers among theſe uncivilized 
Indians, and the moſt faulty goods find a ready market. On tlie other hand; the ſkins and ; 
furs imported from Hudſon's-Bay enter largely into our manufactures, and afford materials | 7 
for n a beneficial commerce wiſe ſeveral . nations. | AR 4 


CHAP. 4 
CANADA. 


A N A D A, or the province of Quebec, is bounded by New Britain wt n 

Bay on the north and eaſt; by Nova Scotia, New England, and New Vork, on the 

ſouth; and by undiſcovered tracts of land on the weſt: lying between 45 and 52 degrees 

of north latitude, and 61 and 80 1 of weſt longitude ; and being about” eight ee m 
long, and two hundred broad. 

Situated in a pretty high northern latitude for the continent of America, tie winters in 
this province are long and ſevere; but the ſummers, though ſhort, are warm, and extremely 
pleaſant; and, indeed, the general ſerenity of he" air + "ey n CG: or at 
leaſt perfectly ſalubrious. 

The fall, notwithſtanding the icy cold which binds it for ſo large a pinbgidthci of the 
year, is in general very good; and in many places both pleaſant and fertile, producing | | 
wheat, barley, rye, with many-other ſorts of grain, as well as fruits and vegetables: to- | | 
bacco, in particular, is much cultivated, and ſeems perfectly congenial to the ſoil: The Iſſe 

of Orleans, near Quebec, as well as the lands lying contiguous to the River St; Lawrence 

and other. large ſtreams, are remarkable for the richneſs of their ſoil; and the meadow. 

grounds in Canada, which are well watered, pie the moſt luxuriant paſturage for vaſt 

numbers of great and ſmall cattle. _ 

This province is watered with numerous rivers, many of which are large, bold; and' 
deep. The moſt conſiderable are, the. Outtauais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſpaires, and 
Trois Rivieres; but theſe are all abſorbed by that vaſt collection of waters the River St. 

Lawrence. This noble river iſſues from the Lake Ontario; and, taking a north-eaſt courſe; 


waſhes 


| 
| 
| 


_ waſhes Montreal, where it receives the Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands. Con. 
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tinuing to flow in the ſame direction, it meets the tide upwards of four hundred miles from 
the ſea, where it is navigable by large veſſels; and below Quebec, which is three hundred 
and twenty miles from the ocean, it is ſo broad and deep, that the royal navy of Great Bri- 
tain aſſiſted in the reduction of that capital. After receiving innumerable ſtreams in it's 
courſe, this great river falls into the ocean at Cape Roſieres, where it is thirty leagues broad, 
extremely boiſterous, and the cold intenſe; and, in it's extenſive progreſs, it farms a Variety 
of bays, harbours, and iſlands, many of which are extremely fertile and delightful. 

But if the rivers in this country are conſiderable, the lakes are ſtill more ſo; and, though 
the only ſettlements of any importance at preſent are on the River St. Lawrence, if we 
carry our proſpects into futurity, it is not improbable that Canada, and thoſe vaſt regions to 
the weſt, will be enabled to carry on an extenſive trade on the great lakes of freſh water 
ſurrounded by theſe countries. Theſe lakes are five in number: the ſmalleſt of which, that 
of Ontario, is no leſs than two hundred leagues in circumference; a moſt charming piece 
of water, and more extenſive than any lake in the other parts of the world: Erie, or Oſwego, 
extends farther in length; but being more of an oblong figure, it's circumference is not 
much greater than that of Ontario: the lake of Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and it's 
circumference is not leſs than three hundred leagues: Michigan is nearly of the ſame ex- 


tent; though, like Lake Erie, it is rather long, and comparatively narrow: but Lake Su- 


perior is by far the moſt ſpacious, contains ſeveral large iſlands, and is at leaſt five hundred 
leagues in circuit. All theſe lakes are navigable by the largeſt veſſels, and preſerve a com- 
munication with each other; except that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is inter- 


rupted by a ſtupendous fall, or cataract, called the Falls of Niagara. Where the rock croſles 


it, the water is about half a mile broad, and from the bend of the cliff deſcribes a creſcent, 
When it comes to the perpendicular fall, which is one hundred and fifty feet, words cannot 
ſufficiently expreſs the ſenſations occaſioned by ſeeing ſuch a vaſt body of water violent!y 
thrown from ſo amazing an elevation on the rocks below; from which it again rebounds 
toa very great height; and, from it's being converted into foam by theſe violent agitations, 
appears as white as ſnow. The noiſe of this fall is often heard at the diſtance of fifteen 
miles, and ſometimes much farther; and the vapour ariſing from it, which reſembles a cloud, 
or pillar of ſmoke, varied like the rainbow, may alſo be ſeen at a very conſiderable diſtance, 
whenever the ſun and the poſition of the traveller happen to favour the ſight. Beaſts and 
fowls frequently loſe their lives in attempting to ſwim acroſs, and are found daſhed to pieces 
below; and ſometimes Indians, either through careleſſneſs or inebriety, meet the ſame tre- 
mendous fate, which draws a vaſt number of birds of prey to the place, in hopes of feaſting 
on their carcaſes. 5 | 

The River St. Lawrence is the only outlet of theſe lakes by which they diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the ocean. Whey Canada was in the poſſeſſion of the French, they built forts at 
the ſeveral ſtraits by which theſe lakes communicate with each other, as well as where the 
Lake Superior gives ſource to the above river; by which means they effectually ſecured to 


fthemſelves the trade of the lakes, as well as an influence over all the contiguous Indian 
nations. | | 
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The only metal which has as yet been thoroughly diſcovered in Canada, is cantained i in 
2 fine lead-mine near Quebee; though we are informed that ſilver has been found in ſome 
ol the mountains. Coals, however, abound in different parts of the province; a bleſſing 
peculiarly grateful in a country where the eold is ſo very intenſe. | 

Canada, ftretching a confiderable way on the back of the other colonies, contains 458 
all the different ſpecies of animals and wood to be met with in North America; which, to 

avoid repetition, we ſhall notice in this place. 

It is well known that North America contains the moſt extenſive foreſts in the world: 
theſe form a continued wood, not planted by the hands of men, but, to appearance, coeyal with 
the world itſelf. Nothing can exhibit a more magnificent landſcape: the trees loſe them- 
ſelves in the clouds; and there is fuch a prodigious variety of ſpecies, that, even among 
thoſe perſons who have taken the greateſt pains to enumerate them, there is not, perhaps, one 
of them who has half compleated the catalogue. The province now under conſideration 
produces, among others, two ſpecies of pines, the white and red; four ſorts of firs; two ſorts 
of cedar and oak, the white and the red; the male and female maple; three forts of aſh- 
trees, the free, the mongrel, and the baſtard; three ſorts of walnut-trees, the hard, the ſoft, 
and the ſmooth; vaſt numbers of beech-trees, and white wood; white and red elms, and 
poplars. The Indians excavate the red elms into canoes; ſome of which, formed of one 
entire piece, are ſufficiently capacious to contain twenty perſons: others are made of the 
bark, the different pieces of which they ſew together with the interior rind, and daub over 
the ſeams with pitch, or rather with a bituminous matter reſembling it, in order to prevent 
their leaking; and the ribs of theſe canoes are compoſed of the boughs of trees. About 
the month of November, the bears and wild cats take up their relidence i in the hollow elms, 
where they remain till April. 

In this province there are alſo 2 ; plum- trees; 3 the fruit of 
which, when infuſed in water, produces that valuable liquid; an aquatic plant called alaco, 
the fruit of which may be formed into a confection ; the white-thorn ; the eotton- tree, on 
the top of which grow ſeveral tufts of lowers, which, when ſhaken in the morning before 
the dew falls off, produce a kind of honey, affording, when boiled, à ſaccharine ſubſtance, 
while the ſeeds of the ſame tree contain a very fine cotton; the ſun-plant, which teſembles 
a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeven or ow feet; n. corn, F rench * 
gourds, melons, capillaire, and hops. 

To the ſpoils of the Canadian animals, ada are both curious: 3 3 3 | 
materials of many of our manufactures, as well as the greateſt part of the commerce yet 
carried on between us and that country. The foreſts of Canada afford ſhelter and nourifh- 
ment to a variety of creatures, which indeed traverſe the uncultivated parts of the whole | 
continent; particularly ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martens, wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, 
ſquirrels of a large fize and greyiſh colour, hares, and rabbits. The ſouthern parts 
are well ſtocked with wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, various ſpecies of roebucks, goats, 
and wolves. - The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which are extremely numerous in this coun- 
try, fwarm with otters; and beavers, of which the white are highly valued for their great 
— as well as thoſe entirely black. The American beaver, though it reſembles the 
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creature known i in Europe by that name, has many peculiarities, which render it's hiſtory 
the moſt curious of any animal we are acquainted with: it is near four feet long, and gene. 
rally weighs about ſixty or ſeventy pounds; it lives from fifteen-to 1 ina years; 3 and the 


female generally brings forth four young ones at a time, 


The beavers are amphibious quadrupeds; and, though incapable of continning ws under 
water, find it neceſſary to bathe frequently. The favages, who wage a continual war with 
theſe animals, believe that they are rational creatures; that they live in ſociety; and that they 
are governed by a leader, reſembling their own ſachem, or prince. It muſt, indeed, be con- 
feſſed, that the curious relations given of theſe animals by ingenious travellers, the manner 
in which they contrive their habitations, and provide food for their ſupport during the winter, 
but always in proportion to it's continuance and ſeverity, ſeem to indicate fome approaches 
of inſtinct to rationality ; and, in ſome inſtances, the ſuperiority of the former. 

The furs of the beavers are of two kinds, the dry and the green; the dry furs are com- 
poſed of their ſkins before they have been applied to any uſe; and the green furs are thoſe which 
have been worn by the Indians, after being ſewed together and beſmeared with unctuous 
ſubſtances, which not only render them more pliable, but give the fine down which is ma- 
nufactured into hats that oily quality which fits it for being worked up with the dry fur: and 
both the Engliſh and Dutch have lately diſcovered the method of making excellent cloths, 
gloves, ſtockings, as well as hats, from the fur of the beaver. Nor is the value of theſe 
ſagacious animals confined ſolely to the fur produced by them; they likewiſe yield the true 
ciſtereum, which is contained in ſmall bags in the lower parts of their bellies, ſeparate from 
their teſticles. The fleſh of beavers is likewiſe eſteemed delicious food though, when 
boiled, it has a diſagreeable reliſh. 

The muſk-rat feems to be a diminutive - kind of Le and W that . in 
almoſt every reſpect, except it's tail: it weighs about five or ſix pounds, and affords a very 
ſtrong muſk. 

Many extraordinary medicinal alle are aſcribed to the hoof of the left-foot of the 
elk, an animal of the ſize of a mule, It's fleſh is both agreeable-and nutritive, and it's 
colour is a mixture of light grey and dark red: it ſhews a predilection for the colder cls. 
mates; and, when the depth of the ſnow covers every herb, it ſubſiſts on the bark of trees. 
When this animal is cloſely purſued, it ſometimes fprings very furiouſly on the hunter, and 
tramples him to death: to prevent which, he throws his cloaths to the prey; and, while the 
deluded animal exhauſts all it's fury on them, proper meaſures are taken to diſpatch it. 

A very curious carnivorous animal, called the carcajou, is found in Canada: it ſeems to 
be of the feline, or cat kind; and has a tail ſo extremely long, that Charlevoix informs us 
he/twiſted it ſeveral times round it's body. From the tip of the ſnout to the, inſertion of 
the tail, it meaſures about two feet; and we are told that this creature, after winding itſelf 


round a tree, will dart from thence . the . tends. it's ſtrong tail round it's body, and 


cut it's throat in an inſtant. | 
The buffalo, or wild ox, very much reſembles chat of ace ; and it's ; body i is ered 


with a kind of black wool, which is highly valued. The fleſh of the female is excellent 
| an _— hides of both ſexes are much eſteemed. on account of their being as ſoft and 
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the Indians make from them are with difficulty penetrated by a muſket- ball. 


The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, and differs in that reſpect only from the. 


European animal of the ſame name. Wolves, though not very numerous in this province, 
afford excellent furs; their fleſh, which is white, is reckoned ſalubrious, and they poſteſs 
the faculty of purſuing their prey to the very tops of the higheſt trees, Black foxes are very 
ſcarce, and are on that account highly valued, but thoſe of other colours are more com- 
mon; and, towards the Upper Miſſiſſippi, there are ſome of a fine ſilver colour, and extremely 
beautiful: they live upon aquatic fowls, which, by : means of a variety of antic 888 
they decoy within their reach. 

The pole- cat of this country is wholly covered with a beautiful white fur, except on the 


tip of it's tail, which is as black as jet. Nature has afforded this animal no defence but 


that of it's urine, the ſmell of which is intolerably nauſeous, and which it ſprinkles plenti- 
fully on it's tail, and throws on it's affailant. The Canadian wood- rat, which is of a beau- 
tiful ſilvery colour, has a buſhy tail, and is twice as big as the European animal of that 


name: the female has a bag under her belly, which ſhe opens and ſhuts at pleaſure, to. 


conceal her young in the hour of danger. 


Canada produces three ſpecies of ſquirrels ; and that called the Aying-ſquirrel is ſaid to leap 


from one tree to another at the diſtance of more than forty paces. This little animal is 
eaſily domeſticated and is remarkable for it's vivacity: it readily lodges i in whatever place 
it can find; in the coat-ſleeve, a pocket, or a muff; but generally adheres to it's maſter, 


whom it is capable of diſtinguiſhing among a confuſed number of people. The Canadian 


porcupine is ſomewhat leſs than a middie-fized: dog; and, when roaſted, is as delicious as 2 
ſucking-pig. The hares and rabbits differ little from thoſe of Europe, except that they 
aſſume a greyiſh colour in winter. In the foreſts there are two different ſpecies of bears, 
the reddiſh and the black; the former of which is the moſt dangerous. The bear, how- 
ever, is not naturally ferocious, unleſs when wounded, or oppreſſed with hunger ; ; and, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, it purſues every animal it meets. About the month of July the 


bear is extremely lean, and it's rapacious appetites are much increaſed. Scarcely any thing 


is undertaken with greater ſolemnity among the Indians, than hunting the bear; and an. 
alliance with a celebrated bear-hunter, who has been. fortunate enough to diſpatch ſeveral 
in one day, is more eagerly ſought after than with one who has ſignalized himſelf in war, 
becauſe the chace is the only means by which the natives are ſupplied with food and rai- 
ment. 

The ornithology of this country ack an F field 0 ) the naturaliſt, There arenum- 
bers of eagles; falcons; goſhawks; tercels; and partridges of various colours, with long tails, 
which they ſpread out like fans, in a very beautiful and pleaſing manner. Woodcocks are 
not very numerous; but ſnipes, and other water-game, are found in aburalance, A Canadian: 
raven is ſaid by ſome authors to be as grateful to the taſte as a pullet; and an owl is even 
eſteemed preferable. Blackbirds, ſwallows, and larks, are plentiful; and there are no leſs 


than. twenty-two different ſpecies of ducks, a great number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſ- 


n ito water-hens, aud, and other large aquatic fowls. The Canadian an 


7, 


pliable as ſharfoy leather; and, at the ſame time, ſo very Aron, that the bubkiew which 
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is a wad beau bird. There are alſo thruſhes. and goldfinches: : but the moſt celebrated 
ſongſter of the groves, is the vhite - bird, a ſpecies of ortolan, very vivid in it's colours, and 
remarkable for announcing the return of ſpring. The fly-bird! is eſteemed one of the moſt 
beautiful and extraordinary of any in nature; but, with all it's plumage, it is no bigger 
than a cock-chaffer and it en a noiſe with it's _ eee the nn of a 
. large 75 
80 is one of the 18 formidyble Arpa which this country bebe, and 
therefore deſerves particular attention. Some of them are as big as a man's leg, and long 
in proportion. The ſtructure of the tail of this reptile is a ſingular phænomenon, being 
ſcaly like a coat of mail, and an additional ring, or row of ſcales, growing on it every year; 
fo that it's age may be diſcovered by it's tail as eaſily as that of a horſe by it's teeth. In 
moving, it makes a loud rattling noiſe, from which it has obtained it's name. It's bite is 
| faid to be mortal, if a ſpeedy remedy be not applied; but, in all places where theſe dange- 
rous reptiles breed, there grows a plant, called rattleſnake herb, the root of which is an un- 
failing antidote againſt the venom of the ſerpents, and that with the moſt ſimple prepara- 
tion; for it only requires being pounded or chewed, and applied to the wound like a plai- 
ſter. The rattle-ſnake ſeldom moleſts travellers when unprovoked; and never darts at any 
perſon without firſt rattling it's tail. When purſued, it folds itſelf in a round circle with 
it's head in the centre, and ſprings with great fury and violence on it's purſuers; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the ſavages are not afraid to attack it; they eſteem it's fleſh as peculiarly | 
excellent; and, as it poſſeſſes ſome medicinal qualities the American phyſicians el 
in a variety of caſes. 
The fiſheries of Canada are by ſome eſteemed more PEO TTY than the furs them- 
ſelves, though ſo numerous and valuable, The River St. Lawrence contains perhaps the 
4h greateſt variety of fiſh of any in the world, and theſe in the utmoſt plenty, and of the moſt 
a - delicious kinds. Befides an infinite variety of other fiſh i in the rivers and lakes, there are ſea- 
wolve:, ſea- cow, porpoiſes, lencornets, goberques, ſea-plaiſe, falmon, trout, turtle, lobſters, 
chaouraſous, ſturgeons, achigaus, giltheads, tunnies, ſhads, lampreys, ſees, W 

| mackarel, ſoals, herrings, anchovies, and pilchards. 

I be ſea- wolf, fo called from it's howling, i is an amphibious animal; and the largeſt ſort 
is faid to weigh two thoufand pounds. The fleſh of theſe animals i is eſteemed proper for 
food; but the greateſt advantage ariſes from their oi), which is uſed both for burning, and for 

currying leather. Their ſkins make excellent coverings for trunks; and, though infe- 

rior in beauty to Morocco leather, preſerve their freſhneſs longer, and are lels liable to 

crack. Shoes and boots made of their fins are impervious to the any Þ and, when beer 
perly tanned, may be converted to a variety of purpoſes. 

The Canadian fea-cow is larger than the ſea- wolf, but bears ſome reſemblance to a | 

it's conformation: it has two teeth of the thickneſs of a man's arm, which, when full- 

grown, appear like horns; and theſe, as well as the other teeth, are excellent ivory. Some 
of thee porpoiſes of the River St. Lawrence are large enough to yield a hogſhead of oil; 
and their ſkins are made into waiſteoats, which are not only exceedingly durable, but which 
are ſaid to be even muſquet-proof, The lencornet i is a kind of euttle-fiſh, generally quite 


circular, 


„nan. 


difter principally in ie; ſome ein i rye hw — 100 Ms m_ 
the laſt only are caught, and ate dſtoemod very agfecable food; _ The goberque: has the 
taſte and flavour of a young cod; and) the ſea · plaiſe, rhich neee eee e 
a armed with iron hooks, 18: reckoned very delicious. Nei 

Ihe chaouruſou is an armed fiſhy about five feet lues bes dbäche min emon's-thigh':..fs 
: Kſembles che pie, but is covered wick ſcales: which are dagger proof; it's colbur is 4 
| filvery' grey; and under it's moutly grows a bony ſubſtanet dertatedd at the edges. From 
the very external: appearance of ſuch a-welt-fortified: animal, we might: naturally: conceive 
it to be a tyrant of the deep: We have few inſtances of fiſh-preying'on- the feathered 
race; but this creature: does it with abundance of art: it conceals; itfelf- among the reeds 
and canes;-in ſuch a manner, that nothing is perceptible except it's weapon, which it holds 
up in 4- perpendicular direction above the ſurface of the water; and the fowl, imagining 
it to be only a withered: reed, perches on. it without apprehenſion; but is no ſooner 
ghd, chan the fiſn opens it's throat; and makes ſuch a ſudden effort to ſeize it's prey, 
chat it "oy ſeldom en "I fin, eg is We confined to the Sanger 5 
— 
The Aurgoon being: both a freſh and a — gb, is found wits conſis; had in we 
kes from eight to twelve feet long, and proportionably thick; and there is alſo a ſmaller 
ſpecies of ſturgeon, the fleſh of which is very tender and delicate. The achigau, and the 
gilt-head, are fiſh peculiar to the River St. Lawrence; and in ſome of the Canadian rivers 
there is found a ſpecies of alligators, differing very little from theſe of the * N in 
their being leſs ferocious and formidable. on 
_ - While Canada remained in the poſſeſſion of the French, mi of 10 River St. Cad 
rence were very populous ; and ſince the province has fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, 
that population bas unqueſtionably increaſed. It is, however, impoſſible to form any pre- 
eiſe iden of the number of inhabitants, both of French and Britiſh extraction, which peo- 

ple this province. The revolt of the more ſouthern colonies has certainly proved favour- 
able in one reſpect toſuch of them as have continued in allegiance to their natural ſovereign; 

and accordingly the adherents to the Britiſh crown having found it neceſſary, not only 
through prineiple, but alſo from motives of perſonal ſecurity, to ſeek the protection of that 

government in whoſe cauſe they riſqued both their lives and property, have emigrated i into 
Nova Scotia and Canada in eonfiderable numbers, 055 wer TIE rs er A. of 
- thoſe remaining appendages of Great Britain. Kooks 
The different tribes of native Indrans in Canada are Amed innumera Ale $- lab We: 
ble are obſerved to decreafe in proportion to their intercourſe with Europeans; probably 
from their immoderate uſe of fpirituous liquors, of which they are exceſſively fond: but as 

* kberty'is their ruling paſſion, we may ann ſuppoſe Tk, © as the hay wo N 

former will retreat to more diſtant regions. . 
Before che Canadian coloniſts fell under che Britifh government, they lived! in great: af. 
fluehde, being exeniytet front All taxes; alid-indulged with fulliberty to hunt, fiſh, fell tim 

ber, arid * plant and ſow as much land as they *. proper; and, by the articles of ca- 
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pitulation ge granted to the French when this country wasreduced, botir individuals: uc bent 
rqunities were continued in the full poſſeſſion of their original privileges and immunities.” -. 
However, in the year 1774, an act was paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain, for 
making more effectual proviſion for the government of the province of Quebec; by which 
it was enacted, that it ſhould be lawful for his majeſty, his heirs: and ſueceſſors, by warrant 
under his or their ſignet or ſign-manual, and with the advice of the privy-council, to conſti- 
tute and appoint a council for the province of Quebec, to. conſiſt of ſuch perſons reſident 
there, not exceeding twenty-three i in number, nor leſs than ſeventeen, as his majeſty, his 
heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhall be pleaſed to appoint; and upon the death, removal, or abſence, 
of any members of the ſaid council, in like manner to conſtitute and appoint others to ſuc. 
ceed them: and this council ſo nominated or appointed, or the majority of them, are veſted 
with power and authority to make ordinances for the peace, welfare, and good government, 
| of the province, with the conſent of the governor, or, in his abſence, of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, or commander in chief for the time being. This council, however. is not authorized 
to impoſe any taxes, except for the purpoſe of making roads, the reparation of public build- 
ings, or ſuch local conveniencies. By this act, likewiſe, all matters of controverſy relative 
to property and civil rights are to be determined by the F rench laws of Canada; but the 
criminal Jaw of England is to be continued in the province, The inhabitants of Canada 
are alſo allowed by this act to profeſs the Roman Catholic religion; and the Popiſh clergy 
are inveſted with a right to claim their accuſtomied dues from thoſe of the fame religion. 

An act which introduced ſuch material innovations into the Britiſh conſtitution, could not 
fail to alarm the friends of their country; it excited violent. apprehenſions, both in England: 
arid America; and unqueſtionably tended to enflame that ſpirit of diſſaffection which ſoon 
after broke out in the colonies. How it mx operate for the e, of er ere time 
alone” can develope. ' | 

The Canadians import * 3 e "He Sg wine; cloths: of, various forts 
but principally coarſe; and wrought iron. The Indian trade likewiſe occaſions a demand 
for rum, tobacco, blankets, guns, powder, ball, flints, kettles, hatchets, and toys and trinkets - 
of every kind. While this country was in the poſſeſſion of the French, the Indians ſupplied 
| them. with peltry; and the French had traders who, after the manner of the aborigines, 

_ traverſed the vaſt Iakes-and rivers, in canoes, with incredible induftry and. patience, carry- 
ing their goods into the remoteſt parts of America, among nations entirely unknown to 
Britons. Theſe again brought their ſkins and furs to the French marts, or fairs, at Mon- 
treal, ſometimes from the diſtance of one thouſand miles. Theſe fairs, which began in June, 
frequently laſted for three months; and, during their continuance, guards were employed, 
who, with the governor in perſon, afliſted in preſerving order amongſt ſuch a concourſe. of 
people, and ſo great a variety of ſavage nations. But, notwithſtanding theſe: precautions, 
diſorders and tumults frequently happened; and the Indians, who are extravagantly | 
fond of brandy, ſometimes bartered their whole ſtock for a very ſmall quantity of that per- 
nicious ſpirit: and, what is very remarkable, many of thoſe nations actually paſſed by our 
ſettlement 1 e in New York, 46 travelled two ö hundred e to Montreal, 


ee e Pais had Pap - | though. 
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though they might have. etl ah "EOS at the Geiger: fo great y did the French 
exceed us in the art af conciliating the affections of theſe lavage nations. 8 

Since Canada fell under the Britiſh government, our trade with that country has poen 
computed to employ about ſixty ſhips, and one thouſand ſeamen, annually. The exports 
in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-root, capillaire, and wheat, amount, at an average of three 
years, to a- ſum little ſhort, of one hundred and fix thouſand: pounds; and the i imports. from 
Great Britain, in a variety of articles, are calculated at nearly the ſame, ſum. It is unne- 
ceſſary to make any comments on che value and importance of this trade, it being obvious 
that it not only ſupplies us with᷑ ſuch unmanufactured materials as are indiſpenſably neceſ-. Ws 
fary in many articles: of our commerce, but alſo takes in exchange either the manufactures 
rn . 

But notwithſtanding all the attention that can poſſibly be paid to the commerce and.co-, 
lonkanicil of Canada, there will ever ariſe inſuperable inconveniencies from the winter ſea-, 
lon, which is ſo exceffively ſevere from December to April, that the largeſt, rivers are then, 
frozen over; and the ſnow is generally from four to ſix feet deep on the, ground, even in 
thoſe parts of the country which lie 3 degrees ſouth. of London, and in the temperate lati- 8 
tude of Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes from the falls in the River St. Lawrence be- 
low Montreal, which render it both difficult and dangerous for very large ſhips to penetrate 
to that emporium of internal commerce: however, veſſels of three or four hundred tons - 
burden annually arrive there, unimpeded by thoſe barriers to ſhips of larger burden. ; 

The e only towns of importance in . are Quebec, Trois Malen, and Montreal 3. 
all ſituated on he Rives St, Lawrence, 3 

Quebec, the capital, not only of the pine to — 9 it gives name, but = all Can: da, 
is ſituated at the confluence of the Rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, on the Little Ri- | 
ver, about three hundred and twenty miles from che ocean. It is built on 2 rock, partly : 
compoſed of a ſpecies of marhle, and partly of ſlate. The town is divided into an Upper | 
and a Lower; and the houſes in both are built of ſtone, in a commodious, if not elegant 
manner. The fortifications are ſtrong, though not 2 9 and the town is covered | by a a 
ſtrong and beautiful citadel, in which the governor rehdes.. .. , . | 

The moſt noble edifices with which this eity is adorned, exclyſive of the Citadel; Are, the 
Jeſuits College, the Epiſcopal Palace, the houſes of the Knights Hoſpitalers and Recol- 
les, and a hoſpital. called Hotel Dieu, The number of inhabitants in the Upper and 
Lower Towns, which are united by: A * fight of ſteps, are computed at twelve or ten 
thouſand. ; 

The 4 which lies pode . rom, is ak nd commodious, = about five fathors | 
in depth; and the harbour. is flanked. by two baſtions, raiſed twenty-five feet Hon uy F 
ground, which is about the height of the tides at the times of the equinox. 15 * 

In 117, the Engliſh fitted out a fleet, with a deſign to conquer Canada; büt the expe- 
dition failed: through the raſhneſs of the admiral, who, contrary to the Vice of his: pilots, 4 
failed too near the Seven Iſles, and thus loſt his largeſt ſhips, together with three thouſind' 
of his beſt failors. Diſpirited by this loſs, the Engliſh ſeem to have dropped.all intentions 


of * their arms thither till the 22 1750, whau the immortal Wolfe, with a reſo- 
lution 
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kürt n not 66 be kitimiäabedd by any SURGIZ BASIL and brabery Which ties Kidden been 
"equalled, and never Exceeded, in any age or flat of the world; route the Preneh with 
Födigfoüs Falter; bat, to che frieparable Tos Ef bis eothrry; he fen itt td very mement 
of Vitory. In cotif6quence of this defeat, arfieles of eufitulatzon were e propoſed by 
the French gattiſon of Quebec, which in general were aeceded to on the part of 2 
a ee lf Cech das ative by bree iſtye bl — antigen 99-55 1,0 
patification of 1763. 2 8 e 91 nin R SH. fy 
In 1575, Gebet wits attacked vy a AUindER-iey Wie Om MENdet by d generals Moe. 
1 n oy ee eee in de 
„ e Montreal, (about ebe hundred! Aer miles} ll ape Ri 
ver St. Lawrence; the eye is entertained with the moſt charming landſcapes ; the banks of 
| that Fiver being in many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhaded withlofty trees. The farms 
He pretty clofe to each other all the way; ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats prefent- themſelves at 
itervals, wm cd cream Kev: ongrgrpetiac flouriſhing colony x- but there are few towns 
Villages. Many beautiful iſlands are ſcattered up and down the channel of the river, 
which have a very pleaſing effect; and, aſter paſſing che Richelieu Iſlands, the air, during 
tlie mmer montlis, 9 RIIINEE traveller is ee eee 
Hinter tranfported to another climate. 
Ferois Rivieres, or the Town of the Three Rivers; is eee Quebee 
and Montreal; and receives it's name from three rivers which unite their ſtreams at this 
place, and fall into the River St. Lawrence. It is much reforted to by ſeveral Indian na- 
tions; Who, by means of theſe rivers, carry on a trade with the inhabitants in various kinds 


bk furs an Ks. The ſutrounding country is pleaſart, and fertile in cor and fruits; and 


wunder of elegant houſes ſtand on both ſides of the river. 
Mon real ſtands on an iſland in the River St. Lawrence which 5 rien in length 
a Four-i in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which gives name to it; about half a league 
from the ſouthern more. While the French tetained poſſemon of Canada, both the city 
and iſland of Montreal belonged to private proprietors; who had fo greatly improved chem, 
that the Whole iſland: was become one of the moſt delightful ſpots in the world, and Pro- 
quttive of every thing which could adminiſter to the coriyehieticy of life: 

i rag city forms an oblong ſquare, initerſected by regular and well-formed fireets; and, 
hen it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, the buildings were cotnpleated in a very elegant 
— and every houſe was perceptible at one view either from the harbour or the ſhuthern 
Hide of dhe river, the hill on which che town ſtatids gradually Aping to the water. This 
place is ſurrounded by a wall and a dry ditch; and 15 2 in general have been 
nuch improved ſince they were occupied by the Englim. Montreal is nearly as large as 
and contains about an equal mimber of NR but it has been much 2 
by cena fr e laſt bas otra. 
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NOVA SOT 


CHAP. m. 
NOVA scOTIA. 


ov A Seotia, or Acadia, the moſt en of the continental 3 
85 by the Gulph of St. Lawrenes on the north; by that gulph and the Atlantie Ocean 
3 by the Atlantis Ocean on the ſouth; and by Canada and New England on the 
weſt : lying between 43 and 49 degrees north latitude, and between 60 and 67 eaſt, longi- 
tude z 1 e eee ang ia miles. in l. a op: banded and | 

| by in breadth, 

The principal n of Mas, Scotia are, * as St. e which Some "Y 
northern boundary; the Rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit, which run from weſt to eaſt, and 
fall into: the bay of St. Lawrence ; and thoſe of St. John, Pallumagnadi, Fenoblcot, ail St. 
Croix, which run from north to ſouth, and fall. into the ſea near Fundy: Bay. 

The coaſt has the advantage of many bays, harbours, and ereeks. Phe harbour of he- 
bucto, both as to ſafety: and convenience, may juſtly be eſteemed one of the fineſt in tha 
world; and is therefore the place: of rendezvous for the royal navy of Great Britain Wile 
ſtationed in America, being furniſhed, with a royal dock, and conveniences; for : 
and caroening the largeſt ſhips; The entrance into it ĩs from the ſouth ; and on the nbrth-.. 
eaſt ſide. lies a large irregular iſland, named Cornwallis, from the firſt governor of Hallifax. 
This ifland, as well as a ſmaller one lying higher up the —— 
very commodiouſſy ſituated for a ee 1. — onveni ; 
curing the fin. 2 
The lakes in Nora Scotia are numetous, da they have gator e any e- 
priate names 
Theugb this 5 niche en eee it has heats fiound ach aus- 
able to European conſtitutions, from the thick, gloom, or fog, which overſpreads/it for ſame: 
months in the year. The quick tranſitions liewiſe from. extreme-cold to an equal degree 
of heat, have eortainly very noxious effects on the vital ceconomy;. but we may reaſonably 
conelude that, when: Nova Scotia ſhall become better cultivated, the ſags will de leſs fre- 
quent, and the winters more mild. At preſent, indeed, this province is almoſt a continuad 
foreſt, in which: agriculture: has made but little progreſs. In molt parts, the ſail is, chin 
and barren, producing only 2 ſhrivelled; kind) of corn, and graſs intermix I widr a fhongy- 
moſs, However, it is not uniformly bad; thete are wadts- im the peninſula to the ſouth- 
ward not inferior to the beſt land in New England; and in; genen hemp: and lar are 
found to thrive very well. Tue timber is well ee ene nayal a — 
ture, and produces piteh and tar. 
Nova Scotia affords the ſame animal e ng as the od 8 provinces; ; ond. | 
cularly en, len n many kinds 
6D of 
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of European birds and quadrupeds, are plentiful and cheap. But the moſt valuable pro- 
ductions of New Scotland are it's hſh, which begin to ſpawn about the end of March, 
when they enter the rivers in incredible ſhoals; herrings in April; and ſturgeons and ſal- 
mon in May: however, the cod-fiſhery on Cape Sable coaſt, along which is one conti- 
nued range of cod-fiſhing banks and excellent harbours, 1 is the moſt n not only in 
tis country, but in the whole world. 
Notwithſtanding the forbidding appearance of this province, in it ſome of the firſt Eu- 
ropean ſettlements were formed; and it is now ſuppoſed to contain near thirty thouſand in- 
habitants. The firſt grant of lands was made by James I. to his ſecretary. Sir William 
Alexander, from whom it received the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. The 
pretenſions of the Engliſh to this country were founded on the circumftance of Sebaſtian - 
Cabot's being the original diſcoverer of it in the reign of Henry VII. Since the time, 
however, that the country was claimed by this nation, it has frequently changed it's owners, 
having been conſigned from one private proprietor to another, as well as from the French 
to the Engliſh. At laſt it was confirmed to the Engliſh by the peace of Utrecht: but their. 
deſign in acquiring it does not feem to have originated ſo much from any proſpect of direct 
profit to be obtained by it, as from an apprehenſion that the Freneh, by poſſeſſing this pro- 
vince, might thereby be furniſhed with an opportunity of annoying our other ſettlements. | 
On this principle (as it appears) three thouſand families were tranſported, in the year 
1749, into Nova Scotia, at the charge of government. They erected a town, to which they 
gave the name of Hallifax, in honour of the earl of that name, to whoſe wiſdom and attention 
Great Britain is indebted for this fettlement. Hallifax, which ſtands on Chebucto Bay, is very 
 commodiouſly fituated for the fiſhery; and has a communication with moſt parts of the pro- 
Vince, either by land- carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers. The harbour, as has been pre- 
viouſly obſerved, is one of the moſt commodious in the univerſe. The town. Nags: an en- 
trenchment, and is ſtrengthened with timber forts. 

The other moſt conſiderable towns in Nova Scotia are A 3 on the =" 
fide of Fundy Bay; which, though but nel, was formerly deemed the capital of the pro- 
vince: it's harbour is large and commodious, and capable of affording fate anchorage to a 
thouſand fail at onee. St. John's ſtands. —— of the river of the ſame name, which 
falls into the Bay of Fundy on the weſt. But the moſt recent eſtabliſhment, and which 
bids fair to become the moſt opulent, is that A. Town, founded by the American 
loyal; THO - 

The inhabitants 0 Nova JEN -export al forts of e ſuch ls, 8 hoops, 
and joiſts; together with immenſe quantities of fiſh; OY wee. Nager com 
modity, and employs a great number of hands. 

The King of Great Britain, who is ſorereign of the Gi e the 8 liey- 5 
tenant-governor, and council, that form the Upper Houſe of Aſſembly; and the erchalden 
elect the Lowes Rouſe, which is compoſed of EY of the Ree 3 
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E F 0 NE we actos to a deſcription of the een provinces which now a the '2 
"Thirteen American States, it will be proper to give a conciſe detail of the origin and. 
progreſs of that unhappy diſpute between Great Britain and her — Wick terminated 
in the acknowledged independency of the latte. 
In the year 1765, the Britiſh parliament having paſſed an 40 . impoſing balg Gates : 
on all papers and parchments made uſe of in law-proceedings, and money tranſactions be- 
tween man and man throughout the colonies; that meaſure firſt gave riſe to diſſaffection 


and animoſity in the province of New England. This a& having been repealed the ſub- | 


ſequent year, the ferment ſcemed at that time to ſubſide ; but, immediately on an attempt 1 


to levy freſh internal taxes, renin a mw of threepence a pound on all . it 77 RP 


with aggravated force. | 
The provincial aſſembly of this province had for bone years been as variance ewith Mr. 


Barnard, the governor; who having been recalled, was ſucceeded by General Gage; and a 5 5 


body of forces, amounting to about two thouſand men, arrived ſoon after. But neither the _ 
new governor, who was well known and reſpected in the province, nor the appearance :of 
the troops, could over-awe that ſpirit of oppoſition which was already gone forth: a general 
confederacy of all the old colonies, from New England to South Carolina, ſoon anc nag 
and aſſociations were every where entered into for the purpoſe of I oor all commer- 
cial intercourſe between them and the mother- country. 

A general congreſs, compoſed of deputies from the different Abtes met at Philadel.. EY 


-phia, which the authority of the Britiſh governors was not able to controul. By this con- 


greſs the right of Great Britain to levy internal taxes on the continent was denied, and the 
ſecurity of their liberties was deemed as ſhaken by the claim of ſuch a power. Petitions, , + 


remonſtrances, and addreſſes, were tranſmitted to England, couched in the moſt eee ” 


though determined language, expreſſive of their allegiance, and their earneſt deſire to be 
permitted to levy money for the uſes of government by means of their reſpective provin- 
cial aſſemblies, and not to be ſubjected to the taxation of the Britiſh parliament where they . - 
had neither repreſentatives nor intereſt - but theſe repreſentations, which were founded only 
on the common principles of Juſtice, having been diſregarded by our government, the Boſe 
tonians proceeded to freſh outrages; and threw the tea, which had been ſent but charged 
with the afore- mentioned impoſt, into the ſeaz erntg u mongeec an act was paſſed . 
to block up the port of Boſton.. . 

Much time, having afterwards been ſpent in unſucceſsful negociations, open "balliticite 
at a commenced i in 1 775 5 Ph — — in general untrained to arms, made 

, head 
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? 


head againſt a powerful army ſent out from Great Britain, and ſtrengthened with foreign 


mercenaries, under General Howe; while between eighty and ninety frigates of dif © 


7 ſizes were ſtationed along the coaſt, and ſome ſhips of the lig rende zvouſed at New York, 


The various advantages and repulſes, the change of commanders, and the attempts at ne. 


gociation, which followed, are freſh. in the memory of every perſon whoſe age or capacity 


then permitted him to attend to ſuch events. 


On the fourth of July 1 776, the Congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which they 


aſſigned their reaſons for withdrawing their allegiance from the King of Great Britain. In 


S. e by che Herr of. the inhabitants of the United Colonies of New Hampdie, 


/ laſſachuſett's au, | Rhode. 


— 


land. and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New Vork, 


Ver Jericy, Penplylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginis, North Carolina, Sh. Caren, 


and Georgia, they declared, that they then were, and of ri ght ought to be, free and inde., 


| pendent ſtates; and that, ag ſuch, they had full power to Tevy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other acts and things which independent ſtates may 


of right, do. They alſo publiſhed articles of confederation and, perpetual union between the 


* 


United Colonies, in which they aſſumed the title of the United States of America; and by 


a» 


which each of the colonies contracted a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friendſhip for their 


$ 


common defence, for the maintenance of their liberties, and for their general and mutual 

- advantage; obliging themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt all violence that might threaten 

A er any of them; and to repel in common all. the attacks that might be levelled againſt 

all, or any of them: on account of religion, ſovereignty, commerce, or under any other pe- 

text whatſoeyer, Each of the colonies, however, reſerved to themſelves alone the excluve 

right. of regulating their internal government, and of framing laws, in, all matters not in- 

. Juded in tha articles. of confederation, . But, for the. more convenient. management of the 

general intereſts of the United States, it was reſolved, that delegates ſhould be annually ap- 

Painted, in ſuch manner as the legiſlature o 
the firſt Monday of Noyember of every y 


ach ſtate ſhould direct, to meet in congreſs on 
5; with a power reſerved to each ſtate to recal it's. 
delegates or anq of them, at any time within the year, and to ſend others in their ſtead for 
the remainder of the year. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that no ſtate was to be repreſented in 


congreſs hy leſs than two,. nor more. than ſeven membets; and that no perſon was capable 
of being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of fix years; nor was any perſon, 


being a delegate, capable of holding any office under the United States, for which he; r 
any for his benefit, ſhould receive any ſalary, fees, or emoluments, of any kind whatſoever. 


In determining queſtions in the United States in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate was 
. to have one vote, and no more, Every ſtate was to abide. by the determinations of the 


United States in congreſs, aſſembled, on al. queſtigns which ſhould be ſubmitted to chem by 
the confederation, The antecadant articles. of confederation were ta. he inxiolably obſerved | 
by every, Gate, and the union to, he herpetual; nor was any; alteration.at any time thereafter 


S k 


to be made in any of tham, unleſa ſuch alteratiqn was acceded to in a congreſs of the United 
States, and aſterwards confirmed by the legiſlature of every particular ſtate. Wn | 


under 


the United States gf America, by cancluding with. them a treaty. ef amity and 0 


NEW ENGLAND. L prog 
under that deſignation : November 30, 7782, proviſionaliarticles were ſigned at Paris by 
the Britiſh and Ameriean commiſſioners, in which his Britannic Majeſty acknowledged tlie 
Thirteen Colonies: to be free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates; which articles were after- 
wards ratifted by a definitive treaty. Thus, in a few years; was the Britiſh empire torn to 
pieces; ; and the power which uſed to give lay to all rere ſunk under it's conftitirſonal 

t. 

New England, the head of the confederacy, and, as has been bey obferved, the 
origin of the faction, is bounded on tlie norch - eaſt by Nova Scotia; on tlie weſt by Canada; 
on the ſouth by New Vork; and on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ortaet! lying between 47 and 
40 degrees of north latitude, and between 67 and 74 degrees of weſt longitude; and ex- 
tending about five hundred and fifty miles in length; and two hundred in breadth; and ĩs 
divided into four provinces, namely; New Humpffiire, Maflachuſett's C Colony, Ritode Iſlandz | 
and Connecticut. 

This country is extremely well bre by e Rivers Connecticut, Fhames, Patuxent, 
Merimac, Piſcataway, Saco, Caſco, Kinebeque; and Penobſcot. The moft celebrated bays 
and harbours are thoſe of Plymouth, Rliode Iſland, and Providence Plantations; Momument 
Bay, Weſt Harbour, Boſton Harbour, Piſcataway, and Caſeo Bay. 

Ihe chief capes are thoſe of Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne; Lee Neri, Cipe 
Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape Small Pong: 

Though: fituated ten degrees nearer the ſun than Great Britain, the Ader bert sen 
earlier, continues longer, and is more ſevere, than in England. The ſummer; on the cons. 
trary, is more intenſely. hot,; and far exceeds any thing” experienced in the fame Euro- 
pean latitude. However, the ſerenity of the ſky amply compenſates for the extremes of 
heat and cold; and renders this country ſo falubrious, that it is ſaid to agree better with Bri- 
tiſh conſtitutions than any other of the American: provinces. During the winter ſeaſon; 
the winds are boiſterous and piercing; and naturaliſts aſeribe the early approach, the oon 
tinuance, and the ſeverity of winter, to the large freſh- water lakes lying to the north-weſt 
of New England, which are frozen over for ſeveral 3 _ * to the 1 
uncultivated ſtate of North America. 

| The longeſt day at Boſton is about fifteen hours, and the: ſhorteſt nine. The fun ite, 
at the ſummer ſolſtice, twenty-ſix minutes after four in the morning, and ſets: at thirty 
four minutes: paſt ſeven in the evening; and; at the winterdolltjen it riſa rea 
alter ſeven, and ſets twenty-ſeven minutes after four. . 

The eaſtern ſhore, of America is generally low,. and. in forms parts: ;ſwatopy;. but, farther 
back; the country gradually aſſumes. a hilly aſpect. In New England, towards the north- 
eaſt, the lands become rocky and mountainous; and the ſoil throughout is various, but moſt 
fertile towards the ſouth. Near Maſſachuſett's Bay, the mould is black, and extremely 
rich; and there the original planters diſcovered graſs above a yard high. The uplands, 
however, being for the moſt part a mixture of ſand and gravel inclining to clay, are defi- 
cient in fertility; while the low grounds abound: in meadows and paſturage. 

European grain has not been cultivated in New England with much ſucceſs: the . 


is liable t. to o be blighted; the * never comes to tall pe 80m and the oats are thin, and 


* 8 
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loaded with chaff. However, Indian corn flouriſhes in the moſt WENDY! manner, and 
conſtitutes the general ſupport of the lower claſs of people; who likewiſe malt and brew it 
into-a beer which is far from being difagreeable: but their common beverage is Cyder and 
ſpruce-beer; the latter being made of the tops of the ſpruce-fir, with the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of molaſſes. New England likewiſe produces a large quantity of hemp and flax; 

and the fruits common to Great Britain in general arrive at conſiderable perfection, and vel | 
more abundant crops than they uſually do in their native climate. | | 

But the moſt valuable productions of New England conſiſt in the variety and value of 
it's timber; ſuch as oak, aſb, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, cheſnut, hazel, 
ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dyeing or tanning leather, carpenter's work, and 
naval architecture. The oaks are reputed inferior to thoſe of England; but the firs are 
of an amazing height and bulk, and formerly furniſhed the royal navy of Great Britain 
With yards and maſts. Conſiderable quantities of pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine, gums; and 
balm, are extracted from the trees; and as the ſoil likewiſe n hemp and flax, a lip: 
may be built and rigged with the produce of the country. 

Several valuable iron mines, of the moſt excellent quality we} wont, | have lately been. 
diſcovered in New England; which, if properly worked, cannot fail 7 e highly 
beneficial to the inhabitants. 

The animals of this evuntry furniſh many. articles of . commerce. All kinds of 
European cattle thrive and multiply prodigiouſly; and the horſes of New England are hardy, 
mettleſome, and ſerviceable, though inferior in ſize to thoſe of Britain. The ſheep are 
not very numerous; and their wool, though of a ſtaple e eh long, is neither TOP _ 
nor adapted for the manufacture of elegant cloths. - | 

New England abounds with elks; deer; hares; rabbits; z eee ; 3 ; then" mon- ö 
Nies; -minks; martens; racoons; fables; bears; wolves, which are only a ſpecies of wild 
dogs; foxes; ounces; and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds. But one of the 
moſt ſingular animals of this and the neighbouring countries, is the mooſe- deer, of which 
there are two ſorts; the common light grey mooſe, reſembling the ordinary deer, which 
herd ſometimes thirty together; and the larger black mooſe, the body of which animal is 
about the fize'of a bull, his neck reſembles that of a ſtag, and his fleſh is extremely grate- 
ful to'the taſte: the horns, when full-grown, riſe about four or five feet from their baſes. to 
their tips, and have ramifications on each, which ſpread about fix feet. When thisfanimal 
goes through a thicket, or under the boughs of a tree, it reclines it's horns on it's neck, in 
order to prevent their being entangled ; and theſe horns are ſhed annually. In walking, 
the creature does not ſpring or riſe like the common deer; and a full- grown one has been 

known, without any extraordinary exertions, to ſtep over a gate five feet high. When 
rouzed from it's. cover, the mooſe will run a courſe of twenty or thirty miles before it takes 
to a bay; but, when purſued, it uſually has recourſe to the water. 5 | 

Fowls are prodigiouſly numerous in New England; particularly e PA par- 
tridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ftorks, and blackbirds ; all 
ſorts of poultry; vaſt flights of pigeons, which obſerve a area return; 1 
mega crows, _ various other Kinds. | ; PILL | 


Reptiles, 
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Reptiles, fuch as rattleſnakes, frogs, and. toads, ſwarm in the unculivated. parts of the 
country 3 ; and, together with the various THIS of owls, "es a * concert in a * 
mer 's evening | 
The ſeas round New Koglend, as well as the rivers, feng wits fth : ah even . x 
of ſeveral kinds; ſuch as the whalebone-whale ; ; the ſparmaceti-whale, which yields amber- 
gris; the fih-backed whale; the ſerag-whale; and the bunch-whale, of which prodigious 
numbers are caught. A formidable creature, called the whale-killer, from twenty to thirty 
feet long, armed with ſtrong teeth and jaws, harraſſes the whales common in thoſe ſeas; 
but, aware of his enormous ſtrength, it ſeldom attacks a full-grownwhale, or indeed a young 
one, except when in companies of ten or twelve. At the mouth of the Riyer Penobſcot 
there is an excellent mackarel fiſhery ; and, during the winter ſeaſon, 20 e. * 
cod-fiſh are caught, which are dried in the froſt. Q , 
With reſpect to the abundance of inhabitants, the Fenn "iy of confdirable: 1 ea Peering 
and the manufaQtures which are carried on in them, New England i is infinitely ſuperior to ; 
any of the United States. Indeed, the moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of Great Bri- 
tain ſcarcely make a better appearance than the cultivated ones of this province; which, 
however, reach but about ſixty miles backwards... Many gentlemen of this province poſ-. 
ſeſs conſiderable landed eſtates; but the greateſt part of it's inhabitants is compoſed of W- 
ſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own freeholds, and live in a ftile of eaſy, and per- 
haps enviable, independence. Theſe freeholds generally devolve on their children in the 
way of gavel- kind, which prevents their being able to emerge out of their original happy 
mediocrity. ' In no part of the world are the middling ranks of people more independent, * 
or poſſeſſed of a greater abundance of the convenientes of life: they are from their very 
infancy habituated to the exerciſe of arms; and, before the late conteſt with the parent, 
country, they had a provincial militia, which was by no means en z but mo" Me; 
litary ſtrength is now much more conſiderable.  _ 
Connecticut is certainly the moſt populous as well as | beſt ee part of New * 88 
land. Throughout the whole province, the men are generally robuſt, hale, and tall. The 
greateſt care is taken of the limbs and bodies of infants, which are kept perfectly ſtraight 
by means of boards; a practice borrowed from the Indian women, who entertain the greateſt 
averſion to all crooked people. Ihe ladies of Connecticut are fair, handſome, and elegant; 
modeſt and reſerved in their manners and converſation; - and ſtudiouſſy kept from an ac- 
quaintance with thoſe amuſements which tend to deſtroy the ſimplicity of virtue. They 
are not permitted to read plays; nor can they diſcuſs the doctrine of chances, or decide a. 
conteſt about whiſt; quadrille, or the opera; but they are converſant with hiſtory, geogra- 
phy, and other literary ſubjects. Hoſpitality ſeems to be the leading feature in the diſpoſi- 
tions of the inhabitants; and pi iger defect ſees to be that of too W a tincture 
of religious bigotry. , 
Calviniſm was formerly fo 5 in New England, and ſo deſtitute were the natives 4 
of charity for perſons of different ſentiments, that many ſuffered perſecution on account of 
their nonconformity. Indeed, many of the Calviniſts obſerved the ſabbath, as well as ſome 
other articles of religious faith, with a kind of Jewiſh rigour ; but their bigotry has of late 
years yoonderably decreaſed. 1 408- is at prejent.! no n n in New England; 
but 
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but every ſe& of Chriſtians.is allowed the free exerciſe of their private perſuaſions, and is 
equally. under the protection of the laws. 

As New England affords a vaſt number of articles of it's own product, it's trade muſt be 
proportionably great; but it ĩs ſtill farther increaſed-by the people of this colony being in a 
manner the carriers for all the United States, the Weſt Indies, and even for ſome parts of 
Europe. The commodities which the country yields are principally bar and pig-iron, which 
are imported into Great Britain duty free; alſo maſts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
for which they contract largely with the royal navy; pot and peatl-aſhes, ftaves, lumber, and 
boards; and all forts of proviſions, which they ſent to the French and Dutch ſugar-iſlands, 
and formerly to Barbadoes, and the ether Britiſh ifles, as grain, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, 
butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, and mackarel and cod - fiſn dried. Fhey likewiſe ſent 
thither cattle, horſes, planks, hoops, ſhingles, pipe-ftaves, oil, talow, turpentine, bark, ſkins, 
and tobacco. The valuable fiſheries of cod and maekarel on the coafts employ a conſi- 
derable number of people; and with the produce of theſe they trade to Spain, Italy, the 
Mediterranean, and the Weſt Indies, to a conſiderable amount. 

The inhabitants of New England have cultivated, with unwearied aſſiduity, the arts moſt 
neceſſary to ſubſiſtenee, They manufacture coarſe linen and woollen cloth for their own 
uſe; and conſiderable quantities of coarſe hats, which are difpofed of in the neighbouring 
colonies. Sugar-baking, diſtilling; paper-making, and falt works, are carrying on with. 

increaſing energy. The bufineſs of ſhip-building is likewiſe very important; they are 
ſometimes built on commiſſion; but frequently the merchants of New England have them 
conſtructed on their on account; and, loading them principally with the produce of the 
colony, naval ftores, fiſh and fiſh-oil; ſend them upon a trading voyage to Spain, Portugal, 
or the Mediterranean; where having diſpoſed of their cargoes, they make what advantage 

they can by freight, till they have an opportunity of ſelling the veſſels themſelves to advantage. 
HhHefore the American war broke out, it was computed that the amount of Engliſh manu- 
factures and India goods ſent into this colony from Great Britain, was not leſs, at an 
average of three years, than three hundred and ninety-frye thouſand pounds; while our im- 
ports: from - thence were calculated. at three hundred and _ thouſand five hundred 


| The hiftory.of New England, and the awd of it's government, are the kati 
of any in this part of the continent. As we have previouſly obſerved, it is divided into four 
provinces; New Hampfhire, Maſſachuſett's, Rhode Hand, and Connecticut. King James I. 
as early as 1606, had by letters patent erected two companies, with a power to ſend colo- 
nies into thoſe parts, then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the 
north-eaſt eoaſt of Aſia was at that time called. However, no ſettlements were attempted: 
in New England by virtue of this authority; the companies eontenting themſelves 
with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with the Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon 
their-coafts. This continued to be the only correſpondence between Great Britain and 
this part of America tilt the year 1621. About this time, the religious diſſentions, by 
which England was tern to pieces, had become warm and furious; Archbifhop Laud per 
ſecuting all manner of nonconformiſts with unrelenting , . men, on the other 
| hand, 
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hand, were ready to ſubmit to all the rigours of perſecution, rather chan relinquiſh their 
opinions, and conform to the ceremonies of the Church of England, which they conſidered 
as the moſt irreligious and fatal abſurdities. There was. not any part of the world into 
which they were not inclined to fly, in order to obtain liberty of conſeience. America 
opened an extenſive field to people thus prepoſſeſſed; there they were permitted to tranſport 
themſelves, and to eſtabliſh» whatever modes of religious policy they were inclined to adopt. 
With this view, having purchaſed the territory which was within the Juriſdiction of the 
Plymouth Company, and having obtained from the king the privilege of ſettling it in what- 
ever manner they pleaſed; one hundred and fifty perſons: accordingly embarked for New 
England, and built a city, to which they gave the name of Plymouth, the port from which 
they had ſailed. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the climate, the inſalubrity of the air, the 
diſeaſes to which they were naturally expoſed in a ſtrange climate, the want of all ſorts f 
conveniences, and even many of the neceſſaries of life; ſuch of them as were endued with-- 
conſtitutions fit to endure. thoſe hardſhips, not diſpirited by the deaths of their companions, 
but ſupported by the vigour peculiar to Engliſhmen, and the ſatisfaction of finding themſelves 
beyond the reach of the ſpiritual arm; ſet about cultivating the country, and took the moſt 
prudent. ſteps for the advancement. or their infant colony. Encouraged by their example, 
and actuated by the ſame. motives, new adventurers paſſed over into this land of religious 
and civil 3 ; and, before the year 1631, had actually built four towns; namely, Salem, 
Dorcheſter, Charles Nan 0 Nen which laß has . become the n of New 
England. ' 
As neceſſity. i 18 the ora 3 of that ative ap fant e which vr Ts every 
thing great among mankind, ſo an uninterrupted flow. of proſperity occaſions thoſe diſſen- 
ſions which prove the bane of human affairs, and often ſubvert the beſt concerted eſtabliſh- 
ments. This reflection is peculiarly applicable to the original inhabitants of New England: 
thoſe who had themſelves fled from perſecution, in a ſhort time became ſtrongly tainted with 
the illiberak ſpirit of intolerancy, and zealous of introducing an uniformity of religion among 
all who entered their territories. In that age, the n of men had not riſen ſuperior to 
many prejudices; they had not then acquired that liberal and generous way of thinking 
which at preſent characterizes the natives of Britain; and the doctrine of univerſal tolera. 
tion, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in America, began to appear among them, had 
few abettors, and many opponents. Many of them were bigotted Calviniſts; and ;though,” 
they had felt the weight of perſecution themſelves, and fled from it's tyranny, they had. for- 2 
got that charity which was due to thoſe who diſſented from them in opinion. It was. not 
the general idea of that period; that men might live agreeably together i in the ſame ſociety | 
without profeſſing the ſame religious tenets ;, and wherever theſe were at variance, the 55 
members of different ſects kept at a diſtance from each other, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate go- ; 
vernments. Hence ſeveral flips, torn from the original government of New England. r 
religious violence, became rooted in a new ſoil, and diſpread themſelves over the country: ſuch 
was that of New Hampſhire, which ſtill continues a ſeparate juriſdiction; and . 
was that of Rhode Iſland, the inhabitants of which were driven out from the Maſſachuſett's | 
Colony, (for by that name the firſt government erected in. New England was diſtinguiſhed} 
on account of their ſupporting their freedom with reſpegt to religious ſentiments, and main- ö 1 
tt 21 caiging 3 
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taining that the civil power had no authority over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind, 
Theſe liberal-minded men founded a city called Providence, which they governed by their 


3 own maxims ; and ſuch is the cloſe connection between juſtneſs of ſentiment and external 


proſperity, that the government of Rhode Iſland, though ſmall, ſoon became extremely po- 
ulous and flouriſhing. Another colony, driven out by the ſame intolerant ſpirit, ſettled 


on the River Connecticut, and received frequent reinforcements from England of ſuch as 


were diſſatisfied either with the civil or religious government of the parent ſtate,” _ 
At this time, indeed, America was become the reſource of the diſcontented and enter- 

prizing of every claſs; and ſuch numbers embarked for it from England, that in 2637 it 

was judged expedient, in order to prevent the effects of an univerſal depopulation, to pub. 


liſh a proclamation, prohibiting all claſſes of people from emigrating thither without an 


Expreſs licence from government; and it is even ſaid that, for want of this licence; Oliver 
Cromwell, Hampden, and ſome other incendiaries of civil diſſenſion, were prevented from 
nne themſelves to New. I after having wen on hip-board for that wy 


purpoſe. | 
The four provinces of b Nen England, though hind conan for their Abtusl defence, 


vere at firſt, and ſtill remain, under ſeparate juriſdictions. By their original charters they 


were all equally free, and in a great meafure independent of Great Britain. The inhabi- 
tants had the choice of their own magiſtrates, the governor, the council, and the aſſembly; 
and the power of making ſuch laws and regulations as they deemed-expedient, without re- 
quiring the ſanction of the legiſlature of Britain: their laws, however, were not tobe repug- 

nant to thoſe of the parent country. But, towards the concluſion of the reign of Charles II. 

the Maſſachuſet's Colony having been accuſed of violating their charter, by a judgment in 
the King's Bench of England, they were deprived of their privileges. From that time till 
the Revolution, they remained without any charter; but, ſoon after: that period, they received 
a new one, which, though very favourable, was much inferior to the extenſive privileges of 
the former. The appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, and all the 


officers of the admiralty, was veſted in the crown; the power of the militia-was wholly 


in the hands of the governor, as captain-general ; all judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom 


the execution of the laws was entruſted, were nominated by the governor, with the advice 


of the council; the governor had a negative voice in the choice of counſellors, which was 
peremptory and unlimited; and he was not obliged to affign any reaſon for what he did in 
this particular, or reſtrained to any number; authentic: copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed by 
this colony, as well as others, were to be tranſmitted to the court of England, for the royal 
approbation ; but if the laws. of this colony were not repealed within three years after they 
were preſented, they were not repealable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, 
elections of magiſtrates, nor any acts of government whatever, were valid without the go- 
vernor's conſent in writing ; and appeals for ſums above three hundred pounds were refer- 
red to the king and council. Notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, to which they had not 
been accuſtomed, the people ſtill poſſeſſed a conſiderable have of power i in this colony ; for 


| they not only choſe the aſſembly, but the aſſembly, with the governor's concurrence, choſe 


the council, which reſembled the Engliſh Houſe of Lords; and the 885 depended on 
the aſlembly for his amm ſupport. | : 

ut, 
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But, in conſequence of the revolt of the colonies from the authority of Great Britain, the 
government of New England has been . changed. The ſteps which led to this re. 
volution have been previouſly mentioned. By an order from the council at Boſton, the 
declaration of the American Congreſs, abſolving the United Colonies from their allegiance 
to the Britiſh crown, and declaring them free and independent, was publicly proclaimed | 
from the balcony of the State-houſe of that town on the 25th of July 1776. - 

The inhabitants of the province of Maſlachuſetts agreed to a conſtitution or form of go⸗ | 
vernment, ineluding a Declaration of Rights, which took place in October 1780. In the 
preamble to this deed of eſtabliſhment, it was declared, that the end of the inſtitution, main- 
tenance, and adminiſtration of government, is to ſecure the exiſtence of the body politic; 
to protect it, and to furniſn the individuals compoſing it with the power of enjoying in ſe- 
curity and tranquillity their natural rights and the bleſſings of life; and that, whenever theſe 
great objects are not obtained, the people have a right to alter the government, and to take 
meaſures neceſlary for their proſperity and felicity. - They exprefled their gratitude to the 
Great Legiſlator of the Univerſe, for having afforded them, in the courſe of his. providence, 
an opportunity, deliberately-and peaceably, without fraud, violence, or ſurprize, of entering 
into an original, explicit, and ſolemn compact, with each other; and of forming a new con- 
ſtitution of civil government far themſelves and their poſterity. They declared that it 
was the right, as well as the duty, of all men in ſociety, publicly, and at ſtated ſeaſons; to 
worſhip the Supreme Being; and that no ſubject ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained, in 
his perſon, liberty, or eſtate, on account of his worſhipping God in the manner and ſeaſon moſt 
agreeable. to the dictates of his own conſcience, or for his religious profeſſion or ſenti- 
ments, provided he did not difturb the public peace, or obſtruQ others in their religious 
adoration. It was alfo enacted, that the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, preeincts, and other bodies 
politic, or religious ſocieties, ſhould at all times enjoy the excluſive right of electing their 
public teachers, and of contracting with them for their ſupport and maintenance; that all 
ſums of money paid by the ſubject to the ſupport of public worthip, and of the public teachers, 
ſhould, if required, be uniformly applied to the ſupport of the public teacher or teachers of the 
ſubject's religious ſect or denomination, provided there were any on whoſe inſtructions he at- 
tended, otheryriſe it might be paid towards the ſupport of the teacher or teachers of the pariſh or 
precin& in which the ſaid ſums ſhould be raiſed; and that every denomination of Chriſtians, - 
demeaning themſelves peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the commonwealth, ſhould be equally 
under the protection of the law; and that no ſubordination of any ſect or denomination to 
another ſhauld ever be ſanctioned by law. It was likewiſe declared, that as all power reſided 
originally in the people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and officers of 
government veſted with authority, whether legiſlative, executive, or judicial, are their fubſti- 
tutes and agents, and are at all times accountable to them; that no ſubje& ſhould be arreſted, 
impriſoned, deſpoiled, or deprived of his property, immunities and privileges, put out of the 
protection of the law, exiled, or deprived of his life, liberty, or eſtate, but by the judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land; that the legiſlature ſhould not enact any law that might 
ſubject any perſon to a capital or infamous puniſhment, excepting for the government of the 
amy, or navy, without trial by jury; that the liberty of the REAP 1 to the ſecurity of 
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freedom i in ſtate, and that it oupht not therefore to 'be's eſttained " we ebnhsberilh; 
that the people have a right to keep, and to bear arms, for the common defence; dut "a 
as in times of peace atmies are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to be maintained with. 
out the confent of the legiſlature; ; and that the military power ſhould always be held in an 
exact ſubordination to the civil authority, and be governed by it. It was likewiſe enacted, 
that the department of legiſlation ſhould be formed by two branches, a ſenate and a houſe of 
repreſentatives, each of which ſhould have a negative on the other; that the ſenators and 
che members of the houſe of repreſentatives ſhould be elected ahnually; that every male 
perſon, being twenty-one years of age or upwards, who had refided in any particular 
town of the commonwealth for the ſpace of one year, and having a frechold eſtate within the 
ſaid town of the annual income of three pounds, or any eſtate of the value of lixty pounds, 
mould have a right to vote for ſenators and repreſentatives of the diſtrict of which he was 
an inhabitant; and that there ſhould be a ſupreme executive magiſtrate, who ſhould be 
ſtiled the Governor of the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſet' 5 and alſo a Nen a p 
nor, both of whom ſhould be choſen annually. oo © 

Since the commericement of the war between Great Britain and the colonies, ** even 
while it was carrying on with the greateſt animoſity on both ſides, an act was paſſed by the 
Council and Houſe of Repreſentatives of Maſſachuſet's for incorporating and eſtabliſhing 
a ſociety for the cultivation and motion of the arts and ſciences, entitled, The Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences; the firſt members of which were nominated in the 

act, and were never to exceed two hundred, nor be leſs than forty. It was therein declared, 
that the end and deſign of the inſtitution of the ſaid academy was to promote and en- 
courage the knowledge of the antiquities of America, and of the natural hiſtory of the 
country, and to determine the uſes to which it's various natural productions might be ap- 
"plied; to promote and encourage medicinal diſcoveries ; mathematical diſquiſitions; philo- 
| ſophical enquiries and experiments; aſtronomical, meteorological, and geographical obſer- 
vations; improvements in agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce; and, in ſhott, 
to cultivate every art and ſcience which might tend to advance a. intereſt, nos; ** 
nity, and happineſs, of a free, independent, and virtuous people. 
The chief towns in n New * and = an rer hes Portimouth Newport and 
| Providence. | 

Boſton, the capital, fande on a peninſula at the bottom of Maflachuſet's 5 Bay, . nine 
miles from it's mouth, in 42 degrees 21 minutes north latitude, and in 7¹ degrees weft 
k longitude. At the entrance of the bay there are ſeveral rocks, which appear above water; 
and a variety of ſmall iſſands, ſome of which are inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel 
by which the harbour can be approached, and this is ſo very narrow, that two ſhips can 
 Acarcely fail through it abreaſt ; but within the harbour there | is room erer = Be five hun- 
| ces fail to lie at anchor in a S088 depth of water. | 

On one of the iſtands of the bay ſtands Fort William, ding REY the 100 regular 
fortreſs in the Britiſh Plantations: This caſtle i is defended by one hundred guns, twenty of 
. which he on W e level with ue water; 5 fo that it would be Wee e __— or an 
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enemy to paſs it: but, to prevent ſurprize, they have a guard placed on one of the rocks, at 
two leagues diſtance, from whence they make ſignals to the garriſon as ſoon as any ſhip ap- 
pears in view. There is alſo a battery of guns at each end of the town. At the bottom of the 
bay there is a grand pier, two thouſand feet long, on the north ſide of which there is a row 
of warehouſes for the merchants ; and to this pier ſhips of the greateſt burden may approach, 
for the purpoſe of unloading, without the aſſiſtance of boats. The greateſt part of the 
town lies round the harbour, in form of a creſcent ; the country beyond it riſing gradually, 
and affording a delightful proſpect from the ſea. The head of the pier joins the principal 
ſtreet of the town, which is ſpacious and well-built, and conſiſts of between four and five 
' thouſand houſes. Several of the public ſtructures poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of elegance; 
among the moſt beautiful of which are the governor's houſe ;- and Fenniuel Hall, fo called 
from it's founder. In the year 1768 the trade of Boſton was ſo conſiderable, that one thou- 
ſand two hundred fail entered or cleared at it's cuſtom-houſe. 
Cambridge is ſituated only four miles from Boſton, on the north branch of Charles River, 
and was originally called New Town; but, on founding the univerſity, which conſiſts of 
two ſpacious colleges, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Havard College, and Stoughton Hall, 
it ehanged it's name. This univerſity conſiſts of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three 
profeſſors, four tutors, and a librarian who has the charge of a well-furniſhed library. The 
college charter was firſt granted in 1650; but never conferred any degree above that of 
Maſter of Arts till a new one was obtained from King William and Queen Mary, from 
which it derived the privilege of creating b in Divinity, a power which it has ſeldom. 
uſed. 

Portſmouth, the en conſiderable toten in a the province of Ne eW Hampſhire, which con- 
tains about one thouſand ſeven hundred dwelling-houſes, i is pleaſantly ſituated on Piſcataqua- 
bay; and has a ſafe and convenient harbour, where the largeſt ſhips may ride in ſecurity. 
From this port about two hundred veſſels fail annually for the Weſt Indies, chiefly laden 
with timber, pipe-ſtaves, fiſh, and other internal commodities; which being diſpoſed of, 
they load there, _ proceed from Goes to N where both Ne and Cargoes are 
fold. 
| Newport and Providence are the ide towns in Rhode Hand: the N is 1 
fantly ſituated on Rhode Iſland, and has a ſafe and commodious harbour for ſhips of mo- 
derate burden, it's entrance being defended by a fort, on which are planted three hundred 
guns; and the latter, which ftands in a charming ſituation, om a river of the fame maine is 
a thriving town with a conſiderable trade. 


The other towns in New England are generally neat; well built, and commedioully 
fituated on fine rivers, with capacious harbours. 750 
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HE province of New Vork is ſituated between 40 and 46 degrees of north latitude 

and between 72 and 70 weſt longitude; and is bounded on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which divide it from New Jerſey and Pennſylvania; on 
the caſt and north-eaſt by New England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the north-weſt 
by Canada, 

This province, including Long Illand, Staten Iſland, and other infular appendages, i 1s di- 
vided into ten-counties; namely, New York, Albany, Ulſter, Dutcheſs, Orange, Weſt 
Cheſter, King's, Queen' s, Suffolk, and Richmond. | 

The principal rivers are, Hudſon's, and the Mohawk: the former abounds with excellent 
harbours, and is well ſtored with a great variety of fiſh; and on it ſtand the cities of 
New York and Albany. On the Mohawk there is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, 
the water of which falls about ſeventy feet perpendicular, at a place where the river is a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. 

The moſt conſiderable capes are, Cape May, on the call entrance of Delaware River; ; 
Sandy Hook, near the entrance of Raritan River; and Montock Heine at the eaſtern extre- 
mity of Long Ifland. 

This province, lying to the ſouth of New Fenland, epjoys-a more happy temperature of 
climate; and the air is extremely ſalubrious, and agrees very well with European conſtitu- 
tions. The face of the country, like that of the other Britiſh American colonies, is low, 
flat, and marſhy, towards the ſea; but, on receding from the coaſt, the eye is entertained | 
with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which inereaſes in FO in e as the traveller 
advances into the country. 

The ſoil is abundantly fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and 
fruits in great plenty and perfection. The timber is nearly the ſame _ with that of New 
England; and ſeveral. valuable iron mines have lately been diſcovered. _ 

The trade of the inhabitants of this province, which does not materially Aiffer from that 
of New England, conſiſts principally in wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, and other ſorts of 
animal food. Their marketsare the fame with thoſe which the New Englanders uſe; and 
they have ſome. ſhare in the logwood trade, and in that which is carried on'with the F rench 
and Spaniſh plantations. They formerly imported the ſame kinds of commodities from 
England as the inhabitants of Boſton; and, at an average of three years, the amount of 
their exports to Britain was 526,000. and their imports 531, oool. 

About the year 1755, a college was erected in New York by virtue of an act of parlia- 
ment: but as the provincial aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it was formed 
on a contracted plan; and, probably on that account, has never met with the encouragement 
which might naturally have been expected in ſo populous a City, 
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The gebe and Dutch were the firſt Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of | 
the American coaſt. The tract claimed by theſe two nations extended from the 38th th 
the 41ſt degree of north latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It continued in 
their hands till the reign of Charles IT. who obtained it from them by right of conqueſt in 
1664, after which it was confirmed to the Engliſh by the treaty of Breda in 1667. The 
New Netherlands had not been long in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh before they were divided 
into different provinces; and New York received it's name from the king's brother, James 
Duke of York, to whom that- prince granted it, with full powers of government, by letters 
patent dated March 20, 1664. On King James's acceſſion to the throne, the right to 
New York became veſted in the crown, and it was regarded as'a royal government: the 
king appointed the governor and council ; and the people, once in ſeven years, poſſeſſed 
the privilege of electing their repreſentatives to ſerve in general aſſemblies. Theſe three 
branches of legiſlature, correſponding with thoſe of Great Britain, had power to enact any 
laws not repugnant to thoſe of England; Ugh; in order to their becoming valid, the royal | 
aſſent was firſt neceſſary to be obtained. 

By the conſtitution of the ftate of New York, as We in 1777, the ſupreme 
legiſlative power was veſted in two ſeparate and diſtinct bodies of men; the one called the 
Aſſembly of the State of New York, and the other the Senate of the State of New Vork; 
who together were to form the legiſlature, and to meet once at leaſt in every year for the 
diſpatch of public buſineſs. The ſupreme executive power was to be veſted in a governor, 
who can only continue in office] for three years. Every male inhabitant, having attained 
the age of twenty-one and upwards, who ſhould poſſeſs a freehold of the value of twenty 
pounds, ſhould have rented a tenement of the yearly value of forty ſhillings, and been rated 
and have paid taxes to the ſtate for ſix months preceding the day of election, was entitled 
to vote for the members of the aſſembly; but thoſe who voted for the governor and the 
members of the fenate, were to be poſſeſſed of freeholds of the value of a hundred yon 
The delegates to the Congreſs were to be choſen by the aſſembly and ſenate. 

By the ſame conſtitution, it was ordained, that the free exerciſe and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profeſſion and worſhip, without diſcrimination or preference, ſhould for ever be al- 
lowed, within that ſtate, to all mankind, of whatever perſuaſion. 

New Yo ork, the capital of the province, is extremely well fituated for commerce, having 
a ſafe and commodious harbour, acceſſible three different ways for ſhips of common bur- 
den: there are alſo eaſy conveyances to it by water, from the rivers and lakes, for near fix 
hundred miles; and it is alſo the centre of the principal trade of Connecticut and the Jerſeys, 
 Thiscity is ſituated in 40 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and in 47 degrees 4 minutes 
welt longitude, at the ſouthern extremity of York county, in an iſland at the mouth of 
Hudſon's River, about fourteen miles long, and three broad. It enjoys an elevated ſitua- 
tion, and contains between two and three thouſand houſes, in general pretty well built of 
brick and ſtone; but the ſtreets are very irregular, though the town is defended by a wall 
and a fort, which are fo conſtructed as to anſwer the double purpoſes of ornament. and 
defence. It is adorned with ſeveral ſpacious public buildings; among which the College, # 
the Court-houſe, and the Governor's houſe within the fort, are the moſt conſiderable, | 1 
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the laſt place in the United States of ne which n in the potleffion of the 


laware River and Bay; on the ſouth-eaſt and eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the ſound 
which ſeparates Staten Iſland from the continent and Hudſon's River, on the north. 


The army under Sir William Howe took poſſeſſion of this city in 1776, TAY it was ſoy 
on fire by ſome incendiaries, and one-third of the buildings unhappily conſumed. It was 


Britiſh army. 
Albany, which is the next moſt conſiderable ad & in this province, is ſituated on the weſt 
ſide of Hudſon's River, a hundred and forty miles to the north of New York City, and is 
defended by a fort. It contains near four hundred houſes; and here the chiefs of the Five 
Indian Nations, as they are called, uſed to meet the governors of the northern colonies. 
Saratoga, a ſmall fort, ſituated about fifty miles to the northward of Albany, on the eaſt 
ſide of Hudſon's River, will ever be famous in hiſtory for having been the ſite where a 
combined army of Britiſh and Heſſians, amounting to three thouſand five hundred men, 
under the command of General Burgoyne, ſurrendered priſoners of war to the American 
General Gates in October 1777. 


The number of inhabitants 1 in the province of New Ne is calculated at a hundred and 
fifty thouſand, 


E H A p. vi. 
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HE entire province, which contains the two Jerſeys, i is about one hundred and ſixty 


miles in length, and fixty,in breadth: it lies between 39 and 43 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and 74 and 76 weſt longitude; and is bounded on the weſt and ſouth-weſt by De- 


The eaſtern diviſion of New Jerſey contains the counties of Middleſex, Monmouth, Ef- 
ſex, Somerſet, and Bergen; and the weſtern, the counties of Burlington, Glouceſter, Salem, 
Cumberland, Cape Mary, Hunterdon, Morris, and Suſſen. 

The principal rivers in this province are Delaware, Raritan, and paſſaick; on the latter 
of which there is a remarkable cataract, the height of the rock from which the water falls 
being ſeventy feet perpendicular; and the river at that place is eighty yards broad. | 
here is very little difference between the climate of this province and that of New 
York. The ſoil is various; and a conſiderable part of it is ſterile and ſandy, producing 
only pines and cedars; but the other parts are in general good, yielding wheat, barley, 
rye, Indian corn, and other ſorts of grain, in great abundance and perfection. 

New Jerſey forms a part of that vaſt tract of land which, as has been previouſly obſerved, 
was given by King Charles II. to his brother the Duke of York: who ſold it for a valua- 
ble conſideration to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret; from which it received it's 
preſent, name, becauſe Sir George then had (and the family ſtill have) conſiderable eſtates 
in the iſland of Jerſey. Theſe again conſigned their property to others, who in 1702 made 
a ſurrender of the powers of government to Queen Anne, after which it became a royal 
government. By an account publiſhed in 1765, the number of inhabitants appears to have 
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peen about a hundred thouſand. | Perth Amboy and Burlington are the ſeats of govern- 
ment. In Bergen county, a very valuable copper mine has been diſcovered; and the ge- 
neral commerce of the inhabitants is pretty conſiderable, 


The new government of this province is veſted in a governor, a legiſlative council, and 


a general aſſembly. The members of the legiſlative council muſt be freeholders, and 
worth a thouſand pounds at leaſt, real and perſonal eſtate; and the members of the general 
aſſembly muſt be worth five hundred pounds. All inhabitants worth fifty pounds are en- 
titled to vote for repreſentatives in the council and aſſembly, and for all public officers ; and 
the elections of the governor, legiſlative council, and general aſſembly, are to be annual. 

According to the preſent conſtitution of the province, all perſons are allowed to worſhip 
God in the manner moſt agreeable to their own conſciences; nor is any perſon compelled 
to pay tithes, taxes, or any other rates, for the purpoſe of building or repairing any 
church or churches, or fer the maintenance of any miniſter or miniſtry, contrary to what 
be believes to be right, or has deliberately and voluntarily engaged himſelf to perform. 
There is to be no eſtabliſhment of any one religious ſect in this province in preference to 
another ; and no Proteſtant inhabitants are to be denied the enjoyment of any civil rights 
merely on account of their religious principles. 

A college was eſtabliſhed at Princeton, in this province, by Governor Belcher, in 1746, 
which has the power of conferring the ſame degrees as thoſe of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Before the commencement of the late war, there were generally from eighty to a hundred 
ſtudents in this ſeminary, who reſorted to it from all parts of the continent: but the va- 
luable library, together with an orrery made by Rittenhouſe, reckoned the fineſt in the 
world, were totally deſtroyed by the Heſſians during the civil diſſentions in 1776. 

The other principal towns in New Jerſey are, Perth Amboy, Burlington, and Trenton. 

Perth Amboy, the capital of the county of Middleſex, in Eaſt Jerſey, is pleaſantly ſituated 
at the mouth of the River Raritan; and enj oys ſuch commercial advantages, that ſhips of 
three hundred tons burden may come up in one tide, and lie before the very doors of the 
merchants houſes. 

Burlington, the capital of the county of the ſame name, and of all Weſt Jerſey, ſtands on 
an iſland in the centre of the Delaware, to the northward of Philadelphia. The houſes ” 
handſomely built with brick, and laid out into ſpacious ſtreets, with commodious quays a 
wharfs. It has likewiſe a ſpacious market- place; a town-houſe; and two ſtately bridges 
over the river, the one called London Bridge, and the other York Bridge. It has an eaſy 
communication both with Philadelphia and the ocean, by means of the River Salem, which 
falls into Delaware Bay. | 

Trenton, ſituated on the Delaware, above Burlington, will be ever memorable for the 
defeat of a body of Heſſian troops, which were ſurprized by General Waſhington, and near 
a thouſand men made priſoners ; which event gave a new turn to the American war. 
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CHAP. VII. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


HIS province is bounded by the country of the Iroquois, cr Five Nations, on the 
＋ north; by Delaware River, which divides it from the Jerſeys, on the eaſt; and b 
Maryland, on the ſouth and weſt: lying between 39 and 44 degrees of north Jatitude, and 
between 74 and 81 of weſt longitude z and extending three hundred miles! in length, and 
two hundred and forty in breadth. 

Pennſylvania is divided into the following counties: Philadelphia; Cheſter; Bucks; ; Berks; 
Northampton; ; Lancaſter; York; Cumberland; Bedford, which lies to the weſtward of 
the mountains on the Ohio; and Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, lying on the Delaware: 
which three laſt are called the Delaware State; and have a n council, and houſe 
of aſſembly. 

The Delaware, which is the moſt capital river in this province, i is navigable for ſmall veſ- 
ſels upwards of two hundred miles above Philadelphia. Suſquehanna and Schuylkill are 
alſo navigable a conſiderable way up the country. Theſe ſtreams, together with the nu- 
merous creeks and inlets in Delaware Bay, render this province admirably ſuited for the 
purpoſes of an inland and foreign trade. 

The general appearance of the country, the air, ſoil, and produce, do not materially differ 
from thoſe of New York; but, if there is any variation, it is certainly i in favour of this pro- 
vince. The air is uncommonly ſweet and ſerene; but the winters, which continue from 
December till March, are ſo extremely ſevere, that the ſpacious river of Delaware is fre- 
quently frozen over. The months of July, Auguſt, and September, on the other hand, 
are intolerably hot; but the inhabitants are then refreſhed by frequent cool breezes. 

It may be remarked in general, that in all parts of the Britiſh Plantations from New 
York to the ſouthern extremity, the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, 
all different from thoſe cultivated in Europe; but, whether from ſome natural defect or 
fault in the climate or ſoil where they grow, they have not yet produced any wine worth 

notice, though the Indians make a ſort of beverage from them, with which they regale 

- themſelves. It may alſo be obſerved of the timber of theſe colonies, that, towards the 
ſouth, it becomes leſs proper for ſhipping than in the northern provinces: in the more 
ſouthern latitudes it becomes leſs compact, and is ſplit with more facility; which property, 
though it renders it leſs ſerviceable for ſhips, makes it more uſeful for Raves. 

The Dutch, who were the firſt planters in this province, as well as at New York, ſet- 

tled near the bay in the vicinity of that province, and applied themſelves chiefly to com- 

mercial purſuits. Afterwards ſome of the inhabitants of Finland ſettled near the Freſhes of 
Delaware, (the country being fo called both above and below the falls of that river for a 

conſiderable length) where they applied themſelves to agriculture, and had a governor A 
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pointed over them by the King of Sweden, their own ſovereign, Between theſe two neigh- 
bouring ſettlements frequent diſputes aroſe ; till the Dutch, becoming too powerful for the: 
Swedes, the latter ſubmitted to their ſtronger neighbours, and the Swediſh governor made 
a formal ſurrender of the country to the Dutch; after which this province continued ſub-- 
ject to that republic till the Engliſh drove them out of New York. 

About the time the Dutch were expelled, Admiral Penn (who, in conjunction with. 
Venables, had conquered the ifland of Jamaica) being highly in favour with Charles IT.. 
obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that monarch. On the admiral's death, 
his ſon, the celebrated Quaker, availed himſelf of this promiſe ; and, after much court-ſo-- 
licitation, obtained the performance of it. Though viewed in the two-fold light of an 
author and divine, Penn is but little known, except by thoſe of his own perſuaſion ; but. 
his reputation, in a character no leſs reſpectable, is univerſal among all civilized nations. 
The peculiar circumſtances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into his 
new ſettlement, to avoid the perſecutions to which the Quakers, like other ſectaries, were 
then expoſed ; but to his wiſdom and abilities they were ſolely indebted for that charter of” 
privileges which placed this colony on ſo reſpectable a footing. Civil and religious li- 
berty, in it's utmoſt latitude, was laid down by that great man as the general foundation: 
of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of every denomination might not only live unmoleſted,, 
but enjoy a ſhare of the government of the colony. No laws could be enacted but by the 
| concurrence of the inhabitants; even matters of benevolence, to which the laws of few- 
nations have extended, were ſubjected by Penn to proper regulations. The affairs of 
widows and orphans were to be enquired into by a court conſtituted for that purpoſe. 
Cauſes between man and man were not to be ſubjected to the delays and chicanery of the 
law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. His benevolence extended even to the 
Indian nations; for, inſtead of taking immediate advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of | 
theſe people the lands he had obtained by his grant ; charitably judging, that the original 
property, as well as the eldeſt right, were veſted in them. In ſhort, had Penn been a 
native of Greece, his ſtatue would have been placed next to thoſe of Solon and Lycur- 
gus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of equity, {till maintain their force; and, as a. 
proof of their good effects, it is only neceſſary to remark, that land was lately granted at 
twelve pounds a hundred acres, with a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſerved ; whereas the: 
terms on which it was formerly granted were at twenty pounds the thouſand acres, with. 
one ſhilling quit-rent for every hundred. Before the commencement of the war with the: 
parent ſtate, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, land rented at twenty ſhillings the acre; and, 
even at ſeveral miles diſtance from that city, ſold at twenty years purchaſe. 

In the courſe of a few years, more people tranſported themſelves into Pennſylvania than. 
into all the other Britiſh colonies beſides; ſettlements have been made on the principal ri-- 
vers, and the country has been cultivated a hundred and fiſty miles above Philadelphia. 
The inhabitants are hardy, induſtrious, and moſt of them ſubſtantial. Though but few- 
of the landed people can be conſidered as' rich, before the. commencement of the late war, 


which has ſo confiderably altered. the face. of things, they were all well lodged, fed, and: 


cloathed.; 5 
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cloathed; and, according to a calculation made by Dr. Franklin in 1766, the number of 


White inhabitants amounted to a hundred and ſixty thouſand. „ 


The commodities formerly exported into Pennſylvania, at an average of three years, 
amounted to the value of ſix hundred and eleven thouſand pounds, 'T hoſe exported to 


Great Britain and other markets, beſides timber, ſhips built for ſale, copper ore, and iron in 


pigs and bars, conſiſted of grain, flour, and many ſorts of animal food ; and, at an average of 
three years, were calculated at ſeven hundred and five thouſand pounds, 


In September 1774, the General Congreſs of America met at Philadelphia; and their 


meetings continued to be chiefly held there till the King's troops made themſelves maſters 
of that city in September 1777; but in June 1778, the royal army having retreated to New 
York, Philadelphia again became the reſidence of Congreſs. : 

In 1776, the repreſentatives of the freemen of Pennſylvania met in a general convention 
at Philadelphia, and agreed on a plan of a new conſtitution for. that colony. They re- 
ſolved.that the commonwealth or ſtate of Pennſylvania ſhould hereafter be governed by an 
aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the ſame, together with a preſident and 
council. That the ſupreme legiſlative power ſhould be veſted in a houſe of repreſentatives 
of the freemen of the commonwealth or ſtate of Pennſylvania; and that the ſupreme exe- 
cutive power ſhould be veſted in a preſident and council. That every freeman of twenty- 
one years of age, having reſided in Pennſylvania one year before the day of election for re- 
preſentatives, and paid public taxes during that time, ſhould enjoy the right of an elector; 


and that the ſons of freeholders, of twenty-one years of age and upwards, ſhould be entitled 


to vote, though they had not paid taxes. That the houſe of repreſentatives of freemen of 
this commonwealth ſhould conſiſt of perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom and virtue, to be 
choſen by the freemen of every city and county of this commonwealth reſpectively; that no 
perſon ſhould be elected, unleſs he had reſided in the city or county ſor which he ſhould be 
choſen two years before the election; and that no member, while he continued ſuch, ſhould 
hold any other office, except in the militia, That no perſon ſhould be capable of being 


elected a member to ſerve in the houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of this common- 


wealth more than four years in ſeven. That the members of the houſe of repreſentatives 
ſhould be annually choſen by ballot, and be ſtiled, The General Aſſembly of Repreſentatives 
of the Freemen of Pennſylvania;” and ſhould have power to chuſe their ſpeaker, the treaſurer 
of the ſtate, and their other officers ; to prepare bills, and to enact them into laws; to redreſs 
grievances, impeach ſtate criminals, and enjoy all other powers neceſlary for the legiſlature 


of a free ſtate or commonwealth. That delegates to repreſent Pennſylvania in Congreſs 


ſhould be annually choſen by ballot in the general aſſembly of repreſentatives. That the 


ſupreme executive council of this ſtate ſhould conſiſt of twelve perſons, to be choſen by the | 
freemen of Philadelphia, and the ſeveral counties of Pennſylvania, That a preſident and 
| vice-preſident of this council ſhould be choſen annually; that the ſaid preſident, and in his 


abſence the vice-preſident, with the council, five of whom are to conſtitute a quorum, 
ſhould have power to appoint and commiſſionate judges, naval officers, judge of the admi- 
ralty, attorney-general, and other officers, civil and military, That the preſident ſhall be 
the commander in chief of the forces of the ſtate; but ſhall not command in perſon, except 


adviſed 
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adviſed thereto by. tho eouncil, and then only ſo long as they ſhall approve. That all trials 
ſhall be by jury; and that freedom. of ſpaech, and of the preſs, ſhall not be reſtrained, That 
all perſons in public offices ſhall declare their belief in ane God, the Creator and Governor. 
of the univerſs, the rewarder of the good, and the puniſher of the wicked ;, and alſo ac- 
knowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration- 
A variety of other articles were alſo enumerated in this ſcheme of government; wherein 
it was likewiſe determined, that the freemen of this commonwealth, and their ſons, ſhould 
be trained and armed for it's: defence, under ſuch regulations, reſtrictions, and exceptions, as 
the general aſſembly ſhould by law direct; reſerving always to the people the right of 
chuſing their colonel, and all commiſſioned officers under that rank, in ſuch manner, and 36 
often, as by the ſaid laws ſhould be directed. 
Philadelphia, the capital of this province, which is beautiful beyond any city in America, "4 
and in regularity is unequalled by any in Europe, ſtands in the county of the ſame name, in 
40 degrees 50 minutes north latitude, and in 74 degrees weſt longitude. It was built after 
the plan of the famous Penn, the founder and legiſlator of this colony: and is ſituated a 
hundred miles from the ſea, between two navigable-rivers ; the Delaware, about a mile in 
breadth, on the north ; and the Schuylkill on the ſouth ; which it in a manner unites, by 
running in a line of two miles between them. The whole town, when the original plan 
can be. fully compleated, is laid. out in the following manner. Every quarter of the city 
forms a ſquare of eight acres; and nearly in the centre there is a ſquare of ten actes, ſur- 
rounded by the Town-Houlſe, and other public buildings. The High Street is one hun- 


dred feet wide, and runs the whole breadth of the town. Parallel to it run nineteen other 


ſtreets, which are croſſed by eight more at right-angles; all of them thirty feet wide, and 
communicating with canals from the two rivers, which add not only to the beauty, but to 
the ſalubrity of the city. According to the original plan,, every man in poſſeffion of a 
| thouſand acres in the province had his houſe in one of the parts facing the river, or in the 
High Street, running from the middle of one front to the middle of the other; every owner 
of five thouſand acres, beſides the aforementioned privilege, was entitled to have an acre of - 
ground in the front of his houſe ;. and all others might have half an acre for gardens and 
court-yaxds. The proprietor's ſeat, the uſual. place of the governor 's reſidence, ſtanding ' 
about a mile above the town, both for magnificence and ſituation, is the fineſt private bulk | 
ing in North America. The barracks for the troops, the market, and other public build- 
ings, are proportionably grand; and the quays are {paczous and W che principal being 
two hundred feet wide. ; 
A great number of opulent merchants formerly reſided in this. city; which is by no 
means ſurpriaing, if we conſider the extenſive trade it carried on with the Engliſh, Spg- 
niſh, F. TY Dutch colonies, f in America; with the Azores, the Canary, and the Ma- 
deira Iſlands ;- with Great Britain and Ireland; and with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 
Beſides the India trade, and the quantities of grain, proviſions, and all ; Py of ſtores of . 
this colony, which are brought down the-rivers on which this city,is ſo advantageouſly fitu= 


ated, the Germans who are ſettled in the interior parts of the country employ ſeveral 


dandred Wagons, each drawn by four horſes, in bringing the oe of Gone: farms W 
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this market. So long ago as the year 1749; three hundred and three veſſels entered i; 
- at the port of Philadelphia, and two hundred and ninety-one cleared outwards, 


An academy is eſtabliſhed in this city, which has been greatly encauraged by contri- 
dutions from England and Scotland; and, before the civil war broke out, it ſeemed likely 
to become a very flouriſhing ſeminary of learning. | 
The other principal towns in this province are, Genen 8 Oxford, Rain Ohefer, 
| ee Newcaftle, Aquoquineminck, Dover, Lewes, and "yea nt 

At German Town, which is a thriving and populous place, chiefly inhabited by . 
mans, who ſtill ſpeak their original language, General nnn 2 the en 
oops in 1777 but was repulled with en 9 5 | 
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| HI 8 province is bande by Pennſylvania on the north ; by another bart of Non. 
＋ vania, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the eaſt; by Virginia on the ſouth; and by the 
Apalachian Mountains on the weſt: lying between 37 and 40 degrees north latitude, and 
between 75 and 80 weſt longitude ; and extending one hundred and forty r miles in length, 
and one hundred and thirty-five in breadth. 


The great bay of Cheſapeak divides Maryland into the 3 — weſtern diviſions. 
'The weſtern diviſion .contains Worceſter, Somerſet, Dorſet, Talbot, Cecil, and Queen 


Anne s and Kent counties; and the eaſtern, St. Mary's, Charles 5 Prince George 85 Cal- 
vert, Arundel, Baltimore, and Frederic, counties. 


The principal rivers are, the Patowmac, Rocomoac, Patuxent, Cheptonk, Severn, and 
Saffafras; which, with a number of creeks, indent the whole country, and facilitate the 
Views of commerce. 
„ hough the air in ſummer is exceſſiyely bat, and in winter proportionably cold, no 
great inconveniences are experienced from theſe extremes; and in ſpring and autumn 
the weather is as pleaſant as can be deſired. The winters ſeldom laſt longer than three or 
four months, and ſcarcely ever more than one of them can be called ſevere. 
I The face of the country may be divided into the low lands next the ſea; - the hilly coun» 
try towards the ſources of the rivers; and the A palachian, or Allegany Mountains, which are 
' exceedingly high, and extend from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, parallel to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The vaſt numbers of rivers diffuſe fertility through the foil, which is admi- 
rably adapted for rearing tobacco, the ſtaple commodity of the country. Hemp, Indian 
_ corn, and all forts of grain, likewiſe thrive very well, and now begin to be cultivated i in pre- 
ference to tobacco. 
2 appears that the Sale of the greateſt part of North 1 lee from 
N motives ; f a0 Maryland, like thoſe provinces already. deſcribed, owes it's ſettle- 
ment 
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ment to the ame nſiderations. As the other colonies, however, were principally planted. 
by Proteſtant ſectaries, Maryland was ſettled by Roman Catholics. Towards the Cloſe of 
the reign of King Charles I. perſons of this ſeQ were objects of great hatred to the majority of 
the Engliſh nation, and the laws in force againſt them were executed with great ſeverity, 
This rigour partly aroſe from an opinion that the eourt was too favourably diſpoſed to- 
wards that form of religion; and certain it is, that many marks of royal favour were then 
_ conferred on the Roman Catholics. ' Lord Baltimore, one of the moſt eminent of that per-- 
ſuaſion, was in high favour at court; and, on that account, moſt odious to the gene- 


rality of Engliſhmen. In 1632, this nobleman. obtained a grant from King Chatſes of: 


that country which was formerly conſidered as a part of Virginia, but now called 

land, in honour of Queen Henrietta Mary, daughter to Henry IV. and ſpouſe to Charles I- 
The following year, about two hundred popiſh families, ſome of them of conſiderable diſ- 

tinction, embarked with Lord Baltimore, to enter on the poſſeſſion of this new territory. 
| Theſe. ſettlers, animated with that liberality which diſtinguiſhes gentlemen of every reli 
gious perſuaſion, bought their lands at an eaſy price from the native Indians: they even. lived 

with them for ſome time in the ſame city; and perfect harmony continued to ſubſiſt he- 
tween the two nations, till the Indians were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuations of ſome - 

planters in Virginia; who envying the proſperity of this popiſh colony, enflamed the Indians 


- againſt it by ill- grounded reports, but ſuch as were ſufficient to excite the reſentment of. 


men naturally jealous, and who, from dear-bought experience, had great reaſon to he vigi- 
lant. On this occaſion, however, the colony was not inattentive to it's own ſafety;- 
though the ſettlers continued their friendly intercourſe with the natives, they took care to 
erect a fort, and to uſe every other precaution for their defence againſt ſudden hoſtilities. - 
To. defeat the malicious machinations which had been contrived. againſt them, gave a new 
ſpring to the activity of the planters, who were likewiſe receiving frequent reinforcements 
from England of thoſe who found themſelves in danger by the approaching Revolution. - 
But, during the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, every thing was overturned in. Maryland; 
Baltimore was ungenerouſly deprived of his charter, and a new governor, appointed by the 

Protector, ſubſtituted in his room. At the Reſtoration, however, the property of this pro- 
vince reverted to it's natural poſleſſor; B Baltimore was ann in nn rights, and = diſ-- 
covered how well he deſerved to be fo. 

This nobleman eſtabliſhed a perfect 664 in all i religious ü matters: bs Gente: 
of which was, that the colony increaſed and flouriſhed ; and diſſenters of all denominations, 
allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked to Maryland. But the tyrannical government of: 
James II. again deprived this noble family of their poſſeſſions, acquired originally- by royal 
bounty, and improved with much care and expence. At the Revolution, however, Lord 
Baltimore was again reſtored to all the profits of the government, though not to the right - 
ef governing, which could not be delegated to a Roman Catholic with any degree of poli- 
tical conſiſtency ; ; but the family having changed their religious ſentiments, they obtained 
the power, as well as the intereſt. The government in this country exactly reſembled 
chat of Virginia, except that the vena. was appointed. 175 Ge 1 and 75 con- 
firmed by the crown. 
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goverr Maryland is now veſted in a governor, fte, amd houſe of de. 
With hee W Ur elected. The governor is to be choſen by ballot, 


Bs feds, wait Kats of delegates. All freemen above twenty-one years of age, 
Having freeholds of fifty acres, or property to the value of thirty pounds, have a right of 
fuffrage in the defion of delegates ; and all perſons appointed. to any offices of profit of 
truſt, are to ſubſeribe declarations of their belief in the Chriſtian religion. | 

Annapolis, the capital of the province, is ſituated on the River Severn. But though the | 
governor refides there, and the courts of juſtice are held in the town, the houſes in it do 
not much exceed" one hundred; for, throughout the whole colony, the inhabitants live on 
their ſeveral plantations, which are generally fituated on ſome navigable creek or river; by 
which means the planters have the convenience of ſhipping their own produce to England, 
and other parts, and of being ſupplied from thence with foreign commodities... Hence all 
the towns are extremely ſmall: and though ſeveral hundred fail of ſhips are annually em- 
ployed in the commerce of this country, tobaces is the only valuable —— it pro- 


duces. | 
In 1782, a college was founded at Cheſter Town, in this province, 3 the name oe 


Waſhington College, in honour of General Wee and Dr. William Smith was ape 
pointed the firft prefident, 

The number of white inhabitants in \ Maryland has been calculated at olnty thouſand; B 
and, of negro ſlaves, at twenty-five thouſand: but the late inteſtine broils, ſo inimical to 
the 22 of population, have rendered all W of this kind very uncertain, : 
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FIRGINLA contains a a — 1 1 Jegrors of 

latitude, and between 75 and go of welt longitude ; and extends about ſeven 
bande d fifty miles in length, -and two hundred and forty in breadth, It is bounded by 
the River Potowmac, which divides it from Maryland, on the north-eaſt ; by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the eaſt; hy Carolina on the ſouth; and by the River Miſſiſſippi on the weſt. 
Virginia may properly be divided into four parts; the north, the middle, the ſouth, 5 
the eaſt diviſions, The north diviſion contains Northumberland, Lancaſter, Weſtmore- 
land, Richmond, and Stafford, counties; the middle diviſion contains Eſſex, Middleſex, 
Glouceſter, King and Queen, King William, New Kent, Elizabeth, Warwick, York, 
and Princeſs Ann, counties; the ſouth diviſion contains Norfolk, Nanſamund, Iſle of Wight, 
Surrey, Prince George, Charles, Henrico, and James, counties; and the eaſt diviſion, 
which lies between Cheſapeak Bay and the ocean, conſiſts only of Acomac county. 
In failing to Virginia or Maryland, it is neceſſary to paſs between two. points of land 
called the Capes of Virginia, which open a paſlage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of 0 | 
= large 
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urngeſt end ſafeſt in this whole world, us it perforates the e ue Tundra ain 
from the ſouth to the north: it's breadth is about eighteen miles for à confetable extent, 
and, where narroweſt, ſeven; and it is in every part furniſhed with at leaſt eight or Hire 
fathoms water. This bay, through it's whole extent, receives a vaſt number ef mavigable 
rivers, both from the ſides of Maryland and Virginia; and from the latter, beſides theke- of 
inferior conſequence, James River, York River, the Rappahannock; and the 'Potow. 
mac: theſe rivers are not only navigable for large ſhips into the heart of the country, dat 
have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller fir6ams, that Virginin is un- 
queſtionably, of all countries in the world, the moſt convenient for e ee WE 
been truly obſerved, almoſt every planter has a river at his ow door. 
Towards the fea the whole face of the country is ſo extremely low, tap e 90 | 
diſcoveted even from the maſt's head except at a very inconſiderable diſtance. The lofty 
trees which cover the ſoil gradually riſe, as it were, from the ocean; and afford he wet 
enchanting proſpects; and, ane a A Hundred: _— Ber erte ee en 
ſingle hill to de ſeen © IT 
Refreſhing — „„ honte is Fatanine,” The weather, 
however, is extremely variable, and the tranſitions are ſudden and violent: | 
ſometimes ſucceed the mildeſt day; and the cold is frequently fo i 
wn ſurface of a navigable river in the ſpace of one night... i DPS een eee 
Wich reſpe& to heat and cold; dryneſs and moiſture, the air and alone e de- 
* on the wind. In winter, the air is ferene and dry, which renders it very plenſant. 
The ſpring is about a month earlier than in England. In April there are frequent rains. 
In May and June the heat increaſes: and the ſummer is much the fame as in England, being 
refreſhed by gentle breezes from the fea, which generally begin about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and increaſe and decreaſe' as the fun riſes or falls. In Jaly and Auguſt thoſe 
breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violetitly hot. In September, the wen- 
ther generally changes; when heavy and frequent rains commence, which oceaſton that 
train of diſeaſes incident to a moift climate, particularly agues and intermitting fevers. 
Thunder and li ghtning are . n rms er and ers- os ſeldom attended 
* any fatal effects. PRO E 
Near the ſea-ſhore and the bark een rivers, ths ſoit of eee | 
-—_ which, without manure, returns plentifully Whatever is committed te it. At forme 
diſtance from the ſea, the earth becomes light and fundy: which, however, is M a very ge- 
nerous nature; and, Wine re ee un ee corn and. ace * Soma 
luxuriant abundance. - fp e 
Frem what has been obſerved en ant Sil, eee er the 
vegetable productions of this country may be eaſily deduced. The foręſts are overſpread wick 
all ſorts of Jofty trees: and as neither underwood, nor buſhes; grow beheath, people travel on 
horſeback through the foreſts with eaſe and pleaſure, under a fine ſhale which def 
from the fan; while the plains are enamelled with flowers and flowering-hrubs of the richeſt 
tints and moſt odoriferous fragrance. Silk grows ſpontancoufly in many places, the fibres 
« which are-as — as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the ſnake-root and 
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ſo much celebrated in Chinaz,.are produced in great abundahee; ae 
fort of grain might be cultivated to advantage. The inhabitants, however; are ſo buſicd 
in the culture of the tobaceo- plant, that they can only raiſe corn ſufficient for their inter- 
nal conſuraption. Flax and hemp, indeed, are planted in ſuch quantities, that a: confi. 
derable ſtock remains for exportation after ſatisfying all Ae domeſtie demands; and 
ſo excellently is the ſoil adapted for the production of mand commodities, _—_ YO: 


is capable of ſupplying all Europe with theſe: uſeful article. {1 


Before the diſcovery of America, there were neither Wee cows, lep, nor an lone; in 
that, quarter of the globe; but: ſome of each having been carried thither by the Europeans, 
they have multiplied ſo prodigiouſſy, that many of them, particularly in Virginia and the 
ſouthern colonies, run wild. Before the commencement of the war between Great Bri- 
tain and hes. colonies, beef and pork were ſold in this province from one penny to two- 
pence à pound; the fineſt pullets at ſixpence each; chickens at three or four ſhillings 
a dozen; geeſe at ten-pence each; and turkeys at eighteen pence: | fiſh and wild-fow! 
were ftill cheaper in their ſeaſons ; ; and a fat buck was uſually ſold for nine or ten ſhil- 
lings. This eſtimate may ſerve for the other American colonies, where een were 
equally plentiful and cheap; and, in ſome of them, lower. 

Beſides the animals tranſported from Europe to this country, the blleving « are Wen 
to it; namely, deer, of which there are vaſt numbers, a; ſort of panther or tiger, bears 
wolves, foxes, and racoons. That lngular animal called the opoſſum, which ſeems to be 
the wood-rat mentioned by Charlevoix in his Hiſtory: of Canada, is likewiſe a native of 
this country: it grows to the ſize of a cat; and, beſides the belly - common to other ani- 
mals, it has another peculiar to itſelf, which hangs, beneath the former: This belly has a 
large aperture towards the hinder legs, which diſcovers a great number of teats on the 


uſual parts of the common belly: on theſe, when: the ſemale conceiver, the young are 


formed]; and there they hang, like fruit on the ſtalk, till they are grown; in weight and bulk, 
to their appointed ſize; and then they drop off, and are received into the falſe belly, from 
whence hop: 80 out at r 51 in which: Ig; 3 oa: very: ane 15 , 
danger. "#5 e l 
r abounds . 41 Gow! of wild fo Skit fowl. hangs he. the Virgi- 
nian night wingele we Plumage * en is ieren! müss the mne en to 


bird, . ſmalleſt of all the winged! an, 205 * for 5 rr ed rw wholly | 
arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold: this laſt bird ſips the de from the gore, 1d is of 
ſuch a delicate nature that it cannot be imported alive into Europe. 

The inhabitants of Virginia are a chearful, hoſpitable; and in general Wat Ge of; yeo- 
ple. Some of them indeed are characterized as vain and oſtentatiqus; nor does this im- 
putation appear groundleſs; for though there are not many very rich planters in this pro- 
vine, there is ſcarcely, an individual ſo poor as to be reduced to a ſtate of beggary; but 
ſhould any one happen to be diſabled, through age or infirmity; from providing for himlelh, 
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As . dd Maryland is abe che fare kind, 45 have ins. 
. cluded both under thishead.” | Fheſe provinces were formetly ſuppoſed to export to Grenʒt 
Britain; of tõbaceo alone, to the annual value of ſeven hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand 
pounds; which, at eight pounds per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount to 
| ninety-ſt ix thouſand. Of theſe, it is computed that about thirteen thouſand five Hundred | 
hogſheads were* conſumed at home, the duty on which amounts to three hundred ard fiftys 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-five pounds; and the remaining eighty: two thoufand 
| five hundred hogſheads were exported by our merchants to the other European countries} 
and their value returned to Great Britain, The advantages which aroſe from this' trade * 
are ſufficiently obvious; and it may not be improper to add, that this ſingle branch em 
ployed three hundred and thirty fail of ſhips, and ſeven thouſand nine hundred and ſucty 
ſeamen. The other commodities of theſe colonies, of which naval ſtores, wheat; Indian 
corn, and iron in pigs and bars, are the moſt conſiderable, made the whole exportation; at 
an average of three years, amount to one million and forty thouſand pounds ſterling. The 
exports of Great Britain, the ſame as to our other OP at a 8815 p- erde * 
eight hundred and ſixty- five thouſand pounds. 195 
This was the firſt American country e th Engliſh, 1 erived: FEY _— 
not only to it; but to /alÞ their other ſettlements, as has been previouſly obſerved, from tha 
diſcovery of Sebaſtian Cabot, who'in 249) firſtmade the northern continent of America, in 
the ſervice of Henry. VII. ef England. No attempts, however, - were made to ſettle it; till 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth When Sir Walter Raleigh having applied to government, 
collected a party, compoſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and / eminent merchants, Who 
agreed to open a trade and ſettle a colony in that part of the world; which; in honeur of 
Queen Elizabeth, was called Virginia. Tewards the eloſe of the ſixteenth century, ſeve- 
ral attempts were made to ſettle this colony which in general / proved abortive- The 
three firſt companies which failed to Virginia either periſhed througli hunger and diſeaſes, 
or were maſſaered by the Indians. The fourth was reduced toi the loweſt obb; and, having 
dwindled to a feeble remainder, and deſpairing of living in ſuch an uneultivated country 
inhabited by hoſtile and warlike nations, had ſet ſail for England: but, in the mouth of 
Cheſapeak Bay, they were met by: Lord Delawar, with a/ ſquadron loaded with proviſtons, 
and every thing neceſſary for their relief and defence. At his perſuaſion they returned; 
and, by his advice, prudence, and winning behaviour, the government of the colony was 
ſettled within itſelf, and put on a reſpectable footing with regard to it's internal enemies. 
This nobleman, who had accepted the government of the unpromiſing province of Vir- 
inia from the nobleſt motives, was compelied, by the declining ſtate of his health, to 
return to England. He leſt behind him his ſon, as deputy; with Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir George Summers, che honourable George Piercy, and Mr. Newport, for his council, 
By them James Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh i in the. New World, was ereft- | 
The colony, i to flouriſh, and the true ſources of 1 it's. wealth began to be dis 
Ry and improved. The. firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of Maryland, were generally perſons 
of conſideration and diſtinction. It remained a ſteady ally to, the royal party during the 
civil wars in Great Britain; and many of the cavaliers, who were in danger at home, took 
ſhelter 
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ſhelter. i in "this ringe and; under the government of Sir Willimn, Beckley hel out for 
the crown, till the parliament reduced them rather by ſtratagem than force, . 
After the Reſtoration, the hiſtory of this province preſents us with nothing belebte 
a Soon after this æra, a young gentleman, named Bacon, a lawyer, having availed himſelf of 
ſome diſcontents in the province on account of reſtraints impoſed. on trade, became very 
popular, and. threw every thing into confuſion, His natural death, however, reſtored peace 
| and, dit and the ene of Virginia, POR _—_ 10 bs. mer true intereſh, 


- The government of this einde 10 60 "preſent veſted i in a Pede Ke and kink 
& delegates ; all of whom are annually elected. Befides theſe; a privy-council, or council 
| C 
Ane. 5 £1 
f re morn on erence WU province are, James Town, and Williams. 
ven: N 

* Town, hich was farmerty PRE the capital is — on a bene formed 
by James River, about forty miles from it's mouth, in- 76 degrees weſt longitude, and 3) 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude; and contains about eighty or one hundred houſes, the 
| greateſt" part of which are taverns, or pubke-houſes, fot the entertainment IIs, 
It's fivuation is naturally tro: dut the fortifications have been neglected. 
Williamſburg, the preſent capital of Virginia, ſtands about ſeven miles Frm "0s 
own, between James and York Rivers, i in 37 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, and in 
76 degrees 30 minutes welt longitude. But though it is the feat of government, it con- 
dains ſcarcely one hundred houſes: it has, however, an elegant town-houſe; and is honoured 

wich a college, called William and Mary Coliege, founded by King William, who gave 
two thoufand pounds towards it's eſtabliſhment, and twenty thouſand acres of land, with 
power to purchaſe and hold lands to the value of two thouſand pounds a year; and beſtowed 
| r 6 diy of vb. pently nt Gio pounel oh eee clporte bs the dgher plu 
| cr It conſiſts of a prefident, fix profeſſors, and other officers, who are nominated by 

the governors: or viſitors. The hohourable Mr. Boyle, that munificent patron of virtue, 

Ant pet mnaakind, wat s wer lrg ee ee 
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\HESE proyinces are e bounded by Viegigls on the 2 by che Atlantic Ocean « on 
the caſt ; by the River St. John, which ſeparates Georgia from Florida, on the 
butch; and by the Miſſiſſppi on the weſt: lying between 30 and 37 degrees north lati- 

tude, and between 76 and g1 welt longitude; and being ſeven bundred miles in length, 
W b W in breadth, FO 


North 
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North Carolina contains Albenuacte,, Bath; and part of Clarendon, counties ; South Ca- | 
rolina contains part of Clarendon county, Craven, torn 2 and Granville, 
counties but Georgia has received no ſubdiviſions, _ | 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in theſe diſtricts are, the Roanoke, or Alles River ; I? 
pamtico; Nues; Cape Fear, or Clarendon River; Pedee; Santee; Savannah; Alatamaha; 
or George River; and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia from Florida: all which rivers. 

riſe in the Apalachian Mountains; and, running an eaſtward courſe, fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The back parts are watered by the Cherokees, Vaſous, Mobille, Apalachicola, 

the Pearl River, and many other ſpacious ſtreams which fall into the ee or che 
Gulph of Mexico. 

The Atlantic Ocean i 1s the only part of the watery element that borders on this ne: 

which i is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a ſhip of conſiderable burden can approach it only 

in a few places. North Carolina does not furniſh: one good harbour: the beſt, however, 

is that of Roanoke, at_ the mouth of Albemarle River; and Pamtico. In South Caro- 
lina are the harbours of Winyaw or George Town, Charles Town, and Port Royal: and, 
in Georgia, the mouths of the Rivers Savannah and A form pretty cee 
bavens. 

The moſt 88 beben peien are, Cape Hatteras, i in 2 5 degrees moark [OY 
Cape Fear, to the ſouthward; and Cape Carteret, {till farther in the ſame direction. 

No eſſential difference is perceptible between the climates of theſe countries: in general, 
they agree with thoſe of Virginia; but where any difference ariſes, it is in favour of Caro- 
lina. The ſummers, indeed, are more intenſely hot in the latter than in the former; but 

the winters are milder and ſhorter, Like all American weather, the climate of Carolina is 
ſubject to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and from cold to heat; but not to ſuch 
violent extremes as Virginia. 'The winters are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any confi- 
derable body of water, and affect only the mornings and evenings. The froſis never have 
potency — to reſiſt the meridian ſun; ſo that many tender plants, which are unable to 
endure the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in. Carolina; ; and near Charles Town, excellent” 
oranges, both ſweet and ſour, are produced. 
In the ſoil, produce, and general appearance of the 3 there is likewiſe a ank 5 
agreement between theſe provinces and Virginia: the Carolinas, however, have the ad- 
vantage in natural fertility ; but Georgia is inferior to the other provinces in the richneſs 
of it's ſoil; and, where the planters have not cleared it, tlie whole country is, in a manner, 
one continued foreſt. - The trees are almoſt the ſame in every reſpect with thoſe produced 
in Virginia; and, by their different ſpecies, the quality of the ſoil is eaſily eee 
The land in Carolina is cleared with abundant facility, there being very little underwood; 
and the foreſts generally conſiſt of tall trees at a conſiderable diſtance from each oils; 
Thoſe parts which produce the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile, be- 
ing compoſed of a dark ſand intermixed with loam; and as all the other lands abound with 
nitre, it is not ſoon exhauſted; and no manure is ever uſed. Where pines arrive at the 
greateſt perfection, the land is extremely ſterile; but, from their natural produce, pitch, tar, 
and turpentine, are reaped in abundance. bo this ſpecies of land is cleared for nd. 2 
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1 years fueceſſively it produces luxuriant crops of Indian corn and peas; 4b where 
it lies low, and is liable to be flooded, it anſwers very well for rice. But the moſt _e- 
nate circumſtance for this country is, that this moſt ſterile part of it is favourable to a 
ies of the moſt valuable of all it's products, namely, one of the kinds of indigo; while te 
loo, rich, ſwarnpy grounds, produce abundance of that ſtaple. commodity, rice. 
Tear the fea, the country is in many reſpects very diſagteeable, and little better than an 
unhealthy falt-marſh; and Carolina is a perfect champain for eighty miles from the ſea, not 
a hill, a rock, or ſcarcely a pebble, being perceptible in all that ſpace. . The country, 
however, as we advance into it, gradually i improves ; and, at the diſtance of a hundred 
-miles from Charles Town, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is prodigiouſly fertile, 
and adapted for every purpoſe of human life; nor can any thing be more delightful to the 
eye than the variegated diſpoſition of the country as it recedes from the ſea. The air, at 


this diſtance, is pure and e and the heat of ſummer much more . than 
near the level, ſandy eoaſt. 


In the Carchiads. vegetation is farptizingly rapid: the 8 and foil contain awvathing 
in them ſo genial, that the latter, even when left to itſelf, protrudes an immenſe quantity of 
flowers and flowering-ſhrubs. All European plants arrive at greater perfection than in 
their native regions; and, with proper culture and encouragement, filk, wine, and oil, 
might be produced in theſe colonies: of the firſt, indeed, ſamples have been exhibited in 
England, equal to any from Italy. In the back ſettlements, whens thrives er and 

yields a prodigious increaſe. 

The general productions, then, of theſe valuable provinces, . to be W "when; 
rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, peas, beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobaceo, indigo, olives, 
oranges, citron, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine-trees; white mulberry- trees, 
for feeding filk- worms; ſarſaparilla; and pines, which yield pitch, tar, roſin, and turpen- 
tine. There is a tree from which exſudes an oil of extraordinary efficacy-in-curing; wounds; 
another, which yields a kind of balm, ſuppoſed to be' little inferior to that of Mecca; and 
there are likewiſe other trees which. diſtil gums. But the moſt curious vegetable produc- 
tion of theſe provinces is the Indian fig, commonly called; the: prickly pear, which grows in 
great plenty, and ſtems to be only a collection of leaves without trunk or boughs; for a leaf 
ſet inthe ground takes root and produces other leaves, which grow one above another, till 
they arrive at a conſiderable height, the leaves diverging i in the form of boughs: theſe leaves 
are long, broad; thicker than a man's hand, of a deep green colour, and thick ſet with long, 
ſharp, and ſlender prickles. From the tops of the leaves riſe long yellow ſſowers, reſemb- 
ling thoſe of the pomegranate- tree, from vrhich is produced a fruit ſimilar. to the common 
figs internally filled with a red pulp of a blood- colour, and very ſyvyeet and luſeiousz but which 
produces: ſuch. a tinchune in the-urine. of thoſe who eat it, that it appears like, pure: blood, 
though it's effects are perfectly innocent. The tops of theſe figs are encircled; with ſcaly 
leaves, in the ſhape of erowns, in which are contained the ſeeds; theſe being ſown, produce 
round-bodlied plants like the trunks. of other trees, with leaves growing. on them, as al- 
ready deſeribedʒ but-if-taeſe. leaves are plucked off; and planted in the ground, they wa 
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forth trees of leaves onlff, Ow this plant grow certaiivenereſcencis; from which are . to 
proceed the cochineal inſects, ſo much valued for dyeing the richeſt ſcarlet. 
The Carolinas produce prodigious quantities of honey, of which excellent ien. 
and mead equal to Malaga ſack. However, the _ * * amn, | 
ire, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. 

Nothing ſurprizes an European more, at firſt Sobe of this country, than the poodigiogs 
ſize of it's trees, the trunks of which are often from: fifty to ſeventy feet high, without either 
branches or limbs; and frequently upwards of thirty-ſix feet in circumference. Of. theſe 
trunks, when excavated; the inhabitants of Charles Town, as welbas the native Indians, 
make canoes, which ſerve to tranſport proviſions and other goods from place to place; and 
one of them is ſo very large, that though formed of but one piece of timber, it is capable f 
carrying thirty or forty barrels of pitch; and of theſe vaſt . of timber the — 
alſo conftruct very curious pleaſure-boats. 

The indigenous animals of theſe provinces differ very little from thols 4 88 
in Carolina the variety of beautiful fowls is ſtill more immenſe. All the eee. 
to Europe are plentiful ; black cattle multiply extremely; and it is no uncommon thing for a 

planter to poſſeſs two or three hundred cows, and ſometimes even a thouſand: theſe. 
the foreſts during the day-time; ; but their calves being kept in fenced paſtures, the cows-1 re- 
turn to them every evening. The hogs range in the ſame manner, and return like the 
cows; and, being 029 numerous, many of them, as well as cows and n Add: 38 in 
the woods. 

Conſidering the 1 n of wolves, tigers, auf anthers, which e range 
the woods, it is aſtoniſhing that all ſorts of cattle ſhould have inereaſed ſo prodigiouſly ſince, 
their firſt importation from Europe: but, as before obſerved, the American beaſts. of. preyj. 
are leſs formidable than thoſe of Africa and Aſia, and ſeldom attempt to kill either. calves op 

foals; but, whenever they begin the attack, the dams generally make a-vigorous-defence: 

| The Enyliſh- attempted: to colonize Carolina at a pretty early period; but their firſt ex- 
pedition having proved unfortunate, nothing ſueceſsful was accompliſhed in this: way till 
ße reign of Charles II. in 1663. At that time ſeveral Engliſh: noblemen and perſons of 

diſtinction obtained a charter from the crown, inveſting them with the property. and: juriſ 
diction of this country; and: they accordingly parcelled out the lands to ſuch. as were! in- 
elined to emigrate to the new ſettlement, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws which the im 
mortal Locke compoſed: for that purpoſe. They began their firſt ſettlement: on. a point of, 
land to the ſouthward of their diſtrict, between two navigable. rivers: there: they laid the 
foundation of 2; city; called Charles Fown, intended for the capital, of the province, hich 
rank it ſtill maintains. In time, however, the diſputes between the adherents of the Church 
of England and the diſſenters became very violent, and occaſioned a total confuſion in. che 
colony; which was rendered ſtill more intolerable by the incurſions of the Indians, whom, 
they had irritated by their inſolenoe and injuſtice. In order to prevent the natural conſe- 
quences: of theſe inteſtine diviſions and external attacks, an ac of parliament was paſſed, 
which put this colony under the immediate protection of the crown. The lords proprie- 
tors —_— a cecompenta of about twenty: four thouſand e both the property and 
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ion; andthe confitutien of this colony, in thoſe reſpetts in which it YER 8 
tue royal government, Was altered: Earl Granville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh 


8 which is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his family. For the more convenient adminiſtration 


of affairs, Carolina, on this occaſion, was divided into two, diſtrifts, and two governments. 
This revolution happened in 1728; and from that time peace having been reſtored in the 
internal government, as well as with the Cherokees and other Indian tribes, theſe provinces 
| began to recover, ener eats advanced with uncommon rapidity. . 
The colonization of Georgia was projected i in 1732; when ſeveral public-ſyirtted noble. 
men and gentlemen,” from the pureſt motives of compaſſion to the poor of theſe kingdoms, 
| kubſcribeda conſiderable ſum, which, with ten thouſand pounds from government, was ex- 
| pended in providing neceſſaries for ſuch indigent perſons as were diſpoſed to tranſport them- 
ſielves into this country, and to ſubmit to the impoſed regulations. In proceſs of time, new 
ſums were raiſed, and new adventurers ſent over; and, before the year 1752, upwards of 
one thouſand perſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, however, probable, that the 
inhabitants of Georgia, removed as they were at a diſtance from their benefactors; and from 
che check and controul of thoſe who had a natural influence over them, would ſubmit to 
the magiſtrates appointed. to govern them: many of the regulations, too, by which they 
were bound, were very abſurd in themſelves, and deprived the Georgians of privileges which 
their neighbours were permitted to enjoy, and which, as they increaſed in numbers and 
_ opulence; they thought it unjuſt to be debarred of, From theſe corrupt ſources aroſe all 
| thoſe animoſities which rent aſunder the conſtitution of government: diſſenſions of all kinds 
ſprung up; and the colony was on the brink of deſtruction, when the government, in 1752, 
| fook it under it's immediate care, removed the moſt flagrant grievances, allayed the natural 
Jealouſy and iſconter Aen. and placed Georgia on the One vith the 
"Carolinas. 
The method of ſettling i in Carelina, FRY indeed, in moſt other np Britiſh "Wy | 
rica, was to pitch on a vacant ſpade of ground, and either to purchaſe it at the rate of twenty 
| pounds for one thouſand acres; and one ſhilling quit-rent for every hundred acres ;' or, other- 
_ to pay a penny an acre quit-rent to the proprietors yearly, without laying out any 
| The Carolinians live i in the ſame eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner, 
as the Virginians, already deſcribed; poverty is almoſt totally unknown; the planters are 
extremely hoſpitable to ſtrangers ; and their benevolence to ſuch perſons as, either through 
accident or misfortunes, are rendered incapable of n for . in a n mea- 
- fure compenſates for the injury of fate. 
North and South Carolina joined with the other colonies i in their revalt * Great 
Britain; and, in 1780, Charles Town, the capital, having been beſieged by the king's troops, 
eee May, in the ſame year, aſter -a-fiege.of upwards 
of a month, 
The government of North Carolina, i in conſequence of the ackbowledand independence 
of the United States, i is veſted in a governor, ſenate, and houſe of commons, all elected an- 
nually; of South Carolina, in a governor, ſenate, and houſe of repreſentatives; * tha of 
"_ in a governor, executive council, and houſe of aſſembl ). 77 
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As South Carolina was moſt populous and opulent, it's commerce alone employed one 

hundred and forty ſhips ; while that of North Carolina and Georgia did not employ ſixty; 
It's exports to Great Britain of native commodities, on an average of three years, amounted 
to more than three hundred and ninety-five thouſand pounds annual value; and it's imports 
to three hundred and fixty-frive thouſand. The exports of NotthiCarolin were calculated 
at fixty-eight thaufand pounds, and the imports at about eighteen thouſand. Phe trade of 
Georgia is likewiſe in t's infancy; the exports amounted to little more than ſeventy-four 
thouſand pounds, and the imports to-forty-nine thouſand. The commerce between'Caro- 
lina and the Weſt Indies was very extenſive; their trade with the Indians: was likewiſe in 
a very flourifhing condition; and they formerly exported Engliſh goods, by means of 
ere five or fix hundred miles into the country weſt of Charles Town. 

The mouths of the rivers in North Carolina form but ordinary harbours; and, except= 1 
ing one at Cape Fear, do not admit veſſels of more than ſixty or ſeventy tons: and as the 
expenee af lighterage is very conſiderable, that circumſtance proves an wine en e 
to trade. 

The only town in either of the Carolinas, of any noographical i im e is Charles 
T che metropelis of South Carolina; which, for magnitude, beauty, and trade, may 
be conſidered as one of the firſt in the United States. Situated at the confluence of 
two navigable rivers, which admit ſhips a conſiderable way above the town, it is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpoſes of commerce. A bar, however, at. the mouth of the 
harbour, prevents veſſels. of more than two hundred tons from entering; but, in other 
reſpects, this port is extremely ſafe and commodious. The town is regularly and ſtrongly 
fortified both by nature and art; the ſtreets are laid out with taſte; and the ' houſes are 
large and well built, ſome of abu and others of brick, but all finiſhed with an eye to 

convenience and elegance; and the rents are extremely high. The ſtreets are wide and 
ſtraight, interſecting each other at right-angles; and thoſe which run eaſt and weſt extend 
about a mile from the one river to the other.. 

Charles Town contains about a thouſand houſes; a and was mei the ſeat of the go- 

vernor, and the place of meeting of the aſſembly. It's neighbourhood is beautiful beyond 
conception; and ſeveral handſome equipages are, kept by the inhabitants. The planters 
and merchants are rich and well-bred: and, before the late civils wars, the people were 
ſhewy and expenſive in their dreſs and way of living; ; fo that every thing conſpired to ren- 
der it the moſt lively, delightful, polite, and opulent place, in all America. For the ho- 
nour of the Carolinians it ſhould be obſerved, that when, in common with the other: colo- 

* vies, they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain luxuries, and even neceſſaries of life, thoſe 
articles which improve the mind, enlarge the. underſtanding, and correct the taſte, were 
nnd. the importation of books, being permitted. without limitation. 

The town of Beaufort, ſituated on the iſland.of Port Royal, on the confines of Georgia, 
Fines a hundred miles ſouth of Charles Town, has a fine harbour, capable of containing 
the whole royal navy of England; but the town itſelf is as yet inconſiderable, though it 
bids fair for becoming, in time, the ficſt commercial Place i in this quarter of America. 
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- Edentonythough an inſignificant village, was formerly © conſidered as the RT of North | 
Carolina.” ry th 

Savannah, the onpleal of Seeg in 31 degrees 58 minutes pooh latitude, is commodi- 
* ſituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten miles from the ſea, on a noble river 
of the ſame name, navigable by large boats for two hundred miles farther. In this town 
there is a church, a meeting-houſe, and a wharf, beſides other publicabildings; and in it 
the celebrated Mr. Whitefield founded an orphan-houſe, which is now converted intd a col- 
lege for the education of young men deſigned chiefly for the miniftry ; and, through his 
zeal and pious care, this ſeminary was lately in a very flouriſhing condition. From the 
town of Savannah the whole courſe of the river towards the ſea is viſible; and, on the other 
hand, for ſixty miles up the country, the view is pleaſant and unconfined. | | 
In October 1779, Savannah, then in poſſeſſion of the king's troops, was beſieged by 
American and French troops in conjunction; but, by the ſpirited exertions of General 
Prevoſt, they were repulſed with great ſlaughter : ſoon after which, the French troops were 
re-embarked, and the enterprize was abandoned. | | 

Auguſta, the only other town in Georgia worthy of notice, is ſituated two hundred miles 
higher up the River Savannah. It ſtands on a very fertile ſpot of ground; and is ſo com- 
modiouſly ſituated for the Indian trade, that, ever ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the colony, 
it has been in a moſt flouriſhing condition, and very early maintained fix hundred whites in 
the trade only. The inhabitants carry on a lucrative commerce with the Creeks, the 
Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, in ſkins and furs : but, in this warm climate, furs are far 
leſs valuable than to the northward ; Providence having wiſely ordained, that animals ſhould 
be cloathed in proportion to their exigences ; that they ſhould be fitted by the warmth of 
their coverings to repel the northern froſts, and by their coolneſs to endure the tropical 
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SPANISH AMERICA. 
EAST AND WEST FLORIDA. 


HI 8 country, to which the Spaniards have given the name of Florida, was firſt diſ- 

covered by Sebaſtian Cabot, eighteen years before it was known to the Spaniards : 
but, after. having been peopled by that nation, it was ceded to Great Britain on the pacifi- 
cation of 1763 ; and, by the late treaty, was again reſigned to Spain. It is bounded by 
Georgia on the north; by the Miſſiſſippi on the weſt; by the Gulph of Mexico on the 
ſouth; and by the — Straits on the eaſt: lying between 25 and 32 degrees of north 
latitude, and between 80 and 91 of weſt engage ; ; and being about five hundred miles 


lon a and four hundred and forty broad. 
a The 


FAST AND WEST FLORIDA. o 


The principal river in Florida is the Miſfiſſippi, one of the largeſt and fineſt in the world: 
for, including it's turnings and windings, it is ſuppoſed to run a courſe of four thouſand: five 
hundred miles: but it's mouths are in a manner choaked up with ſands and ſhoals, which 
deny acceſs to veſſels of any conſiderable burden; there being, according to ſome geo- 
graphers, only twelve feet water over the bar at the arfroicns entrance, though others 
aſſert that there are ſeventeen. But within the bar there are one hundred fathoms water; 
and the channel is every where deep, and the current gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon, 
when, like the Nile, it overflows it's banks, and becomes extremely rapid. Except at the 
entrance, already mentioned, it is every where free from ſhoals and cataracts, and navigable 
for ſmall craft to it's very ſource, The Mobille, Apalachicola, and St. John's rivers, are 
alſo large and noble ſtreams; and, in any other country, would be efteemed remarkable: but 
the Miſſiſſippi abſorbs all the other rivers of Florida; and, ic it's own nn een 
renders them of little conſequence. 

The chief bays are thoſe of St. Barnard, Aſcenſion, Mobile Penſacola Dauphin, a 
' ſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sancto, and Charles. 

The principal capes are, Cape Blanco; ARE ;  Andlote) and Cape Florida, at. the ex- 
tremity of the peninſula. T 
Various accounts have been propagated reſpecting the alubrie of the air; ned W it is 
far from being inimical to the health of the natives, may be deduced from the fize, vigour, 
and longevity, of the F loridian Indians; who, in theſe reſpects, far exceed their” more 
ſouthern neighbours the Mexicans. | | I 

Near the ſea, and forty miles back ward, Eaft Florida is flat and fandy: but even the coun- 
try round St. Auguſtine, which apparently is the moſt ſterile of any in the province, produces 
two crops of Indian corn yearly ; garden vegetables in great perfection; and oranges and 
lemons, both in flavour and magnitude, preferable to thoſe of Spain and Portugal. The in- 
terior country towards the hills is alſo extremely rich and fertile; producing ſpontaneouſly 
the fruits, vegetables, and gums, which are common to Georgia and the Carolinas; N — 
is likewiſe propitious to the cultivation of European productions. 

This country affords rice, indigo, ambergris, and cochineal; amethyſts, turquoiſes, lapis 
lazuli, and other precious ſtones; copper, quickſilver, pit-coal, and iron-ore : pearls are alſo 
found on ſome parts of the coaſt ; and mahogany grows on the ſouthern party of the ap | 
kl, though inferior in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica. 

One of the moſt ſingular vegetable productions in this, or indeed any other country, is the 
cabbage- tree, called by ſome authors the palmetto royal. The trunk bulges out a little 
near the ground, and gives it the graceful appearance of a ſubſtantial baſis on which to 
ſupport it's towering height. It is generally perfectly ſtraight; and, when about thirty 
years old, hardly any pillar of the niceſt order in architecture can be more regular. It 
riſes above a hundred feet high; the trunk near the ground being about ſix or ſeven feet in 
circumference, and the whole body tapering to the top. The colour of the bark reſem- 
bles that of the aſh-tree; and is faintly clouded, at the diſtance of every four or five inches, 
with the veſtigia of the decayed branches: this colour of the bark continues till within 
twenty-five or thirty feet of the extremity, where it changes at once from an aſh to a 
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beautiful deep ſea-green, which continues to the very ſummit. About five feet from the 
commencement of the green part, the trunk is encircled with it's numerous branches, al 
the lowermoſt ſpreading horizontally with great regularity ; and the extremities of many of 
the higher branches bend, and wave downwards like fo many plumes of feathers, Theſe 
branches, when full-grown, are about twenty feet long, and thick-ſet on the trunk, riſing 
gradually ſuperior to each other, the top being terminated by a beautiful upright. green 
conic ſpire: they are al ſo decorated with a vaſt number of green- pointed leaves, ſome of 
them near three feet long, and an inch and a half broad, growing narrower towards their 
Points, as well as gradually decreaſing in length towands the extremities of the branches. 
It is remarkable that the lowertnoſt branch drops monthly from the tree, carrying with it 
an exfoliated circular lamen of the green part of the tree, from the inſertion of the branches 
to the aſh-coloured part; and this, as well as the branch to which it is fixed, always fall to- 
gether. When the loſs of this lower branch happens, the green conie ſpire which iflues from 
the centre of the ſuperior branches, and overtops them all, burſts, and protrudes from it's 
Hide a young branch, which continues the uppermoſt till another of the inferior branches 
drops off, when the ſpire again ſends forth a branch ſuperior in ſituation to the laſt: and 
thus the loſs of the branch below is always ſupplied by the growth of one above. The 
interior texture of the leaves appears to be ſeveral longitudinal thread-like filaments ; 
which, being ſpun, are manufactured into cordage of every kind, as well as fiſhing-nets. 
What is called the cabbage, lies in many thin, white, brittle flakes, which have ſomething 
of the taſte of almonds; and, when boiled, of cabbage, but ſweeter and more luſcious. 
Animals are ſo very numerous in Florida, that a good ſaddle-horſe may be had in ex- 
change for goods of five ſhillings value, prime colt; and there have been inſtances of horſes 
having dere exchanged for f hatches Pernod, | 
St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, is ſituated near the frontiers of Georgia, i in 29 | 
P 50 minutes north latitude; and was originally built by the Spaniards. The city 
runs along the ſhore, at the foot of a pleaſant hill adorned with trees; and is of an oblong 
figure, divided by four regular ſtreets which croſs each other at right- angles. Cloſe to the 
ſea-ſhore, about three quarters of a mile to the ſouthward of the town, ſtands the church 
and monaſtery of St. Auguſtine. On the north of the town is ſituated the caſtle called 
Fort St. John, round which are ſome very elegant ſtructures. The caſtle is a quadran- 
gular building of ſoft ſtone, fortified with whole baſtions, a rampart twenty feet high, and a 
parapet nine feet thick; and is caſemated, The town is likewiſe fortified with baſtions, 
and incloſed with a ditch; and the whole is well mounted with cannon. The harbour is 
formed by the north end of Santa Anaſtaſia, an iſland nine leagues long; and a long neck 
of land divided from the continent by the River St. Mark, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea a little above the caſtle. At the entrance of this harbour are the North and South 
Breakers, forming two channels, with bars covered with eight or nine feet water at lo tide: 
and on the north and ſouth there are two ſmall Indian towns, without the city walls. 
| The exports from Eaſt Florida are very inconſiderable, the produce of the Indian trade 
7 being almoſt all that can be ſpared, for the country is not yet by any. means well cultivated ; 
AW on account of it's having frequently changed it's maſters, as well as the conſequent 
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ravages of War, a könhderible time inn elape Peſote i it's fiſt can be 
brought to à ſtate” of perfection. fy a 
Penſacola, the capital of Weſt Florida, is Mündel! on the e ifland of Santa Roſa, which MI 
about thirty-three miles in length, and ſeparated from the Toney by a channel half aleighe 
broad, and only navigable for ſmall boats. The landing- place is within the bay, in very fr 
ſhallow water; the town bei ug built on a whi te ſandy ſhore, which can only be approached | 
by ſmall craft, The road, however, is one of the beſt in the Gulph of Mexico, and in it 
veſſels may ride ſecure from every wind. ” ”*Fhe bottom affords excellent anchorage; ; and 
the ſea is never greatly agitated, on account of it's being ſurrounded by the land on every” 
fide. Penſacola was lately defended by a ſmall fort ſurrounded by ſtoccadoes; and the prin- 
cipal Rructure it contained 1 Was the . A TOE handſvitie fabric, adothed With” 
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turrets. | t tig ei 
The See of the Floidlan Indi tits Ate of an ole bus; their bodies are robuſt, © 
and finely proportioned and both ſexes go naked, except that they have deers ſkins round” 

their waiſts. -The'y women are extremely handſome; and ſo very active, that they are c 5 

pable of climbing to the tops of the higheſt trees with ſurprizing ſwiftneſs, and N | 
acroſs the broadeſt rivers with their children hun ung at their backs. The men uſe bows 

arrows in war; and are in general ſatisfied with orie wife; though their chiefs, are rene” 2 
with concubinage. 1 Both ſexes worlhip the ſun and the moon. 2 

The banks of the Miſliflippi,, the Miſauris, and the Ohio, are inhabited by: a Rather + 

warlike nations, whoſe native freedom has not yet been abridged by the intruſions. of - 

Europeans: theſe are the Cherokees,, the Chickeſaws, and=the White Indians; for a de- £ 


ſcription of whom L, WE re refer. our readers to he general account of the native Americans, TY 
dr nee tr gormaltt 497} or 5 Na vi =p 
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tee N 1 
HIS country is te by aki 3 on i rd by 1 3 * 3 
by Old Mexico and the Pacific Ocean on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean on the 

7 weſt: lying between 23.and. 43 degrees of north latitude, and between 94 and 126 of weſt 
longitude; and gr aba t two thouſand Fes, in | Jength, and one. thouſand ſix hun- 

dred in breadth. bo) 

The mou viſion of this country contains New 8 Vin. the For _ 

which is Santa Fe; the ſouth- eaſt diviſton contains Apacheira, the chief town of which is 

St. Antonio; the ſouth diviſion contains Sonora, the chief town of which is Tuape; and 

2 wel Syphon: e, of the ee of uten, the principal t town of f whath is St. 

Thee countries, _ for the moſt part within the tamporate Zone, are bleſſed with: a 


Climate j in many places highly agrecable ; ; and enjoy a ſoil e of * thing which 
6 N 
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can contribute either to Fi profit * delight of mankind, In Sub nn the 
ſummer heats are excefſive, particularly towards the ſea- coaſt ; but, i in the uro parta, 
the climate is more temperat 1 and the winters are, even cold. 

The natural hiſtory of t 1 i yet. in it's. infancy. The Spaniards, who, are the, 

proprietors of the country, know but, little of, the matierz and, what little they do know, . 
they ſeduloyſly. 72 from, the reſt of mankind, heir authority being on a, precarious 
footing with, the Indians, who in a, gre meaſure poſſeſs their original independence, they 
are Je ous. of diſclohing. the natural 18. of theie countries, which might perhaps 
operate as incentiyes for other European nations to attempt eſtabliſhments in them. It is 
- certain, however, that the provinces of New Mexico and California are in general ex- 
tromely beautiful, and pleafant;, and that the face of the country is agreeably diverſified with hills 
and plains, interſected by rivers, and adorned with gentle eminences covered with various 
ſorts of trees, ſome of which produce the maſt delicious fruits. With reſpect to the value 
ol the gold mines in theſe countries, nothing poſitive can be afſerted ; but there are un- 
quęſtionably natural productions ſufficiently valuable N. render theſe colonies im 1 8 to 
5 people les indolent than the Spaniards. 
California 2 vaſt quantity of dew. falls every morning; : "which, ſettling on he n 
candies, becomes. hard] like manna, and poſſeſſes, all that ſweetnels peculiar to refined fog, 
without it's whiteneſs. In the centre of the peninſula there are, plains of ſalt, rfectly 
firm, and pellucid like. cryſtal; which, conſidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh ow on on the 
coaſt, might render it an invaluable acquiſition to any induſtrious nation. 

Though the Spaniſh ſettlements are conſtantly increaſing in proportion as new mines 
are diſcovered, they are ſtill comparativelp weak. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, 

whom the 8 miſſionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, and 
taught to raiſe corn and wine, which 2285 now Export to Old Mexico: 1 in conſiderable 
quantities. 

California was originally diſcovered by c the expat Conqueror of Ma, but Sir 
Francis Drake, the celebrated Engliſh navigator, took poſſoſſion of it in 1578, and his right 
was confirmed by the principal king, or chief, of the whole country. This title, how-- 
ever, the government of Great Britain have not yet attempted to vindicate, though Cali- 
fornia is admirably ſituated for trade, and has a pearl-fiſhery ef great value on it's coaſt · 
It was long confidered as an iſland; but is now demonſtrated to be a peninſula in the Pa- 
ciie Ocean, ifluing from the north coaſt of America, and extending from Cape Sebaſtian, 
in 43 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, to the ſouth-eaſt, where it is terminated by St. 
Lucar, in 22 degrees 2 minutes north rare, : ts WINK PENNE omg _ hundred 
miles in length. 5 

The inhabitants and government of theſe countries do not —— differ from thoſe 
of Old: Mexico, which we are about to deſcribe. Tui 

'Sadta Fe, the capital of New Mexico, is a handfome, wel- bull town, Sa near the 
ſource of the Rio del Norte, in 36 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and in 101 degrees 
15 minutes weſt longitude, from London, It is built after a regular plan; and is an epiſ- 
copal fee, ſuffragan to, that of Mexico; and the reſidence of the governor, who enjoys his 
poſt for the term of five years, 
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Tu HI 8 Pm Anne province i is boundeq by! New Mexico, or cn; on tlie the 
by the Gulph of Mexico on the north<ealt; by Terra Firma on the ſouth-eaft; aud 
by the Pacific Ocean on the ſouth-weſt: ing between 8 and 30 degrees of north _ 
2 between 83 and 110 of welt Wap, : and extending two thouſand 1955 in leng! 
and fix hundred in breadth. 
Old Mexico is divided into three audiences; N Gabel or r ud 2 3 we 
Proper; and Guatimala. 
The principal bays on the north coaſt are, the bats" or bays' of Mexico, Campeachy, 
Vera Cruz, and Honduras. In the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, ay the bays of Micoya 
and Amapalla, Acapulco and Salinas. | 
The chief capes are thoſe. of Sardo, St. Martin, Cornducedoy Coche, Honduras, Ca. 
meron and Gracios Dios, in the North Sea; and, in the South Sea, are Cape Marques, 
Spirito Sancto, Corientes, Gallero, Blanco, d Prucreos, and Mala. 
About the full and change of the moon, from October till March, ſtrong winde prevail 
in the Gulph of Mexico and the adjacent ſeas. Trade-winds are experienced every where 
at a diſtance from land within the tropical climates; and, in the South Sea, near the coaſts, 
there are periodical winds "wy monſoons, and ſea and, land breezes much the ſame as in- 
Aﬀac! * 31S, 
Mexico, lying mae within.the torrid zone, is ; exceſſivel y hot; a on tl eaſtern 
ſhore, where the land is low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, the air is 
extremely inimical to health. The interior country, however, aſſumes a better aſpect, and 
the air is of a milder temperature; and, on the weſtern ſide, the land is higher than on the- 
eaſtern, as well as richer, and better peopled. The ſoil of Mexico in- genetal is far from 
being ſterile; and, were the induſtry of the inhabitants correſpondent to their natural ad- 
vantages, would produce any ſort of grain. A 
Like all the tropical countries, Mexico abounds more in fruits than in grain. 4 Pine- 
apples, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa- nuts, are plentiful, and in 
the higheſt perfection. Mexico likewiſe produces a prodigious quantity of ſugar, eſpe- 
cially towards the Gulph, and the provinces c of Guaxaca and Guatimala; ſo that there are 
more ſugar-mills. in this diſtrict than in any other part of Spaniſh America. 18 
The valuable gold and ſilver mines of Mexico are regarded as the chief honour of che 7 
country, and firſt induced the Spaniards to eſtabliſh colonies on it. The moſt celebrated 
gold mines are thoſe of Veragua and New Granada, bordering on Darien and Ferra Firma; 
and R more rich, as well as one numascus, are . 
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ſeveral parts, but particularly i in the province of Mexico. Boch of theſe precious metals 
are always diſcovered in the moſt ſterile and mountainous mat; of the e ; nature 
compenſating i in one reſpect for her defects in another. | 

The working of both the gold and ſilver mines depends on the gane pri nels When 
che ore is dug up, which is, compoſed of ſeveral heterogeneous ſubſtances mixed with the 
precious metals, it is broken by a mill into ſmall particles, and afterwards waſhed; by 

which means it is diſengaged from the light earthy ſubſtances which - adhered to it. After 
*this proceſs, it is mixed with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances; has the ſtrongeſt attrac- 
tion for gold, and likewiſe a much ſtronger one for ſilver than for the other ſubſtances 
which are united with it in the ore: hence the mercury ſeparates the gold and ſilver 
from other heterogeneous matter; and ns by MG and evaporation, they are diſ 
united from the mercury itſelf, ., 
: Immenſe calculations have 5 made of the geld bd Glver produced! tia ts Mexican 
mines. Thoſe who ſeem to have inveſtigated this ſubject with the greateſt attention, com- 
pute the revenues of Mexico at twenty-four millions ſterling and i it is a well-known fact, | 

that this, and the other provinces of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole world with er, . 

Next to gold and ſilver, the other Mexican articles of higheſt eſtimation are cochineal 

and coc. After a diverſity of opinions and arguments among naturaliſts, it ſeems at 
laſt to be agreed on all hands that cochineal is of the animal kind, and of the ſpecies of the 
| gall inſects. It adheres to the plant called opuntia, and ſucks the juice of the fruit, which 
is of a crimſon colour. From this juice the cochineal derives it s value, which conſiſts in 
dyeing all ſorts of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple: it is alſo efficacious in medicine 
both as a ſudorific and a cordial; and it is computed that the Spaniards annually « export no 
leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds 0 of * commodity, for the purpoſes of me- 
dicine and dyeing. 

Cocoa, of which chocolate is s made, i is the next confideratis article f in the matufal bite, 
and commerce of Mexico. This valuable and ſalubrious fruit grows on a middling-ſized 
tree, which bears a pod about the ſhape and magnitude of a cucumber, n the 
cocoa. The Spaniſh. commerce, in, this article alone, is immenſe ; and ſuch i s it's internal 
conſumption, as well as the foreign demand for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoas is ſaid to 
produce to it's proprietbr twenty thouſand crowns a year. It conſtitutes a principal part of 
the diet of the Mexicans; and appears to be highly ſalubrious, nutritious, and agreeable to 
the taſte. 

Mexico likewiſe produces ſilk, though not in ſufficient quantities to form an article of 
exportation: but cotton is extremely plentiful; and, on account of 1 it 8 lightneſs, 1 Is manu- 
factured into a kind of cloth commonly worn by the natives. 

k The Conqueſt of Mexico is one' of the moſt memorable events in the Spaniſh Wey; ; 

77 but humanity inclines us to paſs over a ttanſaction pregnant with barbariſm, maſſacre, and 
horrors. The preſent inhabitants may be divided into Whites, Indians, and Negroes. | 
The Whites are either born in Old- Spain, or are Creoles, that is natives of Spaniſh : 
America. The former are chiefl y engaged either in government or trade; and ſupport 
nearly the ſame character with yg Spaniards in Europe, except that they poſſeſs a ſtill 
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| greater portion of ſaperciliouſneſs ; conſi idering themſelves⸗ as entitled to every high diſtine- 
tion in conſequence of their being natives of Europe; and regarding the other inhabitants 
as many degrees inferidr, The Creoles have all the bad qualities. of the Spaniards; from 
whom they are deſcended, without that courage, fortitude, and patience, which form the 
fair fide of the Spaniſh character: naturally weak and effeminate, they dedicate the greateſt 
part of their exiſtence to indolence and unmanly pleaſures; luxurious without variety or 
elegance, and expenſive with great parade and little convenience, their general character is 
nothing better than a grave and ſpecious inſignificance. From idleneſs and conſtitutional: 
bias, their whole buſineſs conſiſts in amour and intrigue; conſequently, their ladies are not - - 
much celebrated either for chaſtity or domeſtic virtues. The Indians, who notwithſtand£ 
ing the devaſtations of the firſt invaders are till very numerous, are become a dejected, 
timid, and miſerable race; and the blacks, like all thoſe in other parts of the world, are 
ſtubborn, hardy, and as well * o nature Tot the groſs . s — vn jet as utes 
can poffibly . | 
Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only of Mexico, but o of hy demeſt 
part of Spaniſh America. The civil government is adminiſtered by tribunals called Au- 
diences, which bear a reſemblance to the parliaments in France. In theſe courts the vice- 
roy of the King of Spain preſides, whoſe truſt and power are the greateſt which his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty has in his diſpoſal; and this is perhaps the richeſt government entruſted to 
any ſubject. But the greatneſs of the viceroyꝰs office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of it's 
duration; for, as jealouſy is the leading feature in Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards 
America, no officer is allowed to maintain his power for more than three years; which 
meaſure may unqueſtionably have a very-good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown 
of Spain, but is attended with the moſt unhappy conſequences” to > the” rea Inhabi- | 
tants, who thereby become a prey to every new governor. ' 
\ The clergy are extremely numerous; and it has been computed that prieſts, as and 
nune, of the ſeveral orders, conſtitute upwards of one fifth part of all the white inhabitants of 
Mexico; as well as of the other parts of Spaniſh America. It is impoſſible, indeed, to find 
a richer. field, or one more peculiarly adapted to eccleſiaſtics, in any part of the Fat the 
people are ſuperſtitious, ignorant, rich, lazy, and licentious; and with ſuch diſpoſitions to 
work upon, it 1s not ſurprizing that the church ſhould en 4. one-fourth 1 the revenues of: 
the whole kingdom. 2 . 8 5 
The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three capital W which WE? over the which a 
known world. It carries on a traffic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, ſituated on the Gülph. 
of Mexico, or the North Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco, on the South Sea; and | 
with South America by the fame port. The two ſea-ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco 
are moſt advantageouſly ſituated for the commercial purpoſes to which they are applied; 
and it is by means of the former that Mexico diffuſes her wealth over the whole world, and 
receives in return the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries which Europe affords, and which 
the indolence of the Mexicans will not permit them to acquire for themſelves. At this 
port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, conſiſting of fourteen large merchants ſhips, and 
three men of war as a convoy, annually arrive about the beginning of November. Its 
| 6 O — Cargo 
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nations who have leſs intereſt in it than the Spaniards, who ſend out little more than- wine 


and oil; and the profits of theſe, together with the freight and commiſſion to the merchants, 
and mak to the king, is all the adyantage which Spain derives from her American com- 
merce. When the goods are landed at Vera Crux, and diſpoſed of, the fleet takes in plate, 
8 ſtones, and other commodities, for Europe. Sometimes it is ready to ſail by the 
end of May; and, from Vera Cruz, it proceeds directly to the Havannah, in the Iſland of 
Cuba, which is the rendezvous where it meets with the galleons, another fleet which carries 
on the trade of Terra Firma by Carthagena, and of Peru by. Panama and Porto Bello; 
when both are collected and provided with a proper convoy, they ſteer for Old Spain. 
By means of the port of Acapulcoy the communication is kept up between the different 
paſts "of the Spaniſh empire in America and the Eaſt. Indies. About the month of Decem- 
ber, the great galleon, attended by one large ſhip as a convoy, which forms the only com- 
mufication between the Philippines and- Mexico, annually arrives: and the cargoes of 
cheſe ſhips (for the convoy likewiſe carries goods) conſiſt of all the rich commodities and 
manufactures of the eaſt. About the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the 3 of 
Peru, arrives, which is computed to carry about two millions of pieces of eight in ſilver, be- 
ſides quickſilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid out in the purchaſe of the car. 
goes of the galleons. Several other ſhips, from different parts of Chili and Peru, aſſemble 
on the ſame occaſion; and a great fair commences, which laſts thirty days, in which the 
commodities of every part of the world are bartered for one another. The galleon then 
proceeds on her YOYnge, loaded with Wives, and ſuch Kuopean goods has have been Judged 


ary. 

Though this trade onde 8 trough the hands of the Simaiande, and. in tw very 
centre of their dominions, their profits are [comparatively ſmall: for; as they allow. the 
Dutch, Great Britain, and other commercial ſtates, to furniſh the greateſt part of the 
cargoes. of the flota, the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, poſſeſſed with the ſame 
ſpirit of indolence which ruined their European anceſtors, peruſe the Chineſe merchants to 
ſupply the principal part of the cargo of the galleon. Fo 
But, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the commerce of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, 
the city of Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be conſidered as the centre of trade 
in that part of the world; for there the principal merchants reſide, and of courſe the greateſt 
part of the buſineſs is negociated. The Eaſt Indian goods from Acapulco, and the Eu- 

ropean from Vera Cruz, all paſs through this city; thither all the, gold and ſilver is ſent to 
be coined; there the king's fifth is depoſited; and all thoſe ornaments and utenſils are fa- 
bricated which are annually exported to Europe. 

This magnificent city is ſituated on a lake of the Has! name, in 20 * e north . 
tude, and in 101 degrees 10 minutes weſt longitude, about a hundred and ſeventy miles 
welt from the Gulph of Mexico, and a hundred and ninety north of Acapulco. It is 
eſteemed the maſt regular one in the world, being a perfect ſquare; each ſide extends half 
2 league; ; and conſequently the whole circumference is ſix miles, In the centre there is a 
Lage ſquare, from whence the ſtreets run in Goes lines north, ſouth, eaſt, and well, crol- 
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5 . That lying/towards * endes 0 pro- 
vinces of Terra Firma Proper, or Darien; Carchugena; St. Martha; Rio de la Hachsz 5 
Veneruela; Comana; and New Andaluſia, or Paris: arid that Hing towards the ſe ut 
ins only the provinces of New Granada and Popay 
The Ithnus of Darien, or Terra Firmh Proper; unites North and South e 
ine drawn from Porto Bello in the north, to Pahama in the South Bea, or rather te e 
the vyeſt of theſe two towns, is the proper , eee ee eee 
aud there the iſthmus, or neck of land, is only ſiatty miles broad. 
be principal bays in Terra Firma are thoſe of Panama and St. Michael's, inne South 
Sen: the Bay of Porto Bello, the Gulphof Darien, Sino Bay, ———ů — 
Gulph of Venezuela, the Bay of Maracaibo, the Gulph of Trieſte, OY r he 
de Cuaiace, andthe Gulph of Paria of Andaluſis, in fee Nenn Seq. g ni ods nods 


Point; Quye: vie Vela, Cape Cenquibaixa, Cape Cabela, Cape Blanoo, Cape Gulers Cape 
Three Points, and Cape Naſſau; all on the north ſhore of Deni Firn „„ 
T be climate is exceſſively hot, particularly in the northern Gvifions; and Ulla proved | 
that the heat of the warmeſt day at Paris is perpetual at Carthaę 

heats raiſe the exhalations of the ſea, which: are ſometimes. peodipitate® i in fock rains as to 


1. sep a 142 A 1 


threaten a general deluge. Hence great part of the country is almoſt continually: flooded; z 


and chis, together with the exceſſive heatl6umporgnate thei ür mi enen 1 men} 
r r highly injurious to animal life. ib Pei zi M as atolots as 

This country, like the greateſt part of South Atinerica; is bleſſed with . nch 

and fertile climate. It is impoffible to view, without ;aſtoniſhment, the perpetual verdure 
thayuxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains: this, 

rden is . to the interior country; eee are eke, n 

barren, and incapable of producing any ſpecies of grain hw nt; 

The moſt remarkable trees, with reſpect to magnitude, are 7 ance; the cedar, the ma- 
ria, and the balſam. The manzanillo- tree is peculiarly ſingular; it bears a fruit reſemb- 
ling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious appearance, contains the moſt ſubtle poiſon, 
againſt which common 2 is found to be the beſt antidote. Such is the malignity of this 
tree, that if a perſon only ſleeps under it's ſhade, he finds his body exceflively ſwelled, and 
racked with the ſevereſt tortures; and even the beaſts,” natural inſtinct, always avoid 
it. The Habella de Carthagena i is the fruit of a ſpecies willow, and contains a kernel re- 
| ſembling an almond, but leſs white, and extremely bitter: this kernel is found to be an ex- 
cellent and never failing ſpecific ne the bite of the aj hb venomous vipers and ſerpents, which 
are fo frequent in this country. | CO AMATT ASARY 
The gold mines, which were Fa ſo famous L this country, | are now A. fer ex- 
hauſted; but filver, iron, and copper mines, have ſince been diſcover h yield the 

wem ore. Emeralds, ſapphires, and other precious ſtones, are alſo four; in many places. 
Among the animals peculiar to this country, the moſt remarkable is the ſlothz or, as it is 
called by way of deriſion, the Swift Peter. It ſome what reſetnbles the common monkey in 
be and ſhape; but exhibits a moſt wretched appearance, I's hams and feet being entirely. 
bare, 


aw ” 


— 


TERRA FIRMA; ON CASTILE „gt on my 


bn; undi Min av It never ſtirs unleſs [ooiipelled by hunger; and is ſaid to be 
ſeveral minutes in moving one of it's legs: nor can even blows accelerate: it's pace g and 
every effort at motion is attended with ſuch a plaintive and diſagreeable cry, as at once to 
excite pity and diſguſt. In this ery conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched animal; forz 
on the firſt hoflile- approach; it is naturally in motion, Which is accompanied wit fuch 
diſagreeable howlings, that the purſuer flies with the utmoſt ſpeed to get beyond the reach 
of it's diſcordant noiſe. When thig creature can find no wild fruits on the amn ſearches 
out, with infinite pains, a tree well loaded, which it aſcends with the utmoſt di mov 
ing, howling, and ſtopping, by turns: at length, having mounted, it plucks off all the 
fruit; and, rather than be neee F wunden n into nem pr 
loud ſhriek, drops at once to the eartn. 


I £2 {ELF 


Monkies are extremely numerous in theſe: regie They wt Sata in roinpaniey 


of twenty or thirty, rambling over the woods, and leaping from one tree to another; -and, 
if they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of being torn to pieces by them: at leaſt, - 
they chatter, make a hideous noiſe, and throw at him whatever they can ſeize: They like- 
wiſe ſuſpend themſelves by their tails from the boughs, and ſeem to threaten him all the way 
he paſſes. But when two or mm tony Wei in FORO theſe ns —— 
themſelves to flight. 

Beſides the native Indians, 58 fall ke the quinn deferipeling of n 1 
another ſpecies, of a fair complexion, delicate habit, and ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary 
Indians; their diſpoſitions, too are more ſoft and effeminate: but their moſt diſtinguiſti. 
ing characteriſtic is, their large, weak, blue eyes, which, unable to endure the glare of the 
ſun, ſee beſt by moon- ligne; and from this eireumſtanee they are called the” eee 
Indians. 

The adſcititious inhabitants of Terra ns do not deny differ from: choke of 
en To what las been obſerved, therefore, with regard to that country, it is only 
neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are variouſly intermixed with ne- 
groes and Indians. Theſe intermixtures form many gradations, which are carefully diſ- 

tinguiſhed from each other, becauſe-every perſon expects to be conſidered in proportion to 
the ſhare of 'Spaniſh blood which is ſuppoſed to flow in his veins. The firſt” diſtinction, 
ariſing from the intermarriage of the whites with the negroes, is that of the mulattbes, 
which is well known; next to theſe. are the Tercerones, produced from a vrkite and a 
mulatto; and from the intermarriages of theſe and the whites. ariſe the Quarterones, who, 
though ſtill nearer the former, are diſgraced with a tint of negro blood. The produce of 
theſe laſt and the whites are called Quinterones, who cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the 
real Spaniards, except” by their having fairer complexions. The ſame gradations are 
formed in a contrary order by the intermixture of the mulattoes and the negrbes; and, 
beſides theſe, there are numerous others, ſcarcely aſcertainable by the natives themſelves... 

The commerce of this country is chiefly carried on from the ports of Panama, Cartha- 

nenn and Porto Bello, three of the moſt conſiderable cities in Spaniſh Ameriea. At theſe 
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places annual fairs are held for American, Indian, and European commodities. Among tlie 


6P of 


natural merchandize of Tecra Firma, the pearls found on the coaſt, particularly i in the bay 
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5 of Badkinda, ies bt ds deal zonfiderable.. An immenſe number ef negro laves are em- 
played in fiſhing fur them, ks arrived at a ſurprizing dexterity in this occupation, 
They:are:ſometimes, however, ane 1 ee . Pap to the * 
or abet toqueces againft: the rocks. - 
„The of 'Teirch-Biowa ds om the ae footing wit that of Mexin bt the 
office of governor is far lefs:lucrative, - 
The town of St. Philip de :Parto Bells is Gtuated.in 9 Saga 344 minutes n hs 
tude, and in 82 degrees '5 minutes weſt longitude, on the declivity of a mountain which 
ſurrounils the whole harbour. The hauſes, which are generally built of wood, amount to no 
more than: a hundred and thirty; but they are large, ſpacious, and commodious, The town 
conſiſts of one principal ſtreet running along the ſtrand, with ſmaller ones interſecting it, 
| from the declivity-of the mountain to the ſhore; beſides which, there are = 
anon in-thedame direction with the principal ſtreet, where the ſituation will permit. The 
Churches are handſome ſtructures ; and there are two large n one Ras the cuſ- 
tom-huuſe, and the other fronting the great church. La ah 
-Atrthezaſtend:of the town there is a quarter which, Ae it's * appropriated for 
meer axes of bath ſexes, is called Guinea: this quarter, on the arrival of the 
galleons, is extremely crouded, . numbers of ue from nN * lodging i in 
it for the ſalee of cheapneſs. 
The entrance of the harbour is deſended by Fort St. Philip; — on it's South ſide, 
eden the anchoxing+place, there is a large caſtle named St. Jago de la Gloria; to the 
gaſt of Which, at a ſmall diſtance, formerly ſtood a ſmall fort called St. Jerome: but all 
cheſe fortreſles were demoliſhed by Admiral mn 1739, with only ſix ſhips under 
his command. 
The town is under the juriſdiction of a governor, ſtiled hewtenant-general, e is al- 
ways an officer of the n and n n of the commandants of the forts which 
Note dhe harbour. 
Type inclemeney of the climate · of Porto Bello is extremely great; the heat is e 
and the torrents of rain which devolve from the mountains, by their ſuddenneſs and impe- 
tuoſity, aften threaten a fatal deluge. From theſe cauſes, as well as the canſequent inſa- 
lubrity af the place, the number of inhabitants is very inconſiderable, conſiſting chiefly of 
Negroes and mulattoes; for no white families reſide at Porto Bello, except ſuch as, from 
the nature of their employments, are ohliged to it: notwithſtanding which, the trade carried 
on in it is prodigiaus; and it may nn. asthe rendezvous of the united: commerce 
e Spain and Peru. „ 
Panama, built on the coaſt of the South ges, in 00 55 minutes „and latitude, 2nd 
gout go minutes welt of Porto Bello, is one of the moſt important places in Terra Firma. 
6 The houſes: are in general baiilt of fone, and orily ane Rory high; however, from the exact 
Arrangement of the windows, they make a very handſame appearance. Without the city 
walls there: is an open ſuburb, which in extent exceeds the city itſelf. The decorations 
ene eee and en no eee for- 
ſunes 


TERRA FIRMA, OR CASTILE DEL ORO. 


TD and all of them enjoy a ſufficiency. 
An 1670, John Morgan, an Engliſh: buccaneer, having taken Ports Bello and Mara- 


Pai a retired to the iſlands, where he publiſhed his deſign of going againſt Panama, and 


was ne i by mod adventure; who Aae een and n the 
city. Gn 908 Wes | ; 

In Prin: chew 4 is a twibunal; ht moot — lg n * val to 
this office is nnnexcd the poſt of Captain-general of Terra Firma. The harbour is formed 
in the road, under the ſhelter of ſeveral iſlands, where ſhips lie in ſafety. The inhabitants, 


who are parſimonious, deſigriing, and inſidious, will riſque every thing when profit i is in 


view; and the ſame diſpoſition is prevalent among the fair · ſex, whe ſoldom fall in 1 the 


reigning faſhions of other neighbouring provinces. 
Carthagena, ſituated in 10 degrees 25 minutes north latitude, and in 77 degrees 12 mi- 
nutes weſt longitude, about three hundred and twenty miles ſouth of Port Royal in Ja- 
maica, is built on a ſandy plain, which forms a narrow paſſage on the ſouth-weſt - to a 
place called Tierra Bomba, as far as Boca Chica. The fortifications both of the city and 
ſuburbs are conſtructed in the modern Rtile, and lined with free-ſtone. The garriſon, in 
time of peace, conſiſts of ten companies of regulars, each company containing ſeventy- 
even 1 men, including officers; beſides ſeveral companies of militia. The city andfuburbs 
are well planned, the ftreets being ſtraight, broad, uniform, and compleatly paved. 
Houſes, which are principally built of ſtone, conſiſt only of one ſtory above che ro 
they are all furniſhed with balconies and lattices of wood, which is found to be Aude 
durable in this country than iron, that metal being ſoon corroded and deſtroyedbyithe moi. 
ſture and acrimonious quality of the air; from which' circumſtances, and the fmeaky edour 
of the walls, they externally make but a very mean 1 Fhe atm 
are well contrived, and excellently adapted to the climate.” © A flo 


Carthagena, including the ſuburbs, is equal to a city of che third: FA in 9 it 15 


very populous, and adorned with many fine public ſtructures. There is a court of inquiſi- 
tion eftabliſhed in the city; which is allo” 155 reſidence” ow” a governor” and biſhop, both of 
whom poſſeis very exten ve > powers.” RL. 22 ut SH douter niet 3 
The bay, which is one of the moſt, famous i in any y part of che Known work; AY 
le eagues and a half from north to ſouth, and. 2 6 a ſufficient quantity of water, 25 well 
as excellent anchorage, for a large fleet of ſhips: the allows, however, at it's entr 
render a ſkilful pilot neceſſary. In this bay the galleons from Spain wait the arrival of the 
Peru;fleet at Panama; and, on the firſt advice of it, fail directly for Porto Bello It is alſo 
firſt place in America at whgch, the Ealleons are permitted to touckz ane thus, by the 
jel ſales made there, it enjoys the firſt fruits of commerce. IF de biin 22G i203 
The inhabitants of Carth: ena may be divided into air ae who al derive thi 
origin from a coalition of whites, negroes, and Indians. he Iro 
numerous; maſt of them, after 3 acquiring competent 15 either returning to Spain, br 
removing into the interior parts of the country 
engel; and were it not exerciſed i in the moſt Let Wr bs 
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-Carthagena has Rlkted neh by 7 el zn wofilitics.” Kun fie Wende in va ſoon 

Ander it's "Rabliſtiment, — Fren h plunderers, under the conduct of a Corſican 
pilot. In 1585, it was taken, and moſt deſtroyed, by Sir Francis Drake. M. De Pointis 
attacked it in 1597 with a ſquadron of privateers under the protection of the French 0 
and chough tlie inhabitants capitulated, they were pillaged without-mercy. : In 1747, it 
ſuſtained a long ſiege from the Engliſh under Admiral Vernon; who, after poſſeſſing thenv- 
ſelves of moſt of the forts in the harb6ur; were obliged to retire, owing to the great morta- 
lity among the troops, and the diſagreement which took place We er bd __ 
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RU is 3 by ca Tims. on | the — 7 3 by the denen or Cheicti 
des Andes, on the eaſt; by Chili on. the ſouth; and by the Pacific Ocean on the weſt: 
lying between the equator and 25 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 60 and 81 weſt 
A 11 s greateſt length being about one thouſand eight bundred 13 and it's 

The — of Quito forms the — — diviſion of this country ; Lima, o or Los Rove 
the middle; and Los Charcos, the ſouthern... 

The only ſea which borders on Peru is the Pacific \ Sata or © South — The p princi- 
22 barbours are, Payta, # ae Cuanchaco, Colima, Vermeig, Guara, Callao, 

the pottitowns-of Lima, Vlo, and Arie. 

The principal rivers are, the aching or 2 88 Amazon, and La 
| Plata, which riſe in the Andes. Beſides theſe, ſeveral other confiderable rivers derive their 
ſources, from :the fame mountains, and fall into the Pacific Ocean between the equator : and 
eight degrees of ſouth latitude... One extraordinary ſtream flows through this country, the 
waters of which are as red as blood... Some ale f in their courſes, become perfect petrifac- 
tions 3 and in ſeveral places there are fountains of liquid matter, called coppey, | fo much 
eſembling pitch and tar, that the ſeamen. uſe i it for the fame purpoſ lp, 
Though Peru is wholly ſituated within the torrid zone, being bounded « on one ſide b 
Bouth Sea, and on the other hy the vall ridge of the Andes, it is not fo annoyed van Fo 
as the other tropical climates a and though the ſky, is generally cloudy, ſhielding the natives 

From the perpendicular rays of the ſun, at. is extremely ſingular that. no rain ever falls. 
This defect, however, is ſufficient! compe nfated' by, a ſoft genial dew, Which deſcends 
nightly. on the wn, and ſo ref nes the plants and graſs, Aar many places are luxu- 

| : a-coal of Peru generally c conſiſts of a dry, ſterile” ſand; ; except 
"thoſe 


PERU. „„ oy 


thoſe parts near the banks of f rivers, which, as well as all the low lands in the interior coun. 
try, are. extremely fruitful. 


In the vicinity of Lima there are many gold mines: ſilver ones alſo abound in various 


provinces; and though the old mines are daily decaying, new ones are conſtantly diſco- 
vered. The towns likewiſe ſhift with the mines; that of Potoſi, when ſilver was found 
there at the eaſieſt expence, contained ninety thouſand ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, 
the latter being as fix to one. The northern part of Peru produces plenty of wine. 
Wool is another article of it's produce; which is no lefs remarkable for it's fineneſs, than 
on account of the animals which bear it, and which are called lamas and vicunnas. The 
lama, which is about the ſize of a ſtag, has a ſmall head, bearing ſome reſemblance both to 
that of a horſe and a ſheep; it's upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when 
enraged, it ſpits a kind of venomous juice, that immediately inflames the part on which it 
falls. It's fleſh is both agreeable and wholeſome; and the animal is not only uſeful in affording 
wool and food, but in being capable of travelling over the ſteepeſt mountains under a bur- 
den of ſixty or ſeventy pounds weight: it feeds very ſparingly, and is never known to 
drink. The vicunna, which is ſmaller and ſwifter than the lama, produces wool of a ſtill 
ſuperior quality; and in this creature are found the bezoar ſtones, which are regarded as 
antidotes againſt poiſon. 
Another very oonſiderable article of commerce is the Peruvian bark, more generally 
known by the name of Jeſuits bark. The tree producing this invaluable drug, which is 
about the ſize of a cherry-tree, and yields a fruit reſembling the almond, grows in the 
mountainous parts of Peru, and particularly in the province of Quito: it is only the bark 
of the tree, however, which poſſeſſes thoſe ſalutary 2288 ſo frequently experienced in 
intermitting fevers, and other diſorders. 

Guinea pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as it is more uſually called, is Produced in the 
greateſt abundance in the Vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the ſouthern parts ” of Peru; from 
whence it is exported annually to the value of fix hundred thouſand crowns. 

Peru is the only part of Spaniſh America which produces quickſilver; an article of im- 
menſe value, if we conſider the various purpoſes to which it is applied, and eſpecially the 
purification of gold and filver. The principal mine of this ſingular metal is ſituated at a 
place called Guancavelica, where it is found in whitiſh maſſes reſembling ill-burnt bricks. 
This ore is volatilized by fire, and received in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſlels, where 
it is condenſed by means of a little water at the bottom of each veſſel, and formed 1 into a 4 
pure liquid of a ſpecific weight next to gold. 

Wich reſpect to the number of inhabitants in Peru, it is impoſlible to . any calcu- 
lation with certainty, the Spaniards themſelyes obſerving the greateſt taciturnity in this 
matter. It has, however, been imagined by ſome writers, that i in all Spaniſh America there 
are about three millions of Spaniards and creoles of different colours: the number of In- 
dians is unqueſtionably much greater; but none of them bear re to the opulence, | 
fertility, and extent of the country. 
The manners of the inhabitants do not | eſſentially. differ throughout the 1 DUR 
| Q . | dominions. | 
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| dominions. Pride and lazineſs are their predominant. paſſions; and to theſe two ſources 
Pe may be aſcribed the various modifications of tempers and purſuits diſcoverable among this 
people. It is, however, univerſally agreed, that the manners of, Old Spain have greatly de- 
generated i in it's colonies: the creoles, and. all the other deſcendants of the Spaniards, ac- 
eordipg to the above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pilfering artifices, which a 
true - born Caſtilian would regard with deteſtation; and this probably ariſes in part frem the 
contempt in which all but the real natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally 
behaving according to the treatment they experience from others. In this city the viceroy 
reſides, whoſe authority extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has been lately de- 
tached from it. This viceroy is as abſolute as the King of Spain; but as his territories are 
very extenſive, it is neceſſary that he ſhould delegate a part of his authority to the ſeveral 
audiences. or courts eſtabliſhed over the kingdom. A treaſury- oourt ſits at Lima, for the 
purpoſe of receiving the fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the 
Indians, which are appropriated to the uſe of the king. Accounts, however, have arrived 
within theſe. few years, of ſome formidable inſurrections in Peru, which have greatly 
alarmed the Spaniſh court, though the particulars have not as yet tranſpired. - 

The city of Lima, the capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire in the New 
World, ſtands in 12 degrees 2 minutes ſouth latitude, and in 76. degrees weſt longitude, 
It's ſituation, in the middle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was ſelected by the cele- 
brated Pizarro, as the moſt proper for a city which he expected would preſerve his name. 
The River Rimac waſhes the walls; and, when not increaſed by torrents from the moun- 
tains, is eaſily fordable ; but at other times. it is both deep and dangerous. 

This city contains many ſuperb ſtructures; particularly churches, which at once "ry 
bit the riches of the country and the ſuperſtition of the natives in a very high degree. 
The houſes, hawever, are in general built of very ſlight materials, the equality of the 
climate and want of rain rendering ſtone fabrics totally unneceſſary, eſpecially as the latter 
are more liable than. the former to ſuffer from ſhocks of earthquakes, which are vey fre- 
quent, as well as tremendous, over all this province. 

Lima ſtands about two leagues from the ſea, and extends about two miles in . 6 
and one and a quarter in breadth, It contains about ſixty thouſand inhabitants, of whom 
the whites amount to no more than a ſixth part. One well-known fact may be adduced 
to prove the opulence of this place. When the Viceroy, the Duke de la Palada, made his 
public entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, in order to do him honour, cauſed the 
ſtreets to be paved with ingots of ſilver, to the value of ſeventeen millions ſterling. 

Every traveller mentions, in'terms of admiration, the decorations of the churches, con- 
fiſting of gold, filver, and precious ſtones, with which the very walls are ornamented ; and 

the only circumſtances which can give the appearance of authenticity ta ſuch aceounts, 
are the immenſe opulence and extenſive commerce of the inhabitants. The merchants of 

Lima (many of whom are of the firſt nobility, ſo. low has Spaniſh pride ſtooped in this 
_ city) may be ſaid to traffic with every quarter of the world, both on their own accounts, 
da factors for others. To this place all ee eee bee 8 


provinces 


{PERU n 


provinces a are conveyed, in order to be exchanged at the harbour for fuck articles as the 

| inhabitants of Peru require; the fleets from Europe and the Eaſt Indies land at the ſame 

harbour; and the various commodities of Aſia, Europe; and America, are there bartered 

for each other. Such merchandiſe for which there is no immediate vent tlie merchants of | 

Lima purchaſe on their own accounts, and. depoſit in warehouſes, being certain of a ſpeedy 55 7 

demand for it, ſince they have a communication with almeſt every commercial nation. | 

hut neither the beauty of ſituation, the fertility of the climate, nor the opulence of the 

aa can compenſate for one diſaſter which always threatens Lima, and has 'fome-- 

times actually happened, namely, the dreadful viſitation of earthquakes; one of which, of 

the moſt tremendous nature, happened in 1747, when it laid three-fourths of this City level: 

with the ground, and: entirely demoliſhed Callao, it's port-town. Never was any over-- 

throw ſo terrible or univerſal; not. more than one man, out of three thouſand inna. = 
bitants, being left to record this fatal calamity, and even he was reſcued from the jaws' of. - 

deſtrution by a very fingular interpofition of Providence. This perſon, who happened to | wn 

be ſtationed on a fort which overlooked the harbour, inſtantaneouſly perceived te inha- 

bitants running from their houſes in the utmoſt terror and confuſion :* the ſea, as is uſual: 

don ſuch occaſions, after receding to a confiderable diſtance, returned in mountainous 

| waves, foaming with violent agitations, and buried the devoted inhabitants for ever in it's 

| boſom; but the ſame waves which deſtroyed the town drove a little boat near the place 

where the man ſivod, into which he dextrouſly threw himſelf, and by that means ſaved 

his life. 

Quito, the . of a provinee bearing the fame name, is fituated in 13 minutes 33. 
ſeconds ſouth latitude, on the eaſtern confines of the weſt Cordeleira of the Andes, thirty- 
five leagues to the weſtward of the coaſt of the South Sea. The city is built on the accli- 
vity of the Mountain Pichincha, which riſes far above the clouds, and is Mrrounded by others 
of a moderate height, among 2 number of elifts, ſome of which are ofa conſiderable depth, . 
and run through the whole city, ſo that many of the buildings are raiſed on arehes; and 
this circumſtance renders the ſtreets, extremely rugged and irregular. Near e City there 
are two ſpacious plains, which being interſperſed with villas and gardens, and perpetually. 
covered with a lovely verdure enamelled with flowers, contribute greatly to the delightful- 
neſs of the proſpect. Theſe two plains contract as they approach the city; and, at their 
junction, form A neck. of land covered with thoſe aſperities and eminences on which, part It 
of the city of Quite is built. It may perhaps appear ſingular that, notwithſta ding two - =_— 

ſuch beautiful and extenſive plains are in the vicinity, the city ſhould be placed in ſuch : 1 
an incommodious ſituation; but the original founders were attached to the ſpot where 
once ſtood the ancient capital of the Indians, and thus facrificed. utility to whim... The mn 
principal ſquare is ſpacious and well built, and adorned with ſome very magnificent Bl 
buildings; but Quito is by no means ſo much celebrated as forme hy. It's population . _ 
| hang: decreaſed, and many of it's houſes, being forſaken... Mts | 5 

| - Quito, being an inland city, and having no mines in it 1 is chicks 1 | 

for it's manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the conſumption over all the - - 
kingdom. of Peru, The natives have. likewiſe a particular taſte.for painting ; and their: 1 


, 
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productions in chis way, which meet wa Kikitatfon eren in Tealy, are diſperſed over al 
South America. 
Ciuſco, the ancient capital of Peru, is of the ſame date with the empire of the Yew, 
and was founded by them as their imperial reſidence. It ſtands in a hilly ſituation, at a 
diſtance from any plains : and on a mountain contiguous to the north part of the city are 
the ruins of a famous fort built by the Yncas; from whenee it appears that their intention 
"avas to incloſe the whole mountain with a prodigious wall, ſv. conſtrued as to render 
it's aſcent abſolutely impracticable to an enemy, and thereby cut 'off all W to the 
city. This wall was built entirely with free-ſtone, and amazingly ſtrong. | 
Cuſco, in extent, is nearly equal to Lima. The north 4 weſt ſides are ſurrounded 
by the mountain of the fortreſs; and on the ſouth it borders on a level through which 
ſeveral beautiful walks are dwg”; The houſes are in general built of ſtone, and covered 
with tiles of a vivid red, which give them an elegant appearance: the apartments are very 
ſpacious, and finely decorated; and the wt, co « * ner are gilt, __ A 
in a correſpondent ſtile of magnificence. 
Though this city has been long on the decline, it many ſuperb AruQures and 


i 98 forty thouſand inhabitants, three parts of which are 5 e who manufacture vaſt 
nn of * cotton, and. other, 


: CHILI | x 


"HIS extenſive country i is bounded by Peru on the north; by La Plata on the eaſt ; 
Tu Patagonia on the ſouth; and by the Pacific Ocean on the weſt; It lies between 


25 SE 45 degrees 3 latitude, and between 65 and 85 weſt longitude ;'and extends about 
one thouſanc᷑ two hundred miles in length, and five hundred in breadth, 
Chili is divided into two diſtricts ; that on the weſt ſide of the Andes is called Chil 
Proper and that on the caſt ſide of the fame mountains, Cuyo, or Cutio. | 
The only ſea bordering on Chili is the Pacific Ocean, which forms it's weſtern en: 
dary, But the country abounds with lakes; the principal of which are thoſe of Tagatagus 
near St. Jago, and Paren. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral falt-water lakes, which preſerve 1 
a communication with the ſea during ſome part of the year. - In tempeſtuous weather, the 
| ſea forces it's way through, and repleniſhes them with fiſh ; but, in the hot ſeaſon, the | 
water congeals, and leaves a cruſt of fine white ſalt, about a foot thick. 
The principal bays or harbours are, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Govanadore, Valpariſo, Tata, 
Conception, Santa Maria, La Moucha, Baldivia, Brewer's Haven, and Caftro, 
The ſoil and climate differ very little from thoſe of Peru; but, if there is any difference, 
it is in favour of Chili. Indeed no part of the world is more favoured with reſpect to na- 
tutal endowments; 3 for not i ny the —_— frui 225 but every ſpecies of grain, arrive at the 


1 2 


greateſt 


greateſt perfection. The animal | produdtions are the ſame as thoſe of Peru; and gold wy N 


found in every river. 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe natural advantages, this country is but thinly inhabited: 
the original natives are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized; they lead a 
wandering life; and, bending their attention ſolely to their preſervation from the Spaniſh 
yoke, ſeem regardleſs of every charm which a ſocial. plan of exiſtence is capable of afford- 
ing. The Spaniards are ſuppoſed to amount to no more than twenty thouſand ; and the 
Indians, negroes, and mulattoes, to about ſixty thouſand : however, ſome recent inſur- 
rections of the latter have rendered the influence of the Spaniards very precarious, on 
greatly alarmed their court. l 7 I 

The foreign commerce of Chili is wholly confined to Peru, Panama, and fore ny of 
Mexico; and to the former the natives export annually corn ſufficient for fixty thouſand 
individuals. Their other exports are, hemp, hides, tallow, and falted proviſions ;. for - 
which they receive in return the commodities of Europe and the Eaſt e wan are 
brought to the port of Callao. "1 

St. Jago, the capital of Chili, was founded by Pedro de Valdivia, in 1547, in the ho 
of Mopocho, in 33 degrees 40 minutes ſouth latitude, and in 77 degrees weft longitude, : 
about twenty leagues from Valparaizo, the neareſt port of the Pacific Ocean. Stan dng . 
in a beautiful plain about ſixty miles in extent, through which the River Mopocho devolves 
it's ſtream in a meandering courſe, it's ſituation is one of the moſt convenient and delight- 
ful that can well be imagined. The river runs ſo near the city, that the inhabitants are 
ſupplied with water by means of conduits through the ſtreets; as well as the gardens, ; 
with which almoſt every houſe is adorned. The city is about two thouſand yards in 
jength from eaſt to weſt, and twelve hundred in breadth, in a contrary direction. On the 
oppoſite fide of the river there is a large ſuburb, named Chemha; and, on the eaſt, a 
mountain, of a moderate height, called Santa Lucia. All the ſtreets are of a commodious 
breadth, ſtraight, and weil paved; running due eaſt and weſt, and croſſed by others at right- 
angles, which run exactly north and fouth. Near the middle of the city there is a grand 
ſquare, encompaſſed with piazzas, and having a very beautiful fountain in'the centre. On: . 
the north ſide are the palace of the royal audience, in which the preſidents have their apart. 
ments, the town-houſe, and the public priſons ; on the weſt are the cathedral, and the bi- 8 
ſhop s palace; the ſouth conſiſts of ſhops; and the eaſt of a range of private buildings. 

opiapo, the moſt celebrated port on this coaſt, ſtands in 27 degrees fouth baitade,. 

The harbour is more properly called Caldera; but, from it's s contiguity, is commonly known 
by the former name. From it's natural ſituation, this town is not improperly ſaid to be 
the richeſt in the world, being built on a gold mine; which, however, is not wrought by 
the inhabitants, a ſtill richer one having been diſcovered at the diſtance of fix. miles. 
The inhabitants of the town, which is very irregularly conſtructed, amount to no more 
than ſeven hundred; but there are not fewer than a thouſand Hei * in non —_ 
bouring mines. | 
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CHA P. XVII. 
PARAGUAY, OR LA PLATA. 


\HIS immenſe territory is bounded by the unknown country of eh on the 

north; by Brazil on the eaſt; by Patagonia on the ſouth; and by Peru and Chili on 

the welt: lying between 12 and 37 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 50 and 75 weſt 

longitude; and * one thouſand five hundred miles in length, and one thouſand in 
breadth. 

This country mim the provinces of Paraguay Proper, 8 Cuiars, '* 

Tucuman, and Rio de la Plata; the four firſt lying in the eallern Aden, and the two laſt 


in the ſouthern. 


| Beſides an infinite number of ſmaller ſtreams, this country. is watered by three HP: 
rivers; which, uniting near the ſea, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate River: theſe 
rivers: annually overflow their banks; and, on their receſs, leave them enriched with a ſlime 
which produces every kind of grain committed to them in the moſt luxuriant fertility. 

The principal bay on the coaft is at the mouth of the La Plata, on which ſtands 
the city of Buenos Ayres. Cape Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only re- 
markable promontory. The lakes are very numerous; — one of them in particular is. 
no leſs than a hundred miles long. 
This vaſt tract is far from 1 GS ts 8 many 


diſtricts: are in a great meaſure unknown to them, as well as to every other European na- 


tion; and the prineipal province of which we have any knowledge, is that called Rio de la 


Plata, ſituated towards the mouth of the river of that name. This province, as well as al 


the adjacent parts, is one continued ſevel, uninterrupted by the fmalleſt eminence for ſeveral. 


hundred miles together. It is extremely fertile ; and produces cotton in great quantities, 


tobacco, the valuable herb called Paraguay, and a variety of fruits, It's: paſtures are pro- 
y rich; and in them are bred ſuch vaſt herds: of cattle, that the ſale of their hides is 

faid to pay for the whole purchaſe. Formerly. a horſe might be bought for a dollar; and 

the uſual price for a cow. choſen out of a herd of ſeveral hundreds was only four rials. 


_ Contrary, however, to the general nature of America, this country is deſtitute of woods; 


and from this circumſtance, perhaps, the air is remarkably pure and ſereges 3. and the waters 
of La Plata are equally pure and falubrious.. 

In the interior parts of this country the Jeſuits'have eſtabliſhed an Hite >. e „ 

ere concerning which theſe crafty: eccleſiaſtics endeavour to leeep all ſtrangers 

zorance, About the middle of the laſt century, thoſe fathers repreſented to the court 

of 3 that the want of ſucceſs in their miſſions was wholly owing to the opprobrium 


which the immorality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and to that averſion which 
' their inſolence always excited in the Indians Ae they were introduced. They inſi- 


nuated 


PARAGUAY, OR LA PLATA. „ 


nuated that, had it not been for theſe impediments, the empire of the Goſpebmighe, by their 
labours, have been extended into the remoteſt parts of America; and that all thoſe coun- 
tries might have been brought-under the allegiance of his Moſt Catholic Majeſty, without 
trouble, and without expence. This remonſtrance of the Jeſuits met with the deſired ſuc- 
ceſs; their ſphere of action was marked out; an uncontrouled liberty was given them 
within theſe limits; and the governors of the adjacent provinces were enjoined not to in- 
terfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter this pale without licence from theſe fathers; 
who, on their part, agreed to pay a certain capitation tax, in proportion to their flock; and 
to ſend a certain number to the king's works whenever they ſhould be . and the 
miſſions ſhould become ſufficiently populous to ſupply them. 

On theſe terms the Jeſuits entered on the ſcene of action with alacrity, and opened their 
ſpiritual campaign. They began with gathering together about fifty families habituated to: 
a wandering life, whom they perſuaded to ſettle, and then united them into a ſmall town- 
ſhip. This was the flight foundation on which they raiſed a ſuperſtructure which has 
aſtoniſhed the world, and added fo much to their power, at the ſame time that it has 
brought ſo much envy and jealouſy on their ſociety. Having made this beginning, they 
laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains and maſterly policy, that by degrees they mollified 
the minds of the moſt ſavage nations, fixed the moſt rambling, and ſubdued. thoſe to their 
government who had long bid defiance to the arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe. 
They prevailed on: thouſands of various diſperſed: tribes to embrace their religion; and 
theſe ſoon induced others to follow their example, PREY the un and nm 
they enjoyed under the direction of theſe fathers. 

It is impoſſible, in the narrow limits preſcribed to this W to trace with preeiſion all 
the ſteps which. were taken to accompliſh. ſo extraordinary a; conqueſt. the bodies and 

minds of ſo many people. The Jeſuits left nothing undone which ol poſſibly conduce 
to their remaining in this ſubjection, or that could tend to increaſe their numbers to the 
degree requiſite for a well- ordered and potent ſociety; and it is ſaid that, a few years ſince, 
upwards of three hundred and forty: thouſand families were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in. 
perfect obedience, and in an awe. bordering on adoration, yet effected without either vio- 
lence or reſtraint. It is likewiſe affirmed, that the Indians were inſtructed in the military 
art by means of the moſt exact diſcipline, and could aſſemble an army of ſixty thouſand men. 

ell armed; that they lived in towns, were regularly clad, laboured in agrieulture, exer- 
eiſed manufactures, and even aſpired to the elegant arts; and that nothing could equal the 
obedience of the people of theſe miſſions, except their contentment under it. 

Some writers, however, have treated the character of theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity; 

accuſing them of ambition and pride, and of carrying their authority to ſuch an exceſs, as 
to cauſe not only perſons of both ſexes, but even the magiſtrates, who were always choſen 
from among the Indians, to be corrected before them with ſtripes; and to ſuffer perſons of 
the higheſt diſtinction within their juriſdiction to kiſs the hems of their garments, as a ſig- 
nal honour conferred on them. The prieſts themſelves poſſeſſed large property; all the 
manufactures were theirs; the natural produce of the country was brought them; and the 


treaſures annually e to the ſuperior of their order ſeemed to evince that a zeal for 
religion 
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23 
religion was with them only a ſecondary conſideration: nor would theſe fathers permit 
any of the inhabitants of Peru, Whether Spaniards, * or ae to re W 
their miſſions in Paraguay. . 

Some years ago, when part of this territory was ceded W Spain to deen of Por 
the Jeſuits refuſed to comply with that diviſion ; or, as they termed it, to ſuffer themſelves 
to be transferred from one hand to another like cattle, without their own conſent: on 
which occaſion their Indians had recourſe to arms; but, notwithſtanding the exactneſs of 
their diſcipline, they were defeated by the European troops with conſiderable ſlaughter, 
In 1767, however, this order was expelled from America by royal authority, and their 
late ſubjects put on the ſame footing with the other inhabitants of the country, _ 

The Spaniards firſt diſcovered the country of Paraguay in 1515, by failing up the River 
La Plata; when they founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on account of the excel- 
lence of the air, on the ſouth ſide of the river, fifty leagues from it's mouth, where it is 
about ſeven leagues broad. This town is now become one of the moſt conſiderable in 
South America, and the only place of traffic to the ſouthward of Brazil. To it the mer- 
chants of Europe and Peru reſort; but no regular fleet ſails thither, as to ſome other parts 
of America, two or three regiſter ſhips at moſt making the only regular intercourſe with 
Europe. Their returns, which are very valuable, conſiſt chiefly of the gold and ſilver of 
Chili and Peru, ſugar, and hides. Thoſe who have occaſionally carried on a contraband 


trade to this city, find it more advantageous than any other whatever; but the benefit of 


this illicit commerce is now wholly in the hands of the Portugueſe, who keep magazines 
for that purpoſe in ſuch parts of Brazil as lie moſt contiguous to it. The manners of the 


people are very little different from thoſe already mentioned in other parts of Spaniſh * 


riea, and their traq; is of the ſame kind with that in the neighbouring provinces. 

Buenos Ayres, already: mentioned, ſtands in 34 degrees 34 minutes ſouth latitude, ad; in 
60 degrees 5 minutes weſt longitude from London. It is built en a large plain near the 
River La Plata, and contains at leaſt three thouſand houſes, inhabited by Spaniards and 
different caſts. Like moſt towns ſituated on rivers, it is much longer hat broad; but the 
ſtreets are ſtraight, and of a proper width. One ſide of the principal ſquare, which is very 
large, is occupied by a caſtle, in which the governor refides, who has conſtantly a garriſon 
of one thouſand troops under his command. The houſes were formerly conſtructed of 
mud, thatched with ſtraw, and very low; but they are now much —_— ſome =, 
built of _ and en 5 te but e and With tiles. 


\. 
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HIS country, which, though es 5 the 3 FO never RR colonized, 


and but little explored, is bounded by Chili on the north; by the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans on the eaſt and weſt; and by the Straits of Magellan on the ſouth; lying be- 


tween 45 and 54 degrees of ſouth baude, and between 70 and 77 degrees of weſt Jongitule, 


Patagonia 


A ATA ONTAL 18 os. 
angel kits N deen repreſented by ge6gtnphers 44's bates, inbopndle county 
ind by a great meafure deſtitute of wood, or any other-indentives to- elo * 


Spaniards; however, Am 15815 built a town, Which they named Philippe vilſe, and — 
about four hundred perſons in it: but when Cavendiſh; the eelebrated Eng 


| hv 
arrived there in 158}; he found ei one of thoſe becher Alive on the beach; Grenty=) 
wry hals-erſhed ehrough nite] from which citeumſtane this Mike! ceive 


of Port Famine, 
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Not only philoſophers, a vogagers, Us 1. might "naturally nough ofed 
had all equal opportunities of g gg ocular demoiſfration, are much divided ini their ac- 
counts of the natives of this lr : ſore repreſenting them as of 4 giganiic © ſtature, and 
others contending that they ate very 7 liehe above the. rdinaty fize." 15 Saba, _ 7 — 

Commodore Byron, who viſited' this" ebaſt in 1764, alerts, thay * one 6 "theſe peoples 
who appeared to de a chief, advanced towards him; 2 he was of a gigantic form, and 
ſeemed to realize the tales of monſters in human ſhapes ; that the ſkin of a wild beaſt was 
thrown over his ſhoulders, as a Scotch Highlander wears his plaid ; that he was painted: 
in ſuch a manner as to exhibit the moſt dreagful a e; that there was a large white 
circle round one of his eyes, while A dlack 10 y 2 ep ded the other; and that the reſt- 
of his face was Kreaked with paint of different. colours. He adds, I did not meaſure 
© him; but, if I may judge of h 0 (height by the propertioh of his Nature to my own, it: 
© could not be much leſs than ſeven feet. There were among them many women who- 
© ſeemed to be proportionably large; and few of the men were leſs than the chief who had. 
come forward. to męet me,” In confiemation.of this. account,:Captaig * in by 
letter, to Dr, May, publiſhed, in the Philoſophical, Trang ions, ſays, that- 
e ot them, and found them in general from, fix feet tolix. feet five inches i in TE 905 

"On the other han Bougainxille, who touched at Patagonia. in, 17655 and again 
in 1767, ſays —* / 9 thoſe whom we ſaw, none were below five feet ten inches, and 
© none above fix feet, Engliſh mealure : : what make s them. ; appear gigantic, are their prodi- 

Eden, broad ſhoulders, the, lize ol thei heads, = the thickneſs of all thei rrlimbs. 95 They . 
are robuſt and well ted, t 8 'nerves are, braced, and. their mulcles, are, ſtrong, and hard, 
"they are men left entirely to Natures And. ſupplied with food ahounding with nutritive, 

5 Juices, by which means they, arrive at th e full growth they axe. cambls of.” The ſame 
writer likewiſe obſerves, that the ns of Otaheite ; are taller than the Patagonians. 2 

From ſuch contradiftory. accounts. it is.  impoſiÞle to inveſtigate. the Huth, ualetz We. ſup⸗ 
poſe that in Gee there are different tribes, ſome of which * of à gigantic ſtature, 


and others 0 the common fz ize, W which h have been reſpectively ſeen by the above-mentioned, 


* 5 1 8 17 Anbau os 2 1 78 29197 do ten ah bai. ono eig! 


84 777 ky of Magellan, e Ge, Nav ing Patagonia on ther 
north, am eel Mi eng del F ; on the: ſouth... Thee ſtraits extend one hum 
Ky: 5 72 902 in e to. 257 but their breadth, in ſore places, falls ſhort of 
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another paſſage, ſince known by the name of the Straits of Le Maire; and this paſſage, 


x1 x5; . in cheſe latitudes, render chat paſſage only p 


br In it's northern parts, which le almoſt under the equator, t 


round the . gl ; but, having loſt his life in 1 aha wk Gow Inches dar an fi 7 
0 Ry at the /honour of being the firſt circi | 
the brave Sir Francis Drake, who in 1574. paſſed the ſame its in his. way to | 


diſcovered, in latitude 544, 


#2 _ 
o 
Pb — 

= 


India, from Which 


. * 


Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouthward of theſe f 


= —_ 


which has been generally preferred by ſucceeding navigators, is called doubling Cape Horn, 
The author of Anſon's Voyage, however, from fatal experience, adviſes mariners to keep 


clear of theſe ſtraits and iſlands, by running down to 61 or 62 degrees ſouth latitude be- 
fore they attempt to run weſtward towards the South Sea; but the extreme long nights, | 
| in the 
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| r image ternary of Bw is bounds: by the mouth af the River Amazon and 
the Atlantic Ocean on whe north ; by the fame ocean on the eaſt; by the mouth of 


the River Plata on the ſouth; and by chain df mountains, which divide it from Paraguay 


and the unknown country of the Amazons, on the welt: eee 
5 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 35 and bo weſt longitude; : * | 
®ouland five Hundred miles in Yngth; and buen handel in breadth" _ 
On the coaſt there are three ſill lands; namely, Fernando, St. Bay j 
thatine ; which deſerve to be mentioned, becauſe ſhips bound to the South 


> 


fouch at one or other of them, in order to tale in proviſions and freſh water, vi 2 
The Atlantic Ocean withes the coaſt of Brazil on the eaſt and north-eaſt this 
three thouſand miles; and forms ſeyeral fine bays and harbours, partcularly the, harbours of 
Panambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, the port and harbour af Rio Janeiro, the port of St. 
Vincent, the harbour of of St. Gabriel, and the port of dt. Salvador on the beg ſhore of 


4 ＋ 


the Riv La Pl en eee n ws T1494 4: 4 
1 3 Brazil from it's aboundin with that kind of 


the climate is hot, i dus, 
. in 0 tnonty of 


and inſalubrious; and ſub) ject to heavy rains and variable wi 


© March and September, when fach deluges deſcend," We with Norms and, torna- 
| does, that the whole” country is ſpeedily overflowed. But to the ſouthward, beyond the 


tropic 
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cool air of the mountains on the other, The land near the coaſt, though ſome what low, 


is extremely pleaſant, being interſperſed, with meadows and woods; but, on the weſt, far 
within land, there are high mountains, from whence iſſue many noble ſtreams; ſome of 


which fall into the great rivers Amazon. and La Plata; while others run acroſs. the con 

try from eaſt to welt, and diſembogue themſelves into the Atlantic Ocean, after meliorating 

the lands they annually overflow, and turning a variety of ſugar-mills during their courſes. | 
. The ſoil, which is in general extremely fertile, produces ſugar of the moſt excellent quality M 


and flavour; tobacco; indigo; ipecacuanha ; balſam of Copaibo; and Brazil-wood, whic 
is chiefly-uſed in dyeing, but has ſome place in medicine as a ſtomachic and reſfringent. 
The Brazilian animals are the ſame as thoſe of Peru and Mexico; and their fleſh, 9050 


ther with. the produce of the ſoil, were ſound very ſufficient for ſubliſting the inhabitants. 


till the gold and diamond mines were diſcovered : but theſe, with the ſugar plantations, now 
occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture is in a great meaſure neglected ; and, | in _ 
n Brazil is obliged to depend on Europe for it's farinaceous food. 

The moſt judicious and authentic travellers preſent us with a very eee nene 


of the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe in America: they pourtray them as à people 


ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, and at the ſame time practiſing the moſt deſperate 
crimes; hypocritical and diſſembling in their eempers; deſtitute of veracity in their conver- 


ſation, as well as honeſty in their dealings; and as at once indolent, proud, cruel; and vin- 


dictive. They are alſo penurious in their diet; for, eee eee e r r 
eli mates, they are more attached to ſhew, ſtate, and attendance, 
free ſociety and ſubſtantial viands; though, when they make ntertainments, t 
ſumptuous to extravagance. When thoſe of rank appear abroad, - Fs, = are We in 2 
Kind of cotton hammocks, called ſerpentines, which are borne. on the ſhoulders of negroes, 
by the help of bamboos, each about twelve or fourteen feet long: theſe h- 


are generally blue, are adorned with fringes. of the (ame colour, „ 
pillows; and, above their heads, a kind of teſters with curtains; fo. that the perſons carried 


may be: concealed if they chink proper, and may either lie down or fit up reclining on their 


pillows. ' When they wiſh to be ſeen, they draw their curtains aſide, and ſalute their ac- 


quaintances in the ſtreets; for they pride themſelves in complimenting each other in their 


hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in them. On ſuch occaſions, their flaves, 


vrho are purpoſely furniſhed with ſtrong ſtaves, having iron forks afhxed to their upper ends, 
and pointed below with iron, ſtick theſe. implements into the ground, for the. purpoſe, of 
reſting the bamboos. on which their hanamo« 

pliments of their | maſters. are concluded. , Fer ee poogla of Sadat Nr a 
dhe ſtreets without tus parade. haſt 2.4 5 
Tube trade of Portugal is dee on = ſame —— 8 on which the Oct 3 
ropean nations traffic with: their American colonies: and it: more par icularly 


che Spaniſh method, in not ſending out ſingle ſhips, as the conyenience of the ſeveral, * 8 
| Xx. 


andthe POOR * merchants: may. OE annual. fleets,, Winch. ag 


1 
cgi of ue 10 part of de eu A, more ſerene „ Fry 
Brazil, being refreſhed with the genial breezes of the ocean on the one hand; and by che 


ks are ſuſpended, till either the huſimeſs or dame | 


8825 | PORTUGUBSE AMERICA. 


| Rath] times froin Portugal und compoſe three flctas, dowd ts as many ports in Brag, 
namely, to Fernambuco, in the northern part; to Rio Janeiro, at the ſouthern x 
ard to the Bay of All Saints, in the centre, where ſtands the capital, called St. Salvador ; 
F wn ich. ws 2 enen bergie 
. bs 

1—— of Brasil hs dived we 8 8 — nt: 353 which is 


the leſs ſurprizing, as the Portugueſe have opportunities of ſupplying themſelves with ſlaves 
for their ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate than any other European power having ſet- 


HYements'in America. From their colonies in Africa they annually import betweeen fi 
and fifty thouſand negroes, all of whom go into the amount of the cargo of the Brazil fleets 
for Europe. Of diamonds, there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the amount of 
ohe hundred and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling yearly; ways —— the ſugar, 
tobacco, hides, and valuable drugs for medicine and manufactures, may afford ſome idea 
of the e 1 n, en Portugal bat t al he wading powers of 
Europe! .* to nent el vert) 
The wincipal eee ich the European ſhips: earry witber are not the fiftieth 
part the natural produce or manufactures of Portugal: they confift of woollen goods of all 
kinds from England, France, and Holland; the linens and laces of Heland, France, and 
: Germany; the ſilks of France and Italy; Engliſh filk and thread ſtockings, and hats; 
lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all ſorts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from Eng- 
land; as well as ſalt-beef, flour; and cheeſe. They receive their oil from Spain z ſacthat 
their wine, with ſome fruit, is nearly all which Portugal ſupplies. At preſent, England 
is moſt. ĩntereſted in the Portugueſe trade, both for home conſumption and what is wanted 
for the uſe of the Brazils; however, the French art become very beige F ue 0 
bad faith of the — yjorexmquent ſeems to ſavour their advances; 161230 
"Brazil is certainly one of the moſt opulent and Rourifhing ſettlements FEI 
; The export of ſugar, within theſe forty years, is much increaſed, though formerly it conſti- 
tuted the whole of their exportable produce, and they were without rivals in the trade. 
The tobacco is peculiarly excellent, though not raiſed: in ſuch quantities as in the United 
States of America. The northern and ſouthern parts of Brazil abound with horned- cattle, 
which are hunted for the ſake of their hides wy tg 1 w W 
ing annually exported to Europe. 

But the rich ] ⁵ͤkUꝓ̃Än BirnibD) tec dn Bart 
aac had been long in poſſeſſion of Brazil, conftitute the principal value of this ſettlement. 
In the month of May, or June, about one hundred:{ail of ſhips aſſemble in the Bay of All 
Saints, and there take in cargoes for Europe, little inferior in nature to thoſe of the Spaniſh 
Mota and galleons. The gold alone, great part of which is coined in America, amounts to 
near four millions Ingling; j n of * 3 is ho rae 1 en with 
— ivory. 1 . 
Americus UE eee ee eee 1 OS" the Port- 
M's did not <olonize:it till 1549, when they eſtabliſhed. themielves nent the Bay of All 
_—— founded the city of St. Salvador. eee 


the 
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dig ecurt of Spain, hich then conf 
pro rever, that buſineſs was at laſt comp 


P. 
„ 


miſed by treaty; hen it was fi. 


— that the Portugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying between the Rivers Amitzor 
: territory they ſtill enjoy. The 'Frefiel alfo niade ſbme at. 


ang La Plata, which immen 
tempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but were driven from thence by the Portugueſe ; 
who remained without a rival till the year 1580 when, in the very meridian: of ptolperivy, 
they were overtaken by one of thoſe blows which decides the fate of kingdoms in an inftant: 
Don Sebaſtian, their king, having loſt his life in an expedition againf the Pe on the 
coaſt of Africa, the Portugueſe dominions fell under the Spaniſh yoke” 


The Dutch, however, ſoon after this event, being diſſatisfied ' with — Geir 
independency by a ſucceſsful defenſive war, emancipated themſelves from ſlavery; and, 


' fluſhed with the juvenile ardour of a growing. commonwealth, purſued the Spaniards into- 
the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive territories, and ſoon grew rich, powerful, and formida- 
ble, by the ſpoils of their former tyrants. They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the 


Portugueſe, and took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies; and then turning their 


arms on Brazil, took ſeven. of the captainſhips of provinces; and would. have ſubjugated 


the whole colony, had not their career been checked by the * at the head of his ; 


bane rien and a few remains of diſconcerted forces. | 
About the year 1654, the Dutch were entirely driven out of Brazil; dut ale Welt 
| India Company ſtill continuing their pretenſions to this country, and haraſſing the Por- 
. tugueſe by ſea, the latter agreed to pay the former eight tons of gold, on condition of re- 


linquiſhing their intereſt in Brazil: which having been accepted, the Portugueſe maintained | 


peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole country till about the cloſe of the year 1762; when the 
Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres, having notice of a war between Portugal and his own, 


country, after a month's ſiege, took the e frontier RY St. ee 
Was reſtored at the ſubſequent pacification. 


St. Salvador, the capital of Brazil, is built on an FLY ſi nation in 12 . FL 


minutes ſouth latitude. It is papules, magnificent, and by far. the moſt gay and opulent. 


city in this part of the world. It's trade is prodigious: and as wealth often falls to the 1 
of vulgar minds, the generality « of the natives are inſolent and ill-bred; but the gentry, by 
| their politeneſs and affability, in ſome meaſure compenſate for the illiberality of the lower 


elaſs. This city contains about tweive Or 3 n Portugueſe, and vapors of: : 


three times that number of negroes. 


The harbour is eapable of receiving f ſhips of the 3 burden; and its entrance is 


guarded by a ſtrong fort, called St. Anthony's. There are alfes ſeveral ſmaller forts which. 
command the harbour: one of them is built on a rock about half a mile from the ſhore; 


and all ſhips are obliged to paſs cloſe by it before they come to an anchorage, and to ride : 
within a very ſmall diſtance of it. About four hundred ſoldiers are conſtantly maintained | 


im garriſon, who are ne ee, * in A large: paiade before flir g | 
nor's palace. my 7 mon? 111903 nova you" 


A \ Thivicieyicouily cthbvdt two @ckbad Inaks) the ante rare of whintctnbaliindiag / 
fromthe r but as many as can be viewed are intermixed with. trees on, rifibgy 
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i the whole 3 enen ; 
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magnidns fil but darned with the mari and expenlive materials pariulry beme= 
tiful paintings. The upper town contains many ſplendid ſtructures, eſpecially the cathedral, 
The pci fro vt cn and bg proton Us ow eee 
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" CAYENNE, on 11nd rin amc eee 


| ag of the French on the American continent are now very Waal 
loft Canada and Louiſiana, they have no longer any footing in North Ame- 


Eabg 


ia: Awe, they till retain a ſettfement on the fouthern continent of Ainerica, to which | 
they have given the name of Cayenne, or EquinoCtial Frane. TY Or | 


This .country is ſituated between the equator and 5 degrees north latitude, ahi renn 


50 and 55 weft longitude. It extends wo hundred and forty miles along the cbaſt of 
Guianz, and near three hundred miles within land; being bounded by Surinarti bn the 
north, by the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, kd Amazonia on ture ſouth, and by Guiana on | 
—_ ES f 

Tue fea-coaft is extremely tow 3 but within land there are lle hills, well adapted for fet- 
dementz. "The French, however, have not as yet availed themſelves of all the local advan- 
rages they poſſeſs ; nevertheleſs, they raiſe all forts of Weſt India commodities, and theſe in 
no inconſiderable quantities. They have likewiſe poſſeſſed themſelves of the iſland of 
Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the mouth of a river of the fame name. This iſland is about 


forty-five miles in circuniference. The air is extremely unwholeſome ; but, having feverat 


good harbours, the French have erected ſome ſettlements on it, where they raiſe fugar and 
coffe. e 184 | 


CHAP. Xx. Ui 14 
DVTCH AMERICA. WA nn 255 by 
Al SURINAM, OR DUTCH GUIANA. | i . e 
Tuer having entixly difpoſihd the Dutch. el Brazil, andthe Engliſh bes. 

ing driven them from North America, they were obliged to fit down contented with 
Sm, a cunntry on the continent, once in the poſſeflion;of England, but them-of very 


1 e e eee Dutch — New 5. : 
8 59 uch | 


SURINAM, OR puren GUIANA. 


nay which — 5 b dagger tibetan) xteride one 
hundred miles along the ooaſt from the mouth of the River Oronbque, north, to tle River | 
Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. Tbe climate is generally reckoned infalibrious;* and 
confiderahle- part, of the coaſt is low: and: covered with water: neverthiele(s, it id ons of thee: 
moſt valuable colonies belonging to the United'Provinces ; but it is in a leſs proſpetous a . 
tion than formerly, owing principally. to the frequent wars which have Tublifted between de 
' planters] and the. fugitive negroea, whom they treated with the utmoſt arbarity; and wit 
having enereaſed from year to year, are at laſt become ſo numerous, that they Have ele 
a kind of colony in the woods, which atealmoſt inacteMble, along the Rivers" Surinam, Sa- 
ramaca, and Copername; and are become very formidable to theit former maſtefg. Under 
the command of chiefs ele Sed from — theriſelves ey! hiave cultivated lands for cher 
S wort oe | 


_ i110 5 n 


Datch Gu 


12 of — — otton,' coffee Ment qua 
tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable dyeing drugs; and the infibitants 5 It 
North American plantations, exchariging molliſſes for horſes; Eatile; and bro ae. ee 
An ingenious writer obſerves, that the inhabitants of Datch Guia are Sicher white: 
blacks, or the eopper- coloured aborigines of America. The pron intercburſè of 
theſe different nations has likewiſe generated ſeveral intermediate caſts, whoſe colours im- 
mutably depend on their degree of conſanguinity to either whites, Indians, or negroes: 
theſe R. ſubdivided into Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, and Quinterones ; 9 | 
with ſeveral intermediate ſubdiviſions, proceeding from their retrograde intercourſe. oh 
Guiana contains ſo great a number of birds of various ſpecies of the moſt beautiful 
plunge, that ſeveral perſons in this colony have advantageouſly employed e enggs to- 
gether with their ſlaves and dependants, in killing and dns them for the cabinets of 
naturaliſts in different parts of Europe. | 
The > eel is found in the rivers of Quins; nie when touched either ry * 5 
hand, a rod of i iron, gold, ſilver, or copper, or by a ſtick of ſome particular kind of heavy” 
American wood, communicates a ſhock perfectly reſembling that of electricity. An im- 
menſe number and variety of ſnakes'infeſt this country; and theſe, indeed, form one of its 
moſt capital inconveniences. One of theſe reptiles was killed a few years ſince on a plantation 
in this province, which meaſured upwards of thirty-three feet in length, and in the middle 
was about three feet in circumference : it had a broad head, large prominent eyes, and a 
very wide mouth, in which was a double row of teeth. Among the animals of Surinam, 
is the laubba, a creature peculiar to this country; it is of an amphibious nature, about the 
ſize of a pig four months old, and covered with fine ſhort hair. Ibs delh is preferred by 
the European inhabitants to all other kinds of food. | 
Surinam, the chief town, is ſituated on a river of the ſame name, ins degrees 16 minutes 
north latitude; in which- the "governor refides, who is appointed by the directors of he 
Weſt India Company, and in their name has a ſovereign authority over the whole colony, 
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i eren 
OCourt of Juſtice; yet he has bay uns wolce in each; uuf x able to determine zecording to 
kin the majority of votes. The Political Council is compoſed of the govertior; the Sommand- 
ant, who is the firſt counſellor; and nine other members. Tue Council; or Court of Juf- 
tice, conſiſts only of five counſellors, A ſecretary; and a bailiff, beſides the poveribe: in 
VV The troops regularly kept in pay for the defence of the colony conſiſt of four companies 
N a ol foot, each commanded by a captain, a lieutenant; an enſign, and two ſerjeants; the go- 
: vernor himſelf being colonel; © Excluſive of theſe, a militia is-eſtabliſh * pr 12nd eight 
> NIN | TAR companies of burghers. C e EFT EISSN 1086 DOSS; 
| Except the French ſettlement at Cayenne, and that of the Duteh at Surinam, the 
. whole country of Guiana, extending from the equator to 8 degrees-north1 
. bounded by the River Oronoque on the north, and chat of the Amazons on the ſouth, is 
entirely unknown. The vaſt country called Amazonia, though ſituated between the Eu- 
ropean colonies of Peru and Brazil, and every where penetrable by means of the * river 
of the Amazons, has never yet been perfectly explored: ſome attempts, indeed, 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, but they were always attended with ſo many diff 
culties, that few of the adventurers ever returned; and no gold, or other very valuable pro- 
| been diſcovered i in the country, Keuropeahs: are but little diſpoſed to 
there. 5 net ito Or ear EU SOTO 
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BOOK VIII. 
ISLANDS OF AMERICA. 
IN THE GULPH OF ST. LAWRENCE. 
en AP. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 1 5 


| TT iſland of Newfoundland was ſo named by Sebaſtian Cabot, who diſcovered it in 
the year 1497. It is of a triangular figure, and ſituated to the eaſt of the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, between 46 and 52 degrees of north latitude, and 5 3 and 59 of weſt longi- 
tude; being about three hundred and fifty miles long, and two hundred broad. It is ſepa- 
rated from Labrador, or New Britain, by the Straits of Belleiſle; and from Canada by the 
Bay of St. Lawrence. The coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, attended with almoſt 
perpetual ſtorms of ſnow and ſleet; and the beauties of a ſerene ſky are ſeldom beheld in 
this inhoſpitable climate. The foil is unfertile, and the country uninviting: the ſeverity 
of the cold checks the progreſs of vegetation during the greateſt part of the year; nor does 
the returning ſummer, with it's vehement heat, bring any thing valuable to maturity. 
However, the iſland is watered by ſeveral ſpacious rivers, and furniſhed with 
large and excellent harbours. It abounds in wood, capable of ſupplying maſts, yards, 
all forts of lumber, for the Weſt India trade; but at preſent it is chiefly valuable for it's 
great cod-fiſhery on thoſe ſhoals called the Banks of Newfoundland. In this branch of 
commerce upwards of three thouſand fail of ſmall craft are annually employed; on board of 
which, as well as on ſhore for the purpoſe of curing and packing the fiſh, upwards of ten 
thoufand hands are employed: fo that this is not only a valuable traffic to the merchant, but 
a fource of decent ſubſiſtence to many thouſands of poor people, and a moſt excellent 
nurſery for the navy. 

This fiſhery is ſuppoſed to end the ** ſtock to upwards of three hk thouſand 
pounds annually, which is remitted to England in gold and filver for cod ſold in the north, 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. The immenſe quantities of cod, both on the 
Great and Leſſer Banks, are almoſt inconceivable; beſides a variety of other fiſh, which 
abound along the ſhores of Newfoundland in almoſt an equal proportion. Very profitable 
fiſheries are likewiſe carried on along the coaſts of New Scotland, New England, and the 
iſle of Cape Breton. From which we may infer, that where nature has ſtamped the ſoil 
with a great degree of ſterility, ſhe has generally compenſated that defect with blefſings of 
another kind, and perhaps in no reſpect inferior to thoſe ariſing from the moſt fertile ground. 

After various diſputes reſpecking the property of this iſtand, it was entirely ceded to 
England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713; but the French were permitted to dry their 

60 nets 
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nets on the ern ſhores: and, by che treaty of 1763, they were allowed to „ fiſh | in the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence; but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach within 
three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England, The two ſmall iſlands of St, 
Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the fouthward of Newfoundland, were alſo ceded to the 
French; who ſtipulated neither to erect fortifications on them, nor to maintain more than 
fifty ſoldiers for the purpoſe of enforcing the police, _ 

The chief towns in Newfoundland are thoſe of Placentia, Bonaviſta, and st. John; but 


none of them are either very populous or conſiderable; and ſeldom more than a thouſand 
families winter in the whole iſland. 


HAN N. 
CAPE BRETON,. 


HE iſland of Cape Breton, which is ſituated about fiſteen. os to the ſouth-weſt 
* of Newfoundland, is about one hundred and ten miles in length from the north-eaſt 
to the ſouth-weſt. The ſoil is very unfavourable to the progreſs of agriculture: but there 
-are ſome excellent harbours; particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four leagues in 
_ circumference, and in every part ſix or ſeven fathoms deep. Cape Breton, however, is by 
no means deſtitute of local advantages; it produces timber in great abundance, is well 
ſtocked with animals, and ſupplied with excellent ſea and freſh- water fiſh, 

The French began a ſettlement on this iſland in 1744, which they continued to increaſe, 
and fortified it in 1720: the inhabitants of New England, however, bravely diſpoſſeſſed 
them in 1745, with very little affiſtance from Great Britain ; but, by the ſubſequent treaty 

of Aix la Chapelle, it was again ceded to the French, who ſpared no expence in rendering 
it impregnable; notwithſtanding which, it was again reduced in 1758 by the Britiſh troops 
under General Amherſt and Admiral Boſcawen, together with a large body of New Eng- 
landmen, who found in that place two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and 
eighteen mortars, together with a large quantity of ammunition and ſtores. By the paci- 
fication of 1763, it was confirmed to Great Britain; ſince which period the 9 
have been blown up, and the town of Louiſburgh diſmantled. 


CHAP. HI. 
8 T. JOHN's. 
| HI 8 iſland, which is ſituated in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and contains many fine 
rivers, is about ſixty miles long, and thirty or forty broad ; and, though lying in the 


winity of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, with reſpect to the pleaſantneſs of the climate, 
as well as ne ſoil, it is 2 to both, 


On 
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On the reduction of Cape Bevan, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to four thou- 
ſand, ſubmitted quietly to the Britiſh arms; and, to the diſgrace of the French governor, in 
his houſe were found ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps, brought thither to market by the ſavages of 
Nova Scotia, This iſland was ſo well cultivated by the French, that it was honoured with 
the appellation of the Granary of Canada; which country is ſupplied with _ of corn, 
as well as beef and pork. 
Both St. John's and Cape Breton are at preſent. incl aded i in the government of — 
foundland, beſides ſome ſmall adjacent iſlands, 


CHAI; 
ATLANTIC ISLES. 
BERMUDAS, OR SUMMER ISLANDS. 


HES E iſlands, which are ſituated at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 de- 
grees north latitude, and in 65 degrees weſt longitude, received their name from 
Jab Bermudas, a Spaniard, by whom they were firſt diſcovered ;,and were called the Sum- 
mer Iſlands, from Sir George Summers, who was ſhipwrecked on the adjacent rocks, in 
1609, in his paſſage to Virginia... Their diſtance from the Land's End is computed to be 
near one thouſand five hundred leagues; from the Madeiras, about one thouſand two hun- 
dred; and from Carolina, three hundred. 
The Bermudas are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, convining colledtively only about. twenty 
thouſand acres. They are extremely difficult of acceſs; being, in the phraſe of an elegant 
writer, © walled with rocks.” The air, ſo much celebrated by the immortal Waller in one 
of his poems, has been always eſteemed extremely ſalubrious; and the beauty and richneſs 
of the vegetable productions are as great as can well be conceived. Though the ſoil. is 
excellently adapted to the cultivation of vines, the chief employment of the inhabitants, 
who are ſuppoſed to be near ten thouſand, conſiſts in the building and navigating of light. 
floops and brigantines, which they occupy principally in the North American and Weſt: 
Indian commerce. Theſe veſſels are equally remarkable for their e and the dura- 
bility of the cedar with which they are conſtructed. 
St. George, the capital, is ſituated at the bottom of a haven in an illand of the ſame 


name, and defended by ſeveral forts, mounting ſeventy pieces of cannon. It contains above 


a thouſand houſes, with a handſome church, and other elegant public ſtructures... 


CHA N 
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CHAP, V. 
BAHAMA ISLANDS, OR LUCAYS. 


HE Bahama Iſlands, which are ſaid to be five hundred in number, though ſome of 

them are merely rocks, lie to the ſouth of Carolina, between 12 and 27 degrees 

of north latitude, and 73 and 81 of weſt longitude; and extend along the coaſt of Flo. 

rida, as far as the Iſle of Cuba. Twelve of them, however, are large and fertile, and their 

ſoil is equal to that of Carolina; but, except Providence, which is two hundred miles eaſt 

of the Floridas, they are almoſt uninhabited, and ſome others, which are ſtill larger and 
more fertile, have never yet been cultivated by the Engliſh. 

Between the Bahamas and the continent of Florida is the Gulph of Bahama, or Florida, 
through which the Spaniſh galleons fail in their paſſage to Europe. Theſe iſlands were the 
firſt- fruits of the diſcoveries of Columbus; but they were not viſited by the Engliſh till the 
year 1667, when Captain Seyle, who was driven among them in his voyage to Carolina, 
gave his name to one of them; and, being forced on them a fecond time, he diſtinguiſhed 
© another by the name of Providents. The Engliſh, obſerving their advantageous ſitua- 
tion for checking the French and Spaniards, attempted to colonize them in the reign of 

Charles II. Some unfortunate occurrences, however, prevented this ſettlement from turn 
ing out to any advantage; and the Iſle of Providence became a harbour for the buccaneers, 
or pirates, who for a long time infefted the American ſeas, till the Engliſh government, 
in 1778, employed Captain Woodes Rogers to diſlodge theſe pirates, and eftabliſh a 
ſettlement. This object being effected, a fort was erected, and an independent company 
ſtationed on the iſland. Since that periodthe Bahamas have been ſlowly, but progreflively, 
improving. In time of war, the inhabitants are confiderable gainers by the number of prizes 
condemned there; and, at all times, the wrecks, which are very frequent i in this labyrinth 
of rocks and ſhelves, afford em but too See an emolument. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


HES E iftands, which are ſituated to the horth-eaſt of the Straits of Magatiaa, in 51 

degrees 22 minutes ſouth latitude, and in 64 degrees 30 minutes weſt longitude, were 

feſt diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins in 1 5904, who called them Maidenland, in honour of 

Queen Elizabeth ; but Captain Strong, of London, who failed through the Sound in 1689, 
gave it the name of Falkland Sound, which has ſince been communicated to the iſlands. 

As theſe iſlands lie in the ſame latitude as the ſouth of England, they might naturally 

enough be ſuppoſed to enjoy nearly the ſame climate, were it not a well-known geographical 

truth, that the ſouthern hemi ſphere 1s much more — than the northern one. 


. Falkland 
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Falkland Iſlands, which are divided from each other only by a ſtrait four or five miles in 
breadth, are both dreary and deſolate ſpots, affording neither timber nor vegetables in any 
conſiderable quantities. The coaſts, however, are frequented by innumerable herds of ſeals ; 
and vaſt flights of wild-geeſe repair thither during the ſeaſon of incubation, particularly pen- 
guins and albatroſſes. - 

The importance of theſe iſlands, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the air and ſterility 
of the foil, was ſtrongly enforced by the ingenious author of Anſon's Voyage; and accord- 
ingly a ſettlement was made, which the Spaniards wreſted from us in 1770; but, on remon- 
ſtrances being made by the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Madrid, it was relinquiſhed by 
that nation; though England ſeems rather to have contended for the property than any ad- 
Wo" it was Oy to derive from ſuch illands. i 


| "Eh VII. 
TERRA DEL. FUEGO, 


1 HE SE ilands, which lie to the ſouth of the Straits of Magellan, were ſo 1 
from the fire and ſmoke which were perceived on them by their firſt diſcoverers; oc- 
caſioned by a volcano in the largeſt iſland, which ſometimes emits great quantities of ſtones 
and aſhes, and the flame is viſible at a vaſt diſtance during the night. 3 

Theſe iſlands extend along the Magellanic coaſt, from eaſt to weſt, about four hundred 


miles; and were thought to form a part of the continent, wel Magellan diſeovered and ſailed 
through the i intervening ſtrait. _ 


Terra del Fuego is jn general extremely mountainous and rough, and covered with al- 
moſt perpetual ſnows; which circumſtances render the climate almoſt deſtitute of animals 
of every kind. 

The wretched inhabitants are ſhort, meagre, and dilagreeable. The women are hideous, | 
diſregarded by the men, and ſubjected to the moſt toilſome avocations. Both ſexes go al- 
moſt naked, having only the {ſkins of {mall ſeals wrapped round their bodies; and l ſub- 
fiſt principally on ſhell-fiſh. 


The only dotneſtic animal mentioned by travellers as Peu 0 to this country, is a Eind 
of dog. 


On the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſlands which form the Straits of Magellan, lies Staten Land, 
an iſland about ſeven or eight leagues in length, ſo extremely wild and horrid in it's ap- 
pearance, that in this * even ſurpaſſes Terra del Fuego. 


c A P. VIII. 
JUAN FERNANDES. 


uy S iſland, which lies in 83 degrees weſt longitude, and 33 ſouth latitude; about three 
hundred miles weſt of Chili, is ſtill uninhabited; - but, as it poſſeſſes ſeveral good har- 


bours, it is ound extremely convenient for Engliſh cruizers to water at; there being little 
6X danger 
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danger of a 8 unleſs, as has frequently been the caſe, the Wach l have forwarded 
information from the Brazils. 

The north part of the iſland is compoſed of high craggy hills, many of 4 inacceſſible, 
though generally covered with trees. The oil is various throughout; being in ſome places 
luxuriantly fertile, and in others remarkably ſterile, The only animals are goats, dogs, and 
ſeals; which laſt are by mariners eſteemed excellent food, their fleſh being compared to lamb. 
This iſland is famous for having given rife to the juſtly celebrated romance of Robinſon 
Cruſoe, It appears that one Alexander Selkirk, a ſeaman, and a native of Scotland, was 
put aſhore and left in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived ſome years, and 
was diſcovered by Captain Woodes Rogers in 1709. When taken on board, he had 
through diſuſe ſo forgot his native language, that he could with difficulty be underſtood, 
He was cloathed with the ſkins of goats, would drink nothing but water, and could not for 
a conſiderable time reliſh the ſhip's proviſions. During his reſidence on this iſland, he had 
killed five hundred goats, which he caught by running down; and as many more he marked 
on their ears, and again ſet at liberty. Lord Anſon's crew caught fome of theſe goats thirty 
years afterwards, which diſcovered ſtrong marks of antiquity in their venerable aſpects and 
majeſtic beards. Selkirk, on his return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account of 
his life and adventures in his little kingdom ; and he is faid to have put his papers into the 
hands of Daniel Defoe, for the purpoſe of preparing them for the preſs: but that gentle- 
man, by the help of theſe memoirs and a lively fancy, metamorphoſed Alexander Selkirk into 

Robinſon Cruſoe, and then returned the originals to their proprietor ; by which means the 
real adventurer was in a great meaſure diſregarded; while Defoe obtained no inconſiderable 
ſhare of literary fame, though-at the expence of honour, juſtice, and humanity. 

Captain Cartaret, in the Swallow, on his voyage round the world in 1767, mated to 
make this iſland, in order to recruit the health of his men, after a tedious paſſage through 
the Straits of Magellan; but, finding it fortified by the Spaniards, he deſiſted from his inten- 
tion, and bore away to a ſmall iſland called Maſafuero, about twenty-two leagues diſtant. 
The Spaniards alſo poſſeſs the Gallipago Iſles, ſituated under the equator about four hun- 
dred miles weſt of Peru; and alſo thoſe in the Bay of Panama, called the King's or Pearl 

Hands: but all theſe are too inſignificant to merit our particular attention. | 
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JAMAICA. 


HE iſlands to which the general appellation of the Weſt Indies is given, lie in the 
form of a bow, or ſemicircle, ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the 
River Oronoque, in thę main continent of South America, Some, however, cal them 
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the Caribbees, from their original inhabitants, though this is a term whichmoft geographers. 
confine to the Leeward Iſlands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them into Windward. and Leeward 
Hands, with regard to the uſual courſes of the ſhips from Old Spain or the Canaries to 
Oarthagena or New Spain; while the r. AE W and * ann them 
der the names of the Great and Little Antilles. 

The climate, allowing for thoſe accidental d resens which "Rb . r wn 
qualities of the lands themſelves produce; is nearly the ſame: throughout all the MWeſt 
India iſlands. Lying within the tropics, they are expoſed: to a heat which would pros 
intolerable, did not the trade- wind, as the riſing ſun gathers ſtrength, blow on them from 
the ſea,” and refreſh the air in ſuch a manner as to render the noon-day heat leſs intenſe 
than might be expected. On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins to 
riſe, which blows as if it e from one central el the iſlands to all aria at 
one and the ſame time. 33 

Jamaica, the moſt important ifland 3 to * Brizaip, and py os the beſt 
cultivated of any in the Welt Indies, lies between 75 and 79 degrees of weſt longitude, and 
17 and 18 of north latitude. From eaſt to weſt it is about one hundred and forty miles 
long; and, about the middle, it is ſixty miles broad, tapering towards each extremity: 
ſomewhat in the form of an egg.” It's: diftance: n England is 3 to be near four 
thouſand five hundred miles. ' 

Jamaica is interſected by a Rüge af ſteep Fara zende PER by . 4 | 
e in a ſtupendous manner. Though deſtitute of foil on their ſurface, they are never - 
theleſs covered with a great variety of beautiful trees, which flouriſh in perpetual verdure, - 
being nouriſhed by frequent rains, as well as by the thick miſts which - continually. hover 
over the mountains. From theſe rocks iſſue a vaſt number of ſmall. rivers: of pure water, 

which devolve in cataracts; and, together with the aſtoniſhing height of the mountains, 
and the vivid verdure of the trees through which they flow, form a landſcape as beautiful 
as ſingular. On each ſide of this chain of mountains there are lower ridges, which diminiſm 
as they recede from it, and produce coffee in great abundance. The vallies between 
thels ridges are extremely level, and the ſoil is. exuberantly rich. 

The longeſt day in this iſland is thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt ah wt ; but the 
4 uſual diviſions of time, both in Jamaica and the other Weſt India Iſlands, are into 
wet and dry ſeaſons. The air, in moſt places, is exceſſively hot, and unfavourable to Euro— 
pean conſtitutions; but the cooling ſea-breezes, which ſet in every morning ahout ten 

o' clock, mitigate the heat; and on the high grounds the air is eſteemed both temperate, and 
pure. Scarce a night paſſes without lightning; but, when attended with thunder, it is ex- 
tremely tremendous. In the months of February and March, earthquakes are appre- 
hended; and, during maſs of * and October, the rains are very N. and of long cone 
tinuance. | 

In the champain parts of the country ſeveral. aff fountains. hows ia diſcovered; andi in 
the mountains in the vicinity of Spaniſh Town there. is a hot- bath which poſſeſſes great 
medicinal virtues, particularly in relieving the dry belly-ache, which, excepting the bilious 


and yellow fever, i is one I of the climate. 


Sugar 
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| Sugar is the moſt plentiful and valuable production of Jamaica; a commodity wholly. 
knw to the ancient Greeks and Romans, though made in China in very early ages, 
from which country the Europeans received the firſt knowledge of 'it. The Portugueſe 
originally cultivated it in America and ſuch ſucceſs attended their endeavours, that it ſoon 
became one of the materials of a very univerſal luxury in Europe. Travellers are not agreed 
whether the cane from which this ſubſtance is extracted is a native of America, or brought 
thither by the Portugueſe to their colony of Brazil from. India and the coaſt of Africa; 
but, however that may be, it is certain that the Portugueſe at firſt made the greateſt quan- 
tities of any European nation, and ſtill maintain the reputation of producing the beſt ſu- 
gars which come to market in this part of the world. The juice incloſed in the ſugar- 
cane is the moſt lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet, i in nature; and, when ſucked raw, 
proves very nutritious and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſtilled, and from the 
ſcum of the ſugar an inferior ſpirit is procured. The tops of the canes, and the leaves which 
cover the joints, make excellent provender for cattle ; and the canes themſelves, after being . 
ground, ſerve for firing: ſo that no part of this excellent plant is without it's peculiar uſe. | 

It is computed that, with proper management, the rum and molaſſes defray the ex- 
pences of the plantation ; and, conſequently, the ſugars are clear gain. However, it muſt be 
remarked, that the expences of a Weſt India plantation are very great, and the profits, at firſt 
view, precarious; for the chargeable articles of the windmill, with the boiling, cooling, and 
diſtilling houſes, and the purchaſing and ſubſiſting a ſufficient number of ſlaves and cattle, 
will not permit even a proprietor of land to begin a conſiderable ſugar-manufactory with- 
out a capital of ſeveral thouſand pounds: add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, earthquakes, 
and bad ſeaſons; and, even when the planter has put his ſugars on ſhip--board, that it is en- 
tirely at his own riſque. Theſe conſiderations might naturally enough induce a belief that 
it could never be worth while to engage in this buſineſs; but, notwithſtanding all theſe 
diſadvantages, there is no part of the world where fortunes may be ſo rapidly accumulated 
from the produce of the earth, as in the Weſt Indies. The returns of a few good ſeaſons 
generally provide againſt the ill effects of the worſt; and the planter is always ſure of a 
14 and profitable market for his produce. 5 

Jamaica produces cocoa, which was formerly cul tivated to a great extent; ginger; F: pi- 
mento, or, as it is uſually called, Jamaica pepper; machineel, the fruit of which, though beau- 
tiful to the eye, contains one of the moſt deadly poiſons in nature; mahogany, the value of 
which is well known; excellent cedars; the cabbage-tree, remarkable for the hardneſs 
of it's wood; the palma, which affords oil; the ſoap-tree, the berries of which anſwer all 
the purpoſes of waſhing; the mangroye and olive-bark, in requeſt: among tanners ; the 
fuſtic and red- wood, uſed in dyeing; and, lately, logwood: hes; been planted with ſucceſs. 
The indigo- plant was alſo formerly much cultivated, but the cottion-ites. ſeems to have 
ſuperſeded that practice. 
No ſpecies'of European grain will proſper i in en but muize, gute corn, various 
kinds of peas, and a varlety of roots, amply repay the labour of cultivation. Citrons, Se- 
ville and China oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pomegranates, 


mamees, e papas, pine - apples, cuſtard apples, ſtar- apples, prickly- pears, allicada- 


pears, 


DAN AI 1 


pears, * pompions, gnavas, and various kinds of bene wich henden def in great | 
plenty, abound: thrbughout the champain.part of the iſland; from bean a PU 
are ſupplied, with guiacumn, ſarſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarindss : 2 
The eattle bred in Jams 

lamb is tolerable; but hogs: are moſt numerous, and their fleſh is in the higheſt eſtimation. 
The horſes, which are ſmall, mettleſome, and hardy; are frequeritly ſold for thirty / or ; forty: 
pounds a head. Sea and land turtle are plentiful; as well as that amphibious animal the 
alligator. All ſorts of wild and tame fowl abound; and there is an aſtoniſhing variety of 
parrots; parroquets, pelicans; ſnipes, teal, Guinea · hens, geeſe, - ducks; and turkeys. The 
humaiming- bird is likewiſe a native of cis iland, and n other curigus lopgſters-too 285 : 
merous to be particularized. Ms b Nn $ 4: 3.57 

The. rivers and bays of Jamaica are "an ſtocked Vick fiſh of the moſt n quality. 
and flavour, The mountains breed amazing numbers of adders,. and other noxious rep- 
tiles; and the fens and marſhes produce the guana and gallewaſp; but theſe laſt are not Ver. 
nomous. Among the inſects peculiar, to this iſland, are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats it's 
way into the nervous and membranous parts of the fleſh. of the negroes; nor are the white 
people always free from their attacks: Theſe. inſects will lodge i in any part of the 19 1 but 
chiefly in the legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, and generally ir | 
ſelves in a bag before they are felt by the ſufferer. 36 e ee e 

About the beginning of the preſent century, it was een. chat the — of whites 
in Jamaica atndunted to ſixty thouſand, and that of, the negroes to one hundred and twenty. 
At preſent, however, population appears to be on the decline, as the number of 6 whites. 

-notexceed-twenty-five thouſand, nor that of the blacks ninety. .- Beſides. theſe, a;m 

ber of fugitive negroes have formed a ſort. of colony; among the Blue M "I 
pendent of the whites ;, but with whom they make. a; and are in lame eher ſervice. 
able; particularly in returning runaway ſlaves 8 

Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica; tox N nde on the extremity, of: 2 
narrow neck of land, which towards the ſea formed part of the border of an excellent 
harbour of it's mn name. The conveniency of this harbour, which was capable of con- 
taining a thouſand ſail of large ſhips, operated ſo much on the minds of the inhabitants, 
that they made this ſpot the ſite of their capital, though it, did not produce a nere 
of life. About the beginning of the year 169, no place of equal magnitude could 1 
pared with it for wealth, commerce, and an univerſal depravity of manners. In the —_ 
of June of the fame year; a terrible earthquake, which fnook the whole iflapd to it's very 
centre, totally overwhelmed this city, ſo; as not to leave the leaſt veſtige in one particular 
quarter. The earth inſtantly opened, and ſwallowed up nine- tenths of, the houſes, and 
about two thouſand inhabitants. The vater guſhed. out from; the; chaſms in the earth, 
and tumbled the inhabitants on heaps; while ſomę few had the good fortune to catch hold 
of beams and rafters, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt. away 
in the harbour; and the Swan, frigate, which lay in dock in order to be careened,, was car 
ried over the tops of ſinking houſes without overſetting, and afforded a ſafe retreat to 
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ficer, he wäs u ſpeRtator of this uU ſeuns, relates Ast the earth vhened and rut very 
quickly'in ſons places; and that he ſaw ſeveral people Ane to their middles; while others 
appeared with only their heads wbove ground, in which depldrable condition they were 
ſqueezed to death. At Savannah, above's thouſand neres Turk: with the houſes und inha- 
| bitanits,'the place appearing for ſome time like a lake; and when Utied/up, not a trace: of 
a hoüſe was to be ſeen, | In ſome parts mouftains were ſplit A in Nee _ 
cular, a platnation was removed to the diſtance of a mile. 

This ety; Rewever, was again rebuilt; but, ten years dez it was ont By « a l 
ful conflagration. ' The extraordinary convenience of che harbour tempted the inhabitants 
to build it a third tirve; and, one more, in 17225 it was laid in ruins by a hurricane, per-. 
haps the moſt terrible recorded in any hiſtory, -ancient or modern! Such reiterated cala- 
thithes Tebined de mark this place as à devoted ſpot; the inhabitants, therefore, reſolved to 
 forfake it for ever; ad accordingly they built the town of Kingſton, on the pony, 
* dich has ſnee become the capital of the ifland. = 
- Kingſton conſiſts of upwards'of a thouſand houſes, . =" 
ener to the taſte bf the Cor” e 9.221 b. dN wok ere en 


to the climate. 
gon St. Vega deen en, i Aeg e 
inferior to oven vary was once the enn of the eee e e ond of e 
and of the courts of Juſtice, 

Olper r eds ste be ae 4f beer Very EN in fk — . 
other expenſive artieles of dreſs; but, at other times, they wear linen drawers, veſts, 
and Holland caps with hats ver hem. Men.-ervants wear coatſe linen frocks wick 
buttons at their necks and hands, long trowſers of the fame, and check. ſhirts.” * 
grots, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, receive -once u year Ofnaburghs | 
for their cloathing, with caps or handkerchiefs for their heads. The morning Habits of 
the ladies are loeſe night=powns, careleſsly wrapped round their bodies; but, before dinner, 
they put off this diſhabillle, and zppear in all the advantages of a rich and becoming dreſs. 

Tue common beverage of perſons in aMluent circurmſtances is Madeira wine mixed with 
Water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear; and London porter is fold at one fhilling a 
bottle. But the general drink, efpecially among thoſe of inferior rank, is rum-punch; 
Which, Fuſed frequently, or to excefs, heats the blood, brings on fevers, and in ® few hours 
hurries the patient tothe grave. 

Literature is almoft unknown in Jamaica; though dere are ſome e 
their children to Great Britain for che purpoſe of a liberal and polite education; but the 

ality of the inhabitants take but Hetle cate to improve their mental ae being 
principally engaged either in commerce orziotous'difipation. =» 

THimanity'Mhudders at the eontemplation of thoſe rnffebits which "the eke enognens we 
J60med to ſiiffer; and though the greateſt care is employed in their propagation, the ſeve- 

rity'of their treutment ſo abridges "their lives, thut, inſtead of multiplying, many thou- 


ſands are — imported, in order to Tupply the places of thoſe whom death hath 
avery. On their Ruſt b his miſerable 
race 


: JAMAICA. * — 
ace are expoſed naked to ſale; they are then pohvtally ey finjle phe lasse but 


practice of the whites. They believe that every negto returns to his native country after 
death; and this thought ſo pleaſes and exhilarates them, that it in ſome meaſure renders 
their burdenſome lives eaſy, which without this fond idea would be almoſt infupportable. 
Prepoſſeſſed with theſe ſentiments, they regard'death as A blefling; and it is truly aſtoniſh- 
ing to behold with what courage and intrepidity ſome of them meet the king of terrors: 
they are then abſolutely tranſported at the brightening proſpect of their flavery's being at an 
end and that they ſhall quickly reviſit their native ſhores, and again enjoy a happy inter- 
courſe with their friends and acquaintances. When a negro is about to expire, his fellow- 
ſlaves kiſs him; and,  wiſhing' him a good journey, ſend their affeQtionate wiſhes to their 
relations in Guinea. They make no funeral lamentations; but, with che ſtrongeſt indi- 
cations of joy, inter the dead body; at the ſame time believing that their dr eg, gone 
home, and has attained to that ſtate of happineſs which they fo ardently pant after. 
_ Jamaica was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America; and though "ITY 
ſcents had been made on it by the Engliſh prior to the year 1656, it was not till that period 
that this ifland was reduced under the Britiſh government. Cromwell, the Protector, had 
fitted out. a ſquadron, under Pen and Venables, to reduce the Ifland of Hilpaniola; but hav- 
ing proved unſucceſsful in this attempt, theſe commanders, in order to atone for their miſ.. 
carriage, ſpontaneouſly made a deſcent on Jamaica; and having carried St. Jago, the capital, 
ſoon compelled the whole ifland to ſurrender. Since that æra it has continued ſubject to 
the Engliſh; and, next to Ireland, the government of it is reckoned one of the moſt lucrative 
poſts in the gift of the crown, the ſtated falary of the governor being two thouſand five 
hundred pounds per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting ame eres, 
nnn dende engeren ee pen e e ele: e r eee 
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BARBADOES. e en r e raed 


Non RBADOES, the moſt eaſterly « of all the Caribbee 7 is fituated 5 in 59. Jdegreey | 
weſt longitude, 5 13 degrees north latitude; and i is about e pas miles inleagth, 
and fourteen in breadth. 

About the year 1625, when the Engliſh firſt landed on 5 iſland; FS found i it. the nd 
favage and deſolate place they had hitherto viſited. It had not the ſmalleſt appearance of hav- 
ing ever been inhabited by human beings: it contained no kinds of beaſts, either of paſture 
or of prey; nor any fruits, herbs, or roots, proper for the ſubſiſtence of man. But as 
the climate was propitious, and the ſoil appeared ſufficiently fertile, ſome Engliſh gentlemen 
of ſmall fartunes reſolved to ſettle on it. The trees were fo large, and of 2 natur ſo hard 
and inflexible, that ground ſufficient to ſupply them with the common neceſſaries of life 
was with great difnculty cleared: however, by unremitting Jabour and perſeverance, it at 
length — them a tolerable ſupport; = it — been diſcovered that cotton and in- 


a 5 Uige 


they ſoon learn artifice from their tyrannical maſters, and tö excuſe their fautts. Wk - | 
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| WEST INDIES. 
dige were well adapted: bo che ſoilz and that tobacco, which vas then beginning to be uſed 


in England, grew pretty well ; many new adventurers were induced to tranſport themſelves 


into this iſland.: To theſe alluring proſpects of advantage was added a deſire of avoiding 


the impending ſtorm in England about that time; and fo, much did theſe combined cauſes 
operate on the minds of people in general, that in the courſe of twenty-five years after-it's 


firſt. colonization Barbadoes contained upwards of fifty thouſand whites, and a much 
greater number of negroes and Indian ſlaves: the latter, however, were acquired in a man- 
ner leſs honourable than ſlaves generally are; for all the aborigines in the neighbouring f 
iſlands were ſeized on, and carried into ſlavery, without the leaſt plauſible pretext for ſuch 
an infraQion of the natural rights of mankind. This practice has juſtly rendered the Carib- 
bees irreconcileable enemies to the Britiſh ms: for en OY: nor pine is: lon 


; allayed i mn unciv ilized breaſts. ! Sa ' 5 il 8 


About the year 1650, the Engliſh beben to ines erz Wisch, ee bar moſt 


fanguine wiſhes, ſoon rendered them extremely opulent. The number of ſlaves of conſe- 
quence was augmented, and in the year 1678 it is ſuppoſed that their number amounted 


to one hundred thouſand; which, together with about half as many whites, formed a degree 
of population unknown even in Holland or China, in proportion to the extent of territory 
they poſſeſſed. At this time Barbadoes employed four hundred fail of ſhips, of about one 
hundred and fifty tons burden one with another. The annual exports in ſugar, indigo, 
ginger, cotton, and citron-water, were upwards of three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ; 
and the circulating caſh in the iſland was ſeldom leſs. than two hundred thouſand pounds. 
Such was the increaſe of population, wealth, and commerce, during a period of key 
u ſince that time, the iſland has been greatly on the decline: which is partly to be 
aſeribed to the riſe of the French ſugar colonies, arid partly to our own poſterior eſtabliſn- 
ments in the neighbouring iſlands. The number of inhabitants at preſent does not exceed 
twenty thouſand whites, and one hundred thouſand ſlaves; but the commerce conſiſts of the 


ſame articles as formerly, though they are produced in leſs quantities. 


- Bridgetown is the capital of Barbadoes, in which the governor reſides, whoſe employ- 
ment is reckoned worth five thouſand pounds per annum. A college was founded and 
well endowed in this iſland by Colonel Codrington, who was a native of, the place. 


Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hurricanes, fires, and plagues. On 


the 10th of October 1 780, a hurricane occaſioned adreadful devaſtation; not a houſe in the 


whole iſland ne without dama e — EY lives OM loft, on that . oe- 
caſion. . | 


— 
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: "HE iſland of 8t. — omm | 
1 Zt. Kitt's, is fituated in 62 degrees _ longitude, and 17 north latitude; and is 


aner miles long, and ſeven broad. received It's 8 name 6.008] the immortal Chriſ- 


er 


ST. CHRISTOPHER... | RS $89. 


| une Sata, who. dfovered it for the Spaniafds: that che e bels it, 
as too inſignificant to claim their attention among the unbounded territories which. they 
poſſeſſed; and in 1626 it was ſettled by the er "ow TONS Ins 5 1) 
eeded to the latter by che peace of Utrecht. 

Excluſive of cotton, ginger, and all manner * wad Kane Sts Chriſtopher's wl 
produces nearly as much ſugar as Barbadoes, and ſometimes more. It is computed to con- 
tain about ſix thouſand whites, and thirty-ſix thouſand negroes. In the month of February 
1783, it was taken by the French; but it has been WN reſtored to Britain by the late 
pacification. 

Baſſeterre, the capital of the mand, which was built *% the French, is a pretty clint 
town. The houſes are conſtructed of brick, free-ſtone, and timher ; and, Anus ther 
ſtately buildings, it contains a ee an 0 and a Wee church, 


CHAP, . 
ANTIGUA. F919). 12 10 e ec 


| NTIGUA. is ſituated + in 17 7' degrees north Wan and denn welt ebe 
and is neatly of a circular form, being about twenty miles every way. 

This iſland is ſaid to have been difcovered by the Engliſh, and ſome families; are ſuppoſed 
to have ſettled on it as early as the year 1636; but it does not appear that much progreſs was 
made in colonizing it before 1680, when Chriſtopher Codrington, the deputy-governor of 
Barbadoes, removed thither; and, after planting a conſiderable part of the iſland, made it the 
ſeat of his government, as captain-general of all the Leeward Iſlands. It's dock-yaxd being 
reckoned extremely commodious and fafe, and it's harbour ſuperior to every other Engliſh 
one in this part of the world, it is on theſe accounts become an eſtabliſhment for fie Od 
navy of Great Britain. 

Antigua is ſuppoſed to contain about ſewün thouſand whites, and thirty thouſand vet. 

St. John's, the capital, is one of the moſt regular towns in the Weſt Indies, but conſiſts of 
no more than three hundred houſes. The harbour is large and commodious; and this town 
is the uſual mo of the governor, of the Leeward Elends. 


8 FH A P. xn. 
NEVIS. 


His :Nand, which es 7 reg or four * . 01 80 Chriſtopher's, i is 

about ſix leagues in circumference. The principal trade of Nevis is derived from 
the ſugar-canes, which thrive prodigiouſly in this climate. The number of whites is com- 
puted at chree thouſand, and I that of the negroes at nine thouſand, 


9 Though 


7 So | | 
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5 Ps 


Though much ſhipping reſorts to this iſland, it has no gibt ber nor any tolerable 

nor; except on the ſouth-weſt; where there © -are ſeveral rocks and ſhoals, . 

which a ſhip may ride in ſafety in moderate weather. 
Charles Town, which is the only town in this ag is far from Oe conſiderable nor 
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His and, which 1 was tere by Columbus in 1493 received the name of Mont- 
. ſerrat from it's ſuppoſed reſemblance to a mountain of that name near Barcelona, in 

Spain. It lies ING miles e of Nevis, and is about ene miles in Cir- 
cumference. 

No ſettlement was PEN in Mondo til the year 16 32, when Sir Thomas 8 
the firſt governor of St. Chriſtopher's, planted a ſmall colony on this iſtand, which at firſt 
flouriſhed exceedingly; but many rival iſlands having ftarted up, it did not long retain it's 
original importance. At preſent, it is een to ein r four e win, and 
five thouſand negroes. — | 

The chief produce of Montag! is inge great quantities of which ved to be 8 
to Britain. The inhabitants likewiſe make ſome fugar, boſe it is reckoged. ae to chat 
of Jamaica and Barbadoes. 

Montſerrat, St. Chriſtopher' On dens. and Nevis, are all fabje&t —_ frown cond; 
whoſe title is that of Captain-general and Governor i in L Clef "e of * — Caribbee Mans 


from e ec to e Rico. 
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north of Antigua, is about twenty miles Jong, and twelve broad. The foil is ex- 
tremely fertile, and there is a tolerable good road for ſhipping ; but the inhabitants, who are 
chiefly engaged-in agriculture, and in raiſing oy Proviſions for the uſe of the neighbour- - 


ing iſles, carry on no direct trade with Europe. 
The property of this iſland is veſted i in 2 the Serben ren ; ang the munber - it's in- 


T HE Iſland of . is Kue in a 22 north latitude, thirty-five miles 
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c HA p. XI. 
| ANGUILA. 50 


_ HIS iſland, wah} is a perbect level, is ftuzted in 19 W north latitude, ſixty 1 PAY 
north weſt of St. Chriſtopher's, being about thirty miles long, and ten broad. The 
climate is nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica; but the inhabitants negle& thoſe articles 
which conſtitute the wealth of the Weſt India Iſlands in general, and attend principally to 
the cultivation of grain and the feeding of cattle, in the ſame manner as thoſe of Barbuda. 


CHAP. xyn. 
DOMINICA. 


HI 8 aan," which received the name of Dominica f "IP the cleans of it's "ay. 
ing been diſcovered by Columbus on a Sunday, is fituated in 16 degrees north latitude, 
and 62 weſt longitude; it lies about an equal diſtance ors — and 
istw-enty- eight miles long, and thirteen broad. 
The ſoil is ſhallow, and better adapted to che culture of coffee than ſugar : the ſides of 
the hills produce ſome of the fineſt trees in the Weſt Indies; and the" iſland, 1 in general, i is 
well ſupplied with rivuletg of ſalubrious water. 
The French long oppoſed the ſettling of the Engliſh i in Dominica, becauſe in time of 
war it cut off their communication between Martinico and Guadaloupe : however, by the 
peace of Paris in 1763, it was ceded in expreſs. terms to the Engliſh; but as yet we have 
derived little advantage from the conceſſion, the iſland having been, till very lately, only an 
aſylum for the natives of the other Caribbee Iſlands, who were expelled from their own-ſettle- 
ments. Notwithſtanding this unpromiſing aſpect of affairs, on account of it's ſituation be- 
tween the principal French iſlands, and Prince Rupert's Bay being one of the moſt Capa- 
cious in the Weſt Indies, it has ey judged n to form it into A operas gon 
ment, and to declare it a free port. 
Dominica ſurrendered to the arms of France. in ns, but mas again reſtored to Brit 
dr darn 5 . 1 * 


| 5 H A P. XVII. e es | a Mag 
' GRANADA, AND, THE GRANaDiNEs: | 


RANADA is ſituated in 12 degrees FRE latitude, and 62 bln _ 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Barbadoes, and almoſt the fame diſtance north of New 


Andaluſia, os the Spaniſh Main ; being neatly thirty miles long, and fifteen broad. 


— 
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The ſoil of Gra is extremely well adapted to the culture of ſugar, coffee, tobacco, 
and indigo; and there is the ſtrongeſt probability that this iſland will ſoon become as flou- 
riſhing a colony as any in the Weſt Indies of equal dimenſions. From a fine lake on the 
ſummit of a hill nearly in'the centre of the iſland iſſue a number of pure rivulets, which at 
once adorn and fertihze it. Several bays. and harbours ſurround the iſland ; and, as the 
are not within the uſual courſe of the hurricanes, ſome of them might be fortified to great 
advantage, and rendered very convenient for ſhipping. 

St. George's Bay, though much expoſed, has a fine ſandy bottom, and i is extremely ca- 
pacious ; and in it's harbour, or calvening-pluce a hundred large vellcls may be vine in 

perfect ſafety. 

This iſland was long the ſeat of an ae war latween the native Caridbees and the 
French; during which the few remaining Indians behaved with ſuch fortitude and conduct 
as would have done honour to the moſt poliſhed nation. In the war preceding the laſt, 
-when Granada was attacked by the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were not very 
numerous, were ſo ſtruck with the reduction of Guadaloupe and Martinico, that they ſur- 
rendered without oppoſition ; and the full property of this iſland, together with the Grana- 
dines, was confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763. In 


July 1779 the French again poſſeſſed themſelves of this goyernmant, but they relinquiſhed 
their claim at the concluſion of the war. 


The Granadines are a cluſter of ſmall iflands which lie to the north of Granada, and 
Field nearly Gs ſame produce, 


"CHAP. AK, 
sT. VINCENT's. 


H E iftand of St. Vincent is ſituated in 13 degrees north latitude, and in 61 weſt lon- 
gitudez about fifty miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, and thirty ſouth of St. Lucia; 
being about twenty-four miles long, and eighteen broad. It is extremely fertile; the foil 


being compoſed of a black mould, on a ftrong loam, the moſt proper of any for the culture 
of ſugar. Indigo likewiſe thrives remarkably well in this iſland; but that aback is now 
much lefs cultivated than formerly throughout the Weſt Indies. 

Many of the inhabitants are Caribbeans, or fugitives from Barbadoes and the other 
iſlands. The Caribbeans were treated with ſo much aſperity and injuſtice after this iſland 
fell into the hands of the Englifh, to whom it was ceded by the peace in 1763, that they 
greatly contributed towards enabling the French to poſſeſs themſelves of it Win in 17793 

ws . reſtored to Great ws, by the late 3 | 
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SPANISH ISLANDS. 


CHAP; XX. 
CUBA. 


13 HE ifland of Cuba, which is ſituated between 19 and 23 degrees north latitude; and 
74 and 87 weſt longitude, one hundred miles ſouth of Cape Florida, and ſeven- 
ty-five north of Jamaica, is near ſeven hundred miles in length; and, at a medium, 
about ſeventy in breadth, A ehain of hills runs through the middle of the iſland from eaſt 


to weſt ; but the land near the ſea is generally level, and liable to be flooded i in the rainy 
ſeaſon, when the ſun is vertical. 


This noble and extenſive iſland, which is bleſſed with a moſt luiniriant ſoil, produces all 
the commodities common to the Weſt Indies in general : and particularly ginger, long- 
pepper, and other ſpices; with caſſia, fiſtula, maſtic, and aloes. It alſo affords tobacco and 
ſugar; but, partly from the native indolence of the Spaniards, and partly from the want of 
hands, not in ſuch quantities as might be expected. For the ſame reaſons, this large 


iſland does not produce ſo many commodities for exportation as the ſmall "NN one 
of Antigua. 


'The courſes of the rivers are in general too ſhort to facilitate trade : but chere are * | 
ral excellent harbours in the iſland, which belong to the principal towns; particularly that 
of St. Jago, which is ſtrongly ſituated, and well fortified; but the town 1 85 is neither po- 
pulous nor rich. 

The Havannah, facing Florida, the capital of Cuba, a place of great W ad- im- 
portance, containing about two, thouſand houſes, with a great number of convents and 
churches, is furniſned with a very ſpacious harbour, well defended from hoſtile attacks. 
The town, however, was taken by the courage and perſeverance of the Britiſh troops it in the 
year 1762, but reſtored by the ſubſequent pacification. 

Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town, about thirty miles eaſt of the ah" "ag Is. 
very commodious harbour ; but ſuch is the general inattention of the Spaniards to com · 
mercial objects, that all theſe local Advantages are in a great meaſure uſeleſs. 


1 XXI. 
HISPANIOLA, OR ST. DOMINGO. 


HIS iſland was originally poſſeſſed by the Spaniards alone, but by far the greater 
part of it is now in the hands of the French: however, as the former were the 
firſt ſettlers, and ſtill PR. a ſhare of it, Hiſpaniola is as bo conlidered as a Spaniſh 


78 Wu iſland, | 
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| iſland. It lies between 17 and 21 degrees north latitude, and 67 and 74 weſt longi- 


tude, being almoſt equidiſtant from Cuba and Porto Rieo; and is four hundred and hſty 
miles long, and one hundred and fifty broad. 

When Hiſpaniola was firſt diſcovered by Columbus, it was ſuppofed to contain at leaſt 
a million of inhabitants; but ſo great was the barbarity of the Spaniards, and to ſuch an 
inhuman height did they carry their cruelty towards the poor natives, that in the ſpace of fif- 
teen years they were reduced to ſixty thouſand. The face of the country preſents an agree- 
able intermixture of hills, vallies, woods, and rivers; and the foil, which is luxuriantly fer- 
tile, produces ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caſſava root. The European 
cattle multiply ſo faſt, that they run wild in the woods; and, as in South America, are 
hunted only for their hides and tallow. In the moſt barren parts of the rocks gold and 
filver were formerly diſcovered ; but theſe precious metals being found in greater plenty, 
and with more facility, in other parts, the mines of Hiſpaniola are entirely neglected. The 
north-weſt parts of the iſland, in the poſſeſſion of the French, conſiſt of large fruitful plains, 
which produce the articles already enumerated in the utmoſt abundance. This, indeed, 
is the beſt and moſt fertile part of the beſt and moſt fertile iſland, not only i in the Weſt 


Indies, but perhaps in the univerſe. 


St. Domingo is the moſt ancient town in Hiſpaniola, and in all the new world, of — 
ropean erection. It was founded by Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the renowned 
admiral of that name, in 1504, who gave it the appellation of Domingo, in honour of his 
father Dominic; and by this name the whole iſland is ſometimes called, particular ly by the 
French. The town is ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, is extenſive and well built, and 
contains many beautiful civil and religious ſtructures. The inhabitants, like thoſe of 
the other Spaniſh towns, are a mixture of Europeans, Creoles, Mulattoes, Mizſtees, and 
Negroes. The towns belonging to the French are— 

Cape St. Francois, the capital, which is neither walled nor r paled in; has only two bat- 
teries, one at the entrance of the harbour, and the ether before the town; and contains 
about eight thouſand inhabitants, 

Leogane, though. inferior in ſize to Cape St. Francois, i is a celebrated port, a place of 
conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of the French government in that iſland. Petit Guaves 
and Port Louis are likewiſe pretty large towns, and carry on an extenſive commerce. 

The exports of the French from theſe ports have been calculated at one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. They likewiſe carry on a very lucrative contraband trade 
with the Spaniards, as they exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dollars. 


CHAP. XXII. 
PORTO RIO. 
HE iſland of Porto Rico is ſituated between 64 and 67 degrees weſt longitude, and 
in 18 degrees north latitude ; lying between Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtopher's, and 


about one hundred miles in length, and forty in breadth. The foil is — diverſified 


with 
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with woods, valleis, hills, and plains; and is extremely fruitful in all the uſual Weſt India 
productions, It is well watered with ſprings and rivulets; but, in the rainy ſeaſons, the 
climate is reckoned extremely inſalubrious. The Spaniards were originally induced to 
ſettle on this iſland on account of the you found in it; but that tempting metal now appears 
to be nearly exhauſted. 
Porto Rico, the capital, is built on a little ifand e on the north of the main iſland, which 
forms a capacious harbour; and is united to the chief iſland by a cauſeway, and defended by 
forts and batteries which render the town almoſt inacceſſible. It was, however, taken by 
Sir Francis Drake, and afterwards by the Earl of Cumberland. Being the centre of the 
, contraband trade carried on by the * and F ranch with the ſubjects of Spain, iti is 
very populous and commercial. 


At the eaſt end of Porto Rico there is a cluſter of very ſmall ande known by the: . „ 


of the Virgin . ; but they are all extremely anne 


CHAP. XXIII. 
TRINIDAD. 


HE iſland of Trinidad is fituated between 59 and 62 degrees weſt longitude, and irr 

10 degrees north latitude; lying between Tobago and the Spaniſh Main, from which 
it is ſeparated by the Straits of Paria. It is about ninety miles long, and ſixty broad; and, 
though unhealthful, the ſoil is very fruitful, producing ſugar, excellent tobacco, wage gin- 
ger, cotton, and a variety of fruits and Indian corn. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh 
in 1595; and by the French in 1676, who an, the ee of wit 8 25 
thought proper. 


CHAP. XXIV. 36 
MARGARETTA. 


ARGARET TA is ſituated about 5 degrees to the weſtward of Trinidad, in 

64 degrees welt longitude, and 11 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. It is ſepa- 

rated from the northern coaſt of New Andaluſia, in Terra Firma, by a ftrait twenty-four 

miles broad; and is about forty miles long, and twenty-four broad. This iſland 'abounds | 

in ee maize, and fruit; and being covered with perpetual verdure, affords a moſt 

delightful proſpect ; but there is a great ſcarcity of wood and water. An advantageous 
peart-fiſhery was formerly carried on round the coaſts, but it is now diſcontinued, 

In theſe ſeas there are many other ſmall iſlands, the property of which belongs to the 

Spaniards; but, ug entirely uncultivated, they are unworthy of a geographer” s at- 

tention. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
' MARTINICO. 


Hs iſland, which is ſituated between 14 and 15 degrees of north latitude, and in 
51 degrees of weſt longitude, about forty leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes, is ſixty 
miles long, and nearly thirty broad. The interior part abounds with hills, from whence 
devolve, on every ſide, a number of beautiful rivers, which adorn and enrich the 
iſland in a very high degree. The ſoil produces ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, and ſuch 
fruits as are common to the neighbouring iſlands; but ſugar, as in all the other Weſt 
India iſlands, is reckoned the principal commodity, of which an immenſe quantity is an- 
nually exported. TE 

Martinico is the reſidence of the governor of the French iſlands in thoſe ſeas. It's bays 

and harbours are numerous, ſafe, and commodious ; and ſo well fortified, that the French 
uſed to think themſelves impregnably ſecure : however, during the late war, when the Bri- 
tiſh arms were univerſally triumphant, this iſland ſubmitted to their force, * it was 
reſtored by the ſubſequent pacification. 
It may- not, perhaps, be improper to obſerve in this place, that wh 4 French were 
among the laſt European nations who planted ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, they made 
ample amends for that diſadvantage by the vigour with which they purſued them, and by 
that chain of judicious and admirable meaſures which they adopted in order to draw from 
them every advantage which the nature of the climate would yield, and to provide againſt the 
difficulties which it threw in their way. 

Senſible that the mother-country is ultimately to reap all the benefit-of their labours and 
acquiſitions, the plantations are particularly under the care and inſpection of the Council 
of Commerce, a board compoſed of twelve of the moſt conſiderable officers of the crown, 
aſſiſted by deputies from all the conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, who are 
elected from among the moſt opulent and intelligent of their traders, and who receive 
handſome allowances for their attendance at Paris from the funds of the reſpective cities. 
This council fits once a week, when the deputies propoſe expedients for redrefling every 
grievance in trade, for railing the branches which are fallen, for extending new ones, and, 
in ſhort, for improving and promoting whatever may prove beneficial to the general ale 
of the country. When the utility of any regulation becomes apparent, it is propoſed to 
the royal council; and an edit to enforce it is immediately iſſued, which is executed with 

punctuality. | | 

The government of che ſeveral French colanies i is reſted] in a governor, intendant, and 
royal council. The governor poſſeſſes a great deal of power; which, however, on the ſide 
of the crown, is checked by the intendant; and, on the ſide of the people, by the royal 


council, 


unf Efe = 


council, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the people are not oppreſſed by the one, nor defrauded. 
by the other. Theſe, again, are all checked by the vigilant and jealous eye which the go- 
vernment at home keeps over them; the officers of all the ports of France being charged, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate all captains of ſhips coming from the colonies. 
concerning the reception they met with, in what manner juſtice was adminiſtered, what: 
charges they were ſubjected to, and of what kinds. In ſhort, every attention is paid to the 
proſperity, the happineſs, and the peace of individuals; and even the poor negroes have ſuch 
regulations eſtabliſhed in their favour, as conſiderably ſoftens the ſeverity of their fate, and 
reflects honour on the humanity of the French government. | 


CHAP. XXVI. 
GUADALOUPE. 


AHIS iſland was ſo called by Columbus, from a fancied reſemblance of it's mountains 

to thoſe of the ſame name in Spain. It is ſituated in 16 degrees north latitude, and 
| bs weſt longitude, about thirty leagues north of Martinico, and almoſt as much ſouth of 
Antigua; and is computed to meaſure forty- five miles in length, and thirty-eight in breadth. 
An arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow channel, through which no ſhips dare venture, divides 
it into two parts. The ſoil, which is equally fertile with that of Martinico, produces ſugar, 
cotton, indigo, and ginger. Indeed, this iſland is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition 
and it's exports of ſugar are by no means inconſiderable. Like Martinico, it was formerly 
attacked by the Engliſh, who then failed in the attempt; however, in 1759, it was inveſted. 
wh ſucceſs, but again relinquiſhed on the termination of the war. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
ST. LUCIA. 


HE iſland of St. "Ps which 3 is ſituated in 14 degrees north latitude, and in 61 
weſt longitude, eighty miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, is about twenty-three 
miles in length, agd twelve in breadth. It received it's name from the circumſtance of it's 
having been diſcovered on the day dedicated to the virgin-martyr St. Lucia. The Eng- 
liſh firſt occupied it in 1637; but having ſuffered various embarraſſments and attacks from 
the natives and French, it was at length ſtipulated between the courts of France and Eng- 
land, that this iſland, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain neutral, But, 
when the French began to ſettle theſe. iſlands, agreeable to the treaty of peace concluded 
in 1763, St. Lucia was ceded to them, and the other two to England. 
This ſang 1 is in 0 places extremely fruitful. It Nee excellent timber; contains 
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many fine rivers and excellent harbours; and, under certain reſtrictions, is now declared a 


Free port. The Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in 1798; but it was reſtored to 
cy rance by the recent treaty of peace. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
TOBAGO. 


HE iſland of Tobago is ſituated in 11 degrees north latitude, one hundred and 
twenty miles ſouth of Barbadoes, nearly equidiftant from the Spaniſh Main; and 
Is about thirty-two miles in length, and Hine in breadth. The climate is more temperate 
than might naturally be expected in ſuch a latitude; and it is ſaid to lie out of the uſual 
tract of thoſe hurricanes which ſometimes prove fatal, not only to the property, but alſo to 
the perſons, of the inhabitants of the other Weſt India iſlands. The foil is capable of pro- 
ducing every valuable article of Weſt India commerce; and, if we may credit the Dutch, 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and gum copal, might alſo be cultivated with ſucceſs. It is well wa- 
tered with a great number of ſprings; and it's bay and creeks are ſo ſituated as to facilitate 
the-purpoſes of navigation in a very high degree. | 

The value and importance of this iſland appear from the expenſive and formidable arma- 
ments ſent thither by the principal European powers, in ſupport of their reſpective claims: 
it ſeems, however, to have been chiefly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their rights 
againſt England and France with almoſt unexampled perſeverance. By the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, it was declared neutral; but, by the pacification in 1764, it was ceded to Great 


Britain. -In June 1781, it was taken by the French; and the unfortunate iflue of the war 
on the part of Great Britain confirmed it in their nollattion. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


HIS iſland, which is ſituated in 18 degrees north latitude, and in 62 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes weſt longitude, is reckoned about fifteen miles in circumference. It produces 
tobacco, caſlava, and a variety of fruits and trees; but being environed by rocks, it's ap- 
proach is thereby rendered dangerous for ſhips of any conſiderable burden. However, it 
contains one very good harbour, and this circumſtance enables the French to annoy the 
Engliſh trade greatly in time of war. 
This iſland has repeatedly ſubmitted to the Britiſh arms; and hay as often been deli- 
vered up to the French, who originally colonized it in 1648. 


CHAP. 


MARIGALANTE, 565 


CHAP. XXX. 
MARIGALANTE, 


(OE diſcovered this iſland in 1493, and gave it the name of his own ſhip, 
which it has ever fince retained, It is ſituated in 61 degrees weſt longitude, and in 
15 degrees 40 minutes north latitude; and is about ſixteen miles long, and four broad. 
The ſoil is not very fertile; and, at the time of it's laſt reduction by the Britiſh arms, it 
produced no more than a thouſand hogſheads of ſugar annually. | 
The French began to ſend colonies thither about the year 1647; and, after a conteſt of 


long duration, obtained poſſeſſion of it, It was afterwards twice plundered by the Dutch; 
and has ſeveral times ſubmitted to the Britiſh, but was always reſtored again to France as. 
an object of ſmall importance. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
DES EAD A. 


HIS iſland received the name of Deſeada from Columbus, which ſignifies the Deſir- 

able Iſland, becauſe it was the firſt of the Caribbees diſcovered by that navigator in 

his ſecond voyage. It is ſituated in 16 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, and in 61 degrees 
20 minutes weſt longitude, about twenty miles to the north-weſt of Guadaloupe; and is 
about ſixteen miles in length, and two in breadth. Some part of this iſland is very fertile; 
and the ſoil is proper for the cultivation of ſugar and cotton, of which laſt article it produces 
the beſt in any of the French iſlands. In time of war, Deſeada is of ſome conſequence, on 
account of the ſhelter it is capable of affording to privateers ; and, for that reaſon, was in- 
veſted'and taken by the Engliſh during the war which OTE the laſt, but was again re- 
ſtored to France in 1763. | 


CHAP. XXXII. 
DUTCH ISLANDS. 
87. EUSTATIUS. 


I 8 iſland, which 1s ſituated 3 in 17 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and in a 63 * 

grees 10 minutes weſt longitude, three leagues north-weſt of St. Chriſtopher's, is only, 15 

a kind of mountain riſing out of the ſea in a pyramidal form, about twenty- nine miles in cir- 

cumference: but, though ſmall, and poſſeſſing fo few local advantages, the induſtry — he 
ut 
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being pretty deeply engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, they have derived no incon- 


gour and rapacity which has ſeldom ſtigmatized the character of the Engliſh ; no other rea- 


ſtocked. 


Dutch bits rendered it a place of the utmoſt importance to them; and it is faid to contain 
five thouſand whites, and fifteen thouſand negroes. The ſides of the mountain are laid out 
in very pleaſant ſettlements ; but there are neither ſprings nor rivers throughout the whole 
iſland, The inhabitants, however, raiſe conſiderable quantities of ſugar and tobacco; and, 


ſiderable advantage from it; nor leſs from their conftant neutrality. But, when Great- 
ritain commenced hoſtilities againſt the Dutch, this ifland being incapable of making any 
efence, ſurrendered at diſcretion to Admiral Rodney, on the 3d of February 1781; on 
which occaſion the private property of the inhabitants was confiſcated with a degree of ri- 


ſon having been aſſigned for ſuch a procedure, than that the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius had 
affiſted'the revolted colonies with naval and other ſtores. But, by ſome inexplicable my- 
ſtery, on the 27th of November in the ſame year, this iſland was retaken by the French, un- 
der the command of the Marquis de Bouille, though their force conſiſted of only three fri- 
gates, and fome ſmall craft, on board of which were about three hundred men. 
The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St. Martin's, ſituated in the vicinity of St. Euſtatius, hardly 
deſerve to be mentioned; they both fell under, the dominion of the Engliſh at the ſame time 


with St. Euſtatius, and were retaken by the French when they recovered the laſt of theſe 
iſlagds for their allies the Dutch. 


54 H A P. XXXIII. 
CURASSOU." 


Tuna HE iſland of Curaſſou, which is Gruated 1 in 12 Jowons north latitude, and about ten 

leagues from the continent of Terra Firma, is thirty miles long, and ten broad. Both 
in Europe: and America, it would ſeem as if the Dutch were deſtined by Providence to ex- 
erciſe their ingenuity and patience on the moſt unpropitious ſoil, and to combat the defects 
of nature; for this iſland is not only barren, and deſtitute of water, but the harbour is na- 
turally one of the worſt in America: the Dutch, however, have in ſome meaſure remedied 
that inconvenience; and have built on this harbour one of the largeſt (and by far the moſt 
elegant) towns in the Weſt Indies. The public buildings are numerous and ſplendid; the 
private houſes are commodious z and the e are capacious, convenient, and well 


Notwithſtanding the W ſterility of the and, the induftry of the Dutch has rendered 
it productive of a conſiderable quantity both of ſugar and tobacco; and it is likewiſe fur- 
niſhed with extenſive falt-works, for the produce of which there is a rapid fale among the 
Engliſh iſlands and the continental colonies. But, what renders this iſland of moſt advan- 
tage to the Dutch, is the valuable contraband trade carried on between the inhabitants and 
the Spaniards, as well as the harbour being the general rendezvous to all nations in time of 
rente. . ron —— 8 5 
The 
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The warehouſes of Curaſſou, which are numerous, are conſtantly ſtocked with the com- 
modities of Europe and the Eaſt Indies; for which the Spaniards on the continent always 
pay in gold and filver coined or in bars, cocoa, vanilla, Jeſuits bark, cochineal, and other 
valuable articles, which leave an immenſe balance in favour of the, Dutch, Indeed, the 


trade of Curaſſou, even in time of peace, is ſaid to bring in annually no leſs than five hun- 


dred thouſand pounds clear of 11 deduCtions ; but in time of war the profits are ſtill greater, 
for this iſland then becomes the common emporium of the Weſt Indies, It affords a retreat 
to ſhips of all nations; and at the ſame time ſupplies each nation, in it's turn, with arms and 
ammunition againſt the other; the Dutch conſidering the different contending parties only 
as ſo many cuſtomers, with whoſe private affairs they have no concern. The intercourſe 
with the Spaniards being at ſuch times interrupted, their colonies have ſcarcely any other 
market from whence they can be properly ſupplied either with ſlaves or goods; and the 


French likewiſe reſort thither, in order to purchaſe proviſions, and other articles neceſſary 


for the trade of their Weſt India colonies: ſo that, both in peace and war, the commerce of 
Curaſſou is in a very flouriſhing condition. 


The commerce of all the Dutch American ſettlements was s originally tranſacted by the 
Weſt India Company excluſively; but, at preſent, ſuch ſhips as go on that trade pay two 
and a half per cent. for permiſſion : il, however, the Company reſerve to themſelves the 
whole of what is carried on between Africa and their American ſettlements. 

The Dutch likewiſe poſſeſs the ſmall iſlands of Bonaire and Aruba; which, though they 
are but inconſiderable in themſelves, and can only be regarded as appendages t to Curaſſou, 
are extremely cohvenient in raiſing cattle and other proviſions 


"oF H A P. XXXIV. 


DANISH ISLANDS. 
ST. THOMAS. 


8 * Thomas, the principal iſland ſubject to the Danes in the Weſt Indies, is ſituated in 


64 degrees 20 minutes weſt longitude, and in 18 degrees 30 minutes north latitude; 
. about fifteen miles in circumference. It's harbour is fafe and commodious, and has 
two mounds, which appear as if raiſed by nature for the purpoſe of mounting batteries. Al- 
moſt in it's centre there is a ſmall fort, without either ditch or outworks; and, about ſixty. 
paces to the weſt, the town commences, conſiſting principally of one long ſtreet, at the end. 
of which is the Daniſh Factory, a large convenient building for the ſtowage of merchandize 
and the reception of negroes. On the right ſide of this factory ſtands the Brandenburgh. 
Quarter, which conſiſts of two ſhort ſtreets, chiefly inhabited by French refugees from Eu- 
rope and the iſlands, - The houſes are chiefly built of brick, tiled after the Dutch manner, 
and only one ſtory high. 
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DANISH ISLANDS, 


The Ilan of st. Thomas produces oranges, citrons, lemons, guayas, banands, mandinca, 
millet, and various other fruits: it likewiſe yields fugar<canes and tobacco; and is vided» 


Jently adapted for paſturage, -So much, indeed, has it lately improved, that it now produces 
annually upwards of .three thouſand hogſheads of fugar, at one thouſand pounds each; as 


well as other Weſt Indian Ie in as s great Thee fn as can reaſonably be. n 
from it's narrow _ b $4, 
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CHAP. XXXV, 


A | 5 
ST. CROIX. 

HIS iſland is ſituated about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, in 18 degrees north lati- 

tude, and in 65 weſt longitude being about ten leagues in length, and between two 

and three in breadth. The climate is extremely unhealthy ; ; but as this inſalubrity probably 
ariſes from the thickneſs of it's woods, and a conſequent obſtruction of air, when the ſoil is 
properly cleared, that baneful effect: may poſſibly ceaſe. It's productions are nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of St. Thomas, though in ſmaller quantities, Indeed, while theſe iſlands re- 
mained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt India Company, they were of very little conſe- 
quence to the Danes; but that wiſe and benevolent prince, the late King of Denmark, 
bought up the Company's ſtock, and laid open the trade; and, ſince that period, the good 
effects of his prudent regulations have every day become more and more perceptible. 

With reſpect to Santa Cruz, from having been but a few years ſince a perfect deſart, it 
is now beginning to flouriſh very rapidly; ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh plantations, and 
ſome of them very wealthy, having gone to ſettle chere, in conſequence of the great en- 
couragement held out to them. 

Intime of war, privateers bring their prizes to theſe iſlands; and a great number of veſſels 
trade from thence along the Spaniſh Main, and return with valuable merchandize, and mo- 
ney in ſpecie and bars. 
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| Alliſhed as the Act directs, by Harriſon . & C2? Scptenaber 2. 1784. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. In 


Mowee, the next iſland in magnitude, and the neareſt to O' why hee, i is only 2bout eight 
agu diſtant, and appears to meaſure nearly one hundred and forty geographical miles in 
circumference, It is divided by a low iſthmus into two circular peninſulas, on each of i 0 
which there are mountair of a prodigious height; but, where the country' is level, the ſpil 
preſents an appearance of verdure and fertility, The coaſts afford ſeveral good anchoring, 
places; and tlie N * in, 7 e are W much ths Ms as in. 
O'wh hee. „ 9 
Tales ISA fall illand 5 off the Such- welt part of { Mowes, from which it is As; 
three leagues diſtant. It is deſtitute of wood, and the ſoil appears to be ſandy. and ſterile... 
Between Tahoorowa and en lies * little Hand of f Matrotiniiee, which is barren _ 
uninhabited; _ 
Morotoi lies to the weſt north-weſt of Mons, at we diſtance of RE hen 5 4 Kale 
The ſouth-weſt coaſt is very low; but the land riſes backwards to a conſiderable. height, 
and ſeems to be totally deſtitute of wood. It's principal produce conſiſts of yams... 
| Ranrai, which is about three leagues diſtant both from Mowee and: Morotoi, is ſituated 
to the ſouth-weſt of the paſſage between thoſe two iſlands. The country to the ſouth is high: 
andcraggy; but in the, other quarters it has a more favourable aſpect, and appears to be well 
inhabited. It is ſaid to produce ſome plantains and IO Ronny bud i it OY: aa 
in roots, ſuch as yams, ſweet potatoes, and tarrow. 
W oahoo is ſituated to the north-weſt of Morotoi, at e ne 8 NGF", ; Te- 
ſeems to be one of the moſt fertile and delightful iflands of the whole group; and nothing g 
can exceed the verdure of the hills, the variety of che woods: adden 5 the. ap culti-. 
vated vallies, which the whole fads of the country diſplays. 
Atooi lies to the north=weſt of Woahoo, at the diſtance of Aout 8 8 
The face of the country, towards the north-eaſt and north-weſt, is broken and rugged; but, 
towards the ſouth, it is more champain, the hills riſing with a gentle ſlope from the ſhore, 
and, at ſome diſtance back ward, covered with wood. It's natural productions are the ſame. ; * 
with thoſe of the adjacent iſlands; but the habit far 1 all the . . i 
iſlanders in their agricultural improvements. 
Oneeheow lies five leagues to the ewas af: 1 | The ern coast is. high, ah | = 
riſes abruptly, from the ſea; but the reſt of the iſland conſiſts of low ground, except a round 5 -1 750 
promontory on 0 ſouth-eaſt OP: Te produces aum ol yams, and of the rn En” = 
root called te. | 1 
Orcheg d Te es cop Wen i the 218 Ca. The Ges. 
is a ſingle eminence, united by a reef of coral rocks to the northern ns of Onecheowz 
and the latter, which lies to the ſouth - eaſt, is uninhabited. 
The elimate of the Sandwich Iſlands: differs very. little from 3 of. the Weſt Laces 
| iſlands, which lie in the ſame latitude; though the variation appears to be in favour of the 
former. They ſeem exem ted” from thoſe, dreadful/hurricanes ſo often experienced i in- the. 
Weſt Indies; the rains alſo are more moderate, and the breezes more refreſhin . | : 
The quadrupeds in theſe, and indeed i in- all the. other Pacific Ifles, are confined to 1 9 20 c 
forts namely, dogs, hogs, and rats. The dogs are about the ſize of common turn-ſpits,, 
7.0. B 
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with ſhort etboked MY hang backs; and pricked ears ; hey! appear to be exceedingly ſlug- 
giſh in their natures, and neither to give proofs of ſagacity, fidelity, nor attachment. 
The hogs are extremely numerous, and conſtitute excellent food. The birds are beautiful 
to a very high degree, and well deſerve the attention of the naturaliſt; And the fiſh on the 
<oaſts are various, as well as pleaſant to the taſte. 
The inhabitants of the Sandwich Iſles, and thoſe numerous iflanders which poſſeſs all the 
| known lands from 47 degrees ſouth to 20 north latitude, and from 184 to 260 eaſt longi- 
tude, unqueſtionably derive their origin from one and the fame ſource. However extraor- 
4inary this aſſertion may appear, it is founded on the moſt infallible evidences; namely, a 
ſtriking ſimilarity in their manners and cuſtoms; a general reſemblance i in their perſons; 
and, above all, the abſolute identity of their language. 
From what continent they originally emigrated, and by what ſteps they were diſteminated 
through ſuch an amazing ſpace, are enquiries not, eaſily reſolved. They certainly bear 
ſtrong marks of affinity to ſome of the Indian tribes which inhabit the Ladrones and Caro- 
line Iſlands; and the ſame affinity may again be traced among the Battas and the Malays : 
yet none of theſe iſlanders had the leaſt notion of any other nation beſides themſelves, nor 
any tradition of their origin but what is perfectly fabulous; and, conſequently, their emi- 
grations muſt have commenced at ſome very early and unknown period, of which they 
cannot retain the ſmalleſt traces; nor can the hiſtory of the world ſupply us with any ſatis- | 
factory information on this perplexing ſubject. | 
The natives of the Sandwich Ifles are in general above the middle are, wel made, vi- 
gorous, and active; and, though their complexions are dark, their features are generally 
marked with a certain ſweetneſs and ſenſibility which renders them very engaging. Nearly 
the ſame form of government prevails among them as has been already noticed with reſpect 
to the inabitants of Otaheite: they are hoſpitable and unreſerved; and though their natural 
capacity appears to be adequate to the circumſtances of their ſituation and the advantages 
they enjoy, they have very little notion of civilization, and are only guided by inbred maxims 
of ſuperſtition and a natural beneficence of heart. It has been ſurmiſed that the inhuman 
practice of deſtroying and feeding on their enemies is allowed among them ; but Captain 
| King, who, from a ſacred regard to truth as well as to the honour of human nature, made 
the moſt minute enquiries, ſeems to deny the fact. 
The men ſuffer their beards to grow; and have various modes of dieffing their hair, 
which they daub with a ſort of grey clay mixed with pulverized ſhells. Both ſexes tattoo 
their bodies, and particularly their faces; but the women, who are moſt curious in this 
abſurd practice, tattoo the tips of their tongues alſo, though for what purpoſe cannot be 
determined. Their dreſs generally/confiſts of a piece of thick cloth, called the maro, about 
ten or twelve inches broad, which they paſs between the legs, and tie round the waiſt, 
But there are a variety of ornaments appropriated to the different claſſes ; among 
which, the feathered dreſſes appear to be the moſt valuable as well as the moſt honour- 
able. They have a great number of religious rites, and ſeem much addicted to ſuper- 
ſtition. Their . exerciſes are mm ang 'of the athletic king ; 3 and their vocal muſic, 
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NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 5573 
with which they frequently e themſelves, has a very pleaſing effect; but the fame 
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1 fir a project for making A a in the tempeſtuous '& A 1 


Kamtſchatka from America, was conceived and planned by Peter Ihe: With e 


view voyages were accordingly undertaken at the expence of the crown: but, as ſoon a8 it 
was known that the iſlands in that ſea abounded with valuable furs, private merchants 47% 
dently engaged in ſimilar expeditions; and in the courſe of ten years more important diſ- 
coveries were made by thoſe individuals, at their own private coft, than had previouſly been 
atchie ved by all the efforts of royalty. . The inveſtigation | of uſeful knowledge has alſo 
been greatly encouraged by the preſent Empreſs of Ruſſia; and the moſt diſtant parts of her 
vaſt dominions, as well as other countries and iſlands, have been. explored; at her expence, 
by perſons of WY and POE in eee of which, ere | * weries have 
been made. 15 1 ning 


| iſlands, fee between the 8. 85 coaſt of Kamſchatlea 5 the Rb a of: = 


continent of Aſia. Mr. Muller divides theſe lands i into four principal groups, the two firſt 


of which are called the Alentian Iſlands. The firſt group, which is denominated Saſignan 


by ſome of the iſlanders, comprehends Bering s Iſland, Copper Iſland, Otma, Samyra 


or Shemyia, and Anatka. The ſecond group is called Kkao, and comprizes eight iſlands, 


namely, Immak, Kiſka, Tehetchia, Ava, Kavia, Iſchangulak, Ulagama, and Amtſchidga. ; 


The third general appellation: i is Negho, comprehending; the- iſlands. known to the Ruffians 
under the name of Andreanoffſki Oftrova, ſixteen of which are g 


gama, Iſchegula, Umotra, Ulaga, Tauagulana, Käagamin, Ki igalg; | 
gun 2 8 N Legs daiſy: a A nd 
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alled Amatkinak, Ulak, © 
Unalga, Navotſha, Uliga, Anagin, Kagulak, Illaſk or Illak, Takalanga, Kanaga, (which: 5 
two laſt are volcanoes) Leg, Sketſhuna, I agaloon, Goreloi, Otchu, and Amla. The 
fourth group is called Kavalang, and comprehends ſixteen iſlands, which: are called by the 
Ruſſians Lyſſie Oſtrova, or the Fox Iſlands; and which are denominated. Amuelita, chi- 8 
- Skelmaga,. Una, 
Beide ; 5 | 
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and fair ſkins; and are, for the moſt part, endowed with ſtrong conſtitutions, adapted to 


the boiſterous regions they inhabit. The natives of the Alentian Iſles live on the ſponta- 


neous productions of the earth, and ſea- animals; and their cloathing is compoſed of the 
ſkins of otters and the plumage of birds. Though the rivers abound with ſalmon, and the 
ſea with turbot, they totally neglect their fiſheries, and ſeem to be perfectly unacquainted 

with the gratifications of luxury, and unſolicitous even of availing themſelves of thoſe ad- 
vantages which nature has thrown in their way. 

The Fox Iflands are ſo denominated from the great numbers of black, grey, and red 
foxes, with which they abound. - The uſual dreſs of the inhabitants conſiſts of caps, and 
fur coats which reach down to their knees; and ſome of them wear common caps of 
party-coloured bird- ſkins, on which they leave ſome of the plumage of the wings and tail. 


On the fore-parts of their hunting and fiſhing-caps they affix ſmall boards ſhaped like 


ſkreens, adorned with the jaw-bones of ſea-bears, and ornamented with glaſs beads which 


they receive from the Ruſſians in the intercourſe of trade: however, at their feſtivals, and 


on dancing occaſions, their heads are. decorated with a ſort of caps much more gaudy and 


expenſive than the former. They feed on the fleſh of all forts of ſea-animals, which they 
generally eat raw): but if at any time they are inclined to dreſs their food, they depoſit it in 


a hollow ſtone, which they cover with another, cloſing the interſtices with lime or clay; 


after which they lay it horizontally on two ſtones, and light a fire under it. Thoſe pro- 


viſions which are intended to be kept are dried with falt i in the open air. Their offenſive 


weapons conſiſt of bows, arrows, and darts; and, by way of defence, they uſe wooden 


ſhields. 


The moſt perfect equality ſeems to ſubſiſt among theſe iſlanders: they have neither 
chiefs nor ſuperiors, laws nor puniſhments; they live together in families, and ſocieties of 


ſeveral families united, which conſtitute what they call a race; and in caſes of attack or 
defence they mutually aſſiſt each other. The inhabitants of the ſame iſland always pretend 


to be of the like race; and every perſon conſiders his iſland as a poſſeſſion, the property of 


which is common to all the individuals of the ſame ſociety. Feaſts are very frequently 
celebrated; but more eſpecially when the inhabitants of one iſland are. viſited by thoſe of 
another: on ſuch occaſions, the men meet their gueſts beating drums, and preceded by 


the women, who ſing and dance; at the concluſion of which ſinging and dancing, the hoſts 


ſerve up their beſt proviſions, and invite their gueſts to partake of the entertainment.. 
They feed their children, when very young, with the coarſeſt fleſh, generally raw; and 
when an infant ſcreams, the mother immediately carries it. to the ſea-ſhore, even during, 
the moſt inclement ſeaſon, and immerges it in the water till it ceaſes erying. This 
ſeemingly barbarous cuſtom is ſo far from injuring their offspring, that it hardens them 
againft the cold; and they accordingly walk bare-footed, throughout the brumal ſeaſon, 
without experiencing the ſmalleſt inconvenience... The natives ſeldom kindle fires in their 
dwellings ; but, when deſirous of warming themſelves, they light bundles of hay, or elſe 
| ſet fire to train- oil, which they pour into hollow ſtones. 


Theſe people ** a conſiderable ſhare of natural ſenſe, but are by ne no means quick 
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of FRO WER They appear to be cold and indifferent in moſt of their actions; but if 


an injury, or even the ſuppoſition of an injury, rouſes them from this phlegmatic ſtate, 
they become inflexible and furious, and exerciſe the cruelleſt revenge, without paying 
any regard to conſequences, A ſmall ſhare of affliction ſtimulates them to ſuicide ; 


and even the apprehenſion of an uncertain evil often involves them in ſuch deſpair, chat 


they deſtroy themſelves with great apathy. 

Since theſe iſlands have been known to the Ruſſians, their population has conſiderably 
decreaſed: many of the natives having been ſlain in occaſional rencounters; more carried 
off by famine; and a ſtill greater number becoming victims to the introduction of thoſe 
foreign luxuries which never fail to enervate, and but ſeldom to deſtroy ' even the moſt 
puiſſant empires. | 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 


CONTAINING 


Rt | run LATITUDES OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS, SEAS, GULPHS, BAYS, STRAITS, | 
| CAPES, AND ISLANDS, 


IN THE KNOWN . 


| WIT 
THEIR LONGITUDES FROM. THE MERIDIAN OF THE ROYAL r AT GREENWICH; 
if 5 AND 
HE TIME OF HIGH WATER AT THE FULL AND CHANGE OF THE MOON, | 
AT THOSE PLACES WHERE IT HAS BEEN OBSERVED. 


AS PUBLISHED BY THE * 


BOARD oF . LONGITUDE. 


Names of Places. | Quarters. | Seasor Countries. | Latitude. 13 ee e . 
mY > = De Me Br . Me #- {| i. . BE He M. 
BBEVILLE | Europe | France 50 7 INI 149 45 El o 7 19E 

£A. Abo Europe | Finland 1560 27 1eN| 22 13 30E | 1 28 54 E 
Achem Aſia Sumatra | 5 22 oN| 95 34 OE 6 22 16E 
Adventure Bay Afia | New Holland 143 23 0847 30 OE | 9 50 OE 
Adventure Iſle Afia Pacific Ocean 17 5 15S [144 17 45 WI 9 37 11 
Agde Europe France 43 18 57N| 3 28 11E | o 13 53 E 

Agen Europe France 144 12 NI o 35 49 E | o 3 23 E 
Agnes, St. Lights Europe | Scillies 49 56 oN| 6 46 of o 27 4W 
Agra Aſia India 126 43 ON 1 . Py 5 6 56 E 
Aire I Europe France 43 31 35 N 34 o 21 46 E 

Als Europe | France . 143 31 35N 4 26 17K o 21 45 E 

IAlby Europe France 143 55 44N]} 2 8 45 EIL o 8 35 E 

Aleppo Aſia Turkey 35 45 23 NJ 37 20 OE 2 29 20 
Alexandretta IAſia Syria 36 35 10 NJ 36 20 0E 2 25 20 E | 
Alexandria Africa |Egypt 31 11 20N| 30 16 30E | 2 1 6E | 
Algiers | Africa |Algiers J36 49 zoN| 2 12 45E o 8g1E 
Amboiſe _ Europe | France 47 24 54N| o 59 o 3 56 W 
Ambrym Iſle Aſia Pacific Ocean 16 9 308 168 12 30 11 12 50 E | 
| Amiens Europe | France 149 53 38N| 2 197 56E O 9g 12E | 
Amſterdam  |Europe |Holland 152 22 45N| 4 45 jos o 19 2E| 3 0 
Amſterdam Iſle  Afia Pacific Ocean 21 9 .0S [174 46 oW|11 39 4W| g 30 
Ancona Europe Italß 43 37 54N| 13 30 30E 0 54 2 E 
Angers | Europe | France J47 28 8Nj] o 33 52W| o 2 15 W 

| Angouleme Europe | France 45 39 3N| O 8 45 E O o 35 E 
Angra Europe Tercera 138 39 oN| 27 12 15 WI 1 48 49 W 

| Annamocka Afia Pacific Ocean |20 16 308 174 30 30 WII 38 2W 
Anthony's, St. Cape] America] Staten Land J54 46 458 1 

Antibes Europe France 43 34 50% N 7 8 30 E | o 28 34 E 
Antigua, St. John's America] Caribbean Sea 17 4 30 NI 62 9 oW| 4 8 36 W 
Antwerp Europe Flanders 51 13 15N| 4 22 45 EO / 31 E 6 o 
Anvers Europe | Netherlands 51 13 15N| 4 24 15E | o 17 37E 

IApæ Iſle | Afia Pacific Ocean 16 46 158168 27 30 E [11 13 50 
Aracta : Afia Turkey 6 1 ON _38 ; M0 oE 2 35 208 


— 


* 
PREY 


| Names of Places. | Quarters, | Sensor Countries, . | Latitude. In Degrees. N Time. Water. 
| ee adbaggs . Dio Ruf | | 2 M. N 78 M. 3 Ho M. ik 6 Meſ + 
{Archange Europe a | 34 0 3 O 2 35 40 ol 
Arica America Peru 5 13 28 38 8 71 1 o W 4 Ae 1 
Arles Europe France 43 40 33 N 438 OE o 18 3E 
Arras 12 Europe France ; 50 17 3oN| 2 4612E | o 11 5 E. 
| Aſcenſion Iſle Africa | Atlantze Ocean [ 56 30 8 14 22 31 WI o 57 25 W 
Athens Europe Turkey 38 o NI 23-52 30 E | 1 35 30 E 
Auch Europe France 43 38 46 NI o 34 36E | o 2 18E 
Auguſtine, St. Africa | Madagaſcar 23 33 29S | 43. 8 oE| 2 52 32E| 
Aurillac - ]Europe | France 44 55 10N| 2 27 OW O 9 48 
Aurora Iſle Aſia | Pacific Ocean is 8 os 168 17 OE II 13 8E 
Autun Europe France 146 56 46 NI 4 18 BE | o 17 14 E 
Auxerre Europe France 47 47 54N] 3 34 20E [0 14 17 E 
Auxonne Europe | France 47 11 24 5 23 35 E | o 21 34E 
Avignon Europe France 43 57 25 NI 4 48 33 E [o 19 14 E 
Avranches Europe France 48 41 18 1 22 38 W O 5 31 W 
BABVYLOx, Ancient Aſia Meſopotamia 33 0 oN| 42 46 3oE | 2 51 6E 
Bagdad Aſia Meſopotamia 33 20 oN[ 43 46 3oE | 2 55 6E 
Balaſore Aſia ME. 21 20 NI 86 o OE 5 44 OE 
Ballabea Iſle Afia New Caledonia 20 7 o8 |164 22 OE 10 57 28E | 
Banguey Peak Aſia Malacca 7 18 ON 17 3oE | 7 49 10 9 
Barbas Ca Africa Sanhaga 22 15 30 N 16 40 OW 1 6 40 * 
Barbuda Iſle America Atlantie Ocean 17 49 45 NI 61 50 W 4 7 20 1 
Barcelona Europe — Ii 26. 6N] en ens 18 
| Barnevelt's Iſle America| Terra del Fuego 55 49 8 66 58 OW 4 27 52 | q 
| „ Aſia , New Hebrides 15 42 8167 17 30E [II 9 10E 1 
Bafil Europe | Switzerland oN 29 30E | o 29 58 E ith 
| Baſſa Terre America Guadaloupe 55 4: 30 N 4 4 WI 4 ; 54 1 
Batavia Aſia Java 6 10 8 [106 51 15E | 7 7 25 E 1 
Bath Europe England 51 22 30 N 2 21 3oW| o g 26 | 4 | 
Bayeux Europe | France 49 16 30N| o04251W] o 2 FN 10 
Bayonne Europe France 43 29 21N| 1 30 6W| o 6 oW TRY 
| Beachey Head Europe | England 30 44 3oN| o 19 40E O 1 19 E REN 
Bear, Ile America| Hudſon's Bay 154 34 ON 79 56 oW| 5 19 44 Whiz 19 
| Beauvois Europe | France 49 26 2N| 2 4 42 o 8 19E | 
$ Belle Iſle Europe [France 47 17. 30 NI 3 6 30 o 12 26 W 
jp |Bembridge Point | Europe | Ifle of Wight 50 40 15N] 1 4 45W| o 4 19 W 
5 Bencoolen I Aſia Sumatra 3 49 381020 OE | 6 48 OE 
5 Berlin Europe Germany 52 32 30 NI 13 26 15E | o 53 45 E 
| Bermudas Iſle America Atlantic Ocean 32 35 oN| 63 28 oW| 4 13 52 
185 ]Beſanſon Europe France 47 13 45 NT 6 2 40 E | o 24 1E 
5 Beſiers Europe | France 43 20 41 3 12 35E | 0 12 fo E 
& Blanco, Cape Africa | Negroland 20 55 30N| 17 10 WI I 8 4oW|g 45 
3 Blanco, Cape America] Patagonia 47 20 08] 64 42 OW 4 18 48 W| | 
5 Blois | Europe | France 47 35 19N| 1195oE[]o 5 1g9E| . + 
1 Bojador, Cape Africa Negroland 26 12 30N| 14 27 O 0/57 43; 4: 
Wo + {Bolabola Iſle Aſia Faciſic Ocean 16 32 308 [151 52 OW IO 7 28 
1 Bologna Europe Italy 44 29 36N| 11 21 15E | © 45 28 E ; 
F | Bolſchereſkoi Afia | Siberia 52 54-30N]|156 37 30 E10 26 5oE| 
1 Bombay Afia India 18 56 4%, 72 38 oE | 4 5% 2k 
wy | Bonaviſta, Iſle Africa Atlantic Ocean 16 6 ON] 22 47 15W| 1 31 700 1 5 
9 [Boſton __|America| New England | 42 25 NI 70 37 1 4 42 29 W | 


M ANW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


v4 
RAG ES. Quarters... vom ” Countries, 6 — ; [8 Fg 3 time, [Wes 
| — . | 3 8 | h : | b. M. 8. Db. M. 8. „ie . 8. I. M. 
| Botany Iſland {Afia New Caledonia 22 26 408 167 16 4% E |1 9 7E 
| Bologne £2; - I Bwrope' France © Jo 43 31 N 1 36 44E [O 6 27 E [to 40 
Bourbon, Iſle Africa Indian Ocean 20 51 439 | ies OE | 5.42 B 
Bourdeaux Europe France 144 50 18N] © 34 49W| o 2 19 0 3 „ 
f Bourges I Europe France 47 4 58N| 2 23 26 E 0 9 4E 
| Breſlaw - © Europe Sileſia © [51 3 NI 17 8 45 EI 8 35E | 
Breſt I Europe France 48 22 55 N 9 30 o WI 0:18 3 W 3 454 
5 Bridge Town America Barbadoes z 5 ON 58 ˙35 o 3 54 20 
; Brie ux, St. Europe France 48 31 21N| 2 43 iy W o 10 53 W | 
Briſtol, Cape America | Sandwich Land 59 2 30S | 26 51 oW| 1 47 24 
Bruſſels. Europe | Brabant 50 51 NI 4e145E{o17 27 E | 
Buenos Ayres America Braſil | 34 35 268 | 58 31 15 W 3 54 5 W | 
Bukaroſt © Europe | Walachia 44 26 45N| 26 8 OE 1 44 32E | 
Bulier, Cape America South Georgia 53 58 30S | 37. 40 oW| 2 30 4oW]| - 
| Burgeo [ites | America | Newfoundland 47 36 20N 57 36 zo W 3 50 24W| 
Burlings Europe | Portugal 39 20 oN| 9 36 45W| o 38 27 W _ 
CanBeLLo, Port America Terra Firma 10 30 50 NJ 67 32 oW| 4 30 8W| 1 
Cadiz | Europe Spain a 36 31 77NI 6 11 f WI o 24 4% WI 4 30 
| | | 
Caen I Europe France 149 11 10N| o 21 47 W oOo 1 27 W149 © 
[Cahors I Europe France 44 26 4N| 1 26 FE [ O 5 4/7 E 
Cairo [Africa Egypt 30 2 44N| 31 18 16E 2 5.49E| | 
Calais Europe France | 50 57 3ZI1N| 1 50 56E| o 7 24E [11.30 
| [Callao America Peru 12 1 538 | 76.58 oW| 5s 75 _þt 
| 9388 Aſia India 8 22 34 45 N 88 29 30 E 5 53 58 E 
{ Calmar | [Europe Sweden 156 40 30 NI 16 21 45E | I 5 27E 
Cambray Europe France _ _ [50 10 32N] 3 13 1E o 12 55E 
Cambridge I Europe England 52 12 36 NT O 4 15 EO o 17 E 
{ Cambridge America New England 42 25 N 71 10 WI 4 44 4oW 
P N. J Africa Canaries 28 13 ON 15 38 45W| 1: 2 35 W 3 o 
| Candia, Ille Europe Mediterranean Sea 35 18 35 N 25 18 O EI 1 41 12 E | 
| Candlemas Iſſes | America | Sandwich Land [57 10 0827 13 oW| 1 48 52W| 
Canſo, Port America Nova Scotia 5 20 NI 60 55 OW 4 3 4oW] _ 
je Afia [China "5 VCC «158 +5 32 ok}: 
Carleſcroon Europe Sweden 56 20 ON 15 26 15 EI 1 45E | 
| Carthagena Europe N 37 37 ON 1 8 zo WI o 4 34W |. 
|Carthagena © [America] Terra Firma 10 26 35 NJ 75 26 45W| 5 1.47W| | 
| Caſan | Aha Siberia 55 43 58 N 49 8 15E | 3 16-33E . 
{Cafſel | Europe |Germany |51 19 4N| 9 29 oE| © 37 56E 
ICaſtres Europe France 43 37 10N[ 2 1445E | o 8 590 E 
st. Catherine's Iſle America Atlantic Ocean 27 35 08 49 % OW 3 17 30 
erl. | Europe | IreJand ; 54 51 ANI 7 23 oW| o 29 32W, | 
Cayenne © America Iſle Cayenne 4 56 oN| 52 15: WI 3 29 o 
Cette ep [France 43 23 FINL 342 7E | o 14 48E | 
Challon 8 Europe France [46 46 50 N 45 25k | o 1926 E 
Chalons  - Europe [France 48 57 12N 22 12E | o 17 29 E. | 
Chandernagor Aſia India . 22 51 26 N 8 29 15E | 5 53 27 E | 
Charlotte Q, Sound | Afia- New Zealand 41 5 588174 13 32E [11:36 54E | 9 © 
Charl. Q. Foreland | Aſia Ne Caledonia 22 15 oS [167 12 45 E [11 8 51E | | 
Charlotte Q. Cape America] South Georgia 54 32 08 36 11 30 WI 2 24 46W 
{Charlton Ile _ America Hudſon's Bay {52 3 OMNI 79 $5 oW| 5 16 206 
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mes of Places. 5 Quarters. . " Sew or r Countries. 18 „ [ ya — * Time. 984 
| | | Ta en" rf AA WW rr, . . 
. nn {Europe ter 4-3 »; 149 26 49N| 1 28 55 E o 5 56E | | 
| Cherbourg 1. [Europe {France - .. [49 38 26N| 1 38 Wo 6 33W| 7 30 
| Chriſtmas Sound America] Terra del Fuego 55 21: 578 70 2 50 W 4 40 1W| 2 30 
St. Chriſtopher' sIſle America Caribbean Sea 17 15% ON 62 43 oW| 4 10 fz W W | 
| Churchill River America Hudſon's Bay | 58 47 32N| 94 7 3oW| 6 16 300 7 20 
| Civita Vecchia Europe | Italy „„ {;- [42 4 24NFar 46 159: to 47 5B [EE -. 
| Cape Clear Rurope | Ireland 151 18 oN| Iii 15 WI o 45 oW| 4 30 
| Clerke's Iles. America] Atlantic Ocean 155. F 308 34 42 OW 2 18 48W| - - 
[Clermont Europe France J45 46 45 4" & 2841-0 12 203-4; + þ 
| Cape Colenet Aſia | New Caledonia 20 30 8 164 56 OE 10 59 44K 
Colmar Europe France | 48 4 AN 7 22 11E o 29 29 E11 
Cologne Europe Germany 80 55 ON/＋ 7 5 OE o 28 20 E 1 
Cape Comorin AA - indie. -- | 7 56 , : 12 20E | Þ 
Compiegne Europe | France J49 24 59N| 2:49 41E | © 11 19E | | 
Conception America| Chili p 36 42 53S | 72 40 OW 4 50 40W 
Cooper's Iſle America Atlantic Ocean ' 1154+ „ 98 36 4 20 W 2 24 17 W 
| Conſtantinople Europe Turkey {41 1.24N| 28:53 49 E 1 55 35 E 
| Copenhagen Europe | Denmark. 55 40 45 N 12 35 15 Eo 50 21E 
Coquimbo . America Chili” 29 54 26S 71 15 45 WI 4 45 3W 
| Cor Europe Ireland 51 53 54N| 8 28 15 W o 33 53 
Cape 8 Aſia | New Caledonia 22 5 oS 167 8 OE II 8 32 E 
] Corvo Europe | Azores . 39 42 oN| 31 6 W/ 2 4 24 
Coutances Europe France 49 2 goN|. 127 25 W O 5 5oW|] 
Cowes Europe. | Ile of Wight 50 46 z2oN| 1 19 45 W o 5 19 W 10 30 
| Cracow I [Europe | Poland 50 10 oN 19 5 OE 1 19,20E | 
Cremſmunſter Europe Germany 48 3 29 N 14 7 oK | 56 28 E 
| Croilic Europe France 47 17 40N 2 31% W © 10 7 
| Cumberland, Cape Aa New Hebrides [14 39 30S 166 47 oB 7 8E 
| Cummin, Ile Aſia | Pacific Ocean 31 40 oN{121 4 OE 8 4 16E 
DanTz1c Europe | Poland - 54 22 oN| 18 33 37 E | 1 14 14 E 
| Daſſen Iſland Africa | Caffres 33 25 08 Need 2 OE, r 12 8E 
Dax . Europe | France _ 43 42 23N 3:55W] O 4 16W 
| St. Dennis Africa | Iſle of Bourbon 20 51 438 3 5 30 oE 3 42 ol 
Diego, Cape America] Terra del an i 154.33 08 2 14 OW 4 20 56 
|Dieppe  _ Europe. | France 149 55 17N| 4.12E O 417E| 
Dijon Europe France: : 47 19 22N = 2 23 0 20 10 E 
Dillingen Europe Germany 48 30 oN 10 14 30E o 40 58 E 
| Diſappointm.. Cape America] South Georgia 154 58 08 36:15 WI 2 25 aW 
D iſſeada, Cape America Terra del Fuego 55 4158 74 18 OW 4 57 12 
Dol Europe France 148 33 NI 1 46 12 * "RL, NT + 
S America Windward Iſſes 15 18 23 NI 61 27 55 W. 4 5 52 
Douay I | Europe, Flanders Jo 22 12N| 3 4%½7E ( 12 19 E 
Dover Europe England. 151 7 NI 1 18 30 EK 0 5 14E 
Dreux Europe France 148 44 17N| 1 21 24K {io 5 26E 
Drontheim Europe Norway 163 26 10N| 11 3 45 E | 0 44 15E | 
[Dublin Europe Ireland 53 21 11N| 64 5 zo WI © 24 26 
Dungeneſs. .. Europe England 50 52 20 N 0 59 6E | o 3 56E 
Dunkir x Europe France 151 2 4N| 2 22 23E o 9 30 
- [Duſkey Bay _ Af New Zealand 45 47 278 166 18 9E 1 5 13 E 
bun Iurope England | 50 33 30 N * 16 20 5 5 
| oo BEES; web. £.:4 „ i 9 
een Ine „ie Pacific Ocean 21 24. 08 174 30 o W II 38 0 
— — America Pacific Ocean 27 6 308 [109 46 45 WI 7 19 7 
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0 38 "A New "GFOGRAPRICAL TABLE: 48 


1 {LP = —— —ñ—ä6ĩ FEI fig, 
. ad Er 805 n tbh . . 8. N 3 M. . u. 
Europe 55 57 57 NJ 3 12 0 
Eddyſtone | Enrope g Engliſh Channel| 150 57 1 0 A 24 W 8 
Embrun Europe France 4 34 ON 3s 0 
Enatum, He - Aſia a 1 Pacific Ocean 3 1 20 TO” oS 7 
Engliſh Road Afa Eadowe 121 20 308 1 11 34 OW |11 38 1 
Erramanga, Ifle |Afia Pacific Ocean 18 46 507. 1 44 53 11.15 148 | 
um TAfra Armenia 39-56 35 3545E | 3 14 23E i 
Euſtachia, 'Town | | America | Caribbean Sea 17 29 81 8; 10 W 4 12 U - 
; 4 K America Terra del e 55 34 308 [ 66 390 OW 4 27 56 Ü 
Everoux Europe France 149 1 2½N 18 39 E o 435 E 
Exeter 55 f Europe Eagland 50 44 NT 334 n 0 14 18 
Pai nbern Euro England 0.8 oN| 4 2 20W| o 20 16W| 5 30 
1 Falſe, Cape 7 [Caffres 15 16 08 1 1 . 1 14 55E . 
Falſe Ba Africa | Caffres 34 10 od i 33 bE | 11H mEY 
| Farewell, Cape America Greenland 59 38 ON 42 42 oW| 2 5o 48 WN | 
| Farewell, Cafe | Afia New Zealand 40 37 oS 172 qr goE 11 30 46E'} | 
{ Fayal, Torn Europe Azores 38 32 20 N 28 y1 FW 1 54 A4 2 20 
Ferdinand Noronha America Brazil 3 56 208 32 38 CW 2 10 32 
Ferrara Earope Italy 44 54, oN 11 36 2E | 0 46 25E | 
Ferro Iſle, 'Town Africa | Canaries 27 47 8 i eren Wy - 
Finifterre, Cape Eorope Spain 42 51 52NÞ 9 / roW o 37 9 
Florence Europe Italy 43 46 30 N eee ne 
Flores Europe Azores 39 34 oo "31 &'oF| 2. 4 $Wf* 
Flour, St. Europe 0 France 45 I 55N 13 5 30 E 0 12 22 E 15 | 
q e eee * Africa Canaries 28 4 oN 14 31 zo W o 58 W. 
r eee. 17 4 148 4 33 „E 0 3e 
France, Iſle of Africa Indian Ocean 20 9 45'S] 57 28 OE | 3 40 523 
1 25 19 Europe Germany 49 55 oN| 8 35 OE o 34 20k 
| Francois, Ca America Hifpaniola + 19 46 30 N 72 1s oW| 9 12 W/] 
kerne on Cap America Hiſpaniola 19 40 30 N 70 2 oW ; 42 8 W BEV 
| Frawenburgh . Europe Proflia "| 54 22 15 N 20 7 Jo, 120 30oE'| 
Frejus Burope Franee 3 26 3N 6 17 45E o 26 59 E 
Frekel, Cape Europe France 48 41 3N 6 2 W/ o 24 W 
Frieſland's Peak | America Sandwich Lund 59 2 08 26 be 30 W 19 42 Wo 
Fronſac, Strait America Nova Scotia 45 36 5% NI 61 19 30 W 4 5 1 C 
Fuego, Iſle Africa Cape Verd 14 56 45 N 21 28 W 1 * 55Mh „ 
Funchal Africa Madeira 32 37 4 T7, 6 1% W 1 8 25 W 12 4 
Furneaux Hland Mn _ [Pacific Ocean a7, 11 8 143 6 1 9 28 27 * ws} 
4 + % 4 "IJ; 07 FD - 58, AE: 1 RPE ETA $5 Ae HA = 
[Gay pc . n 44 323 N66 41 o24 20: 
Gabey - ner New Guinea 8 8 126 25 77 „„ 
| Genes Europe Iraly 44 25 ON 8 35 45E | 34 23E | ö 
Geneva Europe Savoy 2 12 0 N 6 S OE 0 24 5E 
[Genoa _ Europe Italy 44 25 oN' 8 35 45E o 34 23k | 
| George, st. Ile Europe Azores 38 39 ON 28. 0 OW 1 52 oW 
George, St. Town | America Bermudas 32 45 oN 63 35 OW 4 14 2006 
George, St. Fort Aſta Iadiaa 13 4 FN 80 28 45E | 5 21 5E 
[George, St. Cape | Afia New Britain 4 53 308/153 8 45 E 10 12 35 E 
George, Cape America South Georgia 5 on 35 32 30 WI 2 26 10W} 
Gheot 4 r Flanders 5 2 . oN| 3 43 45k 014 5584 
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: Nunes — ' Quarters, | Sex or Countries, "Longirage, 
— Ad — — | _ — 8 CE ane — "mga 65 In Leg 
: Gibraltar Europe Spain 55 „ of eb 2 
| Gilbert's Ille Serie Terra del Fuego + 44: 445 4 Tg 
] Glaſgow Europe Scotland 55 51 32 N 4 SE 3 8 
[Goa 8 Afia Iadia 1 NI 77 is oE | , 
| Goat Ile Aſia | Indian Ocean 13 55 oN\izo 2 6 $ 25 
; Sony m Africa 1 1 | 5 4 "© 1 8 32 
| Goo e, Cape Africa | Caffres 2 -* #4 4 13 Se 
| Good Hope, Ton Aﬀrica-+| Caffres 4 „ 14 4 1 f 13 Iv, 
| ] Goree, Ife Africa Atlantic Ocean 14 40 10 N 17 25 5 6 1 SG 
| Gottenburg Fe edi: | Sweden © |57 42 ON 11 38 45E | 2 : E. 
oi, N pe ermany 9 53 OE 39 32 
[Granville Europe France „ 47 | 6:4 vt; 
Grafle | k France 6 55 22 7 48 
Gratioſa Europe Azores 47 rn 1 84 0 
Gratz Europe |Genmany | 2 68-1 x . 1 1 
|Gravelines © Europe Flas ders 31 8 399 3 
Greenwich Ob-! lr Ei " 1 I 
| 8 urope | Ng an 08s | 
renoble/ Europe France „ 
Seen ehe Gere, 422 
eee, - America | Caribbean Sea. 61 9 1 W N 
[Guiaquil America Perun 1 2 4. 57 
| Gurief Aſia Siberia 1 417 
| bs ri $157 oB 3 27 48E] 
Herz Europe Netherlands 468 1 FA 1 
| Hamburg Europe Netherlands e n 10 E 
Hang-lip, Cape Ales Caffres 34 18 as 4 „ 1 0 44 
Harborough, ak, Europe |England oN! O © zeW| o 93 o 
Haſtings Europe England 5 © 2 78 pe , a E 
.| Havannah America C ubka 82 18 30 W „ 2 7 
Favre- de- grace Europe — 1 o 5 g E 5 "9 hes 
Heeſe, La | Europe Netherlands 4 4 2 E | 10 2 
free . Agie |Sourh Atlantic +45 7 | © 19 
- Town | arten Ae e 1 F W 40: + o 23 16W|. 
Henlopen, Cape America Virginia 33 8 
Nene 5 * Europe Sweden | | - 2 "a ; = 17 51 4 
Hervey's Ille Afia Pacific Ocean 158 48 O 10 * oj wt 
e Hy Me] Afia Pacific 3 168 38 oE 11 = 2E 
Hoai-Nghan |Afia © China 118 49 30 E 2 18 K 2 
Hogue, Onpe La” Europe |France ' 1 58 0 W. 3 7 W. 
[Hood's ide fa + |Pacific Ocean 138 52 6 9 15 26 
Hoogſtraeten © | Europe: | Netherlands „„ e 
Horn, Cape America Terra del Fuego, 26 I wi. . 
Se 1 ies pong © #0) 9 7 0 16 E60 
Howe s Aa aeifie Ocean 154 6 40 W 10 16 27 Wh 
Huahine, Iſte Ain Pacific Ocean ; 151 '6 0 10 4 2 0 TY 
AKUTSKOIT Aſia Siberia N 1 
E I America Brazil 5 2 15 45 W, 7 a 58 hy 
e, | [Barpe | Moldara  - $4.1 
[ Java Micas:- | 7 Ha Java : * e Wt ©) 
[Jeruſalem IA |Pateftine 1 55 N 35 E 21 —— 
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[FUENTES] Wm . 
SE Os TY $8 5 ö. Me . DB: Me 8: | Ho M. 
| Tidefonſo's, St. Iſles America Terra del Fuego 55 5: o0S\| 69 21 OW 4 37 52W 
Immer Iſle .* Afia |Pacific Ocean |19 16 08 |169 46 OE 11 19 4E 
Ingolſtadt Europe |Germany | 48 45 45N| 11 22 3aE | o 45 3oE 
Jo n's, St. „ America Antigua 17 4 30 62 9 o W 4 8 36 W 
John's, St. America Newfoundland 47 32 ON| 52 26 OW 3 29 4. 
{ Joſeph's, St. _ America California 23 3 42S 109 42 30 W 7 18 go W 
[Irraname, Iſle Afia |Pacific Ocean 19 31 08 1½ 21 OE 11 21 24E 
[Iſlamabad Aſia India 22 20 oN| 91 45 oE | 6 E 
{Ile of Pines. Af |Pacific Ocean 22 38 0S |167 38 OE |11 
|iſpahan _ | Afia . |Perſia | 32 25 N 52 50 oE |. 3 
uan, St. Cape America] Staten Land 54 47 10S | 63 439 W 41 
bada Aſiza Arabia 21 29 oN 39 22 oE| 2 : 
ulian, St. Port America Patagonia 49-10 o8 68 44 W 4 
ſuthia _ Aſia | India 14 18 oN io 50 E 6 
Krbezgaz E Aſia India 1 21 48 ON 88 50 15 E | 5 
Kiow Europe Ukraine 50 30 oN| 31 7 30 E 2 
Kola | Europe Lapland - 68 52 3oN| 33 8 oE| 2 
{Lavrons, Grand Afia © |Pacific Ocean 22 2 oN{[113 56 oE | 7 
Laguna Africa Teneriffe 128.28 5% NI 16 18 15 WI 
| Lancarota, E. Point Africa | Canaries - 29 14 oN| 13 26 WI o 
Landau I Europe France 49 11 38 N 8 7 30 E O 
Landſcroon Europe Sweden 55 52 oN 12 46 45E | o 
den a. 1 5 Europe France 47 52 1 NI 5 19 23E | O 
Laufanne Europe Switzerland 46 31 5N|} 5 45 15E (Oo 
Lecdoure Europe [France 43 56 2N „ 36 53E5 0 
Leed. Europe England 53 48 ON 1 34 1 WI o. 
Leiceſtenrn Europe England 52 38 0 N 1 8 30 W O 
Leiplic  - {Europe Saxony 51 19 14N| 12 20 0E oo 4 
Leper's Iſland | Afia |Pacific Ocean 15 23 308 16% 58 15E 11 
Leſkeard”. Europe [England 50 26 55N[- 441 45W] O 
Leſparre Europe France 45 18 33 NI O 57 .3W}] o 
Leyden | Europe | Holland 152 10 NI 4 27 goE | © 
Liege | Europe |Netherlands 0 37 3oN| 5 35 oE | © 
Lima IAmerica Peru 112 115876 49 30 W 5 
Limoges Europe France 45 49 53N| 115 9 Th 
Lintz Europe Germany 48 16 N 13 57 3oE| © 
Liſieux Europe Franee 49 11* oN| o.15 E o 
Lifle | Europe | Flanders 50 37 5oN[- 3 4 16E [o. 
Liſbon Europe Portugal _ 138 42 25N| 9 9 fo Wo 
Lion's Bank Europe | Atlantic Ocean 56 40.-oN| 17 45 oW} 1 
Liſburne, Cape | Afia New Hebrides 15 49 45S 166 57 OE 11 
- [Lizard IEurope England 49 57 3oN| 5 15 ON o 
|Lombes I [Europe France 43 28 3oN| o.55 9E | © 
London, St. Paul's Europe | England 51 31 oN ©: 5 5 © 
Lorenzo, Cape America Peru 1 2 08 80-17 OW. 5 
Louis, St, Port America] Hiſpaniola 18 18 50 NI 73 16 WI 4 
I Louis, St. Port Africa Mauritius 20 9 458 37 28 oE} 3 
Louiſbourg America Cape Breton 46 53 39 59 53 45 W 3 
| Louveau Aſia India 1 12 42 30 NI 101 1 30 E 6 
Louvain Europe | Netherlands 530 53 3N| 4 44 15E] o 
Lucia, St. Ile | America | Antilles 11 24 3o0N| 60 51 3oW] 4 
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7 " Names of Places. | 1 x FERRY | Sh or Countries: $ Latitude. 5 1 In | Degrees It. 10 Time. | 135 5 | : 
hs V 101 5 2. b. Ms, & . , & A. | 
Lade 7 Europe Sweden ; 53 4 36 N 13 21 15 Eo 53 25 E 
[Luneville er France | 35 33 NI 6 30 6E | o 8 8E | 
{Luſon [Europe France 15 27 14 NI 1 10 34 W oO 4 4 
Luxembourg Europe Netherlands 49 37 6N| 611 45 E o 24 47 
To by Europe France 45 45 51N] 449 43E | o 19 19E | 
[Macas Aſia China 422 1% 44 958 46 17% E | 7 35 E 
Macaſſar Aſia Celebes 5 9 08 119 48 4B 75 = 15K ; 
[Madeira Funchal Africa Atlantic Ocean 32 37 40 NI 17 6 15W] 1 8 25 WI 
Madras | | Afia India 13 4 54 NJ 80 28 45E | 5 21 55E | 
MadredeDios,Port Aſia Marqueſas 9 55 308 139 8 40 W 9 16 35 W 
Madrid Europe in 40 25 NJ 3 25 45 WI o 13 43 W 
Magdalena Iſle Aſia Pacific Ocean 10 25 30 8 138 49 oW} 9 15 16 
Mahon Port Europe Minorca 39 50 46 N 3 48 508 [or 14k 
Majorca Ile Europe Mediterranean Sea 39 35 N 2 29 45 E | o 9 59 E 
Malacca | Afia [India + 2 12 102 5 OE | 6 48 20E 
Malines Europe Netherlands 51 1 50 NI 4 28 45E | 0-17 55 & E 
Mallicola Ile Aſia Pacific Ocean 16 15 308 167 39 15 E II 10 37 E 
Maloes, St. Europe France 48 38 59 N 2 2 22 o' 8 g-VeT: 
Malta, Iſle Africa Mediterranean Sea 35 54 ON 14 28 30E | 57 54E | 
Manilla Aſia Philippines 114 36 8N[120.53 4E | 8 3 44E | 
Marigalante, Iſle: | America Atlantic Ocean 115 55 15 NI 6111 OW 4 4 44W}- 
Marſeilles | Europe France 43 17 45N|' 5 22 8E O 21 2gE | 
|] Martha, St. + America] Terra Firma 11 26 4oN| 74 4 3oW| 4 56 18 W| 
| Martin's, St. Iſle: | America Caribbean Sea 18 4 20N| 63 2 OW 4 12 8W 
{| Martinico, Iſle - | America|Atlantic Ocean 14 44 NI 61 21 16W| 4 5 25 
Mary's, St. Iſle | Europe Scilly Iles 49 57: 3oN]| 6 43 oW| o 26 52W| 
Mary's, St. Town | Europe | Azores 36 56 40 NI 25 9 15W| 1 40 37 W] 
Maſkelyne's Iſles | Afia. Paciſc Ocean 16 32 0816/7 59 15 E [11 11 57 E 
Matthew, St. Lights Europe Francde 48 19 5 N 4 47 25 W o 19 10 
Mauritius Africa Indian Ocean 20 9 45 8 57 29 15 E 3 49 55E | 
|Maurualſle ' Aſia Pacific Ocean 16 25 408 [152 32 40 W 10 10 11 
Mayancde Europe Germany 49 54 NI 8 20 OE o 33 20E 
Mayne, and + te Europe North Ocean |71 10 N] 9 49 3oW| o 39 18 W 
Mayo! Africa [Cape Verd 15 10 NI 23 5 OW 1 32 20 
Meaux Europe France 48 57 37 NI 2 5 o 11 3083 
Mende Europe France 44 30 47 3 29 32 E 13 58 E 
— 7 | Aſia Siam | 12 12 oN| 98 8 45 E | 6 32 35 E 
Metz Europe France „ 2149. 7 N41 e 
Mew Stone Aſia New Holland 143 48 08146 27 E | 9 45 48E 
{Mexico America Mexico 19 54 N 100 5 45 WI 6 40 23 
Méziéeres Europe Francde 49 45 47 NI 4 43 16E | 0.18 53 E 
| Miatea, Iſle -. *'- | Afia Pacific Ocean | 17 52 08148 6 OW 9 52 24 W' 
| Michael's, St. Iſle Europe en, 37 47 NI 25 42 WI I 42 48 W 
Middleburg . Aſia |Pacific Ocean 21 20 308174 34 OW II 38 16 W 
Milan Europe Italy J45 28 10 NI 9 10 oB | 0 36 40 E 
Milo Ile - Europe Mediterranean Sen 36 41 oN| 25 O OE 140 OE 
Modena Europe Italy I 34 oN]| 1I 12 3z0 EO 44 5oE |. 
Mons Europe — 150 27 10NI 3 57 15 EO 15 4E 
[Montagu, Cape America Sandwich Land 58 33 08 26 46 W 147 4W 
{Montagu, Iſſe | Afia' © [Pacific Ocean 17 26 08168 31 3oE [11.14 6E | 
Montmipail Europe France 48 52 NJ 3 32 16E | o 14 9E 
Montpellier [Europe France 43-36.33N| 3.52 44E | 0 15 31E | 


FR 1 NEW GEOGRAPHICAL. TABLE... + 
N er of Fiess. : Pavan. Tem: or Counties, | 15 Tee W r gar i y 
ontfra: He ; America] Caribb. 8 hes 15 5 6: ry w » Der BY 
Amer ean Sea. 1 o NI 6217 WII 9 
Monument, The Aſia Pacific Ocean 117 I 9 168 36 15 E 25 3. | 
[Moſcow [Europe Moſcovy 5 55 45 20 N 37 45 45E | 2 31 3 | 
Moulins Europe France 45 34 ANI 3 19 59E o 13 
Munich Europe Bavaria 148 9 55 N. 11 30 OE o 46 
{ Muſketto Cove America Greenland 64 55 13N| 52 56 45W| 3 31 
OED Hull . Europe England 55 35 32 N. o 20 WO o 
Nauvx Europe Netherlands 50 28 32 N 4 44 45 E. 0 18 
Nane Europe France 48 41 28 NU 6 11 33K | o 24 
'Nangaſachi Aſia Japan 32 32 ONI128 46 15E | 8 35 
| Nantes [Europe | France 4113 7JNM1L.4.90 3 wl 0-6 
Naples |Evrope Italyß 40 50 45 NI 14 13 45 E o 56 
Narbonne Europe France [43 11 13 N 3 „ 27-2 12 
| Nevers ; Europe France 45 50 13 NI 3 9 26 E | © 12 
[New Vear' Harbour America Staten Land 54 48 558 6411 W416 
Nice Europe Francde 43 41 54N| 717 15 Eo 29 
Nicholas, St. Mole America Hiſpaniola | 19 49 20 N 73 29 45 W| 4 53 
Nieuport _ Europe | Flanders 151 741N{ 245 OE | © 11 
Ningpo Aſia China 29 57 45 N 120 18 OE |8 1 
Niſmes Europe | France 43 50 35N| 42111E þ0 17 
Noir, Cape America Terra del Fuego 54 32 308 73 3 15 W. | 4 48 
Norfolk and Ala Pacific Ocean 29 1 45 N. 1168 10 ᷣ OE |11 12 
Noriton America Pennſylvania 40 9 56 N 75 23 30 W 5s 13. 
North Cape Europe Lapland 17110 ON 25 57 'oE | 1 43 48. E 
North, Cape America] South Georgia 54 4 4 NU 38 15 O 2 33 
Noyon Europe France 49 34 37 NI 3 43K (0 12 
Nuremberg W Germany * 49 27 10 N A 7 E 10 44 2 
[oa Bay Aa Otakeite 17 45 45 8 149 14 20 fg 56. 
.Ochoz Aſia | Tartary - 20 5:4 12 1 21 — 15 
Ohamaneno Harb. Aſia | TUtiateah I6 45 30 N 151 38 5 W 40 6 
{ Ohevahoa, Iſle Aſia [Pacific Ocean 9 4 49S |139 1 9 16 
Ohitahoo, Iſle Afia [Pacific Ocean | 9 55 39S [139 6 oW 9 16 
Oleron, Ille KEurope France 445 2 3p N . 4. a5 23 Wo £5 
Olinde America Brazil 8 13 8 30 W 2 20 
St. Omer's Europe Flanders 50 44 46 NJ 2 14 57 E | oO 9 
Onateayo, Iſle Aſia Pacific Ocean 9 58 o8 188 53 WI 9 15 
Oporto Europe Portugal 41 10, ON} 8 27 OW o 33 
Orenburg Aſia | Tartary 51 46 ON]. 55 9 30E | 3 40 
Orleans | Europe France 147 54 4N| 1 54 22k 7 
Orleans, New America] Louiſiana 29 57 45 N 89 58 45 W 5 59 
Orotava Africa | Tetteriffe 28 23 27 N 16 24 11W| 1 5 
by i. Afia | Tartary 51 12 30 NI 58 32 30 E 3 54 
Ortagal, Cape Europe Spain 43 46 30 N 39 o W o 30 
Oſna urg, 1 e [Aſia Pacific Ocean 117 52 20S 148 6 oW|9 52 
1 Oſtend Europe Netherlands, 51 13 55N|. 2 85 46 Eo 11 
| Owharre Bay Aſia | Huahine 16 44 8161 8 156 W110 4 
. r Obſerrat. | Europe | England 51 45 38 N 1 15 30 Wo 5 
Europe Italy 22 26 N 11 55 30 E | © 4 FE 
| America| Peru wb 12 oS} un 8 8 5 47 4 
Aa Leite Ocean, _t15 38 15S 146 2 15 WI 9 46 1W 


PUBLISHED 5 BY THE BOARD: OF LONGyTUDE. 88. 
f Naw 7 places. — | Seas or Countries. | Lee 2 10 * Time, 1 1 
7 | K Rants - aha: 9: Wb. +0. M6; n. Mo 
Palliſer, Cape Aſia Ne Zealand 41 38,0S |[r75 18 oE 11 44 35 PF ES © 15 
Palma, Ile Africa | Canaries 28 36 45 N N 50 iii + =. 
| Palmerſton” Ile Aſia Pacific Ocean 18 0 88 162 37 WI 10 51 48 „„ = 
Panama America Mexico 8 49 48N| 80.28 WI 5 21 -24W] i” We 
Paoom, Ifle Aſia Pacific Ocean. 16 30 08168 28 45E 11 13 5E | = 
Paris, Obſervatory | Europe Franee | [48 50 14N| 2 20 OE | o 9 20 E } LE TS : = 
Patrixſiord Europe Iceland | 165 35 45 NI 24 10 W 1 36 4 Wi 
Pau | Europe | France _ 43 15 N 9 oW} of o:36Wf .þ | _ 
St. Paul's ine I Africa Indian Ocean 37 51 88% 48 oF} 5c 11 1258 1 ny 
St. Paul de Leon Europe France | | 48 40 55N] 4 O2I WI o 16 W 4 of i 
PEKIA s |Afia {China 139 7% goN[ret6 24 15E | 7 45. GET on. 
Perigueut Europe France 45 11 10 © 43 IB t.0 ov iakT 1 1 
Perinaldi Europe [Italy - 43 33 20NfF 7 40 ot | o 30 10 J 1 
Perpignan Europe France FD, o11 0K 1. _ 4 | — 
Peter's, St. Fort America Martinico ' 14 44 ON 61 21 r6W| 4 5 25W. | 1 
Peter's, St. Iſle America] Atlantic Ocean 46 46 30 NI 56 17 OW 3 45 6 5 1 
Peterſburg Europe Ruſſia 59 56 ON] 30 19 16E 2 117E] 3 ä 
Petit Gave America] Hiſpaniola 118 27 N 72 52 30 W 4 51 zo W,// | 1 
Petropawloſkoi | Afia Kamchatka 153 1 20N{#98 J oF fio jy 20 | Þ _ 
Philadelphia America Penſylvania © 39 56 55N| 75 13 3zoW 5 o FAW _Þ| = 
Philip's, St. Fort Europe 'Minores -* . J39 50:46N[ $48 oET org EF»; | 3 
Pickerſgill's Ifle America | Atlantic Ocean 54 42 308 N 36 58 o WI 2 27 5 2 | _— : 4 ty: 
Pickerſgill's FOO Afia New Zealand 45 47 278 166 18 9E f 5 13ET _ Wl 
Pico Europe | Azores 38 28 4oN| 28 26 W 153 44W] ‚‚ 1 
Pines, Iſle IAſia New Caledonia 22 38 08 167 38 OE II 10 3E 15 . a (il 
Piſa © © Ia Ty „ 143 45 7N| 10 12 OE o 40 48E wes Bs [i 
Plymouth Europe England 350 22 24N| 4 15 38 W o 17 3W 6 0 10 
Poitiers Europe France 140 35. oNF 260 0 128 PF | vn 
Pollingen Europe | Germany 47 48 8N[.10 43 45E 0 42 55 E j 
Pondicherry Aſia India 11 41 55 N 79 52 45E | 5 19 37 | 
Ponoi © Europe [Lapland  |67 6 30 N 36 23 15E | 2 25 33E | 
Pontoiſe Europe France 149 3 38 V Sake 7 
Porto Bello | America] Mexico | 9 33 JN 79 50 OW 5 19'20W]' 
Porto Santo, Ifle Africa | Madeira 32 58 15 NI 16 26 15W] 1 5 41 W 
Port Royal [America Jamaica % 0W| c 7 WF. 14 
Port Royal © America Martinico 14 5 55NF 6x 9 SN 4 4 36W] ĩðͤ | 
Portſmouth Town Europe England $50 47 FF . rel 
Portſmouth Acad. Europe | England 1.450 48 3N} #76 18} o 4 WT Ob 
Portland Iſle [Europe North Sea 163 22 ON 18 54 OW 1 15 36W| 
Portland Iſle | Afia Pacific Ocean 39 25 08178 12 oF 11 52 48E | 
Port Paix America | Hiſpaniola 19 58 ON 73 2 oW| 4 48 WW W 
Fort Praya Africa St. Jago 114 53 53 NI 23 29 220 1 33 57 W|11 o 
Prague Europe Bohemia %% off ox590.o0k | . 
P. of Wales's Fort | America|New Wales 58 47 32N} 94 7 3oW|] 6 16 zo WWW - _ 
Providence America New England 41 50 49N| 71, 26 OW 4 45 44W| _ 
Pudyoua  _ [Aſa New Caledonia [20 18 08 164 41 4E [1058 45E | 6 30 
Pulo Condor, Ile | Aſia Indian Ocean 8 40 Nie 20 ©EB | 7 9 20E,| 
Pulo Timon, Ifle |Afia © |Gulph of Siam | 3 o N10 25 oE | 6 5% ohh 
Pyleſtaart's Iſle Aſia Parise Ocean 122 23 08 175 41 30 WII 42 46 W 
| 8 | FIN | 0 : | 1 
Quenrc America| Canada 146 55 NI © 53 W 4 39,32 W 5. 30; 
Quimper _ Europe | France : 147 598 24NF 4 7 25Wh]io 16:46 WH: 72 
| Quinton, St. [Europe | France + + - 149 50 51N[ z 23E [o rx noF fo 
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3 EA 8 a. - 
== of Tren. —. : Seaz or Countries, T . { In In Time. We 
| 4g 5 * N. . 5. Mo [LM n. M. ., [Ms Ms 
Gates Cape Taka 4 New Hebrides [14 56 88 16% 20 E [II 9 20E} 
H Quito | America Peru Dy O 13 . 77 55 oW|'s 11 40% 
J Raxati, Ancient is n 136 xn oN| 38 50 Q3 2 35 20E 
4Rambead Europe England ro 18 40N| 4 20 +. o 17 21W 
4 Re, Iſie | Europe. [France - 46 14 48N{ f 34 2 o 6 18 W 
Reer, America Brazil 8 10 o8 35 35: oW| 2 22 20 
2 Reikianeſa, Cape Europe Iceland 63 55 oN 22 47 got 1 31 10W 
- Rennes | Europe | France | 48 6 45N{| 141 g3W| O 6 48W 
| | Reſolution Bay. Aſia , | Ohitahoo 9 55 30S 139 8 75 9 16 35 W 
{Reſolution Iſle [Aſia . |Pacific Ocean 17 23 308 141 45 O 9 27 © 
Reſolution, Port | Afia Tanna _ | [19 32 25S: 185 41 12 11 18 44 E 
Rheims Europe France 1349 14 36N}- 4 2453E| o 16 12E 
I Rhodes Europe France 144 21 NIC 2 34 20E | 0 10 17EB-| 
| JRimini [Europe [Italy 44 3 4 N 12 34 15E [o 50 fE | 
{Rio Janeiro | America Brazil 22 54 10S | 42 43 45 WI 2 50 55 W 
Rochelle Europe France 46 9 21N| 1 9 5 W O 4 40 
1Rochford . Europe | France | 46 2 34N| o 58 34W| o 3 54W 
{Rock of Liſbon Europe Portugal 38 45 30N 9 35 3oW| o 38 22W| 
Rodrigues Iſfe | Africa Indian Ocean 19 40 40S | 63 10 OE 4 12 4oE 
Rome, St. Peter's Eu [Italy 41 53 FAN 12 29 15E | 0 49 57 
Rotterdam Holland 51 56 oN| 4 28 15E | © 17 53 
Rotterdam, Iſle Pacific Ocean 20 16 30S-[174 30 zo WII 38 2 
| Rouen e France 49 26 43 N 1 $5 20 W O 4 21 
8434, Iſle Caribbean Sea 17 39 30 N 63 17 15W] 4 13 gW| - 
Sable, Cape Nova Scotia 43 * 45 N 65 39 15W| 4 22 37 W\- 
_ ; Sileſia 151 42 12NI 15 22 456E | 1 1 29k 
Saintes France 45 44 43 NI 0 38 54W| o 2 36 W 
Sainte Croix France 7 148 o 35N}--7 23 55 E o 29 36E 
4Sall, Iſle . Atlantic Ocean | 16 38 15N| 22 56 15W| 1 31 45W| 
| Salonique wg Turkex 40 41 10 N 23 8 OE 1 32 32 E 
Salvages Ifles Atlantic Ocean 30 o oN| 15 54 oW] 1 3 36 W - 
Samana ä || Hiſpaniala - 19 15 ON 69 16 zo W 4 37 6 
Sancta Cruz 5 Teneriffe + 28 27 3oN| 16 16 15W] 1 5 FWI 
Sandwich Bay ica South Georgia 54 42 o 36 12 WI 2 24 40 
Sandwich, Ca IMNMallicola . |16 28 08 16/ 59g oE 11 11 56E | 
{Sandwich Harb ur Aſia _ . | Mallicola 16 25 20S 167 53-oE [11 11 32 E. 
Sandwich Iſle | Afia _| Pacific Ocean {17 41 os [168 33 oE-|11 14 12E. 
|Saunders's Cape America Sandwich Land 54 6:30S | 36 57 30W] 2 27 got 1 
{Saunders's Iſle America South Georgia 58 o 8 26 58 OW 1 47 52 W 
Savage Iſle Aſia Pacific Ocean [19 2 158 wy 30 30 WII 18 2 W 
Schwezingen Europe Germany 49 23 4N} 84045E] o 34 23E | 
Scilly Iſles, Lights Europe |Engliſh Channel. 49 56 oN|- 6 46 WI o 27 4 
Sebaſtian, St. Cape Africa | Madagaſcar |  - [12 30 846 25 0E 3 $5 40 E 
{Sedan +. Europe {France 149 42 19 N 4 57 36E [ 19 E 
[Seen , -|Entope France 1438 36 1 N 9 40 Eo 3E 
[Senegal Africa Negroland [15 53 ON 16 31 zo W 1 6 6 W. 10 30 
Senlis gy | Europe France 149 12 23 NI 2 35 OE 10 $0K 8 
[Sens IkEorope France 148 11 56N} 3 16 58 E © 13 8E | ; 
[Senones Europe 5 France 5 148 23 7N 6 57 o EIO 27 48 E. 1 ; 
[Shepherd's Iſlzs |Afia [Pacific Ocean 16 58 08 168 42 OE [11 14 48E| - 
[Shirburn 22 1 SIM: | England | 51 39 25N{ +20: o WI o 4 0 
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Siam _ _ [Afia adi 
'|Si-ngham-fu _ Aſia ; China | | 4568; #3: $5 8. 
{Sifteron I Europe France | 1 24N} $56 4E | o 23 44E 
(Smyrna, [Aa | Natoha - I 
|Snzſell, Mount Europe |Iceland T 2 20N| 6x 
Soiſſons [Europe [France . IJ. 3 19 28 E o 
Sombavera Iſles America Caribbean Sea 4 
ei . 266. Res... 
Southern Thule | America Sandwich Land | 
Speaker Bank fAſia Indian Ocean Ig: 71 
Stalbridge  _ |Europe [England _* | X 2 23 30 W 
Start-Point, -. Europe [England |} 3 51 16 
Stockholm [Europe Sweden WD 3I N iS 3.551 
Straumne(s _ | Eprope .| Iceland „ N.| 24 29 15 W| 
Stratſbourg IEurope |France | | | 
Succeſs Bay Terra del Fuego 
Succeſs Cape America Terra del Fuego 
TIRE; - Europe .| France - 
Surat I Afia . [India 


[Taz+s Ifland Ala New Hebrides. 
Tanna IA Pacific Ocean 
Taoukaa, Iſle Mia Faciſic Ocean 

Taraſcon pe France 
Tarbes 
1 Taſſacorta N 

| Temantengis Afſia Solo 

| Teneriffe, Africa | Canaries 
Tercers . Europe Azores 
Thion ville | Europe Franene 
Thomas, St. Iſle America] Virgin Iſles | 
12 Southern. | America E Land 
T cas as” 9 8 


ury 3 ht x bk. * 3 
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310 Rials - 1 Doll ye . 20 Grains 1 Tarin 0 0 8 i 
33 M.--. 0 & © 4o Grams - - . - 2 Tan - - © T4 - 
75 Marvadies - - x Ducatof Ex. © 4 11 5 - Grains Duett of : 8 1 
32 Rials SEE RY Piftole of Ex 9 1 | 155 — 21 ucat o Ex. O 2 4. f 
36 Rials - 1 Piſtole ; M4 2 | 23 Tarins 2 Piſtole 3 = 
| „ 9 25 Tarins — 2 x Spaniſh Piſtole x 6 9 1 
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7 steil AND > MALTA, eee. 
9 98 8 L. 1. d. Pts. 
A Pickila 8 - '- 00 Þ © vag6 
5 Pichin _ - _ x G0 - -,0 0 © 1818 
$ Pichili - 1 Ponti - - © o o 205 
10 Grains 1 Carlin 0 o 1 5833 
20 Grains - 1 Tarin 0 3 '© os 
- 6 Tarins < - 1 Flormof Ex. G + 6 4615 
13 Tarins — 21 Pucat of Ex. ©. 3 4. 
60 Carlins -. - 1 Ounce <= 0 7 $ 3333 
2 Ounces. < - x Piſtole <_- SY» > 
oro RAVENNA, &c. 
A Quatrini - - - - = 0 ©. ©:r 
6 Qattini - 1 Bayoc - - © © © 6. 
10 Bayoes - -1Julov- - - © o 6 
20 Bayocs - - 1 Lire - o 1 © 
3 Julios - 1 Teſtoon - 0 1 6 
85 Bayocs - 1 Seudi of Ex. © 4 3 
105 Bayocs - 1 Ducatoon - © 5 3 
x00.Bayocs -<- - 3 Cromn <- - © 5 © 
n Julios 1 Piftole - 15 6 
5 : VENICE, 6. 
Bet = <4 ©»: 0277 
12 Picolt = - 1 Sold... - & © 0 3333 
: 61 Sold) = 1 Gros 0 © 2 1666 
18 "Soldi — 21 Jule = - O 0 6 . 
20 Soldi = - . Lire 00. © 6. 6666. 
3 Jules - - - 1 Tefbon - - © 1: 6 
124 Soldi - -. 1 Ducat current o 3 5 3333 
24 Gros - 1 Ducat of Ex. © 4 4 
17 Lires 1. Chequn 0 9 2 
LBGHORN, FLORENCE, . 
2 Denari- — 2 — — _ - a. o o 0 0347 
a 4 Denar i trist = ©. ©. ©; 1308 
32. Denari 1 Soldi - o o © 3624 
5: Quatrini. - 1 C. 0 0 © 7 
7 Cracas 1 Quilo - o 'o 5 5555. 
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MILAN, MODENA, ruh. PAVIA, Ke. 


TABLE\ oy MONIES. 


' TURK Y. 
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K. & F. 
A Deneri „F · u ⅛ m5 <a Wer 0365 
3 Denari 24 Mp - © © © 1875 
12 Denari + -- x Sol - 0 0 0 44 
20 Soldi 1 L/ - - - © 8 780g 
$++- x8 - = Scudi current 0.4 2 5' 
117 Soldi = - - x Scudtof Ex, o 4 3 
6 Lires - - - x Philip - - © 4 4 5 
22 Lires - x Piſtole - o 16 © 
23 Lire 1 Spaniſh Piſtole © x6. 9 
SAVOY AND SARDINIA, &c. 
A Denati - - - « - - - & ©: © 0625 
3 Denari =< x Quatrimi - ©o © © 2875 
12 Denari - 1 Soldi - - e © © 75 
12:Soldi - - - 1 Florm. «- - & © 9 
20 Soldi - - x Lire - © 1 3 
6 Florins - x Scud i 0 4 6 
7 Florins - 1 Ducatoon < ©: 5 3 
13 Lire 1 Piſtole - 0 16 3 
16 Lires - 1 Louis d'or 12g © © 
5 GENOA, CORSICA, &c. 
A Denari „„ 0 o 0358 
12 Denari - Soldi 0 o 043 
4 Soldi - \- 1 Chevalet - 0 0 1 72 
20 Soldi - - - : Lire 0 0 3 6 
30 Soldi - - 1 Teftoon - 0 2x 0 
x Lires - » Croiſade 0 3 7 
115 Soldi - - — x Pezzoof Ex. o 4 2 
6 Teſtoons 1 Genonine - o 6 2 
20 Lires - 1 Piftole , - - o 14 4 
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172 Deniers - - 1 vol FR is it 
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: On the American Continent the value of the eurreney riſes 


or ſinks in proportion to the plenty or ſcarcity of the gold 
and filyer coins imported. 

In the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh 2am. 
-nions, both on the Continent and in the Weſt Indies, 
the ſame denominations of money are uſed as in the 
FO ſtates. 5 51 „ i 


7 Pence 
| 2 ence = 
75 Pence 


9 7 Shillings 
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20 Shillings 
24 Shillings 


A Half Sol 
2 2 fol Sols 


3 *gols : 


7 Livres- 
$ Livres + 
26 Livres 


32 Livres 


30 Shillings | 
5 FRENCH WEST INDIE 


＋ Sols 


20 80s 
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- 1 Shilling — 
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. 596 © TABLES OF, MEASURE-AND WEIGHT. 
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ABLE OF MEASURES or LENGTH, 

«iy ; Fo . ** 5 N | | ' Y 3 y 

* It ; . % 1 * \ , , 1 4 4 8 * F 

"Y Ty "3 * : — RA 5 ® . > 

y N : . 1 7 5 " ES. * PS . — oy ro 9 . "OF TH 1 . 2 4 ' 5 : 

3 8 4 % 3 : | 5 * . Y 1 2 } . 1 

4 BY f 


PRINCIPAL PLACES IN EUROPE, « COMPARED WITH THE ENGLISH e 


& 
' 


+ 146: ig Yards | Eng. Yards 

100 * or Ell of Eci — - 125 . | 100 Canes of Montpelier and Marſeilles 214,2 5 
100 Aulnes of Holland - - - 75, | 100 Canes of Toulouſe - -- - 200 

100 Aulnes of Brabant or Antwerp - 76 | 100 Canes of Genoa of nine Palme - 245,25 


100 Aulnes of France - - - - = <= 128,25 100 Canes of Rome -' - - 227,25 


100 Aulnes of Hamburgh, Francfort, &c. 62,5 | 100 Varas of Spain MACE 4 


Tok. 
100 Aulnes of Breſlau - - - - - 60 100 Varas of Portugal  - - 123 75 


100 Aulnes of Dantzick - - - - - 66,75 | 100 Cavidas of Portugal 3 gs, 1 i 
100 Aulnes of Bergen 68,28 100 Braſſes of Venice - - S 1 758 
100 Aulnes of Sweden 65, 25 100 Braſſes of Bergamo, &c. 


100 Aulnes of St. Gall for Linens - - 87,5 | roo Braſſes of Florence and Legborn . 
100 Aulnes of St. Gall for Cloths - - 67 | 160 Braſſes of Milan R . 
100 Aulnes of Genera 124,5 15 | wy 


2a 

8 

1 
KI 
— 
ws 
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2 


N. B. The Engliſ Foot is to that of Paris as 1000 to 1068; to \ then of Dantzick as 1000 to OP to that of Venice 
as 1000 to 1 to the ancient Greek as 1000 to 10073 and to the ancient Roman as 1000 to 970. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, 


Rn PLACES IN nn. COMPARED ET THE ENGLISH POUND AYOIRDUPOISE; 


* 64 . 


* 


Es, lb. Eng. Ib. oz. w. Eng» | Ib. oz. 
102 - 91 8 of 2 5 and ads: &c. | 100 - 137 4 of Genoa ' 
100 96 8 of Antwerp and Brabant I 100 - 132 11 of Leghorn 
100 88 of Rouen | I | 100 - 153 11 of Milan 
100 106 of Lyons 8 „ br $, We - Venice 
100 90 gof Rochelle | 1 100 - 154 of Naples X 
100 10 11 of Toulouſe 100 97 of Seville, Cadiz, &. 
100 - 113 of Marſeilles | 100 - 104 13 of + N 
: 100 - 81 7 of Geneva et | 100 - * of Liege 
100 93 5 of Hamburgh . mt of Ruſſia 
10089 7 of Francfort, &c, _ 100 10944 of Sweden i 
100 - 96 1 of Leipſic, &c. 100 89 © 8 of Denmark, 


* 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL 


CHRON LOGICAL 2 LIST | 


REMARKABLE EVENTS, 


INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNTS OF ' EMINENT AND 1NGEWIOUS urn. 


WY 


FROM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESBNT TI.. 


Before Chriſt, | | „„ Tak | 

—— IT creation of the wort.” 5 ITY £4” T8 C199, e, 
The birth of Cain, the firſt born of woman. | . e 

787 7 Abel ſlain by his brother Cain, being the firſt who (affered death, . 552 


2348 The world deſtroyed by a deluge, which laſted 377 days. 


2247 The tower of Babel built, and the univerſal language e c WE 
4 Aſtronomy began to be ſtudied at Babylon, the firſt nurſery of learning and ſcience, ; 
2188 Miſraim founded the Egyptian monarchy, which continued 1663 years. e 
2059 Ninus founded the kingdom of Aſſyria, which laſted u Saen, of 1000 years, 
1921 God's coyenant with Abraham eſtabliſhed on entering an aan. 
1897 Sodom and Gomorrah deſtroyed. 
1897 Inachus founded the kingdom of n in | Greece. 


1822 Letters firſt diſcovered, by Memnon the Egyptian. 


1715 Prometheus firſt obtained fire from the colliſion of lines. 

1574 Aaron the high-prieſt of the Iſraelites born. | 
1571 Moſes the law-giver of the Iſraelites born. 5 
1556 The kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops. EET 5 

1546 The kingdom of Troy founded by Scamander. | / | e ORE 9 


1493 The Phenician letters introduced into Greece by Calera 


1491 Moſes received his divine legation, and conducted the Ifraelites out of Egypt. 


1485 Danaus navigated the firſt ſhip which had ever appeared in eee. 


1453 The Olympic Games inſtitued at Olympia in Greece. 


1451 Moſes died, having co u the Pentateuch in the th year. 


The Children of Iſrael ſettled in Canaan, under Joſhua.: « _ 
1406 Iron firſt diſcovered, by burning the woods on Mount Ida in Greece. 
1198 The rape of Helen, which gave riſe to the Trojan unn 
1183 The deſtruction of Troy. | 
1004 'The temple of Jeruſalem ſolemuly dedicated: to God by e 
g07 Homer flouriſhed; being the firſt prophane v writer: whoſe works-are n extant, and the 
.  Hluſtrious inventor: of epic poetry. . 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, flouriſhed. et N . 
894 Gold and filver money firſt-coined, at Argos, in Greece, -  — - 
884 Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator of Sparta, died. . 
869 Carthage, i in Africa, founded by Queen Dido. 106; 
814 The kingdom of Macedon eſtabliſhed. | T6 1 7 
753 Romulus the firſt King of the Romans built ner which began the Roman zra. - 
720 Salmanaſar, King of Afſyria, took Samaria, and 1 the ten tribes of Iſrael i into A e 
The firſt lunar eclipſe on record. 
628 Byzantium, the modern Conſtantinople, built by a colony of Athenians. 


604 A Phenician veſſel having ſet fail from the Red Sea, by order of Necho of: E ng | 
cCioaſted round 2 and returned by the Mediterranean. p Bot 8YP 


* 
1 2 5 
1 7 
, 


600 Thale 


898 5 | c CHRONOLOGICAL. UP. V. 


600 Thales of Miletus introduced aſtronomy into Greece. 
Anaximander the diſciple of Thales invented maps and globes. | 
599 Sappha, the Greek lyric poeteſs, was in high repute.  _ _ \| _ KEW 
507 Jehoiakin, King of Judah, carried away captive to Babylon. 
562 The firſt comedy was acted at Athens, on a ſcaffold, by Sufarian a and bels. 
556 Eſop, the Greek fabuliſt, died. 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and e died. Fe 
538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed by Cyrus, the firſt king of Perſia. 
5p Theſpis performed the firſt tragedy at Athens, in a waggen- 
320 A public library founded at 2 | 
515 The ſecond temple of Jeruſalem compleated, under Darius king of Perſia. 
509 Monarchial government aboliſhed at Rome, by the expulſion of Tarquin, _ . 
504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave riſe to the Perſian invaſion, 
497 Pythagoras, the founder of: the Pythagorean philoſophy, died. | 
486 Xſchylus, the Greek poet, firſt gained the prize «i tragedy. a 
481 Xerxes the Great, King of Perſia, commenced his expedition W Greece, | 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet, died. | 
458 Ezra ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the _—_ Jews. 
456 ÆEſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet, died, | | 
454 The Romans ſent to Athens for the laws of Solon. | | 
451 The Decemvirs were created at Rome, and the laws of 3 tables ratified. | 
435 Pindar, the celebrated Greek lyric poet, died. 
430 be Pe of the Old Dann. was finiſhed about this. period, by Malachi, the la of 
the prophets. 
413 Heroderas of Greece, the-firſt writer of prophane kiftory. 
407 Ariſtophanes, the celebrated Greek comic poet, flouriſhed. 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet, died. 
406 Sophocles, the Greek tragic poet, died. 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral-philoſophy in Greece, who introduced. a belief in the! im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, was put to death by the 
Athenians. 
391 Thucydides, the Grecian hiſtorian, died. 
351 Hippocrates, the illuſtrious of Greece, died. 
Democritus, the cynic philoſopher, died. | 
9 Xenophon; the philoſopher and hiſtorian, died. 
348 Plato, the diſciple of Socrates, and ſupporter of hisdoQrines, e died. 
336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator, died. 
332 Ariſtotle, the ſublime philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato, died. 
331 Alexander the Great conquered Darius, and ravaged-the eaſt. 
323 Alexander the Great died at Babylon. | L 
313 Demoſthenes, the illuſtrious orator of Greece, poiſoned himſelf. | 25 
2288 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, died. 
285 Theocritus, the inventor of paſtoral poetry, flouriſhed... 
| Dionyfius of Alexandria began his aſtronomical zra.. 
284 The e e compleated by the ſeventy- two interpreters, under the auſpices of Protom: 
_ Philade pan, King-of Egypt. - 
277 Euclid, o 5 he celebrated mathematician, flouriſhed. 75% 14 
270 Epicurus, who gave riſe to the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece, died. E506 
269 The firſt filver coinage at Rome. | „ 
264 The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles compoſed. 
The firſt Panic war began, which continued 23 ans.” 
Xeno, the founder of the toic philoſophy, died. 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet, died. 
218 The ſecond Punic war began, and continued 17 years. 


_ — the famous nen of Wenn died. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 11er. V 


190 The Roman army irt entered Aſia, and introduced the lazuryof t the OY : 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet, die. 1 83 
167 The firſt library erected at Rome, : 4 

163 The government of the Maccabeey commenced i in des, and ere 156 yoars, gy 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet, died. e | 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon; the ſtoic philoſopher, diet. 3 g's 1 
146 Carthage, the rival of Rome; razed to the ground by the Romans. „ 

135 The hiſtory of the Apocry 5 ends. E e 
124 Polybius of Greece, the reek and Roman hiſtorian, n SOR I a Os 

54 Lucretius, the Roman poet, died, ⁵VVVVVVVVVVVV 
52 Julins Cæſar made his firſt expedition into Britain. pe | „ 

47 The battle of Pharſalia, between Cæſar and n. 8 e | 

The Alexandrian library accidentally barnt. N JJ! ee x S 
45 The ſolar year introduced by Czfar. - , | 1 
44 Julius Cæſar, the firſt Roman emperor, 8 in the n by Brutus and his colleagues. 
iodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal * flouriſhed. | 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, flouriſhed. 
43 Cicero, the illuſtrious Roman orator and ohilofophicr; put to death. 2 


+ "I . 


Cornelius Nepos, the Roman E 1 | 1 13 a 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian, died. | 5 VVA 
31 The battle of Actium fought. e | Meh 


30 Alexandria in Egypt taken by Octavius, and Egypt loa to be Roman province: 5 
| Dionyſius, of Hallicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, flouriſhed. EOS ; | 
19 Virgil, the illuſtrious Roman poet, died. 

11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman lyric poets, died. 
8 Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatirie poet, died. | 
he city of Rome was fifty miles in circumference, and ee 463,000 m men bib to 
ear arms. 


The 2 e df Janus ſhut by Auguſtus, as . of univerſal [peace;and Jax aus cu 


j 


born, onda December 25 : 
Anno Chriſti. | $5.1 9 00 C 
17 Livy, the Roman "LEE ai 35 ee e , 0r pos 


19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet, died in exile. 
20 Celſus, the Roman phyſician and philoſopher, fovriſhed. 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer, died. 


33 J Es us Cnaisr having accompliſhed his minifiy e on earth, was | crucified iy the Jow 0 on . 


Friday, the 3d of April. 55 
Phædrus, the Roman fabuliſt, "died; ſy JJ ĩ BIO 22 POL ELD 
36 The converſion of St. Paul. 3 . e 
39 St. Matthew wrote his goſpel. J OY 90 OO 206 OT LENT: 
Pontius Pilate became his own executionhs; 5 4 
40 The appellation. of Chriſtians was firſt given to the followers of Chit at Antioch. | 
43 The expedition of Marcus Claudius into Britain. ä 4's 
44 St. Mark wrote his goſpel. TO EA , e IOEN” 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, ftouriſhed.. 5 e 3h HOT. 
49 London founded by the Romans. , , Ole IARIeT FORt: | 
51 CaraQacus, the Britiſh king, carried to Rome in chains. "IM ee + 
52 The council of the Apoſtles held at Jeruſalem. © oe 
55 St. Luke wrote his goſpel. . . 
59 Nero, the Roman emperor, put his mother and brothers to. death. 1s 25 009 
Nero perſecuted the Druids in Britain. ; | N 
61 Boadicea, the Queen of Britain, defeated the + Romanszbut » was s ſoon afterwards conquered by. 
 Syetonius, governor of Britain. 0 


62 . the, Roman ſatiric . . 
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| 63 The Ads of "R Aboey en, bop v0 / 1 + 
Chhriſtianity ſuppoſed to have been ede inte Britain by Nt: "wy ve Hs of 46 ait 


| ei ples. 
64 Rome! ſet on fire; which 1 cee Nero to commener Ms rf perſecution again the Chriſtiane 


Quintus Curtic, the hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, flouriſhled. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and h poet, pt to death RATES. benz 


65 Lucan, the Roman epiè poet, put to deat 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. Joh 7H 
70 Jeruſalem taken by Titus, the Roman general, ae raved t to the proud 
79 Pliny the Elder, the Roman naturaliſt, died. . Ps 
83 The philoſophers baniſhed Rome by Domitian, © * 1 


85 Julius Agricola built a line of forts between the Forth and the Clyde. 4 5 „ 


95 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, died. 
94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, flouriſhed, - 
95 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate, died. ayes”! 5 WES 
96 St. John wrote his Revelation. ER ̃ EAI Pe. > 
Sͤtatius, the Roman epic ot, died. 8 1 nale ae F 
97 St. John wrote his G | WR 5 
98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian; fouried. £ 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, died. 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigranmimatic poet, died. 35 
| Valerfus Flaccus, the Roman epic poet, died. Sag 1 
116 Pliny the Younger, the orator, died, * bends 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian, died, ' : 1 
119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer, died. 


4 


E 


121 The Caledonians recovered from the Romans all the aner parts of Scotland; 'on u whick” 


the Emperor Adrian built a wall between Newcaſtle and Carliſle. 

_ Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet, died. | 
39 Juftin wrote his firſt apology for the Chriſtians. es 

— Ptolomy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and Hemer. fourittied, 
150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, flouriſhed. 
181 Arrian, the Roman philoſopher and hiſtorian, flouriſned. 
167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the moſt ancient Chriſtian writer 4 the apoliles, died. 
180 Lucian, the Roman philologer, died. 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician, died. 
200 Diogenes, Laertius, the Greek bi iographer, flouriſhed. 
217 The Septuagint ſaid to have been ond in a caſk. | 
222 The Roman empire began to feel 21 decline; ; and the Fans 1 an n tribute 


* 


to forbear their invaſions. | | 1 


229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman Rae it flouriſhed. 

254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria, died. 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, flouriſhed. 

258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. -- | 

260 Valerius was taken priſoner, and flayed alive, by Sapor King of Perſia. F 

273 Longinus, the illuſtrious critic and orator, put to death by Auzelian, 

274 Silk firſt imported from India. 

291 Two emperors, and two Cæſars, marched to defend che four quarters of the empire. 

306 Conſtantine the Great began his reign.” | 

308 Cardinals firſt ordained. 

313 The tenth and laſt perſecution epded, "op an edit of Conſtantine. 
314 Three biſhops ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, flouriſhed. 

325 The firſt n council at Nice, when the famous Nicene creed was compoſed. 
W . 328, Conſtantine 
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328 Conde remeved che feat of empire from Roine to Dyvcniom, which was then named 
Con ſtan tinople. 

331 Conſtantine erer aft the Pagan cemiples to ks deftioye ed. 

336 3. a prieſt of Alexandria, the founder of the Arian f ſect, died; 

mw Eufebius, the ecctefiafticat hiſtorian and chronolo e died. | 
303 Julian the Apoſtate vainly' endeavoured to rebuild the temple of juruſilem, 

364 The Roman empire was divided into the BakeK 4 and Weſtern e | 

368 London ſurrounded by a wall. 

379 Bazil, Biſhop of Cæſarea, died. 

397 Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan, died. | 5 

400 Bells invented, by Paulinus Biſhop of Campania. 


» p * : | * F * * 1 * 
TC . 1 oh * 4 
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404 Fergus revived the kin doin of Caledonia or Scotland. Wn Bak +0 oP 
406 The Vandals, Alans and Suevi, ravaged France and 87 ain. Wow omg 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, King of the Viſt (Goths. Bis, 


412 The Vandals commence their government in Spain. e * : 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian, died. ok | 
420 The kingdom of Fratice eſtabliſhed on the Lower Riine by Pharamond. 
426 The Romans finally withdrew their troops from Britain. 

428 Eutrapius, the Roman hiſtorian, died. 

447 Attila, ſurnamed the Scourge of God, ravaged the Roman empire. CEN 
449 Vortigern, King of the Britons, invited the Saxons into Britain, as allies. 


455 The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and Picts, began to eſtabliſh themſelves, i in out: 


under Hengift. 


476 The Weſtern Em ire finiſhed by the irruption of the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous 


nations; under whom literature was ee and the monuments of learning. 
were deſtroyed. . „„ | | 
496 Clovis, King of F Trance, baptized. | | „ 
508 Arthur began his reign over Britain. 
513 Conſtantinople beſieged by Viralianus, whoſe feet was burnt by a FORT RE of TY 
516 The compuration of time by the Chriſtian æra, introduced by a A monk. ö 
524 Boethius, the Roman poet and philoſopher, diet. „% ES. or gh 
529 Procopius, of Cæſarea, the Roman hifforian, died. „„ ot © hays 
555 Silk firſt manufactured in Europe. 0 
557 A dreadful plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which laſted 50 Years. . Ek 
581 Latin ceaſed to be a living language. 
96 Auguſtine, the monk, arrived in England, with forty of his fraternity. 


. Pe 


. 


606 The pope began to aſſume very extenſive power from{ the conceſſions of Plies, Emperor | 


of the Eaſt. 


622 Mahomet fled from Mecca to Medina, in the 44th year of his age; from which zra his hg - 


lowers compute their time, .under the name of the Hegira, or Flight. „ 
637 Jeruſalem taken by the Saracens, or followers. of Mahomet. b 


640 Alexandria in Egypt taken by Omar, Caliph of the Saracens, aud the m vagni 1 ebe, 7 


burnt. 


664 Glaſs invented in England, by Benalt; a monk. 


685 The Britons, after an obſtinate ſtruggle of nearly 1 50 years : orally ramuiſtel by the 


Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 
713 The Saracens conquered Spain. | 
726 The controverſy reſpecting images began, and 8 many 1 IR | 


4 


735 Bede, commonly called Venerable, ede, a prieſt, of Northumberland, and. a famous 


hiſtorian, died. 
748 The computation of time from the birth of Chriſt, introduced into hiſtory. 


702 The city of Bagdat, on the Tigris, made the capital of the caliphs. 
Ling of France, founded the * of Germany, and endeavoured to 


e learning in Fate 
826 Harold, 
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_ _ 826 Harold, King of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects for embracin 5 Serge. ar 
— Fa 828 Egbert, King of Weſſex, united the heptarchy under the name of En gland, 255 . 178 
838 The Scots and Picts fough ht a deeiſive battle, f in which the former prevailed. PRs 41 ; 
. 867 The Danes commenced their ravages in England. „„ 
3956 Alfred the Great, having ſubdued the Daniſh invaders, compoſed his body of laws, and : 
A divided England into counties, hundreds, and nine 5 | 
RE ee” Univerſity of Oxford founded by Alfred. JJ 
1 „„ ge} Inned ane. VVV 
E. 915 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. | oY EST 
Z | 936 The Saracen empire divided by uſurpation into ſereh kingdoms, „ 
975 Pope Boniface depoſed and baniſhed. . 
979 Coronation oaths ſaid to have been firſt uſed in England. 
991 The Arabic numerals firſt ſubſtitated in Europe for the Nin of the Alphabet. 
996 The empire of Germany rendered ae . III. 
999 Boleſlaus, the firſt kin of Poland. | 
1000 Paper firſt fabricated of cotton ra us | | | 
1005 The ancient churches rebuilt, after a new mode of architecture. —— 
1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in En . 
1017 Canute, King of Denmark, obtained poſſeſſion of England. 
= - 1040 The Danes, after. various defeats, expelled from Scotland, 
—— 1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Confeſſor. 1 
Lt | 1043 The Turks hecame formidable, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Perſia. . 
3 1057 Malcolm III. King of Scotland, killed Macbeth the uſurper, at Dunſinane. 
= ' 1065 The Turks took Jeruſalem from the Saracens. _ | 
__— .. 1066 The battle of Haſtings, between Harold and William Duke of Normandy; in which the 
= - former was lain, when the latter became king of England, with the * e 
| | 1070 William the Conqueror introduced the feudal law. _ | 100 5 
. Muſfical notes firſt invented. ; | 
= 1075 ws IV. Emperor of Germany, walked barefooted to the Pope, PLOT the end o 74 
* e „ by way of et 
* 1076 Jo Wr of the eace firſt appointed in England, 5 
1080 Doomſday Book: began to be compiled, and was finiſhed in fix Years. | 
The Tower of London built by William the Conqueror. 5 
1091 The Moors poſſeſſed themſelves of all the Saracen dominions in Spain. 
1096 The fiſt cruſade to the Holy Land. | 
1110 Edgar Etheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, died i in a private * 
1118 The order of aer Templars inſtituted. 
ms - 1151 The canon lar es lected by Gratian, a monk of gen | 
+ 1163 London Bridge firſt built 3 Kone. 
p | 1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights inſtituted i in Germany, 
1170 Paper from linen rags firſt introduced. 
== 1172 Henry 11. King of A took poſſeſſion af ela d. 
8 1176 England divided by Henry II. into fix Cireuits. N 
Rs 1180 Private houſes began to be ornamented with glaſs windows. | \ 
1181 Glanville digeſted the laws of England. | 
1182 The kings of England and France held the ſtirrups of Pope Alekander III. -whilh he 
mounted his horſ. 
1186 A * conjunction of the ſun and moon, and all the planets, in Libra, happened 
. Sg the month of September, ; 
1 192 nickel King of England, defeated Saladine at the battle of Aſcalon, in Judea. 
1194 Richard J. afed * Dieu, et mon ardiil for his motto. | 
1200 Chimnies unknown in England. 
Surnames began to be uſed among the nobility. . | 
1208 London was incorporated, and obtained it's firſt charter from Kok John, 
1235 Magna Charta — by "ug John and the” _ barons, in Runny Mead. 
1215 The 


- 


222ͤĩ756“%tt fe. . ], wr 


1258 The Tartars took Bagdat, and finiſhed the empire of the Saracens. 


130 i a prieſt of Mearnſhire, author of the Mir: of Scot 
Fo, e | 3185 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn fought between Edward ir. and | Robert —_ a — Y : | 


1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettled at York; 


1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted i in England, by Edward ur eee ee 


1400 Geoffery Chaucer, the father of Engliſh poetry, died. 


3411 Ths — of St. Andrew! b, in Scotland, founded. * MES een BOLTS. 1 


RY 


% 


ens volle dier. 


1215 The court of Common Plens eftablithed, its oi . 
bo. The 'Tartars ravage all the Saracen empire. ry. AH et 
233 The houſes in London, and other European etch, W des 11 . 3 
1253 Alonzo, King of Caſtile, compoſed the famous aſtronomical tables, 


1259 Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Albans, and author of a hiſtory of England, 10" „ oY ome 1 
1264 The Commons of Signs; ee, to Tome Ys were Art ammoned a . ' - 


arliament,  _ | 
1269 The Hamburgh Company i incorporated in England. e e 


1273 The preſent Auſtrian family began to reign in Germany. wo | 

op Edward I. united Wales to England, 1 0 killed x A Princes "up Willa” CEA 

1284 Edward II. born at Caernarvon ; being the firſt who bore the title of Prince of Tat 44 TI 

1285 Twelve candidates for the Ki ingdom of Scotland ſabmitted their reſpeQtive chime to the — m—_ 
ar bitratiot of Edward King of England. 18 + > a 

1292 Roger, commonly. called Friar Bacon, a native of Shorts, the Famous natur ral THe „ 

philoſopher, dien. | 75 
1293 A regular {acceſſion of Engliſh arliaments commenced.” EY 
1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire began, under Ottoman, Palate” - 


Spoons, knives and forks, candles, and wine, eſteeme as luxories; the late bin b 
as a cordial by apothecaries, 


1302 Givia, of Naples, Havens, or rather improve „ the mariner eom pat. , 0 70 33 . b 
1307 The Swiſs cantons firſt eſtabliſhed. 8 ks IR 55 i 


cot Rs Ks. Rh les go 
; removal to Avignon In France. | i e „ 
1310 The ſociety of Lincoln's Inn eſtabliſhed. © _. $9 93 "KR. 


The cardinals ſer fire to the conclave, and ſeparate. OE 5 5 e 25 1 
1320 Gold firſt coined in Europe? "TY 


« Which,” fa aa. * 7 
u © benefit to us and our keller. in e re. © 
1337 The firſt comet deſeribed with ee Min. ON EL TO „„ "= s 


1349 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by — 2 monk of Colbgn l fx years ker 


wards Edward III. had four Pieces of cannon at 06 N 2 e W .con> | 
_ tributed to the victo N 
Painting i in oil firſt uſed, rig Vaneck. 5 e SOR Oy 
The Heralds College inſtituted i in En land. 'E. VVV EY LT Be 
1344 Edward III. firſt ul 2a patents in the creation of t tides, 3j 


} 


Gold firſt coined in England. _ / Eero ſs 3 
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1352 The Turks firſt entered Eqrope.- ene 92% lohn HD 01 7 ENS: iT a | 
1354 Money, till this period, the ſame in Scotland as in England. = 185 | * — 0 
1356 Edward the Black Prince took John King of France and his fon, at the high or Poiiers, 1 


_ 


* N 
* „ 
a (hs 
. 4, 


1358 Arms of England and France firſt quattered, by Edward III. : 
1 362 John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, about. this time, combated” the errors of [the a han ch © 
Rome, with great acuteneſs and ſpirit. "His api Were alles. 4p 
Law proceedings changed from French to Bogliſh 
1386 Windſor caſtle built by Edward III. „ . 
1388 The battle of Otterburn, between Hotſpur and Dow en. F 
1 1397 Cards invented in France, for the amuſement. of the Na | * hg: 3 5 hs : 5 4 
1399 Weſtminſter Abbey and Hall rebuilt and enlarged. I a 3 ow; NT a 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry W. V 
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1402 John Gower, a native of Wales, and a poet, died. Sf 155 : WE 3 | 85 2 ay 8 | „ 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. ie eee emen, 2. i fi. of 
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1428 Joan d' Arc gave 


V hn οOο,ẽꝭL—j« LIST. 


1415 Henry V. of England, Wel the battle of Agincourt. 1 | 
| the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in . at the ge e of Orleans, 
1430 Lamentius, of Haerleim, invented the art of printing, Which he he fp d with ſeparate 


wooden types, Guttemburg afterwards invented cut metal types; and Peter Schoeffer 


brought the art to perfection, by diſcovering the mode of caſtin "g. the types in mattrices; 
William Corſeillis began to = 6 with wooden types at Oxfor in 1468; and William 
| Caxton introduced the art <F printing with fufile types in 147414. 
1446 The library of the Vatican founded at Rome, | 
1453 Conſtantinople raken by the Turks, which finiſhed the Eaſtern Empire, 1123 years YER 
it's eſtabliſhment by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 years TOP the W of Nome. 


1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow founded. 


1460 The art of N etching „„ nd” 4 31 1 a 7 oh 
1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen founded. | | 
1483 Richard III. King of England, and laft of the ” ERIE killed at the batels of 
SL Boſworth, by Henry VII. which terminated the conteſts between the houſes of York 
THe and Lancaſter, after a conteſt of 30 years, and the lofing 100,000 men, ' 
1486 Henry eltabliſhed fifty yeomen of the guards, being the firſt ſtanding y in elde 
1489 Bartholomew Columbus firſt introduced maps and charts into England. 

1491 William Groceyn publicly taught the Greek language £ of Oxford. 
be Moors in Spain entirely ſubdued l of Caſtile. 
1492 Columbus, a native of Genoa, 3 in the ice of Spain, « iſcovered nen | 
1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſailed to India by the Ca of Good Hope. 2 

South America diſcovered by Americus Velj patius, who bod th the honour of giving 10 

name to an entire quarter of the globe. 

1499 Cabot diſcovered North America, for Henry VII. | 
1500 Maximilian divided the empire of Germany ico fx circles F 
1505 Shillings firſt coined in England. e OF 2 
1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, _ whence vegeables were 
a till then imported. _ 

1512 Maximilian added four more circles to the diviſions of the German empire. * 

1513 James IV. of Scotland, killed at the battle of F l. with Fs: flower of Wo nobility, 
1517 uther began the Reformation. | 

ypt _— by the Turks. 
1520 i enty VIII. received the title of Defender of the Faith, from the rer. 
1534 The Reformation began in England under 1 TILL >. 5. 
1535 Sir Thomas More beheaded. - 2 * 
1537 Religious houſes in England diffolved. _ 
1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized. 
1540 Cannon began to be uſed in men of war about this period. 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the wan A of France. OT 
Pins firft uſed in n ſkewers having till then fapplied th the want of chem. 9 8 
1544 Lands let in England at one ſhilling per annum an acre. Eh a 
1545 The famous council of Trent be an, and continued 18, Vears. . 
1549 Lord-lieutenants of counties in otra in „ 8: | 
1550 Horfe Guards inſtituted in En land. 
1 1552 John Leland, the antiquarian, died. 
5 The Ruſſian Company eſtabliſhed ia En "RY 5 

1 = The reformation in Scotland compleated by John Knox. 

1563 Knives firſt made in En aglgnd. | 
1568 Roger Aſcham, of Yorkſhire, the philologiſt, died. 
1559 The Royal Exchange built by Sir Thomas Greſham. 

1572 John Knox, the Scotch reformer, died. - 
I' be maſlacre of the Proteſtants at Paris, on St. Pariholomew's Day, 

1579 The Dutch republic formed. 
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1579 Engliſh 
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1579 Rogliſh Eaſt India Company incorporated. ral ot; 


Turkey Company incorporated, 


1580 Sir Francis Drake finiſhed his voyage round the PRI | 
Parochial regiſters firſt 1 to be kept i in — d... 1 
umbartonſhire, in Scotland, the hiſtorian and pon. ac. 


1582 George Buchannan, of 
1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into England. 

1587 Mary 

TO The Spaniſt armada defeated. 

The manufacture of pa 

1 589 Coaches firſt introduced into En 8 5 

1590 Band 9 inſtituted in England. 
1591 Trinity Colle ge, Dublin, founded. 


1597 Watches firſt B into England from « Cy 


1598 Edmund Spenſer, the Engliſh poet, died. 
1600 Engliſh Eaſt India Company e abliſhed. 
1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 


| 1603 Queen Elizabeth died, and was — by ] Janes v, of Scorlind, which uvited boths 


kingdoms under the title of Great Britain. 
1605 The gun powder plot diſcovered. - 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in 8338 


1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovered the ſatellites of's Saturn. 3 
1610 Henry IV. King of France, murdered at Paris by Ravaillac, a prof. 
1611 The order of baronets firſt created in England, by James I. 
1614 Napier, of Mareheſton in Scotland, firſt diſcovered the logarith 20 100 
The New River brought from Ware to London, by Sir Hegh.h Middleton. 


1615 Beaumont, the dramatic author, died. 


1616 William Shakeſpeare, of Stratford upon Avon; the Iluftrious dramatif; EY 
1619 Dr. William Harvey diſcovered the circulation of the blood in animals, pO RITES 
1620 The manufacture of broad filk introduced i into D oral of 2 


1621 New England planted by puritans. 


2622 John Napier, the inventor of the bees died. 


1623 William Camden, the antiquarian, died. 


1625 Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Weſt We en 
Fletcher, the dramatic writer, and aſſociate of Beaumont, died. 
1626 The celebrated Lord Chancellor Bacon, of Verulam, died. 


1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, of Norfolk, died. 


1635 Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, 4e. 5 # 


1638 Ben Johnſon, the dramatic writer, died. 


1641 Sir Henry Spelman, of Norfolk, the antiquarikiv; died. 8 4 5 | 
1642 Charles I. impeached five members of the-Houſe of Commons, which began che-civil war 


in England. 


1643 Exciſe on ale, beer, &c. 6ſt impoſed by parliament,” nn 
1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, in the 49th N bis a age: 


1654 Oliver Cromwell aſſumed the protectorſnip. 


John Seldon, of Suſſex, the antiquarian, died. 5 
1660 Charles II. reſtored, after an exile of twelve years. 


Frederick III. of Benmark became-abſolute; by the voluntary forrender of the people... 
1662 Charles II. eſtabliſhed the Royal Society at London. 

1665 The plague raged in London, and carried off 68,000 perſons... 

1666 The great fire in London, which ways 400 "JW, = eg 1 3-000 houſes. 


1667 * ace of Breda concluded. | 
Abraham Cowley; the poet, died. | 


1668 The peace of Alx la Chapelle concluded. 0 
1670 The Hudlon 's Jay Company incorporated. | 


\ 


Queen of Scotland beheaded, after an impriſonment of 18 PR 
firſt eſtabliſhed in Opie ar Dartford. | b- 
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1677 12 Iſaac To i 5 
1678 The peace of Nimeg auen, 7 | „„ * 
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b 5 enn heel vis r. 8 . 
5 4673 Loan xlv. 8 great part of Holland, ben the Dutch *. wal ae * 


2 determination to drown their country. 5 
Engliſh African Company eſtabliſhed. 3 5 . 


» - * 0, +.4* „ 
dd LI : * 3 * 


5 1674 John Milton, the Engliſh le pie poet „ died. 2 72 958 5 11 5 15 f by 


1655 $orys). er doen, — G „ 


1 — 8 3 , 


arrow, of London, the » mathematician, ave? \ 4 e e 


8 1 * 6 
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250 Samuel Butler, the poet, he. ROE 5 „ 


A great comet appeartd, which from it's vicinity to 12 _— dead alarmed the pubic. | 


1685 Thomas Otway, the dramatic poet, died. _ Pi tet bo 4: 
The revocation of the edi& of Nantz, by Lewis xiv. rat $f mis ne ram” 
1687 Edmund Waller, of Bucks, the poet, died. o o 6 6h I 
1688 The revolution began in Great Britain 
| King William and Queen Mary proclaimed, |. II ep 
1689 The” land- tax firſt paſſed i in England. - | . . 
1690 King William gained the battle of the Boyne, * Ireland, , 
Nathaniel Lee, the dramatie poet, died. 5 VAL A 0%, 
1692 Admiral Ruffel defeated the French fleet of Cape La Hogue, - „ on 
1693 The Bank of England eſtabliſhed by King dr 4 rh pr e 


1694 Stamp duties inſtituted in We r N . 5 


Archbiſhop Tillotſon died- 


1696 The peace of Ryſwick. | i vamp 


4900 King James I1 died at . in the 68th eee 1 % "etl 
n Dryden, of l ew nen Ae ore ee died, Me ann 
Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. 1 5 we wilt. 
1704 John Locke, of Somerſerſhire, died. WR e ez off adus 

Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by Admiral Rocko, %K in eee at) 


1701 Joh 


The battle of Blenheim fought. + Tat re eee ” 


7 . o * ; . 75 1. ab 
2705 John Ray, of Eſſex, the naturaliſt, died. i £136 b % i e e 1 W055; 


The Court of Exchequer inſtituted in En 8 e e e 
2706 The treaty of wnion between England a Scotland. 19 eee ag np] 


4707 The firſt Britiſh parliament held. en ur > 15: 


George Farquhar, of Londonderry, the drawatif, died, - 41a 2 N F 


2708 Sardinia erected into a kingdom. 


1710 St. Paul's cathedral rebuilt by Sir = Ween, in 1 years, at theenpeace ofone mil 


lion ſterling, raiſed by a duty on coals. 
The Engliſh South Sex:Cordpan - Ih 


1713 The peace of Utrecht conclude nn 2 3 Y 3 | 
274% Queen Anne died, and was fuceeded by George I. eee e eee mans} t 


Intereſt on money reduced to 31. per cent, pet aunu m. 
1715 The rebellion in Scotland began in favour of the Pretender. 
1716 Septennial parliaments commenced. n ne 


1718 Nicholas Rowe, of Devonſhire, the iromatic walter and cranſlator, died, 2 15 


1719 Joſeph Addiſon, of Wiltſhixe, author of the 8 r, &. died. 
Lombe's ——— machine erected at Derby. e 
1721 Matthew Prior, th Ir „ 
1727 Sir Iſaac Newton, 
Innoculation firſt tried on 2 wi 
Ruſſia firſt erected into an em 5 
1729 Sir Richard Steele, the an af Addiſon, died. 
William Congreve, of Staffordſhire, the dramatic poet, died, 
1732 2 Gay, of Exeter, the poet and fabuliſt, died. | 
1734 Dr. Arbuthnot, of Mearnſhire, die. 
"7. 6p Weſtminker bridge began. 


of ” LY 


Lincolnſhire, the hiloſ ; died. 1 In 15 Le 


1744 Alexander 


* 


rr! 
. 


bre eee . 


1744. 1 25155 Peipe;;the eclebrated Frighth poor; die. | FFC DH wit ES 
1745 The rebellion broke out in Scotland... , - - * 15 | „ CER, 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, of- Dublin, Wirkl.. 2s ors be 5 14 505 i ee . 
1746 The Britiſh Linen Company erected. VVV IS 21 7X J 
275 ames Thomſon, of Roxburghſhire, the 4 of the Seaſons; cee. died. 1 5 
r. Iſaac Watts, of Southampton, the: one: and: 4 6 9 VVV 
The peace of Aix la Chapelle e ee 12 7 
1749 The Briticn Herring- Fiſhery incorporated. 1 ty COL, BE ROY I 18 
1751 The Antiquarian Society of C3 Jer 
1 5 Fx The new ſtyle introduced 1 into Great Britain; the third of September being accounted the 
fourteenth. 1 1 As 
1753 The Britiſh Muſenm ee at Montague Houſe. . Can £5 
Society of arts, manufactures, and commerce, inſtituted in London. „* 
1754 Henry Fielding, of Somerſetſhire, a <a ne died. 155 „ 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. | e 
1759 General Wolfe killed at the battle of Quebec, i in the tiowbarieh ere 
George Frederick Handel, of Halle, in nn N e e Ar compoſer, FE 
1760 Black-Friars Bridge begun. 
1761 Samuel Richardſon, of Londen, the celebratad novelih, died: „„ þ 
1762 Peter III. Emperor of Ruſſia, depoſed, impriſoned, and-inurdered. b 3 8 
1763 The treaty of Paris concluded. 


* 


1764 Parliament granted Mr. Harriſon 10, ocol. for the invention of his rims . N 
Charles Churchill, the poet, died at Bologne. 
1765 The Society of Artiſts incorporated by royal charter. It 11 MoD {2355S 
Dr. Edward Young, the A0 divine, died. 6h 5 %% nort gs ings? Eh 
20 Laurence Sterne died. ai 4 247 1 1318880 1 2 2 
Royal Academy of arüug eſtabliſhed in ae ie e e, nnr 


1770 Dr. Akenſide, of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the poet, died. e 
Dr. Smollet, of Dumbartonſhire, the noveliſt and hiſtorian, died. + 
1791 Thomas Gray, the poet, died. 8 
1772 The King of Sweden changed the conſtitution K chat kingdom from an nen to a li 
mited monarchy. | 
1773 The Jeſuits expelled from the papal dominions. e 
George Lord Lyttelton, the poet and hiſtorian, died. £ „ 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfield, died. | = 
1774 Peace proclaimed between the Ruſſians and the "Turks. | 725 „ 
Dr. Goldſmith, the poet, naturaliſt, and hiſtorian, died. : | 
1775 Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies met at Philadelphia, and afumed the title of”. 7 
The Congreſs of the United States of America.” _ 1 
The battle of Bunker's Hill, between the Royaliſts and Americans. | „„ 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, author of the Adventurer, &c. died. . 5 
1776 The Congreſs declared the American States free and W Joly 4. 
David Hume, of Merſe, the hiſtorian, died. 
James Ferguſon, of Aberdeenſhire, the aſtronomer, died. 
1777 Samuel Foote, of Cornwall, the comedian, died. 
1778 A treaty of alliance concluded between the King of France and the Thirteen United States 
of America, in which their independence was acknowledged. | | 
The Right Honourable William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, died. „„ 
Dr. Arne, the moſt famous Britiſh compoſer of muſic, died. | | | - 
1779 David Garrick, the Britiſh Roſcius, died. X i C 
The King of Spain joined France in eſtabliſhing American independence. . a | 
+780 Admiral Rodney defeated the Spaniſh fleet under Don Juan Langara. 
London abandoned by it's W to the fury of a een mob. 5 | 
7 N | >, * 290 Vis: 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 118. ; 


nen * Blackſtone, avthor of-the cxlebiated Commentaries on we inbof England, 9 


Dreadful hurricanes in che Weſt . which oed biene ieee B | 
. Hoftilities commenced with the Dutch, who were eg to have entered into a | ſeerot 
_ _ treaty of alliance nearly te years preteding. | 
1781 Admiral Parker. defeated the Dutch fleet, commanded: by; Admiral He ind! | 


1782 Admiral Rodney obtained a fignal victory over buy French fleet, commanded by Count De | 
Graſſe, whom he took priſoner, 53 18 72 b 


«$47 #7) Tx 


Capt. Cook, the famous en murdered by the ſavages of O'whyyhee. „ | 
TI + Lad 8 died. 8 1 4c . 


* 


l . 8 wt 4 * 


The Royal George, * 100 ans, ovieſer by Accident, at Portſmouth, on he. 28th of 
. Auguſt; when Admiral en with RA officers and ſeamen, and about „ „ 
women, were drowned; 
{© 2 nd attack of the French 7 


8 +4 5 # $2 bis | 19 v1: . 


dards on Gibealtar,- by. ſea and land, compleatly 
feated, with the loſs of all their ng battalion, and avout bel 158 1 EE io 
1 . Inquiſition! *aboliſhed in Spain. 8 „ 
= 1783 American independence acknow dged by vy Great Britain. Soong e Re ' 
Definitive treaty of peace conclud 2 oy belligerent dwers. © W apes 


Dr. Hunter, the famous anatomiſt, died. 1 
Meſſina, — great part of Calabria Ultra, in a the kingdom "of. 4. Naples, deftroped by an 
FFP 
7 A new Wass roſe out of the ſea, near Iceland, W EINE 1 gig] -8 +} 
The firſt Air-Balloon ſent up at Paris, by Meſiieurs Montgolders. F 
5 . Dr. Johnſon, of Litchfield, author of the Rambler, &c. died. W ODE INT. » 
Capt. James King, the coadjutor of Capt. Cook, die. . e 
Signor Lunardi a tended i in an Air-Balloon, from the Artillery Ground, Moorfields 3 being 
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M P R E 8 SE D with every | 1 ſenſe of * Mr. Mawitir" archi em- | ä 
braces this | nity of making his moſt earneſt ane 


1 ri generous Public, and to his numerous Subſcribers: in particular, under whoſe au- . 
ſpices he has been enabled to finiſn che G noa EIO AI Macazing” with an N 
of + eclat. which ſeldom attends: leſs elegant and uſeful productions. He felicitates | 
1 himſelf on being inſtrumenital, in conjunction with his ſpirited Publ ſhers 
fuſing the moſt liberal, the moſt ornamental, and the moſt uſeful of all ſciences; th 555 
and he congratulates his Subſcribers on the Wegener they Have gained; in be- „ 
ing preſented with a Pair of Elegant Gronrs, with all the Modern dae e 5 
ö which, independent of the work iſelf, are nearly equal i in value to the whole” oO 
purchaſe- money. By theſe aſſiſtances, the noble and elevating ſciences of Geb 
. graphy and Aſtronomy, may be attained without waſte of time,.or profuſion of + 1 
3 expence; the heart may be enlarged, while the fancy is amuſed, and the ſoul 
| animated to purſuits worthy of itſelf, and honourable to the CREATOR. Hav- 
IN ing compleated this important work, as he hopes, with credit to Himſelf and” 
Ot utility to the public, Mr. MazTyn” is emboldened to recommme nd. his Nrw 
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1 
— — 


— 


2 


DicrionARY or NATURAL HisTory with CoLouzep PRS to the attention of if 

his friends; and he himſelf thar, from a conſideration: of the uncomimon- e 1 
15 elegance of it's execution, and it's native and intrinſic value, they will liberaliy- „„ 5 
beſtow that diſtinguiſhed patronage on this ſplendid and. intereſting publicatian,, . 

- which' it's author ſhall ever be Kuchens to deſerye. | VVV 
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